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A 

COL  LECTIO 

O    F 

VOYAGES   and    TRAVELS. 

CONTINUATION  of  the  TRAVELS 

O  F 

John  George   K  e  y  s  l  e  r,  F.  R.  S. 

J3  E  F  O  R  E  we  enter  that  long  celebrated  city 
L  Jl3  °f  R°me  with  Mr.  Key  fief,  it  will  not  be  a  mils 
to  attend  to  the  idea  Mr.  Sharp  gives  us  of  the  na- 
ture of  travelling  in  Italy.    Fie  writes  thus  from  Romeo 

"  We  arrived  at  this  place,  after  a  journey  of 
feven  days,  with  accommodations  uncomfortable 
/fenough.  Give  what  fcope  you  pleafe  to  your  fancy, 
you  will  never  image  half  the  difagreeablenefs  that 
Italian  beds,  Italian  cooks,  Italian  poft-horfes,  Ita- 
lian poftilions,  and  Italian  nafcinefs,  drier  to  an  Erig- 
lithman,  in  an  autumnal  journey  <  much  more  to  an 
Englishwoman. 

At  Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Roirie,  and.,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  other  towns,  you  meet  with  good  accommo- 
dation ;  but  no  words  can  exprefs  the  wretched nefs  of 
the  other  inns.  No  orher  beds  than  one  of  ftraw, 
with  a  matrafs  of  flraw,  and  next  to  that  a  dirty 
fheet,  fprinkled  with  water,  and,  confequently,  damp; 
for  a  covering  you  have  another  fheet,  as  coarie  as  the 
firft,  and  as  coarfe  as  one  of  our  kitchen  jack-towels, 
with  a  dirty  coverlet.  The  bedfled  confifts  of  four 
wooden  forms,  or  benches  :  an  Englifh  peer  and 
pe'erefs  mull  lye  in  this  manner,  imlefs  they  carry  an 
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2  KEYSLER's   TRAVELS. 

ypholfterer's  (hop  with  them,  which  is  very  troublev 
ibme.  There  are,  by  the  bye,  no  fuch  things  as  cur- 
tains, and  hardly,  from  Venice  to  Rome,  that  cleanly 
and  moffc  ufeful  invention,  a  privy;  fo  that  what 
fhould  be  collected  and  buried  in  oblivion,  is  for  ever 
under  your  nofe  and  eyes.  Take  along  with  you, 
that  in  all  thefe  inns  the  walls  are  bare,  and  the  floor 
has  never  once  been  wafhed  fince  it  was  firft  laid. 
One  of  the  moil  indelicate  cuftoms  here,  is,  that 
men,  and  not  women,  make  the  ladies  beds,  and 
would  do  every  office  of  a  maid  fervant,  if  fuffered. 
To  fum  up,  in  a  word,  the  total  of  Italian  naftinefs* 
your  chamber,  which  you  would  wifh  to  be  the 
fweeteft,  is  by  far  the  mod  ofFenfive  room  in  the 
hqufe,  for  reafor.s  I  fhall  not  explain.  I  mult  tell 
you,  that  except  in  two  or  three  places,  they  never 
fcour  their  pewter,  and  unlefs  you  were  to  fee  it,  you 
will  not  conceive  how  dirty  and  naufeous  it  grows  in 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Their  knives  are  of  the  fame 
colour  as  their  pewter,  and  their  table-cloths  and 
napkins  fuch  as  you  fee  on  joint- {tools,  in  Bartholo- 
mew-Fair, where  the  mob  eat  their  faufages.  In 
thefe  inns  they  make  you  pay  largely,  and  fend  up 
ten  times-  as  much  as  you  can  eat.  This  is  almoft 
constantly  the  fare. — A  foop  like  warn,  with  pieces  of 
liver  fwimming  in  it ;  a  plate  full  of  brains,  fried  in 
the  fhape  of  fritters  ;  a  dim  of  livers  and  gizzards ;  a 
couple  of  fowls  (always  killed  after  your  arrival)  boil- 
ed to  rags,  without  any  the  leaft  kind  of  fauce,  or 
herbage;  another  fowl,  jufb  killed,  ftewed  as  they 
call  it ;  then  two  more  fowls,  or  a  turkey  roa'led  to 
rags.  I  mud  not  omit  to  mention,  that,  all  over 
Italy,  on  the  roads,  the  chickens  and  fowls  are  fo 
ilringy,  you  may  divide  the  brea.it.  into  as  many  fila- 
ments as  you  can  a  halfpenny-worth  of  thread.  Now 
and  then  we  get  a  little  piece  of  mutton,  or  veal,  and, 
Generally  fpeakin'g,  it  is  the  only  eatable  mor-fel  that 
falls  in  our  way.  I  fbould  mention,  that  pigeons 
boiled  and  roafted,  often  fupply  the  place  of  Ibme  of 
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the  abovenientioned  dimes.  The  bread  all  the  way 
is  exceedingly  bad,  and  the  butter  fo  rancid,  it  cannot 
be  touched,  or  even  borne  within  the  reach  of  our 
fmell.  We  procured,  the  other  day,  a  pint  of  cream, 
and  made  a  little  extempore  butter,  which  proved 
alrnoft  as  good  as  any  we  eat  in  England,  fo  that  the 
fault  feems  to  lye  in  the  manufacture,  and  not  in  the 
milk  ;  yet  fuch  is  the  force  of  education  and  cuftom, 
that  the  people  here  do  not  wifh  to  have  it  better  than 
it  is.  In  Savoy,  amongft  the  Alps,  we  were  often 
aftonhned  at  the  excellence  of  their  diet ;  fo  great  is 
the  difparity  between  French  and  Italian  cooks,  on  the 
Savoy  and  the  Loretto  roads. 

But  what  is  a  greater  evil  to  travellers  than  any  of 
the  above  recited,  though  not  peculiar  to  the  Loretto 
road,  are  the  infinite  numbers  of  gnats,  bugs,  fleas, 
and  lice,   which  infeft  us  by  night  and  by  day. 

You  will  grant,  after  this  defcription  of  the  horrors 
of  an  Italian  journey,  that  one  ought  to  take  no  fmall 
pleafure  in  treading  on  clallic  ground  •,  yet,  believe 
me,  I  have  not  caricatured  j  every  article  of  it  is  lite- 
rally true." — ] 

If  we  compare  modern  Rome,  with  regard  to  its 
prefent  extent,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  with 
leveral  other  cities  in  the  world,  we  fhall  find  many 
that  furpafs  it  •,  but,  when  we  add  the  power  and 
influence  it  has  maintained,  during  fo  many  centuries, 
over  many  powerful  nations,  Rome  never  had  its 
equal  in  the  world. 

It  is  highly  probable,  both  from  ocular  demon- 
ilration  and  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,  that 
the  walls  of  the  modern  city  are,  in  many  places? 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  ancient,  and  their  circum- 
ferences nearly  equal.  But  the  difference  between, 
the  number  of  buildings  on  this  fpot  is  very  great,  one 
half  of  modern  Rome  lying  wafte,  or  converted  into 
gardens,  fields,  meadows,  and  vineyards  •,  in  which 
the  mofl  magnificent  (rruclures  were  anciently  erected. 
You  may  walk  wholly  round  the  city  in  three  or  fo;tr 
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hours  at  moft,  the  circumference  being  reckoned 
about  thirteen  more  Italian  miles  :  whereas  a  tous 
round  the  city  of  Paris  and  its  fuburbs  will,  at  leaft,. 
require  fix  or  feven  hours. 

It  muft  be  granted,  that  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants  in  ancient  Rome  exceeded  that  of  the  modern,, 
it    appearing  from   Ciacconius,   in  the  life  of  pope 
Gregory  XL   that,,  in  the  year  1376,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  Rome  amounted  only  to  thirty- 
three  thoufand.     Paulus  Jovius  informs  us,  that,  un- 
der the   happy  and   peaceable  government  of  pope 
Leo,  the  number  was  increafed  to  eighty-five  thou- 
fand ;  but  in  the   turbulent  times   of  Clement  VIL 
Rome  could  boaft  only  of  thirty-two  thoufand  inha- 
bitants.    In  the  year  1  709  the  number  of  births,   at 
Rome,  amounted  to  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fixty-two ,  and  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  to  a 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
fixty-eight  •,  among  whom  were  forty  bifhops,  two 
thoufand   fix   hundred  and   eighty-fix  priefts,    three 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  monks,;  a  thou- 
fand eight  hundred"  and  fourteen  nuns,   three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  three  courtefans,  or  licenfed  profti- 
tutes,   and  fourteen   Moors,.    The    Jews  were   not. 
thought  wTorthy  of  being  included  in  this  computa- 
tion,   though  they  amounted  to  about  eight  or  nine 
thoufand..     Five  years  after,  namely,  in  July  17 14,. 
pope  Clement  XI.  ordered  an  account  to  be  taken  by 
CariTiCcioii  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  Rome,  the  num- 
ber  of  which,,  then,    amounted  to    a  hundred  and 
forty-three     thoufand  •,    whereas    Paris    contains,   at 
leafc,  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thoufand,  and 
London  ftiSl  moie,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  yearly 
bills  of  mortality.     The  latter  city  has,   within  thefe 
twenty  years,  increafed  fo  prodigioufly,   that  the  dif- 
ference between  London,  and  Paris  is  fufneiently  evi- 
dent from  taking  a  view  of  the  latter  from  the  tower 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  of  the  former  from  the  upper 
gallery  in  St.  Paul's   cupola.     With,  regard  to  the- 
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multitude  of  inhabitants;  London,  indeed,  has  mere 
open  and  larger fquares  than  Paris  j  but  Paris  abounds 
with  feveral  fpacious  convents,  which  are,  in  propor- 
tion, but  thinly  inhabited.  The  people  have  alio 
little  employment  upon  the  Seine,  whereas  the  many 
hundred  large  vefleis,  and  the  almoft  infinite  number 
of  boats  and  other  fmall  craft  on  the  Thames,  main- 
tain more  people  than  many  large  cities  contain.  We 
may  form  fome  conjecture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don from  the  quantity  of  provisions,  there  being,  one 
day  with  another,  twelve  hundred  oxen  killed,  and 
•upward  of  twenty  thoufand  fheep  every  week,  be- 
fide  twelve  thoufand  hogs  and  calves ;  as  appears 
from  exad  regifters,  and  the  afTurances  given  the  king 
of  Pruffia,  in  1725,  at  Herenhaufen,  by  lord  Town- 
fhend. 

,  The  fovereignty  of  ancient  Rome  over  a  great  part 
-of  the  globe  items,  indeed,  to  give  it  a  fuperiority 
over  modern  Rome  •,  but  the  latter  boafts  of  a  mo- 
narchy railed  by  a  peculiar  fort  of  policy,  and,  in  re- 
fpect  of  the  extent  of  dominions,  efpecially  before 
Luther's  reformation,  furpaffes  ancient  Rome  itfelf. 
And  I  muft  own,  that  in  external  fplendor  and  the 
beauty  of  its  temples  and  palaces,  modern  Rome  ex- 
cels the  ancient.  In  this  refpect  I  differ  from  St.  Au- 
guftin,  who  wifhed,  above  all  things,  to  have  feen 
'Chriftum  in  earns,  Paulum  in  ere,  Remain  in  fiore. 
"  Chrift  in  the  flefh,  St.  Paul  preaching,  and  Rome 
44  in  its  ancient  glory." 

The  veneration  entertained  of  antiquity,  and  the 
natural  prejudices  of  mankind  for  things  loft  or  ab- 
fent,  make  us  look  upon  them  in.  a  quite  different 
light  from  thofe  that  are  actually  prefent.  The  beauty 
of  a  city  does  not  iblely  confift  in  the  number  of  its 
flames,  and  the  enormous  extent  of  its  buildings, 
of  which  ancient  Rome  boafted.  No  city  in  Europe 
can  ffiew  any  thing  equal  to  St.  Peter's  church  at 
Rome  5  and  I  queftion  whether  Nero's  golden  palace, 
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or  any  other  building  in  ancient  Rome,  could  be  com* 
pared  with  this  Structure. 

If  we  confider  the  prodigious  fums  annually  remit- 
ted to  this  city  from  all  countries  of  the  Romiffi  reli- 
gion, we  (hall  be  the  lefs  furprifed  that  Rome  was 
able  to  recover  herfelf  after  fo  many  fevere  devalua- 
tions. A  few  centuries  ago,  the  power  of  the  pope 
was  fo  considerable,  that  not  only  feveral  kings  paid 
Kim  an  annual  tribute,  but  feditions,  excommunica- 
tions, and  even  deprivation  of  their  dignity  were  the 
general  confequences  of  his  difpleafure.  St.  Anto- 
ninus obferves  that  the'  words  of  the  royal  prophet, 
Pf.  viii.  ver.  7,  &c.  "  Thou  haft  put  all  things  under 
tc  his  feer,  all  iheep  and  oxen,  alfo  the  wild  beafts 
45  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  fifti  of  the 
"  lea,  and  whatever  it  contains,"  have  been  literally 
accomplished  in  the  pope :  for,  according  to  this 
commentator,  under  him  were  Subjected  the  fneep,  or 
Chriijians ;  the  oxen,  or  Jews ;  the  beafts  of  the 
field,  or  heathens;  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or  good  and 
bad  angels ;  and,  laftiy,  the  fifh  in  the  fea,  or  the 
fouls  in  purgatory.  The  orthodox  cannot  be  offended 
with  this  interpretation,  they  being  compared  to  that 
innocent  creature  the  Sheep-,  but  heretics  are  little 
obliged  to  Urban  Cerri,  who,  in  his  State  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  Church,  ftiles  them  unclean  beafts,  and  highly 
commends  pope  Innocent  XI.  for  his  zeal  in  perfect- 
ing heretics  \  exhorting  him  to  proceed,  by  applying, 
profanely,  thefe  words  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apofties, 
chap.  x.  ver.  13.  &t  Rife,  Peter,  kill  and  eat,"  to  the 
Roman  pontiff. 

The  pope's  revenues  muft  be  very  considerable,  if 
we  only  reckon  what  fums  are  annually  lent  to  Rome 
from  foreign  countries,  for  difpenfations,  annates, 
palls,  canonifations,  and  the  like :  and  the  great 
wealth  of  Such  families  as  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  one  of  their  relations  exalted  to  the  papal  chair, 
is  a  manifeft  proof  that  they  are  prodigious  :  for, 
.notwithstanding  the  pope's  profufe  method  of  living, 
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they  leave  behind  them  confiderable  fortune1;,  both  in 
money  and  lands;  as  is  well  known  to  be  the  cafe, 
with  regard  to  the  Ottoboni,  Altieri,  Chigi,  Pamfili, 
Barberini,.  Borghefe,  Ludovis,  and  other  papal  fami- 
lies. It  has,  in  particular,  been  computed  that  Ur- 
ban VIII.  defcended  from  the  houfe  of  Barberini,  left 
his  family  upward  of  twenty-four  millions  of  Roman 
fcudi,  about  fix  millions  fterling,  which  he  accumu- 
lated, partly  from  the  confifcation  of  the  eltates  and 
effects  of  about  three  thoufand  unhappy  perfons  put 
to  death  by  the  inquifition,  and  partly  from  other  re- 
venues  *.  Pope 


*  Our  readers  will  doubtJefs  be  gratified  on  this  occafion  by  fee- 
ing the  fees  of  the  pope's  chancery,  from  a  book  printed  abouc  iqo 
years  ago,  by  the  authority  of  the  then  pope;  being  a  table  or  lift 
of  the  fees  paid  for  abfolutions,  difpenfations,  licences,  indulgences, 
faculties  and  exemptions.  It  was  tranflated  many  years  fince,  under 
the  title  of,    Rome  a  great  cuftom-houfe  for  Jin. 

ABSOLUTIONS. 

For  a  layman  that  ftole  holy  or  confecrated  things  out  of  a  holy 
place,   10  s.  6d. 

For  the  prieft  that  reftores  not  to  the  church  the  holy  things  he 
took  away,  10  s.  6  d. 

For  him  that  reveals  another  man's  confeffion,    10  s.    6  d. 

For  him  who  lies  with  a  woman  in  the  church,  and  there  commits 
other  enormities,    g  s. 

For  him  that  hath  committed  perjury,  hath  wilfully  and  falfely 
forfworn  himfelf,  9  s. 

For  him  that  fecretly  praftifeth  ufury,   10  s,   6  d. 

For  him  that  hurieth  an  open  and  notorious  ufurer  in  Chriftian 
burial,    12  s.  * 

For  a  layman  for  the  vice  of  fimony,    9  s. 

For  a  prieft  for  the  vice  of  fimony,    10  s.  6  d.  • 

For  a  monk  for  the  vice  of  fimony,  1 2  s. 

For  him  that  firnonically  enters  holy  orders,    j  I.    6  s. 

And  his  letters  of  abfolution  from  the  fimony,    1 1.  4  s. 

For  a  layman  for  murdering  a  layman,  7  s.    6  d. 

For  him  that  hath  killed  his  father,    10  s.   6d. 

For  him  that  hath  killed  his  mother,   10  s.  6  d. 

For  him  that  hath  kiiledhis  wife,    10  s.    6d. 

For  him  that  hath  killed  his  filter,   10  s.  6d. 

For  him  that  hath  killed  his  kinfwoman,  if  they  be  of  the  laity, 
are  rated  at  no  more  than  10  s.   6  d. 

And  his  letters  of  abfolution  will  coll  him  19  s,  6  d. 
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Pope  Innocent  XII.  bears,  in  his  family  arms,  thre? 
cups,  which  he  ordered  to  be  inverted,  to  fhew  that 
he  intended  not  to  gather,  but  pour  out  and  diftribute, 

with 


But  if  the  party  fo  (lain  be  a  clerk,  a  prieft,  or  a  clergyman,  then 
the  murderer  is  bound  to  go  to  Rome,  and  vifit  the  apoftolic  fee, 
o  ].   o  s.  o  d. 

For  laying  violent  hands  on  a  clergyman,  or  religious  man,  fo  it 
be  without  efFufton  of  blood,   ios.  6d. 

For  the  hufband,  or  wife,  who  find  in  the  morning,  or  when 
jhey  awake,  the  infant  lying  by  them,    to  be  dead,  9  s. 

For  the  hufband  who  beats,  or  ftrikes  his  wife,  being  big  with 
child,  fo  as  thereupon  fhe  comes  before  her  time,  and  lofeth  her 
child,  9  s. 

For  a  woman,  who  being  with  child,  took  medicinal  drink,  to 
deftroy  her  birth,  or  doth  any  other  aft,  whereby  the  child  being 
alive  in  her  womb  is  deftroyed,  is  rated  at  7  s.    6  d. 

For  a  prieft,  or  clergyman,  that  keeps  a  concubine;  as  alfo  his 
difpenfation,  to  fave  him  from  being  irregular,  (which  by  general 
and  provincial  conftitutions  he  incurs)  all  this  together  is  rated  a>£ 
10  s.   6  d. 

For  a  layman  that  keeps  a  concubine,  10  s.  6  d. 
For  him  that  hath  defiled  a  virgin,  9  s. 
For  him  that  lyeth  with  his  own  mother,  7  s.   6  d. 
For  him  that  lyeth  with  his  filter,  7  s.  6  d. 
For  him  that  lyeth  with  his  godmother,   7  s.  6  d. 
For  him  that  lyeth  with  any  woman  that  is  of  his  blood,  or  car- 
pal kindred,   7  s.  6  d. 

For  him  that  robs  or  fpoils  another,  12  s. 

For  him  that  burns  his  neighbour's  houfe,  Szc.    12  s. 

For  him  that  forges  letters  teftimonial,   10  s.  6  d. 

For  him  that  is  a  witnefs  tofuch  forged  letters,    10  s.  6d. 

For  him  that  forgeth  any  writs  of  the  office  of  the  penitentiary  4 
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For  him  that  forgeth  letters  of  privilege,  1  1.  4  s. 

For  him  that  forgeth  the  pope's  hand,   1  1.  7  s. 

For  him  that  forgeth  letters  apofloiical,   1  1.  ys. 

For  him  who  in  a  criminal  caufe  takes  a  falfe  oath,   93. 

For  him  that  takes  two  holy  orders  in  one  day,  2  1.    6  s. 

For  him  who  celebrateth  the  fervice  of  any  order  he  hath  not 
taken,    2  1.    6  s. 

For  him  that  procures  himfelf  to  be  promoted  to  a  feigned  title, 
that  is,  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  benefice,  when  indeed  he  hath  none,  if 
lie  confirm  with  a  falfe   oath,  2  1.  9  s.  6  d. 

For  him  that  is  ordained  without  letters  dimififory,  from  his  own 
ordinary,    2  1.  8  s.    6d, 

For  him  that  holds  many  benefices,  2  1.  17  s. 

For 
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with  this  motto,  aliis,  nonfibi;  but  Pafquin  put  the 
comma  after  the  word  nony  and  by  that  means  intirely 
changed  the  meaning,  and,  indeed,  with  a  great  deal 

of 

For  a    king  fox  going   to   the  holy   fepulchre  without  licence, 
7I.  10s. 
For  a  prince  who  vowed  to  vifit  the  holy  facrament,   1 1.   10s. 

DISPENSATIONS. 

For  a  baflard  to  enter  all  holy  orders,  and  take  a  benefice  with  8 
cure,    1 8  s. 

To  have  two  benefices  compatible,  16  s. 

To  have  three  benefices,    1  1.   6  s.    % 

To  marry  in  the  4th  degree  of  confanguinity,  1 1.  5  s.  6d. 

To  marry  in  the  3d  degree  of  confanguinity,    2  1.    6  s. 

To  marry  in  the  2d  degree  of  confanguinity,  2I.   2  s.  6d. 

To  marry  in  the  ift  degree,   2  1.    14  s. 

To  marry  her  with  whom  one  hath  a  fpecial  kindred,  4I.  10  s„ 

For  him  who  having  one  wife  abfenr,  and  hearing  her  to  be  dead, 
marrieth  another,  but  fhe  proving  to  be  alive,  he  notwithstanding 
defireth  to  keep  and  to  live  with  the  latter,    15  s. 

And  moreover  there  mull  be  a  compofition  with  the  datary, 
which  will  be  fometimes  300,  400,  500,  or  600  gloffes,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  perfons  fo  married ;  and  the  clerk  or 
writer  will  have  10  s.  6  d. 

For  a  man  or  woman  that  is  found  hang'd,  that  they  may  have 
Chriitian  burial,    1 1.  7  s.  6  d. 

For  one  that  entered  into  his  benefice  by  fimony,  that  he  may 
ftOtwithftanding  retain  the  fame,    1  1.  10  s. 

For  one  under  age  to  enter  holy  orders,  and  to  be  made  a  priefl^ 
2  1.  g  s.  6  d. 

For  one  under  age  to  be  ordained  a  bifhop,  2  1.   9  s.  6  d. 

To  be  ordained  at  any  time  of  the  year,  4I.  is. 

LICENCES. 

For  a  man  to  change  his  vow,    1  <J  s. 

For  a  layman  to  change  his  vow  of  going  to  Rome,  to  vifit  the 
apoflolic  churches,  1 8  s. 

To  eat  flefh  and  white-meats  in  Lent,  and  other  failing  days, 
los.  6d. 

That  a  king  or  queen  fhall  enjoy  fuch  indulgences,  as  if  they 
went  to  Rome,    15  1. 

For  a  queen  to  adopt  a  child,    300  1. 

That  a  king,  or  a  prince,  may  exact  contributions  of  the  clergy, 

If  the  contribution  arife  to  a  hundred  thoufand  florins,  then  lor 
t*he  Crit  thoufand  he  mult  have  7  s.  6  d. 

And 
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of  truth.  The  court  of  Rome  cart  confiderably  in-" 
creafe  its  revenues,  being  able  to  difpofe  of  confecrat- 
ed  reliques,  palls,  Jgni  Dei>  rofaries,    indulgences, 


And  for  every  other  florin,    is.  6  d. 

That  a  king  upon  Chriftmas-day  morning,  may  caufe  a  naked 
fword  to  be  carried  before  him,  as  is  carried  before  his  holinefs  the 
pope,    ill.    5s. 

That  he  that  preaches  before  a  king,  may  give  indulgence  to  all 
that  hear  him,  18  s. 

That  a  nobleman  may  go  into  a  monaftery,  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  followers,   1 8  s. 

To  receive  the  facrament,  or  be  buried  in  a  church  interdicted, 

To  found  an  hofpital,    I  I.    4  s. 
To  found  a  chapel,   1  1.    4  s. 
To  erect  a  church  parochial,   1 1.    10  s. 
To  erect  a  church  collegiate,    3  1. 
To  erect  a  cathedral  cr,urch,  3  1.    15  s. 
To  found  a  deanry  in  the  fame,    1  1.   10  s, 
For  the  prebendary,   1  J.  4  s. 
To  erect  an  univerfity,    1 1 1.  5  s. 
To  tranflate  it  from  one  place  to  another,  4  I.   10  s. 
To  make  a  city  of  a  town,   and  therein  erecl  a  bifhop's  fee,  75 1. 
That  a  town  may  have  a  fchool  kept  in  the  parifh  church,  2  1.  5  s. 
For  a  city  to  coin  money,   37I.   10s. 

That  a  town  which  hath  ufed  green  wax  in  its  feal,  may  ufe  red, 
3I.  15s. 

For  a  layman  to  choofe  his  confeffor,   15  s. 
To  marry  in  times  prohibited,   2  1.   5  s. 
To  eat  flefh  in  times  prohibited,   1 1.   4  s, 
Not  to  be  tied  to  fafting  days,    I ;  1.  4  s. 
To  have  a  portable  altar,  1  5  s. 
To  have  mafs  in  a  place  interdicted,    15  s. 
To  go  into  a  nunnery  alone,   18  s. 

To  divide  a  dead  body  into  two,  that  it  may  be  buried  in  two 
places,    18  s. 

That  during  the  interdict  of  a  town,  the  officers  may  have  mafs 
ar,d  fervice  in  a  chapel,    3  1.    15  s. 

For  a  town  to  take  out  of  the  church  them  that  have  taken  fancta- 
ary  therein,   4 1.   10s. 

For  a  prieft  to  fay  mafs  in  any  place,   6  6* 
For  a  bifhop  to  vifit,   3  1. 

For  a  bifhop  to  take  to  himfelf  a  year's  profit  of  every  vacant  be- 
nefice for  three  years,   3I.   15  s. 

To  exercife  epifcopal  jurildiction  out  of  his  diocefe,   3I. 
To  exact  a  fubfidy,  or  benevolence  of  his  clergy/  1 1.  10  s. 

INDUL- 
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gwetus's,  and  bones  out  of  the  catacombs  at  a  cheap 
rate. 

The  apoftolic  chamber  manages  the  lands  and  reve- 
nues belonging  to  the  pope  :  and  in  this  office  the  em- 
ployments are  fo  profitable,  that  the  principal  are  lold 
for  eighty  or  a  hundred  thoufand  dollars  (about  2  2, 500 1. 
fterling.)  The  granting  and  collating  of  ecclefiafticai 
benefices,  difpenfations,  and  the  like,  are  performed  in 
the  datary,  fo  called  from  the  ufual  fubfcription,  Datum 
Rorme  apud  fanftum  Petrum,  &c.  when  the  pope  refides 
in  the  Vatican  •,  and  apud  fanSium  Mariam  major  em  y 
•when  in  the  Quirinal  palace.  Every  inftrument,  dif- 
patched  in  the  datary,  is  carried  into  the  fecretary's 
office,  the  datary  being  only  a  kind  of  department  of 

INDULGENCES. 

For  an  hofpital,   or  chapel,   to  laii  one  year,  1 3.  4  s, 

For  two  years,  1 1.    10  s. 

For  three  years,   1 1.    16  s„ 

For  four  years,   2  1.   5  s. 

For  five  years,    3  I. 

For  fix  years,    3  1.   1  5  s. 

For  the  remiffion  of  the  third  part  of  one's  fins,  7 1.   10  s. 

FACULTIES. 

To  abfolve  all  delinquent?,    3  1. 
To  difpenfe  with  irregularities,    3  I. 

EXEMPTIONS. 

Of  fryars  minors  from  the  jurifdi£h'on  of  their  provincials,  2  1.  5  sa 

From  the  jurifdiclion  of  a  bimop,   during  his  time,  3  1.  15  s. 

And  if  the  abbot  will  have  withal  a  licence  to  wear  a  mitre,  it  will 
.coft  him  (by  the  rate-book  of  pope  John  XXII.)   7  1.    10  s. 

For  a  bifhop  from  the  jurifdiclion  of  his  metropolitan,  during  his 
life,   3  1.    15  f. 

Of  a  parochial  church  from  the  bifhop's  jurifdidtion,    1  I.   10s. 

Of  the  parfon  of  a  parifh  from  the  power  of  his  ordinary,  during 
a  fuit,   1  1.    10  s. 

Of  a  town  from  any  impofition,   4 1.   1  o  s. 

Of  a  private  perfon  from  the  fame,  2  1.  5  s. 

Of  a  monaftery,   and  convent,   from  the  fame,  as  it  is  found  in 
pae  rate-book  of  pope  John  XXII.     It  is  taxed  at  22 1.  2  s. 
Ctetera  dffunt* 
N.  B0  This  is  on)y  the  pope's  fhare<. 
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It.  The  rota  is  confidered  as  a  parliament,  or  a  court 
of  ultimate  appeal.  The  confiftory  is  the  higheft  af- 
fembly  where  the  cardinals  have  a  feat  and  vote: 
there  is  free  accefs  into  this  affembly  on  particular  oc- 
cafions. 

The  pope's  forces,  either  by  fea  or  land,  make  but 
,  a  poor  figure;  and  you  fee  no  foldiers,  except  in  the 
caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  Civita  Vecchia,  Urbino,  Fer- 
rara,  and  fome  other  fmall  garrifons  on  the  frontiers. 
The  pope's  Swifs  guards  make  a  handfome  appear- 
ance, yet  ferve  only  for  keeping  off  the  crowd  at  pub- 
lic folemnities.  I  mud  needs  fay,  that  foreigners  find 
them  here  civil  on  all  occafions,  eipecially  when  one 
fpeaks  to  them  in  German,  and  calls  them  landfmen 
or  countrymen:  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  fame' 
good  character  cannot  be  always  given  to  the  Swifs  at 
Verfailles.  And  I  remember,  that  a  certain  Auftrian 
nobleman,  of  the  fifil  rank,  being  preffed  by  the 
crowd,  in  return  to  his  polite  compliment  of  landf- 
man,  received  this  rude  and  brutal  anfwer:  "  To- 
"  day,  indeed,,  every  bear-leader  will  call  me  coun- 
"  tryman." 

To  prevent  all  diforders  in  the  city  of  Rome,  they 
have  three  hundred  Sbirri  or  halberdiers,  whofe  com- 
mander is  called  Barigello.  He  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  others  by  a  gold  chain,  with  a  medal  of  the  fame 
metal  hanging;  to  it.  When  he  is  defirous  of  being- 
known,  he  wears  the  chain  about  his  neck.  His 
employment  was  formerly  in  good  efteem,  but,  at 
prefent,  it  is  fallen  into  great  contempt. 

The  figure  which  the  cardinals  make  is  not  at  all 
correspondent  to  that  of  perfons  who  claim  an  equal 
rank  with  crowned  heads.  The  title  of  cardinal  is 
pretty  ancient,  but  not  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  taken 
at  prefent.  In  former  times  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome  chofe  their  bifhops,  who 
fvas  confirmed  by  the  emperor,  and  fometimes  de- 
prived by  him  for  feditious  practices.  The  great 
reputation  in  which  cardinals  were  held  began  under 
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pope  Nicholas  II.  They  had  the  red  hat  given  them 
by  Innocent  IV.  in  the  year  1243,  at  the  council  of 
Lyons.  Paul  II.  conferred  the  red  habit  upon  them; 
and  for  the  title  of  eminentiffimus  they  are  indebted  to 
pope  Urban  VIII.  having,  formerly,  no  other  ftile 
than  illuftrijfimi,  like  other  bifhops  and  prelates  :  that 
they  formerly  wore  woollen  and  linen  caps,  appears 
from  Petri  Diaconi  Chronic.  Caffinenf.  lib.  iv.  c.  ii. 
p.  428.  The  red  hat  is  faid  to  be  an  emblem  of  their 
readinefs  to  fried  their  blood  in  the  caufe  of  religion ; 
but  we  find  few  cardinals  in  the  lift  of  martyrs.  It 
is  certain  that  this  whole  fcarlet  habit  is  very  becom- 
ing; and  the  dead  cardinals  are  painted  red,  the  bet- 
ter to  fet  off  their  cadaverous  countenances.  Cardinal 
Pamfili  was  buried  on  the  24th  of  March,  after  his 
body  had  lain  fome  time  in  Hate,  in  St.  Agnes's 
church,  a  la  Piazza  Navona,  and  his  face  painted  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour  with  vermilion. 

In  the  promoting  foreign  prelates  to  thecardinalfhip, 
the  pope  regulates  himfelf  according  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  crowned  heads,  who  profefs  the  Roman  catholic 
religion :  and  this  privilege  the  king  of  Sardinia  ob- 
tained by  a  refined  piece  of  policy,  recommending  to 
pope  Benedict  XIII.  Ferreri,  a  brother  of  the  marquis 
d'Ormea,  whom  the  pope  himfelf  would  gladly  have 
f^n  inverted  with  the  purple.  I  could  alio  name  a 
cardinal  who  owed  his  promotion  to  a  defender  of  the 
proteftant  faith,  namely,  George  I.  king  of  Great 
Britain,  who  procured  him  the  nomination  of  .the 
king  of  Poland;  but  the  peculiar  connections  of  this 
affair  are  beft  known  to  the  prefent  hifhop  of  Namur, 
formerly  the  abbe  Strickland. 

The  conclave  is' the  fcene  where  the  cardinals  prin- 
cipally endeavour  to  difplay  their  parts,  and  where 
many  transactions  pafs  which  hardly  (hew  their  infpi- 
ration  from  the  Holy  Ghoft.  It  is  well  known,  that, 
during  the  election  of  a- pope  in  172  1,  the  animo- 
fkies  ran  fo  high,  that  they  came  to  blows  with  both 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  threw  the  ftandifhes  at  each-. 
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other.  Davia,  Albani,  Pamfili,  and  Althan,  moil 
diftinguimed  thernfelves  in  thefe  quarrels  ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  at  all  furprifmg,  that  among  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  conclave,  they  have  one  or  two  fur- 
geons.  At  each  election,  the  emperor,  and  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  have  a  right  of  excepting  againft 
any  perfon  propoied  for  the  papal  dignity ;  but  this 
muft  be  done  before  the  full  number  of  voices  requi- 
fite  for  that  purpofe  is  actually  declared.  While  an 
election  may  be  prevented  by  cabals  or  intrigue* 
recourfe  is  feldom  had  to  an  exclufion. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  conclave's  fittings 
Rome  is  filled  with  pafquinades,  and  every  day  copies 
of  them  are  fold  fecretly,  in  the  coffee -houfes,  to 
foreigners  -,  but  they  are  generally  wretched  per- 
formances. 

It  is  furprifing  that  forne  means  have  not  been  dis- 
covered for  limiting  the  duration  of  a  conclave,  as 
fuch  clofe  confinement  to  perfons,  who  ufually  live 
in  commodious  palaces,  muft,  efpecially  in  hot  wea- 
ther, be  extrearnly  inconvenient.  In  England,  juries 
are  locked  up  in  criminal  cafes,  without  meat,  drink, 
or  candle,  till  they  have  agreed  on  a  verdict.  How 
far  this  might  be  imitated,  with  regard  to  conclaves, 
I  fnall  leave  others  to  determine.  It  would,  at  leait, 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  caballing,  and  render  unnecef- 
fary  many  privileges  granted  to  the  conclavifts,  who 
are  two  attendants  on  each  cardinal;  a  fet  of  perfons 
who  muft  be  all  pleafed,  becaule  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  moft  fecret  intrigues.  Their  favour  is  of 
great  importance,  it  being  evident  from  the  hiftory 
of  papal  elections,  that  they  have  often  gained  for 
their  m afters  the  papal  throne. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined  with  what  difpatch 
each  cardinal  partitions  and  contrives,  according  to  his 
own  fancy,  the  fmali  part  allotted  him  in  the  conclave 
for  h:s  cell.  The  whole  apartment  is  not  above 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  fquare,  which  is  laid  out  into 
a  dining-room,   a  bed-chamber,   and  lobby,  for  ier- 
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vants  and  conclavifts:  fome  make  two  (lories  of  it, 
but  then  the  flair-cafe  is  very  narrow.  The  cells 
have  no  other  partition  than  cloth-hangings ;  fo  that, 
when  a  large  room  is  divided  into  many  cells,  what- 
ever is  fpoken  aloud  in  any  of  them,  may  be  heard  in. 
all  the  reft.  Hence  appears  the  fcandalous  falfity 
which  the  author  of  a  treatife,  intitled  La  Guerre 
d'ltalie,  ou  Memoires  du  Comte  D — — ,  is  guilty  of,  in 
faying,  that  the  young  cardinals  in  the  conclave  divert 
themfelves  with  their  miftrefTes,  give  little  concerts, 
finging  and  dancing  themfelves,  like  wanton  boys. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  no  cardinal  has  the 
liberty  of  chufmg  his  cell,  but  muft  content  himfelf 
with  that  affigned  him  by  lot.  But  when  any  cardi- 
nal refufes  to  attend  the  election,  his  cell  remains 
unoccupied.  The  cardinals  created  by  the  late  pope, 
and  his  other  dependants,  have  the  hangings  and  fur- 
niture of  their  -cells  of  a  dark-violet  colour;  but 
others  have  green.  The  former,  likewife,  are  drefled 
in  purple,  during  the  time  of  the  conclaye.  The 
chapel  of  Sixtus  IV.  is  fitted  up  for  the  fcrutiny  and 
adoration,  and  in  it  is  ailove  for  burning  the  fuffrages 
or  voting  billets. 

iLach  conclave  coils  the  papal  treafury  about  two 
hundred  thoufand  fcudi;  nor  have  foreign  princes  any 
reafon  to  defire  frequent  conclaves;  particularly  the 
emperor,  who  always  fends  an  ambaflador  extraordi- 
nary, and  alfo  defrays  the  charges  of  the  German 
cardinals,  who  on  this  occafion  retire  to  Rome :  fo 
that  each  of  the  two  lad  conclaves  is  faid  to  have  coil 
him  upward  of  two  thoufand  Rhenifh  guilders.  Dur- 
ing the  conclave,  many  diforders  and  violences  are 
daily  committed,  efpecialiy  in  the  'country;  where 
foreigners,  who  have  no  connection  with  the  candi- 
dates, and  confequently  mould  have  nothing  to  fear, 
would  act  very  imprudently,  not  to  retire  to  their 
lodgings  before  it  is  dark.  Twenty  or  thirty  mur- 
ders are  generally  committed  in  the  flreets  of  Rome, 
during;  the  fitting  of  the  conclave. 

Berore 
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Before  I  conclude  my  defcription  of  the  papal- 
court,  I  muft  obferve,  that  protectants  are  not  admit- 
ted to  an  audience,  if  they  refufe  to  kifs  the  pope's 
foot.  Clement  I.  was,  however,  lefs  fcrupulous  in  this 
particular,  and,  when  fuch  protectants  withdrew, 
would  give  them  his  blernng,  adding,  Ad  minimum  non 
tiocebit,  "  It  will,  at  leaft,  do  no  harm."  No  perfon 
is  admitted  to  the  pope  with  a  fword  or  cane ;  nor 
mult  any  prefume  to  wear  gloves  in  his  prefence ;  for, 
when  the  Swifs  guards,  who  walk  before  the  pope, 
obferve  foreigners  with  their  gloves  on,  they  imme- 
diately order  them  to  pull  them  off. 

On  Maundy  Thurfday,  feveral  religious  fraternities, 
and  a  numerous  proceflion  of  others,  among  whom 
ten   or   twelve  were   mafked,    came   to   St.   Peter's 
church  and  fcoumed  their  naked  backs  with  thongs 
tagged  with  iron.     It  was  eafy,  from  the  quantity  of 
blood  on  the  pavement,  to  diftinguifh  the  place  where 
they   ftood.      Whether  thefe   were   voluntary    Mf^ 
tormentors,  or  whether  this  flogging  penance  had  been 
enjoined  them  for  fome  enormous  crimes,  I  lhall  not 
pretend  to  determine  :  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  a  light- 
ed torch  was  carried  behind  them,  and  often  applied 
to  their  backs,  to  ftcp  the  great  effufion  of  blood. 
Benedict:  XIII.  forbid  fuch  proceulons,  as  not  proper 
to  be  allowed  among  Christians ;  but,  as  no  pope  was 
then  elected,  every  perfon  followed  his  own  opinion. 
How  the  fantaftical  prierts  of  Beliona,  Ifis,  and  the 
Dea  Syriae  difciplined  themfelves,  is  fufticiently  de- 
fcribed  in  ancient  hiftory. 

From  the  Tribuna,  over  the  ftatue  of  St.  Veronica, 
near  the  altar  Maggiore,  is  (hewn  a  piece  of  Chrift's 
crofs  ;  part  of  the  iron  of  the  fpear  with  which  he 
was  pierced,  and,  laftly,  an  imprefiion  of  our  Savi- 
our's bloody  face  on  a  linen  cloth.  The  name  of  St. 
Veronica  is,  in  all  probability,  derived  from  the  fable 
cf  the  vera  Icon,  or  true  image  of  Chrift;  and  Ma- 
billon  (in  Prtf.  Mufai  ltd.)  conjectures,  that  this 
fpurious  faint  acquired  the  name  from  a  painted  fics 
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of  Chrift^  and  the  Greek  words  <p/pw,  I  bear,  and  umn 
an  image. 

On  Good  Friday,  fome  of  our  company,  following 
a  great  concourfe  of  people,  came  to  a  fubterraneous 
chapel  belonging  to  the  jefuits^  which,  as   foon  as 
they  had  entered,  was  immediately  locked.     The  fa- 
thers diftributed  to  each  a  knotted  fcourge,  while  an- 
other of  the  fraternity,  at   the  altar,  made  a  long 
fiarangue  on  our  Saviour's  fufferings,   and  -concluded 
with  faying,  "  that  the  leaft  we  could  do  was,  by  his 
example,  to  chaftife  our  flefh  and  blood."     He  then 
exhorted  his  audience  that,  in  performing  this  holy 
duty,   "  they  would  not  fpare  the  old  Adam."     The 
lights  were  now  put  out,  and  the  Litany  fung,  during 
Which  time  the  audience   continued  fcourging  and 
whipping  themfelves.     The  exhortation  and  fcourg- 
ings  Were  three  times  repeated.     I  fuppofe  the  inten- 
tion of  putting  out  the  lights  was,  that  fome  might 
not  fcourge  themfelves  too  feverely,  and  the  modeily 
of  others  who  dripped  themfelves,  might  not  be  ex- 
pofed  by  their  ftripes.     The  proteftants  who  entered 
with  the  crowd,  were  not  difpleafed  with  the  dark- 
nets,  as  they  were  not  inclined  to  lacerate  their  bodies 
for  the  Benefit  of  their  fouls  •,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
did  not  think  it  advifable  to  make  themfelves  known. 
The  difcipline  being  ended,  the  fcourges  were  return- 
ed, and  the  doors  thrown  open. 

On  the  fame  day  was  expofed,  in  the  Greek  church, 
.&  wooden  model .  of  Chriil's  fepulchre ;  the  biihop 
adifted  the  reft  of  the  clergy  in  fmging  the  antiphone, 
with  a  round  tiara  on  his  head. 

Turks  and  Jews  are  ufually  baptifed  on  Eafier-Eve 
in  the  Lateran  church,  and  great  numbers  of  eccle- 
fiaftics  are  at  the  fame  time  admitted  into  holy  orders, 
Thole  who  are  delirous  of  feeing  Rome,  would  do 
well  not  to  poftpone  it  till  after  the  middle  of  Lent, 
becaufe,  from  that  time  till  E-after,  mod  of  the  fins; 
altar-pieces  are  covered. 
Vol.  V,  £  The 
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The  city  of  Rome  .has  differed  fb  much  from  the 
ancient  Gauls,  Vandals,   Heruli,    Oftrogoths,     Vifi-* 
goths,  and  German  troops ;  efpeeially  from  the  latter 
in  the  year  1527,   headed  by  Charles  of  Bourbon, 
that  it  is  laid  to  have  been  facked  or  pillaged  feven 
times:  this,  however,   is  certain,  that  the  furface  of 
the  ground  on  which  Rome  was  originally  founded, 
is  furprifingly  altered  by  their  frequent  ravages.     It 
is  difficult,  at  prefent,  to  diftinguifh  the  feven  hills, 
on  which  Rome  was  anciently  built,  the  low  grounds 
having  been  filled  up  by  the  ruins  of  whole  ftreets ; 
lb  that  we  fometimes  afcend  an  eminence  celebrated 
by  the  ancients  without  perceiving  it.     Antiquity  in- 
forms us,  that  the  afcent  from  the  ftreet  to  the  Pan- 
.iheon  or  Rotundo  confifted  of  thirteen  fteps  •,  whereas 
•now  the  whole  area  about  it  is  upon  a  level  with  the 
■pavement  of  the  temple.     The  bafis  and  infcription 
'of  Trajan's  pillar  is  lower  than  the  adjacent  ground, 
"ib  that  it  will  be  requifite,  for  preferring  that  part  of 
the  pillar,  to  fupport  the  ditch  made  round  it  with  a 
wall.     It  is  common  in  digging  deep  for  the  founda- 
tion of  houfes,  &c.  to  difcovcr  pillars,  ftatues,  and 
fragments  of  ancient  buildings ;  and,  in  fome  places., 
they  have  even  found  the  pavement  of  the  old  city, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  prefent  furface  of  the 
ground.     And   this   alteration    of  the  furface    has, 
likewife,   in  all  probability,  affected  the  falubrity  of 
the  air. 

The  stupendous  common-fewers  by  which  the  filth 
and  dirt  of  the  ancient  city  was  conveyed  in  the  Cloaca 
maxima,  have,  indeed,  frill  many  paffages  for  con- 
laying  away  the  foil  and  water  ;  but  the  greateft  part 
of  thefe  are  flopped,  and  the  Cloaca  maxima  itfelf  is 
in  bad  order.  This  mufl  needs  cauie  a  putrefaction 
in  the  air,  which  is  too  fenfibly  perceived  by  thole, 
who,  by  digging  deep  into  the  earth,  happen  to  dif- 
cover  an  aperture  of  Rich  an  obftructed  link;  there 
being  feveral  instances  of  workmen  who  have  left 
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their  lives  from  the  putrid  effluvia,  notwithstanding 
all  their  care  and  caution.  The  fame  alterations  are 
viiib'le  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  efpecially  thofe 
near  the  fea-,  feveral  fine  cities  and  palaces  being  an- 
ciently erected  there,  and  frequented,  as  the  moil 
healthy  fpots  in  time  of  peftilence  -,  which  are  now  quite 
the  reverie,  part  of  the  fea-coaft  being  a  wet  marfhy 
foil,  and  the  air  fo  bad,  that  during  the  rummer  fea- 
fon,  feveral  of  the  convents  are  forfaken,  the  monks 
removing  to  fome  more  healthful  fituation.  The 
land,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  is  but 
badly  cultivated,  and,  in  the  night-time,  covered 
with  fogs  and  igneous  Vapours.  Thefe  muft  have 
been  uncommon  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans ; 
for  Livy  often  mentions  fuch  phenomena  as  prodi- 
gies, or  omens  :  and,  in  the  Roman  mythology, 
they  occaMoned  propitiatory  facrifkes  and  offerings. 
Mineral  fulphur  is  often  dug  near  Rome,  in  the  form 
of  white  earth,  and  afterward  purified  by  fublimation. 
Vitriol  is  found  here  in  abundance,  and  that  found  in 
the  copper  mines,  is  called  Roman  vitriol.  There 
are  alum  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome ; 
arfenic,  alfo,  abounds  here.  From  thefe  works  and 
mines  rife  many  noxious  effluvia,  which  never  affected 
ancient  Rome,  thefe  minerals  being  then  unknown, 
or  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Perhaps,  a  concurrence  of  all  thefe  circumstances 
have  contributed  to  alter  the  temperature  of  the  fea- 
fons,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  mildnefs  of  the 
winters,  for  fome  time  obferved  in  this  climate.  Some 
parTiges  in  Horace  intimate,  that  during  the  winter 
in  his  time,  the  ftreets  of  Rome  were  filled  with  fnow 
and  ice:  and  it  appears  from  the  fixth  fatire  of  Ju- 
venal, that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  fee  the  Tiber 
frozen  over:  whereas,  at  prefent,  the  winter  muff. 
be  remarkably  cold  for  fnow  to  lie  a  day  in  the  city; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  Tiber,  no  perfon  can  remem- 
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The  alterations  in  the  adjacent  countries  have  alio 
proved  prejudicial  to  the  Tiber-,  its  mouth  or  efflux 
into  the  fea  is  almoft  choaked  up  with  mud  and  fand  °, 
and  its  bed  very  much  contracted  by  filth  and  rubbifh 
from  the  houfes  fituated  on  its  banks :   fo  that  a  ftrong 
fouth-wind  is  often  the  caufe  of  its  overflowing  its 
banks,   and  caufing  great  inundations  in  Rome,   and 
the  adjacent  country.     The  papal  chamber  has,   in- 
deed,  employed  one  Cornelius  Mayer,   a  Dutchman, 
to  erect  proper  works  for  confining  the   river  to  its 
channel,  and  to  clear  it  in  fome  places  •,  but  this  cannot 
be  compieated  at  once.     Some  are  of  opinion,  that  if 
the  courfe  of  the  river  could  be  turned   into  another 
channel,  many  curious  pieces  of  antiquity,  as  well  as 
immenfe  riches,  thrown  into  it  during  the  misfortunes 
of  Rome,   would  be  found.     The  water  is  generally 
fo  foul,   that  it  is  not  even  fit  for  horfes  to  drink,  till 
it  has  flood  two  or  three  days  to  fettle. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rome  are  very  cautious  of  their 
health,  efpecially  during  the  heat  of  the  dog-days, 
And  it  is  affirmed,  that  no  inhabitant  of  Rome  can, 
without:  manifefl:  danger,  fieep  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
Italian  miles  of  the  city :  fo  that,  in  travelling  to  Rome, 
they  take  care,  in  the  Lit  day's  journey,  not  to  put 
up  within  that  diflance.  Even  in  the  city,  they  fei- 
dorh  change  bed-chambers  for  another  in  the  fame 
houfe.  To  remove  from  one  houfe  to  another,  be- 
twixt St.  Peter's  and  All  Saints-Day,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  attended  with  fo  much  danger  at.  Rome,  that  no 
tenant  or  lodger  can  be  obliged  to  leave  a  houfe  within 
that  term.  " 

Tne  loudi-caff  winds,  blowing  over  the  Pontini 
f  ns,  would  frill  be  more  pernicious  to  the  ciry,  if  it 
were  not  defended  by  the  woods  on  the  mountains  of 
:Albano  and  Tufculum.  It  is,  however,  evident, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  P.ome  make  too  much  ado 
about  the  unwholefomends  of  their  climate,  and  the 
gangers  attending  the  heats  cf  the  fumrner.     Stran- 
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^ers,  who  never  take  half  the  precautions,  enjoy  as 
good  a  ilate  of  health  as  the  natives.  How  many- 
cardinals  come  to  Rome  in  the  mid  ft  of  fu  miner  from 
diftant  countries  when  a  conclave  is  to  be  held,  with- 
out fo  many  timorous  fears,  and  return  as  well  as 
they  came,  without  fuffering  for  their  negligence ? 
And  furely  no  one  will  pretend  that  heat  has  any  re- 
fpect  of  perfons.  This  chimerical  danger  feems  to 
have  been  unknown  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  from 
whole  epiftles  it  appears,  that  he  frequently  refided 
at  Rome  in  the  fummer  months,  and  took  many  jour- 
hies  to  and  from  that  city. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be   denied,  but  that,   after  the 
north  wind  has  continued  a  long  time,  and  fuddenly 
fhifts  to  the  fouth,  or  a  ftrong  foiith  wind  ariles  with 
cloudy  fogs,  health  is  precarious  at  Rome;  but  this 
evil  is  not  peculiar  to  that  city,    all  Italy  is  equally 
obnoxious  to  it.     From  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal 
equinox,  Rome  generally  enjoys  a  clear  ferene  air  ■. 
the  foil  is  good,  the  mountains  pleafant,  and  the  thin 
air  from  the  hills  corrects  the  thicker  vapours  riling- 
in  the  vallies  or  lower  ground.     Few  cities  can  equal 
Rome  for  large   fountains,    which,   by    continually 
throwing  up  water,  give  a  frefhnefs  to  the  air ;  and, 
the  inundations   of  the  Tiber  being   now  provided 
againft,  the  inhabitants  are   in  a  fair  way   of  being 
ealed  of  their  apprehensions,   with  regard  ro  the  fum- 
mer heats ;  efpecially  as  Leo  X.  and  Urban  VIII. 
ordered  feveral  of  the  fewers  or  Cloaca  to  be  repair- 
ed,   and  made  other  regulations,  for  rendering    the 
city  and  its  neighbourhood  more  clean  and  falutaryY 
The   quarters  about   the   Quirinal    and   Trinita  del 
Monte  are  the  moll  healthy  parts  of  Rome  ;  for  which 
reafon,  foreigners  generally  chufe  to  lodge,  especially, 
in  the   latter,  as  the  coifee  houfes  and  taverns  are 
chiefly  fituated  near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

That  Rome,    of  kieif,  is   not  unhealthy,  may  be 

gathered  from   the  great  age,  to  which  not  a  few  of 

its  inhabitants  arrive  :  and  even  feme  judgment  may 
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be  formed  of  this  from  feveral  cardinal*:,  who  hav« 
reached  their  eightieth  year.  Some  affirm,  that  one 
third  of  that  reverend  body  have  reached  that  term, 
and  without  feeling  any  of  the  infirmities  commonly 
attendant  on  that  feeble  ftage  -,  whence  it  may  alfo 
be  concluded,  that  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  live 
fo  abftemious  as  the  modern,  few  fuch  inftances  being 
recorded  in  the  ancient  hiftorians.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  manner  of  living  at  Rome  is  atprefent  much  more 
agreeable  than  it  was  in  former  ages,  hardly  a  day 
palling,  but  one  may  have  an  opportunity  of  vifiting 
polite  affemblies  of  perfons  of  diftinction  of  both 
fexes.  But  unmarried  ladies  have  not  here  the  fame 
liberty  of  appearing  in  public,  as  in  other  countries  •, 
for,  throughout  all  Italy,  they  are  confined  in  nunne- 
ries till  they  are  either  old  or  married. 

The  carnival  diverfions  at  Rome  are  much  more 
elegant,   except  to  thofe  who  delight  intirely  in  de- 
bauchery, than  thofe  at  Venice,  where  people  flroll 
about  in  mean  mafquerade  habits,  in  company  with. 
i&fatrious  courtefans;  whereas,  at   Rome,  none   but 
women  of  character  dare  appear  on  the  Corfo,  with- 
out being  expofed  to  the  danger  of  a  very  fcvere  treat- 
ment, in  cafe  of  a  difcovery.     Thefe  diverfions  laft 
only  the  eight  laft  days  before  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
and  then  but  from  two  till  fix  in  the  afternoon  -,  hence 
the  people  of  Rome  fay,  that  their  carnival  lafts  no 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.     The  place  of  meeting 
is  the  Corfo,  a  fine  ftreet  running  in  a  ftraight  line, 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  eleven  hundred  geome- 
trical,  or  about   tv/o   thoufand   feven   hundred  and 
twenty  common  paces.     Every  perfon  is  at  liberty  to 
appear  with  or  without  a  mafic,  on  foot  or  in  a  coach, 
according  to  his  own  inclination.     The  coaches  fol- 
low each  other  in  two  rows.     The  principal  nobility 
of  Rome  are  carried  in  fpiendid  triumphal  chariots, 
which  give  a  grand   appearance  to  their  diverfions. 
Sbirri  are  potted  in  different  parts  to  prevent  any  dif- 
turbancc,  and  their  barigeilo,  or  captain,  rides    up 
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■md  down  uncovered,  without  putting  on  his  hat.,  till 
toward  evening,  when  he  has  obtained  an  order  for 
the  horfe-races,  a  fport  no  where  to  be  ieen  but  in 
Italy  and  England. 

The  nobility  here,  like  the  Englifh,  value  them- 
felves  upon  keeping  horfes  of  uncommon  fwiftnels. 
In  Italy,  moft  of  their  race-horfes  are  from  Barbary  •, 
but  the  Englifh  are  of  their  own  breed,  having  no 
occafion  for  thofe  of  foreign  countries.  But  there  is 
(till' a  greater  difference  in  thefe  diverfions  of  the  two 
nations  •,  in  England  they  take  particular  care  that  the 
riders  are  exactly  of  the  fame 'weight;  whereas,  in 
Italy,  the  horfes  run  alone,  being  trained  up  for  this 
purpofe.  On  their  fides  and  backs  are  leathern  ftraps, 
fattened  on  with  pitch,  and  under  thefe  iron  balls  let 
with  ftrong  iliarp  points,  like  the  rowel  of  a  four, 
which  continually  prick  the  horfes,  while  they  conti- 
nue in  motion ;  they  alfo  fatten  another  (piked  ball, 
of  the  fame  kind,  under  the  horfe's  tail.  Between  five 
and  eight  horfes  Hand  in  a  row  on  the  Piazza  del- 
Popolo,  waiting,  with  great  impatience,  for  the  fignaly 
which  is  commonly  given  by  dropping  a  rope  arete  li- 
ed acrofs  the  courfe  ;  immediately,  upon  this,  they 
fet  oft,  and  fly  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow  along  the 
Corfo,  through  an  incredible  number  of  fpect^tors, 
the  coaches  forming  a  lane  on  each  fide  of  the  itrect. 
The  prize,  which  is  generally  a  piece  of  brocade,  of 
about  feventy  or  eighty  fcucii  in  value,  is  commonly 
given  to  the  grooms.  The  people  are  entertained 
with  fuch  races  every  day  during  the  carnival. 

The  furnmers  are  very  tedious  at  Rome,  every  one 
keeping  clofe  within  doors  all  day,  and  taking  a  nap 
at  noon.  Whence  it  is  a  common  faying  among  the 
Romans,  "  That  none  then  walk  the  flrcets  but 
cc  dogs,  fools,  or  Frenchmen."  The  people  here, 
from  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  are  excefiively  fond 
of  cool  clear  fpring- water  and  iced  liquors  ;  for  which 
purpofe,  the  quantities  of  ihow  gathered  from  the 
jilountains,  and  preferveu  in  their  ice-houfes,  are  of 
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great  fervice.  In  Rome  they  ufe  feveral  forts  of  water 
for  drink;  but  it  is  only  in  fome  convents  that  river- 
water  is  ufed.  Rain-water  is  faved  in  cifterns,  and, 
though  troublefome  to  keep  clean,  yet  is  looked  upon 
as  very  wholfome  :  befide  this,  they  have  well-water  ; 
alfoj  water  is  conveyed  into  the  city,  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  from  diftant  parts,  by  means  of  aqueducts. 
As  I  never  faw  any  city  fo  badly  provided,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent,  with  good  water  to  drink  as  Paris ; 
fo,  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  no  city  furpaffes 
Rome  for  multiplicity  of  clear  and  plentiful  foun- 
tains. 

Several  among  the  ancient  Romans  diftinguilhed 
themfelves  by  magnificent  aqueducts.  The  three  prin- 
cipal aqueducts,  at  prefent  in  being,  are  thofe  of  Aqua 
"Virginea  or  Trevi,  Aqua  Felice,  and  Paulina.  The 
firft  was  repaired  by  pope  Paul  IV.  The  fecond 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Palaflrina,  twenty- 
two  miles  diftant,  and  is  a  work  which  does  honour 
to  the  illuftrious  reign  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  who  expend- 
ed a  million  of  fcudi  upon  it;  and  called  it  IlCondotto 
deir  Aqua  Felice,  from  Felix,  the  name  he  affumed  while 
a  monk,  before  he  had  afcended  the  papal  throne.  It 
difcharges  itfelf  in  Rome  at  the  Fontanadi  Termine, 
which  itately  work  Sixtus  V.  alfo  built  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  cavaliere  Domenico  Fontana.  It  con- 
fifts  of  three  arches,  fupported  by  four  pillars  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  difcharges  the  water  through 
three  large  apertures.  Over  the  middle  arch  is  a  fine 
itatue  of'Mofes  ftriking  the  rock  with  his  rod;  in  a 
baffo-relievo  on  a  fecond  compartment,  Aaron  is  reT 
prefented  leading  the  people  to  the  miraculous  fp rings 
that  gufhed  out  in  the  wildernefs ;  and,  in  the  third, 
Gideon  trying  his  men  by  their  drinking  the  water. 
Below  ftand  four  lions,  two  of  which,  in  white  mar- 
ble, were  done  by  Flaminius  Vacca  -,  but  the  other 
two,  of  Oriental  granate,  were  "brought  hither  from 
an  ancient  temple  of  Serapis.  All  the  four  lions 
e^ect  water  in  continual  ftreams. 
"    '         '  '  The 
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The  Aqua  Paulina,  which  owes  its  name  to  its  re- 
storer, pope  Paul  V.  divides  itlelf  into  two  capital 
.channels,  one  of  which  fupplies  mount  Janiculus,  and, 
the  other  the  Vatican  and  the  neighbouring  parts.  It 
is  brought  hither  from  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles, 
and  principally  difcharges  itfelf  through  the  fountain 
behind  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  Montorio,  {landing 
on  the  fummit  of  mount  Janiculus,  anciently  called 
Aurelius,  at  prefent  Montorio.  Its  ftately  portal  was 
the  joint  gift  of  Fontana  and  Maderno.  Among  its 
five  ftreams  three  of  them  are  fo  plentiful  as  to  look 
like  rivulets,  and  have  a  fufficiency  of  water  to  turn 
three  mills. 

In  1690  pope  Alexander  VIII.  added  new  decora- 
tions to  this  fountain,  and  the  area  round  it;  and  is 
worth  vifiting,  were  it  only  for  the  fine  profpect  it 
affords  over  the  whole  city.  From  thefe  large  refer- 
voirs  of  water  feveral  other  fmaller  ones  are  fupplied, 
of  which  a  particular  defcription  would  be  tedious, 
Befide  the  public  fountains,  there  is  fcarcely  any 
jhoufe  or  garden  of  note  without  private  iprings  and 
water- works  for  amufement. 

In  autumn,  the  time  of  their  vintage,  the  common- 
alty abandon  themfelves  to  a  licentious  jollity,  the 
fruits  of  which  generally  appear  the  May  or  June  fol- 
lowing; it  being  obferved,  that  more  children  are 
brought  to  the  hofpitals,  during  thefe  two  months, 
than  in  all  the  other  ten  months  of  the  year. 

The  winter  diverfions  at  Rome  are  plays  and  ope- 
ras; the  latter,  during  the  carnival,  are  performed  on 
three  theatres,  the  Aiiberti,  Capranica,  and  Al 
Theatro  Nuovo.  The  firft,  which  has  its  name  from 
its  founder  count  Aiiberti,  has  a  pit  large  enough  to 
contain  nine  hundred  fpedtators.  This  is  furrounded 
by  feven  galleries  one  above  another,  in  each  of  which 
are  thirty  five  boxes,  in  all  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five.  I  cannot  recollect  ever  to  have  ihen  a  theatre 
capable  of  holding  fo  numerous  an  audience. 

A  tra- 
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A  traveller,  both  in  Rome  and  all  other  foreign 
countries,  ought  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  rather  to 
fpeak  too  little  than  too  much.  At  Rome  there  are 
a  certain  fet  of  fellows,  who  inform  the  government, 
of  every  thing  done  or  faid  in  the  city.  This  they  do 
with  unblemifned  character  and  an  eafy  confcience, 
the  calling  of  an  informer  or  fpy  not  being  without  a 
patron  or  faint,  namely,  St.  Alexis.  They  do  not,, 
however,  feem  to  be  very  careful  in  obferving  the  be- 
haviour of  ftrangers,  becaufe  they  fpend  large  fums  of 
money  annually  in  the  country.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  hoft,  and  other  proceilions,  the  proteftants  need 
not  fear  any  of  thofe  brutal  infults,  which,  in  other 
countries,  they  fometimes  meet  with  from  the  bigot- 
ted  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  vulgar.  If  an  Italian  fees 
a  ilranger  not  complying  with  the  prefcribed  ojenu- 
fteclions,  he  only  confiders  him  as  an  infidel  or  here- 
tic. Even  in  the  Mi/fa  Spiritus  SanBi,  and  the  pre- 
fer, ce  of  many  cardinals,  feveral  proteftants  remain 
Handing  at  the  elevation  of  the  hofc,  without  the  leafb 
jnfuk  from  the  catholic  Swifs  guards  in  waiting,  as  is 
ufualiy  pracfifed  at  the  chapel  royal  at  Verfailles, 
During  Lent,  or  other  faft-days,  the  proteftants  never 
fail  of  meeting  with  butchers  meac  at  molt  taverns  or* 
houfes  of  public  entertainment,  without  the  trouble 
of  procuring  a  licence  for  eating  it. 

The  Roman  catholics  themfelves  cannot,  indeed,  be 
faid  to  be  here  very  ftrict  obfervers  of  their  fails,  and 
on  Saturday  ufe  this  expedient  to  eat  meat  for  their 
fupper  j  they  wait  till  the  clock  ftrikes  twelve,  and 
then  confider  it  as  a  Sunday  morning's  breakfaft, 
which  doth  not  come  under  the  church's  prohibition. 

I  have  often  been  furprifed  to  hear  fome  Roman  ca- 
tholics, at  public  ordinaries,  launch  out  with  fuch 
freedom  agamft  the  jefuits  and  the  pope's  ufurpation", 
in  civil  matters,  over  the  rights  of  feveral  potentates, 
especially  the  emperor  and  prince;,  of  the  empire.  A 
certain  papift  once  declared,  that  he  never  pafifed  by 
the  palace  cf  the  Crefcenti  family  without  putting  off 

his 
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Iiis  hat,  as  a  token  of  veneration  for  that  glorious 
man,  who  dared  to  drive  a  turbulent  pope  out  of 
Rome,  though  his  magnanimity  met  but  with  indif- 
ferent returns.  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  the  name  he 
was  pleafed  to  beflow  on  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
for  differing  the  pope  to  grow  fo  powerful  at  Rome. 

During  the  conclave,  a  multitude  of  rnanufcript 
pafquinades  againft  the  deceaied  pope  and  cardinals 
were  fold  at  coffee-houfes,  for  half  a  paola  a  meet. 
Thefe  fatirical  pieces  took  their  name  from  an  old 
mutilated  ftatue,  near  which  was  formerly  the  fhop 
of  one  Pafquin,  a  bantering  inquifitive  taylor  or  ihoe- 
maker.  At  prefent  the  proclamations  are  feuck  up 
on  this  ftatue,  on  which  is  alfo  an  infcription,  with  a 
mark  above  eight  feet  from  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
fhewing  the  height  of  the  water,  during  an  inundation 
/of  the  Tiber,  in  the  time  of  pope  Clement  VI. 

With  regard  to  the  public  flews,  1  queftion  the 
truth  of  fome  accounts,  concerning  the  revenues  ac-^ 
cruing  to  the  pope's  treafure  from  the  milk-tax,  as  it 
js  called.  They  who  make  the  number  of  thefe  pro- 
ftitutes  amount  to  twenty  thoufand,  do  not  confider, 
that  all  the  females  in  Rome,  young  and  old,  fcarce 
amount  to  fifty  thoufand.  Thofe  wretched  creatures 
who  give  in  their  names,  age,  country,  and  family 
to  the  barigello  of  the  fbirn,  in  order  to  be  entered. 
jn  a  book  for  that  purpofe,  are,  in  general,  fuch  def- 
picable  objects,  that,  at  Naples,  and  other  places, 
their  practice  would  not  defray  the  fmall  tax  to  which 
they  are  fubjec"r..  Perhaps  the  -fmall  fum  produced 
by  this  tax  never  goes  farther  than  the  hands  of  the 
fbirri,  part  of  whole  province  it  is,  to  take  care  that 
none  of  the  monks  and  prielis  enter  thefe  forbidden 
places  •,  and  that,  in  Eafter  week,  during  Advent 
and  Lent,  and  other  fads  and  feftivals  of  the  church, 
thefe  proftitutes  receive  no  company,  I  have  been 
affured,  from  good  hands,  that  their  number  does  not 
exceed  eight  hundred.  In  the  time  of  pagan  Rome 
they  lived  together,  and  the  places  of  their  evening 
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rendezvous  were  called,  by  Tertullian,  Con/tftoria 
Libidinum  Publicarum,  "  The  flatutes  for  the  public 
"  proftitutes  j"  which  expreffion  agrees  with  the  In- 
fiitoria  Matronarum,  mentioned  in  Sueton-ius's  Life 
of  Nero,  chap,  xxvii.  Over  their  ftews  or  fornjces, 
from  which  the  word  fornication  is  derived,  was 
written  the  name  of  the  courtezan,  and  her  price. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  not  permitted,  cr,  at  lead, 
not  ufual,  for  thofe  proftitutes  to  make  their  public 
appearance  before  evening,  or  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
day,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  reafon  why  Perfms 
gives  the  name  of  Nonaria  to  one  of  that  fifterhood. 
Their  dwellings  were"  known  by  a  lamp  or  candle 
burning  at  their  door.  And,  at  prefent,  it  is  cufto- 
mary  at  Rome  to  keep  a  lamp  burning  in  the  ftreet 
before  the  door  of  one  of  theie  regiftered  proftitutes, 
which  is  taken  away  while  me  entertains  a  vifitor.  In 
Spain  it  is  known  by  a  fword,  which  the  gallant  always 
leaves  at  the  door. 

Rome  is  not  more  profligate  in  this  refpect  than 
other  populous  cities  j  for  here  are  feveral  excellent 
inftitutions,  made  intirely  with  a  view  of  reclaiming 
proftitutes  from  their  unhappy  ftate  of  life  :  they  live 
together  in  one  quarter  of  the  city,   and  are  debarred 
from  the  communion,  while  they  publicly  continue  in 
that  profeffion,  and  fhouid  they  happen  to  die  in  it, 
they  are  denied  Chriftian  burial.     In  fome  parts  of 
Italy,  they  are  obliged,   at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
to  repair  to  a  particular  church,  and  hear  a  fermon,  in 
which,  by  a  lively  representation  of  their  vicious  lives, 
they  are  exhorted  to  foriake  them;   and  fuch  as  are 
prevailed  upon,    by  the  preacher's  argument,  and  in 
token  of  their  remorfe,  kifs  a  crucifix  handed  about, 
are  immediately  taken  into  a  convent  for  that  purpofe. 
This  is  generally  done  on  Holy  Thurfday  -,   but  moil 
of  thefe  poor  wretches  are  fo  hardened  as  to  p.-rfifl  in 
their  proftitution,  till,   by  the  approach  of  old  age, 
^.nd  utter  decay  of  their  ufual  trade,  they  are  warned 
to  look  out  for  fome  other  way  of  fubfiflence.     This 

alia 
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alfo  brings  to  mind  an  order  of  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
which  enjoins,  that  the  Jews  at  Rome  mall,  every 
Saturday  evening,  during  Lent,  fend  a  hundred  men 
and  fifty  women  of  their  community  to  the  oratory 
della  S  S.  Trinita,  not  far  from  the  Ghetto  or  parti- 
cular quarter  afiigned  them  for  their  refidence,  in  or- 
der to  hear  a  difcourfe  on  the  Chriftian  religion.  The 
number  of  Jews  in  Rome  amounts  to  nine  thoufand, 
and,  by  an  order  of  pope  Paul  IV.  the  men  are  obliged. 
to  wear  a  piece  of  red  cloth  in  their  hats,  and  the  wo- 
men the  fame,  in  their  head-drefles,  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  Chriftians.  Formerly,  the  Jews  might 
refide  where  they  pleafed  in  Rome;  but  the  laft  men- 
tioned pope,  who  was  no  friend  to  that  people,  con- 
fined them  to  a  very  narrow  quarter,  not  far  from  the 
Tiber,  where  they  generally  live  in  a  very  miferable 
and  flovenly  manner. 

All  forts  of  provifions  are  much  cheaper  and  better 
at  Rome  than  in  many  other  parts  of  Italy  ;  however, 
wine  is  not  included  in  the  rate  you  pay  for  your 
board,  but  every  one  provides  his  owTn  at  a  pretty  rea~ 
fonable  price.  Efculent  and  all  other  kinds  of  vege- 
tables are  to  be  had  at  Rome  all  the  year.  The 
fruits  are  excellent,  particularly  the  Perugean  melons, 
which  iurpafs  all  others.  Such  as  are  defirous  of  early 
fruit  fend  for  it  to  Naples,  from  whence  they  bring 
thofe  forced  cherries  which  make  a  part  of  the  entef- 
tainment  ufually  given  by  the  pope  to  the  cardinals 
on  Holy  Thurfday.  Though  the  Neapolitan  fruits 
are  fooneft  ripe,  yet  thofe  of  Rome  are  allowed  to 
have  the  fineft  flavour. 

A  ftrano-er  cannot  well  be  without  fome  carriage  in 
Rome,  and  during  the  carnival,  they  charge  upward, 
of  fourteen  paoli  a  day  for  it ;  but,  in  fummer,  they 
may  be  had  under  nine.  Few  chairs  or  fedans  are  to 
be  met  with,  and  none  for  a  (ingle  perfon.  There  is 
alio  another  inconveniency,  they  have  no  lamps  to 
light  the  ilreets  in  the  night-time  ;  and,  as  I  am  find- 
jog  fault  with  Rome,  I  mure  add.  that  the  manner  of 
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drying  their  linen  feems  very  difagreeable  to  me  ;  fot 
this  is  not  only  done  out  of  their  windows,  but  upon 
lines  extended  from  one  fide  of  the  ftreet  to  the  other  ? 
and  what  a  mean  appearance  this  has  in  a  city,  other- 
wife  fo  fplendid,  any  one  may  eafily  judge. 

Laftly,  with  regard  to  the  figure  which  the  preten- 
der to  the  Englifn  crown  makes  at  Rome,  I  muft  fay,- 
•that  it  is  mean  in  every  refpect.  The  court  of  Rome, 
indeed,  has  iffued  an  order,  that  all  their  fu  ejects- 
fhould  flile  him  king  of  England  ;  but  this  is  no  more 
than  an  empty  title,  which  even  many  of  the  Italians 
make  a  jeft  of.  For,  when  they  fpeak  to  flrangers 
whom  they  take  to  be  none  of  his  friends,  they  fome- 
times,  with  a  mixture  of  civility  and  fatire,  call  him,- 
11  re di  qui,  "  1  he  king  here,"  meaning  Rome;  but,, 
when  they  fpeak  of  the  rightful  pofleifor,  they  flile 
him  II  re  di  qua,  "The  king  there  upon  the  fpot," 
-meaning  England. 

The  chevalier  de  St.  George,  the  title  by  which  he 
.  is  generally  known,  has  an  annual  penfion,  from  the 
pope's  treafury,  of  twelve  thoufand  fcudi,  or  3000 1, 
and,  though  the  private  donations,  annually  remitted 
to  him  by  his  adherents  in  Great  Britain,  may  pro- 
bably amount  to  as  much  more,  yet  all  this  falls  far 
fhort  of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  a  perfon,  who 
would  appear  like  a  king,  and  experts  to  be  treated 
as  fuch. 

The  pretender  is  remarkably  fond  of  feeing  his 
image  upon  medals :  and  no  doubt,  were  kingdoms 
to  be  gained  by  tears  (which  he  {bed  very  plentifully 
in  1708,  after  the  mifcarriage  of  his  attempt  in  Scot- 
land) he  would  have  found  work  enough  for  his  me- 
daliiirs.  Not  to  take  any  notice  of  the  medal  lately 
itruck  for  him,  I  mall  give  you  that  which  is  at  pre- 
fent  in  hand,  as  it  will  lhew  that  his  life  affords  but 
very  few  illuftrious  actions;  fince,  to  rind  a  fubject 
for  another  medal,  they  are  obliged  to  go  a  gr^at 
many  years  back  to  the  birth  of  his  eldeft  fan.     On 
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one  fide  is  reprefented  the  buft  of  the  pretender  and 
his  confort,  with  this  legend  : 

Jacob.  III.  R.  Clementina  R. 
On  the  reverfe  appears  a  lady  holding  a  child  in  her 
left  arm,  leaning  on  a  pillar,  the  emblem  of  con- 
ftancy,  and  pointing  with  her  right  hand  to  a  globe,, 
on  which  are  drawn  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
the  legend  is : 

Providentia  Obftetrix. 
And  underneath : 

Car  oh  Princ.  Valli<e, 
Nat.  Die  ultima. 
A.  M.DCC.XX. 
The  chevalier  generally  comes  abroad  with  three 
coaches,  and  his  whole  court  confifts  of  about  forty 
perfons.  He  lately  afllimed  fome  authority  at  the 
opera,  by  calling  encore  to  a  fong  that  pleafed  him 
and  fome  others.  After  a  confiderable  paufe,  this 
order  was  at  laft  complied  with.  This  is  the  only 
time  he  is  known  to  have  affected  the  leaft  power; 
and  a  compliance  of  this  fort  is  no  more  than  what 
the  claps  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  fpectators  may  at  any 
time  procure.  Upon  his  coming  into  any  affembly', 
no  Englifh  proteftant  Hands  up,  and  even  Roman 
catholics  pay  him  their  compliments  very  fuperfici- 
ally.  His  pufillanimity  and  licentious  amours  cer- 
tainly lehen  him  in  the  efteem  of  every  perfon. 

M.  S ,  who  pretends  to  be  an  antiquarian,  and 

has  the  title  of  a  Polifh  counfellor  of  flate,  narrowly 
obferves  every  ftep  taken  by  the  pretender  and  his  ad- 
herents, and  maintains  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  the 
Britifh  miniftry.  While  the  pretender  continued  at 
Bologna,  he  had  hardly  any  news  to  fend,  and  being 
himfelf  no  longer  neceflary,  his  remittances  were 
likely  to  be  withdrawn ;  but  the  pretender's  return 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  continuing  his  fervices. 
The  principal  motives  which  induced  the  pretender 
to  return  to  Rome  were  intereft  and  neceffity;  which 
gave  rife  to  an  observation,  that  no  ftricter  friendfhip 
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could  -exift  than  that  between  the  pretender  and  Mr. 

S ,    neither  of  them  being  able  to  live  without 

the  other.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  is  dreaded  at 
Home,-  notwithstanding  the  great  diltance  of  the  two- 
kingdoms,  on  account  of  his  powerful  fleets. 

The  pope,  when  confidered  as  a  temporal  prince, 
Bas  great  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Italy ;  and  as 
thofe  of  Europe  are  often  connected  with  them,  he 
is  fometimes  under  a  neceOity  of  treating  with  the 
Britifh  court :  but,  as  this  cannot  be  done  in  his  own 
perfon,  a  third  hand  is  employed  to  carry  on  the  he- 
gociations.  This  was  formerly  done  by  the  cardinal 
for  the  imperial  affairs  at  Rome  •,  but,  lince  the  mif- 
ynderilanding  betwixt  the  courts  of  London  and-  Vi- 
enna, by  the  cardinal  protector  of  France. 

[Dr.  Smollet  gives  a  more  familiar  arid  lefs  favour- 
able reprefentation  of  Rome,  both  ancient  and  moL 
dern,  than  we  are  uilially  led  to  conceive  of  it.  He 
obferves—  ;  Strangers  that-  come  to  Rome  feldom 
put  up  at  public  inns,  but  go  direcfly  to  lodging- 
jtioufes,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty  in  this  quarter. 
The  Piazza  d'Efpagria  is  open,  airy,  and  pleaTantJy 
ntuated  in  a  high  part  of  the  city,  immediately  under 
the  '  Colla  Pinciana,.  and  adorned  with  two  fine  foun- 
tains. Here  moft  of  the  EngliiTi  refide :  the  a'part- 
ments  are  generally  commodious  and  well  furniiTied" ; 
and  the  lodgers  are  well  fupplied  with  provifions  and 
ail  neceiTaries  of  life.  But  if  I  fcudied  ceconorriy, 
I  would  chufe  another  part  of  the  town  than  the 
piazza  d'Efpagria,  which  is,  befide,  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  antiquities.  For  a  decent  nift  floor  and 
two  bed  chambers  on  the  fecOnd,  I  paid  a  fcudo  (five 
Shillings)  per  day.  Our  table  was  plentifully  fur- 
niflied  by  the  landlord  for  two  and  thirty  pauls,  be- 
ing equal  to  fixteen  millings.  I  hired  a  town  coach 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  pauls,  or  fever)  fn'llings  a  day; 
and  a  fervitore  di  piazza  for  three  pauls,  or  cighteen- 
pence.  The  coachman  has  alio  an  allowance  of  two 
pauls  a  day.     The  provifions  at  Home  are  reasonable 
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and  good,  efpecially  the  vitella  mongana,  which  is 
the  mod  dtrlicare  veal  I  ever  tailed,  but  very  dear, 
being  fold  for  two  pauls,  or  a  fhiliing  the  pound.  Here 
are  the  rich  wines  of  Montepulciano,  Monteftafcone, 
and  Monte  di  Dragone  •,  but  what  we  commonly  drink 
at  meals  is  that  of  orvieto,  a  fmall  white  wine  of  an 
agreeable  flavour.  Strangers  are  generally  advifed  to 
employ  an  antiquarian  to  mftrucr.  them  in  all  the  ou- 
riolities  of  Rome  ;  and  this  is  a  neceffary  expence* 
when  a  perfon  wants  to  become  a  connoifleur  in  paint- 
ing, ftatuary,  and  architecture.  For  my  own  part, 
I  had  no  fuch  ambition.  I  longed  to  view  the  re^ 
mains  of  antiquity  by  which  this  metropolis  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  ;  and  to  contemplate  the  originals  of  many 
pictures  and  ftatues,  which  I  had  admired  in  prints 
and  defcriptions.  I  therefore  choie  a  fervant,  who 
was  recommended  to  me  as  a  fober  intelligent  fellow, 
acquainted  with  thefe  matters :  at  the  fame  time  I 
furniflied  myfelf  with  maps  and  plans  of  antient  and 
modern  Rome,  together  with  the  little  manual,  caU 
led  Itinerario  iflruttivo  per  retrovaire  con  facilita  tutte 
le  magnificenze  di  Roma  e  di  alcune  citta\  e  cafielli  fub- 
urbani.  But  I  found  ftill  more  Satisfaction  in  pe- 
rilling the  book  in  three  volumes,  intitled,  Roma 
antic  a,  e  moderna,  which  contains  a  defcription  of 
every  thing  remarkable  in  and  about  the  city,  illus- 
trated with  a  great  number  of  copper-plates,  and 
many  curious  hiftorical  annotations.  This  directory 
coft  me  a  zequine  ;  but  a  hundred  zequines  will  not 
purchale  all  the  books  on  thefe  fubjects. 

Dr.   Smollet  farther    remarks, "  Our  young 

gentlemen  who  go  to  Rome  will  do  well  to  be  upon 
their  guard  againft  a  fet  of  (harpers,  (fome  of  them 
of  our  own  country)  who  deal  in  pictures  and  antiques, 
and  very  often  impofe  upon  the  uninformed  ftranger, 
by  felling  him  tralh,  as  the  productions  of  the  moft 
celebrated  artifts.  The  Englifh  are  more  than  any 
other  foreigners  expofed  to  this  impofition.  They 
are  fuppofed  to  have  more  money  to  throw  away  ; 
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and  therefore  a  greater  number  of  fnares  are  laid  for 
them.     This  opinion  of  their  fuperior  wealth  they 
take  a  pride  in  confirming,  by  launching  out  into 
all  manner  of  unnecefTary  expence :    but  what  is  frill 
more  dangerous,  the  moment  they  fet  foot  in  Italy* 
they  are  ieized  with  the  ambition  of  becoming  con- 
noiiTeurs  in  painting,  mufic,   ftatuary,    and  architec- 
ture •,  and  the  adventurers  of  this  country  do  not  fail 
to  flatter  this  weaknefs  for  their  own  advantage.     I 
have  feen   in  different  parts  of  Italy,  a  number  of 
raw  boys,  whom  Britain  feemed  to  have  poured  forth 
on  purpofe  to  bring  her  national  character  into  con- 
tempt :  ignorant,  petulant,  ram,  and  profligate,  with- 
out any  knowlege  or  experience  of  their  own,  with- 
out any  director  to  improve  their  underftanding,  or 
fuperintend  their  conduct.     One  engages  in  play  with 
an  infamous  gamefter,  and  is  Itripped,  perhaps,  in 
the  v.ry  rxrft  parties  another  is  poxed  and  pillaged 
by  an  antiquated  cantatrice ;  a  third  is  bubbled  by  a 
knavifn  antiquarian;  and  a  fourth  is  laid  under  con- 
tribution by  a  dealer  in  pictures.     Some  turn  fiddlers, 
and  pretend  to  compofe  :  but  all  of  them  talk  fami- 
liarly of  the  arts,  and  return  finifhed  connoiffeurs  and 
coxcombs  to  their  own  country.     When  you  arrive 
slz  Rome,  you  receive  cards  from  all  your  country- 
folks in  that  city  :    they  expect  to  have  the  vifit  re- 
turned next  day,  when  they  give  orders  not  to  be  at 
home  ;  and  you  never  fpeak  to  one  another  in  the 
fequel.       This   is    a    refinement  in   hofpitaiity   and 
positenefs,    which     the    Engliih    have   invented    by 
the  ftreno-th   of  their  own    genius,  without  any  af- 
firmance either  from  France,  Italy,  or  Lapland.     No 
Engliihman   above   the  degree  of  a  painter  or  cice- 
rone  frequents    any    cofTee-houfe    at    Rome  •,    and 
as  there  are  no  public  diveriions  except  in  carnival- 
time,  the  only  chance  you  have  for  feeing  your  com- 
patriots, is  either  in  vinting  the  curiofities,  or  at   a 
converfazione.      The  Italians  are  very  icrupulous  in 
admitting  foreigners,  except  thofe  who  are  introduced 

as 
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fes  people  of  quality  :  but  if  there  happens  to  be  any 
E,nglifli  lady  of  fafhion  at  Rome,  flie  generally  keeps 
an  affembly,  to  which  the  Britiili  fubjecls  refort. — 

Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  eyes  of  a 
flranger,  efpecially  in  the  heats  of  fummer,  than  the 
great  number  of  public  fountains  that  appear  in  eve- 
ry part  of  Rome,  embellifhed  with  all  the  ornaments 
of  fculpture,  and  pouring  forth  prodigious  quanti- 
ties of  cool  delicious  water,  brought  in  aqueducts 
from  different  lakes,  rivers,  and  fources,  at  a  con- 
siderable diftance  from  the  city.  Thefe  works  are; 
the  "remains  of  the  munificence  and  induftry  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  were  extremely  delicate  in  the 
article  of  water :  but,  however,  great  applaufe  is 
alfo  due  to  thofe  beneficent  popes,  who  have-been  at 
the  expence  of  refloring  and-  repairing  thofe  noble 
channels  of  health,  pkafure,  and  convenience.  This 
great  plenty  of  water,  neverthelefs,  has  not  induced 
the  Romans  to  be  cleanly.  Their  ftreets,  and  even 
their  palaces,  are  difgraced  with  filth.  The  noble 
Piazza  Navona  is  adorned  with  three  or  four  foun- 
tains, one  of  which  is  perhaps  the  moil  magnificent 
that  Europe  can  produce^  and  all  of  them  diicharge 
vail  ilreams  of  water:  but,  notwithstanding  this  pro- 
vision, the  piazza  is  almoft  as  dirty  as  Well-Smith- 
field,  where  cattle  are  fold  in  London.  The  corri- 
dores,  arcades,  and  even  Hair- cafes  belonging  ta 
their  moil  elegant  palaces,  are  depositories  of  nafti- 
faeis ;  and,  indeed,  in  fummer,  fmell  as  ftrong  as 
fpirit  of  hartfhorn.  I  have  a  great  notion  that  their 
ancestors  were  npt  much  more  cleanly.  If  we  confi- 
eler  that  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Rome,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  contained  about  feven  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, a  number  equal  at  leail  to  the  fum  total  of  all 
the  fouls  in  England;  that  great  part  of  ancient 
Rome  was  allotted  to  temples,  porticos,  bafilicas- 
theatres,  thermae,  circi,  public  and  private  walks, 
and  gardens,  where  Very  few,  if  any,  of  this  great 
number  lodged  \  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
D  2  inh-a.bi- 
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inhabitants  were  flaves,   and  poor   people  who  did 
not  enjoy  the  conveniences  of  life  ;  and  that  the  ufe 
of  linen  was  fcarcely  known  •,  we  muft  naturally  con- 
clude they  were  ftrangely  erouded  together,  and  that 
in  general  they  were  a  very  frowzy  generation.     That 
they  were  erouded  together  appears  from  the  height 
of  their  houfes,  which  the  poet  Rutilius  compared 
to  towers  made  for  fcaling  heaven.     In  order  to  re- 
medy this  inconvenience,   Auguftus  Caefar  published 
a  decree,  that  for  the  future  no  houfes  mould  be  built 
above  feventy  feet  high,  which,  at  a  moderate  com- 
putation, might  make  fix  ftories.     But  what  feems  - 
to  prove,  beyond  all  difpute,  that  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans were  dirty  creatures,  are  thele  two  particulars. 
Vefpafian  laid  a  tax  upon  urine  and  ordure,  on  pre- 
tence of  being  at  a  great  expence  in  clearing  the 
ftreets    from  fuch   nufances  •,     an  impofition  which 
amounted  to  about  fourteen  pence  a  year  for  every 
individual  -,    and  when  Heliogabalus  ordered  all  the 
cobwebs  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  to  be  collected,  they 
were  found  to  weigh  ten  thoufand  pounds.     This 
was  intended  as  a  demon  fixation  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  -s    but  it  was  a  proof  of  their  dirt, 
rather  than  of  their   populofity.      I  might  likewife 
add   the  delicate   cufcom  of  taking  vomits  at  each 
other's  houfes,  when  they  were  invited  to  dinner  or 
fupper  •,    a  beaftly  proof  of  their  naftinefs  as  well  as 
o-luttony.     Horace,  in  his  defcription  of  the  banquet 
of  Nafiedenus,  fays,  when  the  canopy  under  which 
they  fat  fell  down,  it  brought  along  with  it  as  much 
dirt    as  is  raifed  by  a  hard  gale  of  wind  in  dry  wea- 
ther. 

-cc  trahentia  puheris  atri, 


Quantum  noh  aqiiilo  Cam-panis  excitat  agns. 


I  might  obferve  that  the  ftreets  were  often  encum- 
bered with  the  putrifying  carcafies  of  criminals,  who 
had  been  dragged  through  them  by  the  heels,  and 

precipitated 
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precipitated  from  the  Scalce  Gemonire,  or  Tarpeian 
rock,  before  they  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  which 
was  the  general  receptacle  or  the  cloaca  maxima,  and 
all  the  filth  of  Rome.  Befide,  the  bodies  of  all  thofe 
who  made  away  with  themfelves,  without  fufficient 
c a ufe ;  of  fuch  as  were  condemned  for  facrilege,  or 
killed  by  thunder,  were  left  unburned  and  unburied 
to  rot  above  ground." — 

I  believe  the  moderns  retain  more  of  the  cuftoms 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  than  is  generally  imagined. 
"When  I  firft  faw  the  infants  at  the  enfans  tr oaves  in 
Paris,  fo  fwathtd  with  bandages,  that  the  very  fight 
of  them  made  my  eyes  water  •,  I  little  dreamed,  that 
the  prefcription  of  the  ancients  could  be  pleaded  for 
this  cuftom,  equally  (hocking  and  abfurd :  but,  in 
the  capitol  at  Rome,  1  met  with  the  antique  ftatue 
of  a  child  emaillot'e,  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  ;  rol- 
led up  like  an  iEgyptian  mummy  from  the  feet.  The 
circulation  of  the  blood,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  muft  be  ob- 
ftructed  on  the  whole  furface  of  the  body ;  and  no- 
thing at  liberty  but  the  head,  which  is  the  only  part 
of  the  child  that  ought  to  be  confined.  Is  it  not  fur- 
prifing  that  common  fenfe  mould  not  point  out, 
even  to  the  moft  ignorant,  that  thofe  accurfed  ban- 
dages mull  heat  the  tender  infant  into  a  fever  ;  and 
muft  hinder  the  action  of  the  mufcles  and  the  play 
of  the  joints,  fo  neceffary  to  health  and  nutrition  !  — 

It  is.diverting  to  hear  an  Italian  expatiate  upon  the 
greatnefs  of  modern  Rome.  He  will  tell  you  there, 
are  above  three  hundred  palaces  in*  the  city,  that 
there  is  fcarce  a  Roman  prince  whofe  revenue  does 
not  exceed  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns ;  and  that 
Rome  produces  not  only  the  moft  learned  men,  but 
alfo  the  moft  refined  politicians  in  the  univerfe.  To 
one  of  them,  talking  in  this  ftrain,  i  replied,  that 
inftead  of  three  hundred  palaces,  the  number  did  not 
exceed  fourfcore ;  that  I  had  been  informed,  on  good 
authority,  there  were  not  fix  individuals  in  Rome 
who  had  fo  much  as  forty  thoufand  crowns  a  year, 
D  3  about 
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about  ten  thoufand  pounds  uerling  •,  and  that  to  fay 
their  princes   were  fo  rich,  and  their  politicians  fo 
refined,  was  in  effect  a  fevere  fatire  upon  them,  for 
not  employing  their  wealth  and  their  talents  for  the 
advantage  of  their  country.     I  afked  why  their  car- 
dinals and  princes  did  not  invite  and  encourage  in- 
duftrious  people  to  fettle  and  cultivate  the  Campania 
of  Rome,  which  is  a  defart  ?  Why  they  did  not  raife 
a  fubfcription  to  drain  the  marfhes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  and  thus  meliorate  the  air,  which 
is  rendered  extremely  unwholtfome  in  the  fu miner, 
by  putrid  exhalations  from  thofe  moraffes  ?    I  de- 
manded of  them,  why  they  did  not  contribute  their 
wealth,  and  exert  their  political  refinements,  in  aug- 
menting their  forces  by  fea  and  land,  for  the  defence 
of  their  country,  introducing  commerce  and  manu- 
factures,   and  in  giving  fome  confequence  to  their 
ftate,  which  was  no  more  than  a  mite  in  the  political 
d~cale  of  Europe  ?   I  expreffed  a  defire  to  know  what 
became  of  all  thofe  fums  of  money,  inafmuch  as  there 
•was  hardly  any  circulation  of  gold  and  filver  in  Rome, 
and  the  very  bankers  on  whom  ftrangers  have  their 
credit,  make  intereft  to  pay  their  tradefmen's  bills 
with  paper  notes  of  the  bank  of  Spirito  Santo  ?  And 
now  i  am  upon  this  fubject,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
obferve,  that  I  was  flrangely  milled  by  all  the  books 
I  confulted  about  the  current  coin  of  Italy.     In  Tuf? 
cany,  and  the  ecckfiaftical  ftate,  one  fees  nothing  but 
zequines  in  gold,  .and  pieces  of  two  paoli,  one  paolo, 
and  half  a  paok>,  in  filver.     Befide  thefe,  there  is  a 
copper   coin  at   Rome,  called  bajocco,  and  mezzo 
bajocco.     Ten  bajocchi  make  a  fcudo,  which  is  an 
imaginary  piece  ;  two  fcudi   make  a  zequine  •,  and  a 
French  lout'  d'or  is  worth  about  two  zequines. 

Rome  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  catholic  powers, 
who  refpect  it  with  a  fuperititious  veneration,  as  the 
metropolitan  feat  of  their  religion  :  but  the  popes 
will  do  well  to  avoid  mifunderftandings  with  the  ma- 
ritime Proteilant  dates,  efpeciaily  the  Englifh,  who 

being   % 
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being  matters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  pofef- 
fion  of  Minorca,  have  it  in  their  power  at  all  times* 
to  land  a  body  of  troops  within  four  leagues  of  Rome, 
and  to  take  the  city  without  oppofition.  Rome  is 
furrounded  with  an  old  wall,  but  altogether  incapable 
of  defence.  Or  if  it  was,  the  circuit  of  the  walls  is 
fo  extenfive,  that  it  would  require  a  garrifon  of  twenty 
thoufand  men.  The  only  appearance  of  a  fortifica- 
tion in  this  city,  is  the  cattle  of  St.  Angelo,  fituated 
on  the  further  bank  of  the  Tyher,  to  which  there  is 
acceis  by  a  handfome  bridge  •,  but  this  cattle,  which 
was  formerly  the  moles  Adriani,  could  not  hold  out 
half  a  day  againft  a  battery  of  ten  pieces  of  cannon 
properly  directed.  It  was  an  expedient  left  to  the 
invention  of  the  modern  Romans,  to  convert  an  an- 
tient  tomb  into  a  citadel." — 

Mr.  Sharpe  does  not  reprefent  Rome  in  a  much 
more  advantageous  light  than  Dr.  Smollet,  though 
their  accounts  greatly  confirm  the  testimony  of  each 
other. 

"  We  pafTed,  fays  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  Campania  of 
Rome,  the  unwholfomeneis  of  which  is  held  in  fuch 
•horror,  that  no  foreigner,  nor  any  Italian,  if  he  can 
poflibly  avoid  it,  lies  on  the  road  there.  Accordingly 
it  will  be  conceived,  there  is  very  indifferent  accom- 
modation in  the  Campania,  on  which  account,  we 
found  it  neceffary  to  keep  our  poit-horfes  ail  night 
at  a  fhabby  inn,  half-way  to  the  pofl-houfe,  before 
you  arrive  at  the  Campania,  as  preferring  clircy  beds 
and  dirty  provisions,  to  no  beds,  no  provifion,  and 
a  pestilential  climate.  The  Romans,  when  they 
travel  port  on  this  road,  ufually  fet  out  from  Rome 
early  enough  to  reach  Terni  the  firit  evening  •,  or,  if 
they  muft  lie  one  night  in  the  Campania,  'when  the 
days  are  more,  it  is  at  Cailel-Nuovo,  a  little  above 
thirty  miles  from  Rome.  It  grieves  one  to  behold  fo 
line  a  country  as  the  Campania  might  be  made,  by 
a  plentiful  population,  now  almoft  a  wafte  and  bar- 
ren defart.     There  is  a  part  of  the  road  within  twenty 
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miles  cf  Rome  exceedingly  well  paved  with  large- 
Hones  of  Bar.  furfaces  •,  but  the  grais  rifes  betwixt 
their  interftices  ;  fo  little  is  now  trodden  that  path 
which  leads  to  the  city  of  Rome,  once  fo  mighty,   fo 

populous,    and  fo  frequented. 

A  man,  on  his  firft  arrival  at  Rome,  is  not  much 
fired  with  its  appearance  ;  the  narrownefs  of  the  ftrcets, 
the  thinnefs  of  the  inhabitants,  the  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  monks  and  beggars,  give  but  a  gloomy  afpect 
to  this  renowned  city.  There  are  no  rich  tradel- 
men  here,  who,  by  their  acquisitions,  either  ennoble 
their  fons,  or  marry  their  daughters  into  the  houles 
of  princes.  All  the  ihops  feem  empty,  and  the  mop- 
keepers  poor ;  not  one  hackney-coach  in  fo  large  a 
town,  a  notable  proof  there  is  no  middle  ttation  betwixt 
thofe  who  always  ride,  and  thofe  who  always  walk. 
This  is  the  firft  impreflion  ;  but  turn  your  eye  from 
this  point  of  view,  to  the  magnificence  of  their- 
churches,  to  the  venerable  remains  of  ancient  Rome, 
to  the  prodigious  collection  of  pictures,  and  antique 
ilatues,  to  the  very  river  and  ground  itfelf,  formerly 
the  habitation  of  that  people,  which  from  our  cradles 
we  have  been  taught  to  adore,  and,  with  a  very  few 
grains  of  enthufiafm  in  your  composition,  you  will 
feel  more  than  Satisfied. 

The  furface  of  modern  Rome  is  certainly  more 
elevated  than  it  was  in  ancient  times  •,  fuch  an  altera- 
tion muft  happen  in  the  courfe  of  ages,  to  every 
city  which  has- been  often  deftroyed  by  time  and  fire, 
as  all  the  rubbim  is  feldom  removed ;  but  the  ancient 
pavement  in  which  Trajan's  pillar  ftands,  fhews  the 
elevation  in  that  place  not  to  be  above  feven  or  eight 
feet  •,  and,  I  am  informed,  fome  of  the  triumphal 
arches  are  not  above  three  or  four  feet  in  the  ground. 
The  Tarpeian  rock  is  ftill  of  fuch  a  height,  that, 
mould  a  man  be  thrown  from  it,  his  bones  would  be 
in  the  grtateft  danger,  though  there  would  be  no 
certainty  of  breaking  his  neck  ;  nor,  indeed,  would 
It  be  certain,  though  the  rock  were  ten  or  fifteen 
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feet  higher,  as  fome  have  fuppofed  it  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  when  this  kind  of  execution  was  hi 
vogue :  I  mould  imagine,  therefore,  they  had  fome 
method  of  difpatching  the  delinquent,  when  death 
did  not  immediately  enfue  from  the  fall ;  perhaps  an 
executioner  was  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  ready  to 
give  the  coup- -de- grace  in  cafe  of  that  event,  which,  I 
imagine,  would  often  happen,  though  the  rock  had 
been  of  twice  its  prefent  height.  Men,  in  falling 
from  high  places,  are  fome  times  killed  on  the  fpot, 
but  more  frequently  languifh  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore death.  I  conclude,  therefore,  from  thefe  confi- 
derations,  that  there  is  no  greater  alteration  in  the  fite 
of  Rome  than  what  I  have  mentioned.  The  mod 
remarkable  change  is  this,  that  the  Campus  Martins 
was,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  an  open 
area,  and  now  it  is'  covered  with  houfes. 

Were  an  antiquarian  to  lament  over  any  fall,  any 
metamorphofis  of  ancient  Rome,  perhaps  it  might 
be  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Forum,  where  now  there  is, 
every  Thurfday  and  Friday,  a  market  for  cows  and 
oxen,  on  the  very  fpot  where  the  Roman  orators 
were  accuftomed  to  thunder  out  their  eloquence  in 
the  caufe  of  their  clients,  their  country,  and  their 
gods :  accordingly,  the  Forum  now  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Campo  Vaccino. 

Surrounding  the  Forum  are  many  veftiges  of  an- 
tique grandeur  ;  triumphal  arches,  remains  of  temples, 
the  ruins  of  the  imperial  palace,  the  Campidoglio, 
&c.  all  befpeaking  the  magnificent  ftate  of  Rome  in 
the  times  of  the  emperors.  The  great. amphitheatre 
called  alfo  7/  Cobjfeo,  where  the  ipeclacle  of  com- 
bats was  exhibited,  is  alfo  in  its  neighbourhood.  In 
this  place  the  fpirit  of  modern  Rome  feems  to  pre- 
vail over  that  of  ancient  Rome  •,  for  where  the  wiid 
beafts  and  gladiators  formerly  entertained  feventy  or 
eighty  thoufand  fpecrators,  you  now  fee  a  few  mifer- 
able  old  women  and  beggars,  who  are  praying  at  the 

feet 
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feet  of  fourteen  fmall  chapels,  which  reprefent  the 
fourteen  myfteries  of  our  Saviour's  pafiion. 

I  am  now,  continues  Mr.  Sharpe,  where  the  fo- 
vereign  is  a  prieft ;  at  a  time  of  the  year  too,  when 
the  priefrhood  diiplays  all  its  pomp ;  and  I  allure 
you,  ic  is  a  trial  for  the  patience  of  reafon.  We 
very  well  know,  from  the  hiftory  of  the  church, 
what  tyrants  they  have  been  formerly,  before  the 
laity  dared  to  arTume  the  prerogatives  of  civil  liberty  : 
and,  that  they  do  not  yet  abate  one  jot  of  their  pre- 
fumption,  you  may  learn  from  a  paffage  or  two  I 
lately  met  with,  in  a  book  printed  at  Naples,  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century.  Believe 
my  candor  and  veracity,  when  I  give  you  my  word, 

that  I  do  not  flrain  the  fenie  in  the  tranflation. 

In  a  chapter  upon  the  article  of  confefTors,  the  author 
(a  prieft)  fays,  "  A  confeflbr  partakes  both  of  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  man  ;  with  God,  he  is  a  man  ; 

with  man,  he  is  God." Again,  "  Jefus  Chrifi, 

to  abfolve  man,  fuffered  infinite  agonies,  and  even 
death  itfelf ;  whilfi:  a  confeffor,  by  only  lifting  up  his 
hands,   acquits  the  guilty  finner." 

The  pope  and  his  council  have  come  to  a  refolu- 
tion,  upon  the  death  of  the  pretender,  to  have  no 
more  concern  in  this  bufinefs,  and  not  only  do  not 
acknowlege  the  'title  of  the  prefent  pretender,  but 
have  forbidden  all  the  princes  and  cardinals  here  to 
vilit  him  •,  fo  that  he  fees  only  two  or  three  friends, 
.and  leads  a  reclufe  and  melancholy  life.  We  this 
rnorning  faw  him  at  St.  Peter's  church  •,  he  came 
there,  attended  by  three  gentlemen  and  feven  fer- 
vants,  to  pay  his  devotions  :  there  v.ras  hardly  one 
in  the  church  but  ourfelves,  fo  that  we  had  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  his  perfon  and  behaviour  very 
minutely.  When  I  firft  faw  him  on  his  knees,  I  felt 
•fome  compunction,  which  went  off  by  degrees,  as  I 
became  more  certain,  from  his  gefbures,  of  the  ex- 
treme bigotry  and  fuperiliticus  turn  of  his  mind. 
7  "  After 
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After  he  had  prayed  at  one  altar  (for  it  was  not  to 
near  mafs)  he  walked  to  another,  and  prayed  a  fecond 
time,  kneeling  in  both  places  on  the  hard  pavement. 
I  never  faw  any  one  more  ftedfaft  in  prayer  than  he 
appeared,  not  allowing  his  eyes  to  wander  one  mo- 
ment from  either  the  altar,  the  ground,  or  the  book 
jn  his  hand.  During  this  tranfaction,  reafon  fuper- 
ieded  my  piry,  and  I  felt  a  kind  of  exultation  in  re- 
flecting we  were  not  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince 
fo  fond  of  images  and  hierarchy.  Now  I  have  feen 
him  before  the  Virgin  Mary,  1  can  believe  all  that 
was  faid  of  his  grofs  attachment  to  popery,  when  he 
was  with  us  in  1745.  His  revenues  are  faid  to  be 
very  ftrait,  not  exceeding  four  thoufand  pounds  3 
year.  His  ftature  is  very  elegant ;  but  his  face  is 
a  little  bloated  and  pimpled,  as  if  he  had  drank 
too  much,  a  vice  laid  to  his  charge,  but,  perhaps, 
without  good  grounds.  I  am  told,  his  brother  the 
.cardinal,  refents  the  conduct  of  this  court  more  than 
he  himfelf  does ;  perhaps  as  his  heart  is  more  fee 
upon  propagating  the  true  faith  in  the  realms  of  Great 
Britain ;  for,  however  enthufiaftic  the  prince,  as  he 
was  called,  may  be  in  his  perfuafion,  the  cardinal  is 
much  more  fo  •,  and  poffibly  he  may  think  his  brother 
deprived  of  ail  hopes  by  this  ftep.  I  have  had  fome 
converfation  with  a  very  fenfible  ecclehaftic  here, 
who  knows  -  every  thing  which  paries,  both  in  the 
pope's  and  the  pretender's  palace.  I  afked  what  name 
the  pretender  goes  by  at  prefent  ?  to  which  he  could 
hardly  give  an  anfwer,  as  he  fays  they  fo  ftri&ly  ob* 
ferve  the  prohibition  not  to  ftile  him  king,  that  he 
is  never  mentioned  -,  or  if,  by  chance,  they  are  ob- 
liged to  fpeak  of  him,  it  is  under  the  abliird  appel- 
lation of  Prince  of  Wales.5'- 

Rome  has  not  been  in  fuch  a  political  uproar  thefe 
lafc  fifty  years  as  at  this  prefent  juncture.  One  would 
imagine  his  holineis  had  the  promife  of  Peter's  pence 
once  more  from  our  fide  of  the  water,  fo  devoted 
does  he  feem  to  the  court  of  England  :  laft  Wednef- 
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day,  he  banifhed  from  Rome  four  heads  of  colleges 
here,  for  having  admitted  mafs  to  be  faid  before  the- 
pretender  under  the  title  of  king :  but  without  a 
compliment  to  England,  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
pope,  in  fupport  of  his  edict  and  prerogative,  to 
make  an  example  of  the  offenders.  The  intereft  of 
the  Stuart  family,  by  length  of  time,  feems  to  be 
almoft  worn  out  in  the  court  of  Rome  -,  and  at  this 
inftant,  the  power  of  England  is  confidered  to  be  fo 
refpectable,  that,  it  is  affirmed  and  believed,  the 
council  were  unanimous  in  refuting  to  acknowledge 
Mr.  Stuart's  pretenfions  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this 
refufal,  to  give  out  an  ordinance  prohibition  to 
the  cardinals,  princes,  &c.  forbidding  them  to  fee 
him,  but  as  a  private  gentleman ;  which,  in  other 
words,  is  the  fame  as  to  declare,  he  ihall  keep  no 
company  but  that  of  his  domeftics.  It  is  faid,  the 
meafures  would  not  have  been  fo  fevere,  had  not  the 
cardinal  of  York  behaved,  on  this  occafion,  with  fo 
unfeafonable  an  obftinacy.  It  is  thought  the  pre- 
tender himfelf  would  have  acquiefced  and  waited 
for  better  times  •,  but  the  cardinal  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be  furious  •,  a  little  more  indignation 
and  difloyalty  will  certainly  drive  both  the  brothers 
from  this  afylum.  The  cardinal,  in  a  memorial  he 
delivered  to  his  holinefs,  praying  him  to  acknowlege 
his  brother's  title,  amongit  other  arguments,  advan- 
ces that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  power  of 
the  Eno-lifh  i  for  that  the  prefent  race  of  Italians  are 
not  degenerated  in  the  lead  from  their  anceftors,  the 
ancient  Romans.  I  do  not  knovr  how  the  allegation 
will  affect  Englifhmen  ;  but,  I  allure  you,  the  Ita- 
lians themfelves  laugh  aloud,  when  they  are  told  the 
ftory  ;  lb  ridiculous  does  the  expreflion  appear  in  their 

eyes. 

You  will  conclude  from  this  account,  that,  for  the 
future,  the  Stuarts  will  be  a  difagreeable  weight  on 
the  pope's  fhouiders  •,  and  that,  if  the  pretender  have 
the  lealt  fpirit  of  a  man  in  him,  he  will  bid  adieu  to 

Rome, 
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Rome,  and  rather  take  fanctuary  in  Conflantinople, 
amongft.  Mahometans,  than  remain  in  a  city  amongft 
papifts,  for  whole  tenets  his  family  have   forfeited 

three  fuch  glorious  kingdoms." It  is  time  now  to 

return  to  Mr.  Keyiler.] 

Young  travellers  who  have  generally  the  leafl  tafte 
for  learning,  arts  and  fciences,  meet  with  fo  many 
things  in  Rome  to  attract  their  curiofity,  that  they 
may  pals  away  their  time  without  having  recourfe  to 
frivolous  diverfions,  debaucheries,  or  idle  company. 
The  variety  of  objects  daily  feen  here  afford  fuffici- 
ent  topics  for  converfation  in  corfee-houfes  and  ta- 
verns •,  fo  that  double  entendres,  which  often  prove 
of  more  prejudice  to  youth  than  grofs  obfcenity,  are 
not  fo  frequent  here  as  in  France.  The  natural  tem- 
per of  the  inhabitants  greatly  contributes  to  this; 
for  allowing-  the  Italians  to  exceed  other  nations  in 

CD 

voluptuoufnefs,  and  particularly  in  fome  deteilable 
vices,  yet  they  obferve  more  fecrecy,  and  never  pub- 
lifh  their  own  infamy,  as  is  common  in  France,  till 
their  paflions  are  fubfided  by  time,  and  experience 
has  taught  them  better.  In  France,  they  have  even 
the  effrontery  to  boaft  of  bonnes  fortunes,  as  the  term 
is,  which  never  fell  to  their  mare  ;  and  topics  of  this 
kind  are  carried  to  great  lengths  in  public  companies, 
and  even  the  ladies  are  folicitous  to  indulge  a  ftrain  of 
pleafantry  on  thefe fubjects.  For  it  muft  be  remember- 
ed, that  moft  of  them  would  rather  be  thought  to  want 
virtue  than  wit.  Young  travellers  are  fo  taken  with 
this  gay  humour,  that  they  imagine  it  the  principal 
accomplifhment  they  are  to  acquire  in  France;  and 
even  at  Rome,  thofe  who  come  from  Paris  are  as  rea- 
dily known  as  a  bird  by  its  note.  But  I  will  take 
upon  me  to  affirm,  that  the  general  converfation  at 
Rome  is  lefs  offenfive  than  in  other  large  cities  ;  and 
1  have  met  here  with  feveral  perfons  well  verfed  in 
the  arts  and  fciences,  who  cften  gave  rife  to  ufeful 
and  entertaining  difquifitions.  But  they  generally 
are  productive  of  two.  parties  •,    the  one  giving  the 

ere- 
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preference  to  the  curious  pieces  of  antiquity  ftill  ex- 
tant in  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  and  the' 
other  to  thofe  executed  by  modern  artifts.  The  con- 
troverfy  never  extends  to  other  fciences. 

The  pari  fa-churches,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parts 
of  Chriltendom,  were,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
IV.  computed  at  two  hundred  and  forty-eight- 
thoufand,  and  the  convents  at  forty-four  thoufand, 
And,  as  fucceeding  ages  have  rather  increafed  than 
diminifhed  the  number  of  thefe  ftructures,  it  is  na- 
tural to  conclude  that  Rome,  being  the  refidence  of 
the  vifibie  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  mull 
be  crouded  with  churches,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants.  It  would  not  be  an  eafy  talk 
to  give  a  catalogue  of  all  the  convents^  chapels,  ora- 
tories, hofpitals,  feminarieSj  &c.  in  Rome,  befide 
eighty-two  parim-churches :  it  will  therefore  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  mention  thofe  only  which  more  efpecially 
deferve  attention* 

The  church  of  St:  John  de  I  aterari  is  one  of  the 
four  churches  enjoined  to  be  vifited  in  the  annus  fanc- 
HiSy  or  year  of  jubilee  \  and  on  that  account,  here  is 
a  gate  walled  up,  which,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  jubilee,  is  opened  by  the  cardinal  archpriefb 
This  door  or  gate  is  eafily  dillinguifhed  by  the  gilt 
brafs  crucifix  upon  it  •,  but  fomeuhing  fmaller  than 
that  of  St.  Peter's  church.  The  bronze  gates,  at  the 
entrance,  belonged  formerly  to  an  ancient  temple  of 
Saturn  in  the  Roman  Forum,  but  fince  converted 
into  a  church,   and  dedicated  to  St.  Adrian. 

Plenary  indulgences  on  the  feaft  of  St.  John  the' 
Baptiit,  are  to  be  had  here  for  twenty-nine  thoufand 
years.  In  the  middle  ifle  of  the  church  Hand  twelve' 
large  ftatues  of  the  apoftles,  each  of  them  formed 
out  of  a  fingle  block  of  white  marble,  and  executed 
by  the  beft  matters.  Thefe  ftatues  are  feparated  from 
each  other  by  two  noble  pillars  of  verde  antico,  ever 
which  are  barTo  relievos,  and  above  thefe  fcveral  pic- 
tures of  the  prophets.     The  image  of  our  Saviour 

in 
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in  mofaic  work,  faid  to  have  efcaped  the  flames  of 
jfeveral  fires  untouched,  is  placed  over  the  gallery ; 
and  it  was  pretended  that  it  was  irradiated  with  a 
glory  at  the  confecration  of  this  church,  which  hath 
one  part  of  its  name  from  that  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tift,  and  the  other  from  the  Roman  martyr  Plantius 
Lateranus,  put  to  death  by  Nero,  who  had  a  garden 
here.  It:  is  however  dedicated  to  our  Saviour.  Here 
are  likewife  two  flatues,  faid  to  be  the  firfl  that  ever 
were  made  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  And  another 
in  a  kneeling  attitude,  with  a  manly  face,  wrinkled 
with  age,  but  no  beard  •,  is  fuppofed  by  ibme  to  be 
pope  Joan,  and  by  others  Nicholas  IV.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  a  papal  crown,  and  done  in  white  marble. 
On  the  high  altar  is  a  fmaller  table  of  wood,  on  which 
St.  Peter  is  faid  to  have  read  mafs.  At  prefent  none 
but  the  pope  officiates  there,  unlefs  by  virtue  of.  a 
written  licence  from  his  hblinefs  •,  and  this  is  only 
granted  for  one  mafs.  The  relics  that  are  kept  in  this 
papal  altar,  are  the  heads  of  St,  Peter  and  Paul ;  the 
hair  and  garment  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  linen  towel 
with  which  (Thrift  wiped  his  difciples  feet,  after  warn- 
ing them  ;  his  purple  robe,  which  is  fprinkled  with 
his  blood ;  the  cloth  that  covered  his  face  in  the  fe- 
pulchre  -,  fome  of  the  blood  and  water  which  flowed 
from  his  fide ;  and  a  fragment  of  the  barley  bread, 
wherewith  he  fed  five  thoufand  men. 

On  the  aitar  Del  SS.  Sagramento,  is  a  tabernacle, 
compofed  of  feveral  precious  ftones,  finifhed  by  that 
great  artift  Pomp.  Targoni,  who  contrived  the  fa- 
mous dyke  at  Rochelle,  and  immortalifed  his  name 
for  his  great  proficiency  in  feveral  arts.  Before  this 
altar  are  four  fluted  pillars  of  brafs  gilt,  and  four 
others  of  the  Corinthian  order,  of  green  and  white 
marble,  on  the  altar-piece.  The  former  are  faid  to 
be  tal^en  out  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem  by  Titus 
Vefpafian,  and  brought  to  Rome.  Others  allege, 
that  Auguftus  had  them  call  out  of  the  brafs  Roftra 
of  the  mips  taken  from  Cleopatra  and  Mark  An- 
thony. 
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thony.  While  others  believe  they  were  brought  by 
Sylla  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympicus  in  Alia  ; 
and  others,  that  Domitian  caft  them  to  adorn  the 
capitol.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  they  are  faid  to  be 
filled  with  holy  earth,  out  of  the  fepulchre  of  Chrift, 
fent  from  Jeruialem  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  are  preferved  two 
boards  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  -,  they  are  indeed 
fb  much  decayed  by  time,  that  one  cannot  tell  what 
wood  they  are,  nor  how  they  came  to  be  depofi  ted- 
in  this  place.  Here  is  alfo  fhewn  a  table  of  odorife- 
rous wood,  on  which  Chrift  is  faid  to  have  inftituted 
his  laft  fupper.  It  feems  to  have  been  formerly  co- 
vered with  filver,  for  feveral  ftuds  of  that  metal,  here 
and  there,  are  ftill  remaining  in  it.  The  table  itfelf 
is  fo  fmall,  that  it  will  hardly  contain  two  perfons  on 
each  fide.  Some,  indeed,  affirm  the  table  had  origi- 
nally two  leaves,  which  folded  on  one  another.  But, 
after  all,  I  think  it  might  as  well  have  been  let  alone, 
as  it  is  evidently  too  fmall  for  the  above  purpofe. 
They  alfo  mew  here  the  rods  of  Mofes  and  Aaron. 
A  piece  of  the  latter  is  likewife  fhewn  at  St.  Vitti's 
church,  in  Prague ;  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  at  Paris, 
slories  in  having  the  rod  of  the  former  entire.  All 
thefe  relics  are,  at  any  time,  fhewn  in  the  Lateran 
church  for  three  paoli ;  but,  on  Holy  Thurfday  and 
St.  Thomas's  day,  they  are  publicly  exhibited.  Not- 
withftanding  above  twenty  popes  are  interred  in  this 
church,  two  monuments  are  erected  only  to  their  me- 
mory ;  one  to  that  of  Martin  V.  of  the  Colonna  fa- 
mily ;  and  the  other  to  Alexander  III.  of  the  family 
of  Pandinella 

From  the  facrifty  is  a  pafTage  to  the  eloifters  of  the 
convent,  which,  on  the  fide  toward  the  inner  court, 
is  decorated  with  an  elegant  variety  of  fmall  white 
marble  pillars.  At  one  end  is  an  altar,  ornamented 
with  antique  mofaic  pillars  •,  and  through  the  marble 
leaf  of  it  is  a  round  hole,  faid  to  remove  all  doubts 
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of  tranfubftantiation  -,  for  any  prieft,  who,  through 
unbelief  or  ignorance,  mould  reconfecrate  an  hod  al- 
ready confecrated,  he  would  foon  be  convinced  of 
his  error,  by  that  individual  hofl  efcaping  his  hands, 
falling  through  this  aperture,  and  (ticking  on  a  pil- 
lar beneath  the  altar,  in  the  form  of  a  ipot  of  blood. 

Here  is  likewife  a  large  porphyry  pillar,  faid  to  be 
the  very  fame  on  which  the  cock  ftood  and  crowed 
when  St.  Peter  denied  his  mailer.      They  alio  fhew 
the  pillar  on  which  the  ftandards  were  fixed,  when 
fentence  was  pronounced  on  Chrift;  together  with 
a  fine  table  of  porphyry,  oh  which  the  fcidiers  threw 
the  dice  for  our  Saviour's  garment.     But  the  more  va- 
luable curiofity  here  is  the  coffin  of  St.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Conllantine,  formed  out  of  one  fingle  piece 
of  porphyry,  decorated  with  large  baffo-relievos  of 
horfemen,  and  feveral  other  figures.     I  mult  not  pafs 
over  in  filence  thofe  chairs  or  ftools  in  the  gallery, 
called  Sella  St  er  cor  aria  ^   or  Exploratoria.     Why  they 
are  placed  here  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.      They 
are  two  in  number,    and  between  them  is  a  chair  of 
white  marble,  fomething  higher  than  the  other  •,  both 
are  of  porphyry,  or  rather  of  pietra  egizzia  rojfa,  a 
fpecies  of  Egyptian  {tone,  neither  fo  beautiful  nor  fo 
hard  as  porphyry.     One  has  a  round  arm  or  elbow  ; 
but  that  of  the  other  is  broken  off.      Before  I  had 
feen  them,  abbot  Bencini  of  Turin  affured  me,  that 
they  are  no  other  than  the  common  chairs  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  in  which  a  hole  had  been  made,  and 
lined  with  wood,  as  more  proper  for  the  pnrpofe,  by 
reafon  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  (tone  -,  but  on  viewing 
them,  I  did  not  find  them  at  all  adapted  to  thatpurpofe. 
Neither  could   they   ferve  for  clofe-ftools,  the  back 
aperture  being  too  imall  and  incommodioufly  placed. 
Perhaps  they  were   ufed  in  bagnios,  and  fires  put 
under  them  for  fumigation ;    but  this  conjecture  is 
exploded  by  Marefius.      In  my  travels  I  have  met 
with  divers  chairs  of  antiquity,  but  none  which  had 
any  refemblance  to  thefe.     That  the  popes,  formerly, 
Vol.  V.  E  at 
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at  their  taking  pofTefiion  of  the  Lateran  church,  wertf 
placed  in  one  of  thefe  ftools  or  chairs,  their  writers 
thefnfelves  allow  j  and  Mabilion  alleges,  that  it  was 
done  as  an  a6t  of  humility,  alluding  to  the  words  fung 
at  this  ceremony,  Sufcitat  de  pulvere  egenum,  &  de 
ft  ere  ore  erigit  pauper  em,  ut  fedeat  cum  principibus,  £5? 
folium  gloria  teneat :  "  He  raifes  the  needy  from  the 
duft,  and  the  poor  from  the  dunghill,  that  they  may 
fit  with  princes,  and  poflefs  a  throne  of  glory."  Hence 
thefe  chairs  were  called  fella  fiercer  aria.  This  opi- 
nion is  fupported  by  Bellarmine  and  Chementellius  •, 
the  latter  indeed  has  the  affurance  even  to  deny  that 
there  is  any  aperture  at  all  through  the  feat.  The 
indecent  examination  of  the  pope's  fex,.  which  fome 
have  fo  merrily  defcribed,  may  perhaps  be  fabulous  ; 
but  it  was  not  firft  propagated  by  Proteftants.  It 
came  originally  from  the  Roman  Catholics  themfelves, 
Who  often  ufed  it  in  their  fatires  againft  their  pon- 
tiffs. 

The  hiftory  or  fable  of  pope  Joan,  was  well  known 
before  Luther  was  in  being,  as  is  evident  from  the 
manufcripts  of  Anaflafius  Bibliothecarius  and  Marti- 
nus  Polonus :  the  teftimony  of  the  latter  I  found  in 
an  old  book,  in  the  library  at  Utrecht ;  and  alfo  in 
another,  formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Bavo, 
at  Ghent,  and  now  in  the  city  library  of  Haerlem ; 
where  he  fays  that  he  exactly  tranferibed  this  chro- 
nicle from  the  Florentine  library. 

In  the  fquare  before  this  church  and  palace  is  a 
beautiful  fountain,  and  the  largeft  obelifk  in  all  Rome, 
being,  without  the  pedeftal,  and  the  large  iron  crofs 
on  the  top  of  it,  an  hundred  and  twelve  feet  high; 
two  of  the  fides  nine  feet  and  an  half  wide,  and  the 
other  two  eight  feet  at  the  bafe.  It  was  formerly  of 
one  entire  block  oipietra  egizzia,  or  red  granate,  and 
flood  in  the  circus  maximus,  but  was  ruined  in  the  hof- 
tile  commotions  of  war,  and  broken  into  three  pieces. 
However,  Sixtus  V.  in  the  year  1588,  had  the  pieces 
bi  ought  hither,  and  re-erected  by  Fontana;      The 
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Egypt i&n  hieroglyphics  on  it  afford  room  for  many 
Speculative  conjectures  among  the  learned. 

On  the  other  fide  of  this  fquare  is  the  Lateran  hof- 
pital,  a  noble  ftruclure,  in  which  are,  at  ail  times, 
feveral  hundred  fkk,  of  both  fexes,  in  divers  wards, 
and  the  greater!:  care  taken  of  them.  Here  is  alfo 
the  Scala  SanSla,  or  flairs  which  Chrift  fo  often  as- 
cended and  defcended  in  the  houfe  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
before  he  was  crucified.  This  relic  is  faid  to  hive 
been  fent  by  the  devout  Helena  from  Jerufalem  to 
Rome ;  and  that  it  lay  unregarded  in  the  old  palace 
of  the  Lateran,  till  Sfxtus  V.  who  ordered  it  to  be 
placed  in  a  regular  building,  erected  on  purpofe  by 
Fontana.  The  front  of  it  has  five  doors,  the  entrance 
to  fo  many  ftairs ;  the  two  on  each  fide  has  thirty 
fteps  of  free- ftone,  -but  thofe  in  the  center,  as  being 
the  molt  holy,  are  of  white  marble,  and  .  contain 
twenty-eight  flairs  5  which,  by  the  frequent  afcend- 
ing  and  defcending  of  pious  perfons,  are  worn  to 
that  degree,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  fix  boards 
over  them ;  for,  without  this  caution,  thofe  ftairs 
would  have  been  foon  worn  through.  They  are  not 
attended  with  the  feet,  but  the  knees  only,  and  there- 
fore may  be  faid  to  have  been  kneeled  through.  They 
defcend  by  the  fide- ftairs,  on  which  they  are  permitted 
to  Hep.  They  repeat,  on  each  ftep  of  thefcaiafanffa, 
a  pater  nofier  and  an  ave  Maria  -,  by  which  means,  an 
indulgence  for  three  years  and  forty  days  is  obtained. 
At  the  top  of  thefe  ftairs  is  the  SanSfum  Sanfiorum, 
being  a  fmali  chapel,  in  which  the  chief  relics  of  the 
Lateran  palace  are  depofited.  The  chief  of  thefe  is 
the  eTkow  ccx^^oWiYirov,  or  picture  of  our  Saviour,  be- 
gun by  St.  Luke,  but  fimilied  by  angels,  whence  it 
is  faid  not  to  have  been  performed  by  the  hand  of 
man.  It  is  painted  on  a  board  of  palm-wood,  and 
is  framed  with  plates  of  filver  fet  with  jewels,  hav- 
ing before  it  a  plate  of  cryftal.  No  peribn  who 
itruples  to  pay  the  required  adoration  to  this  picture 
can  obtain  a  fight  of  it  -,  nor  are  any  women  ever  ad- 
E  2  mitted 
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mitted  beyond  the  iron  grate,  behind  which  it  i$ 
kept.  Mahomet,  by  placing  his  women  before  the 
windows  of  paradife,  has  fhewn  the  fame  feverky  to- 
ward a  fex,  not  efteemed  deficient  in  devotion. 

From  a  catalogue  of  thefe  relics,  I  have  extracted 
the  following  :  j.  Several  pieces  of  ftone  from  the 
mountains  of  Golgotha,  Sinai,  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  2.  A  piece  of  the  ftone  of  the  fepulchre  of 
our  Saviour,  on  which  the  angel  fat.  3.  Several  of 
the  bones  of  the  holy  innocents.  4.  A  variety  of 
mifial  garments,  made  by  angels.  5.  A  napkin  ufed 
by  our  Saviour  at  his  laft  fupper.  6.  A  large  piece 
of  the  fponge  on  which  th*e  vinegar  was  offered  to 
Chrift  on  the  crofs.  7.  The  chair  in  which  he  fat 
at  eating  the  pafchal  lamb.  8.  Some  napkins,  with 
which  the  angels  wiped  the  fweatfrom  the  face  of  St. 
Laurence,  as  he  was  broiling.  Thefe,  and  many 
other  relics,  are  depolited  under  the  high  altar,  in 
the  Santlum  Sanflorum,  on  the  architrave  of  which 
is  this  pentameter  verfe  : 

Non  eft  in  toto  fanftior  orbe  locus. 

6;  No  place  in  the  whole  world  is  more  holy.'* 

This  altar  is  looked  upon  as  fo  holy,  that  even  the 
pope  himielf  is  not  permitted  to  officiate  at  it  -,  there 
being  two  chapels  contiguous  to  this  for  that  purpofe, 
as  is  obferved  by  Sorefinus,  in  his  book  of  the  fcala 
fanffa. 

In  St.  Maria  fopra  Minerva,  the  formidable  court 
of  inquifition,  which  is  detelled  even  by  all  ra- 
tional Roman  Catholics  themfeives,  is  held  every 
Wednefday.  The  general  of  the  Dominican  order 
always  preficjes  there,  next  to  the  bifhops.  Three 
congregations  of  the  holy  office  fit  every  week  •,  the 
firft  in  the  palace  of  the  inquifition ;  the  fecond  at 
Alia  Minerva,  where  the  procefTes  are  regularly  di- 
gested, to  be  laid  before  his  holinels  at  the  third  meet- 
ing? 
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ing,  which  is  held  at  the*  palace  where  the  pope  re- 
fides.  The  number  of  cardinal-inquifitors  is  not  fixed; 
fometimes  there  are  twelve  or  more  :  thefe  are  affifted 
by  feveral  divines  and  officers-,  but  they  are  not  fo 
Uriel:  in  Italy  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  the  Italians 
not  being  lb  weak  as  to  intruft  them  with  fugh  abfo- 
lute  power.  Their  rigour  is  remarkably  abated  to- 
ward foreigners,  thole  belonging  to  cardinals,  and 
fuch  as  are  under  the  protection  of  foreign  minifcers. 

The  palace  of  the  inquifition,  together  with  the 
priion  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  fall  under  its 
difpleafure,  is  in  another  part  of  the  city,  not  far 
from  St.  Peter's.  But  what  paries  within  the  walls 
of  that  ftructure,  is  as  little  known  at  Rome,  as  the 
tranfactions  of  the  feraglio  are  at  Constantinople. 
Boards  are  placed  before  moft  of  the  windows,  like 
thofe  in  a  great  many  nunneries. 

The  bleffing  and  curfmg  of  printed  books  like- 
wife  depend  chiefly  on  the  Dominicans  :  the  Maejlro 
del  Sacro  Palazzo ,  without  who'e  permiffion  no  book 
is  to  be  printed,  nor  read  when  prohibited,  together 
with  the  fecretary  of  the  congregation  deW  Indice,  of 
whom  a  licence  muft.  be  obtained  for  reading  a  pro- 
hibited book,  even  out  of  the  juriidi&ion  of  the  city 
of  Rome  ;  being  both  of  this  order.  The  council  of 
Trent  firft  publimed  an  index  libr  or  um  prohibit  or  urn  > 
or  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books,  and  of  the  dan- 
gerous paffages  in  others  permitted  to  be  read.  This 
is  now  continued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Congrega- 
tio  Indices. 

Ill  Sagro  Monte  delta  Pieta  was  inflituted  to  prevent 
the  extortions  of  ufurers,  by  which  the  diftrefles  of* 
the  poor  are  fo  extreamly  aggravated  in  other  coun- 
tries. Here  you  receive  two  thirds  of  the  value  of 
the  pledge ;  and,  if  it  does  not  exceed  thirty  fcudi, 
or  crowns,  no  intereft  is  paid  ;  but  if  more,  two  per 
cent.  only.  If  the  pledge  is  not  redeemed  in  eighteen 
months,  it  is  publicly  fold,  and  die  overplus  referved 
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for  the  owner-,  but  this  fale  may  be  prevented  by 
only  renewing  the  obligation,  which  is  done  with- 
out trouble  or  expence.  For  fupporang  this  fund, 
which,  befide  relieving  the  diitrerTes  of  the  poor, 
affords  a  fuftertance  to  feveral  people,  legacies  have 
been  left  by  popes,  and  other  perfons  of  rank.  There 
is  alfo  a  particular  fraternity,  who  take  care  that  every 
thing  is  conducted  in  the  mou  equitable  manner. 

I  am  now  come  to  St.  Peter's,  in  the  Vatican, 
which,  for  largenels  and  beauty,  may  well  be  called 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  even 
the  whole  world.  Here  we  evidently  fee  to  what  an 
amazing  pitch  the  Romifh  church,  ib  fond  of  exter- 
nal pomp  and  fpiendor,  hath,  within  two  centuries, 
carried  its  favourite  fcheme  ;  namely  that  of  capti- 
vating the  fenfes,  and  infpiring  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant with  awe  and  fubmiiiicn  to  the  clergy.  Fon- 
tana  the  younger,  in  his  account  of  this  church,  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  his  time,  which  is  above  forty  years 
ago,  it  had  coil  above  eighty  millions  of  Roman 
fcudi.  Pope  Leo  X  by  his  impatience  of  forward- 
ing this,  ilupenuous  iirufture,  occafioned  thofe  fla- 
grant ae-uies  by  the  fale  of  indulgences,  which  raifed 
ib  great  a  clamour  among  the  more  rational  part  of 
mankind.  This  it  was  chat  gave  Tezel  and  Luther 
room  to  continue  their  hoitiiities  againft  the  papal 
fee  -,  and  how  far  th  y  have  proved  prejudicial  to  it, 
confequences  have  f  ifficientiy  ihewn. 

Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  area  be- 
fore the  church.  The  monument  of  Scipio  Afri- 
«  canus,  faid  to  have  been  a  pyramid  larger  than  that 
of  C.  Serb  us,  Hill  remaining,  was  removed  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  VI.  to  enlarge  this  area  •,  and  cer- 
tainly the  eye  has  loit  nothing  by  the  alteration.  The 
oval  colbnadt  round  it  has  four  rows  of  large  pillars, 
forming  three  feparate  wa:ks.  The  extent  of  this 
area  may  be  reckoned  from  the  fnorteft  diameter,  in- 
tercepted between  the  two  fountains  and  the  obelifk, 
which  is  a  hundred  and  eighty  common  paces ;  and 
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its  longeft  diameter,  from  the  beginning  of  the  co- 
lonade  to  the  front  of  the  church,  is  four  hundred 
paces.       Some  prints   reprefent  a  colpnade  di. 
facing  the  church ;     but  there  is,  in  fdd:,   no  iuch 
thing  ;  the  area  being  clear  and  open  to  the  entrance 
of  the  church.     This  coionade  confifts  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pillars,  of  Tivoli  free-ftone,  which 
are  fo  large  that  three  men  can  hardly  fathom  them. 
On  the  roof,  which  is  flat,  (land  eighty-fix  ftatues  of 
faints,  all  of  them  twice  as  big  as  life,  and  defigned 
by  Bernini.      The  area  is  adorned  with  two  ftately 
fountains  •,  and  in  the  center  ftands  that  vafc  obelifk, 
formerly  belonging  to  Nero's  palace,  near  this  place. 
This  lofty  obelifk  was  firft  dedicated  to  the  fun  by 
Sefofhis  king  of  Egypt  •,  and  in  the  time  of  Caligula, 
brought  to  Rome  in  a  very  large  fliip,  the  dimen- 
licns  of  which  are  defcribed  by   Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  cap. 
40.     Its  four  fides  terminate  at  the  top  in  an  obtufe 
angle;  neither  is   it  embelliflied  with  hieroglyphics 
generally  feen  on  Egyptian  obelifks.     The  weight  of 
it  is  faid  to  be  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
sand feven  hundred  and  eighty-fix  pounds ;    and  its 
height  eighty  feet,  exclufive  of  the  bafe.      It  was" 
erected  by  Fontana,   under  pope  Sixtus  V.  who,  in 
all  other  refpects,  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  city 
of  Rome.     In  order  to  raife  this  obelifk  out  of  the 
ground,  where  it  had  been,  as  it  were,  buried,  Fon- 
tana contrived  forty-one  machines,  with  iron  rollers 
and   large  ropes.     All  the  powers  of  thefe  machines 
were  applied  at  once,    by  means  of  eight  hundred 
men,  and   a  hundred  and  fixty  horfes.     This  could 
not  be  effected  in  lefs  than  eight  clays  -,  and  to  bring 
the  obelifk  to  the  place  where  it  now  ftands,  though 
gnly  three  hundred  paces  from  the  fpot  where  it  lay, 
was  a  labour  of  four  months  -3  but  the  greateft  proof 
of  Fontana's  fkill  in  mechanics  was  difplayed  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1586,  when  this  ftupendous  mafs 
was  raifed  by  means  of  his  machines,  which  confifted 
of  fifty-two  powers  j  all  'which  were  at  once  applied 
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by  particular  fignals,  of  founding  a  trumpet  and  ftrik- 
ing  a  bell.  Being  railed  to  a  proper  height,  it  was 
fixed  on  its  bafis  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
ringing  of  bells,  and  the  difcharge  of  the  cannon  at 
St.  Angela's  cattle. 

Fontana,    if  we  may  credit   report,  by  confiding 
too  much  in  his  calculations  of  the  power  of  his  ma- 
chines,   had  almoft  totally  mifcarried  ;  the  ropes  hav- 
ing ftretched  much  more  than  he  expected,  whereby 
the  obelifk  could  not  be  raifed  high  enough  to  be 
fixed  on  the  pedeftal.      During  this  perplexity,  an 
obfeure  perfon  is  laid  to  have  called  out  to  the  engi- 
neers   to   wet  the   ropes,    which   being   accordingly 
done,  the  obelifk  was  raifed  the  height  defired.     Fon- 
tana compleated  this  work  (the  expence  of  which 
amounted  to  thirty-feven  thouiand  nine  hundred  and 
feventy-five  fcudi,  or  crowns,  exclufive  of  the  cruci- 
fix and  pedeftal)  in  fix  months.     It  is  fixed  on  the 
backs  of  four  lions,  without  any  cement,  its  own  en- 
ormous weight   being   abundantly  ivuTicient,      The 
lions  are  of  bronze   gilt,  and  placed  on  the  pedeital. 
The  foundation  is  very  broad  and  deep,  #nd  confifts 
entirely  of  fmall  pieces  of  brick,  tiles,  and  flint,    ce- 
mented together  with  very  firong  mortar.     The  crofs 
on  the  top  is  of  brafs  gilt,  feven  feet  high ;  and  in  it, 
they  fay,  is  contained  a  piece  of  the  true  wood  of  the 
real  crofs  :    and  whoever,  in  paffmg  by  it,  fays  a  Pa- 
ter-nojier  and  Ave  Maria,  for  the  profperity  of  the 
Romifh  fee,  is  intitled  to  an  indulgence  of  ten  years 
and  ten  times  forty  days. 

Several  medais,  ftruck  on  this  occafion,  are  laid 
in  the  foundation ;  the  fame  was  done  by  pope  Alex- 
ander VII,  on  the  25th  of  April  1661,  at  laying  the 
firlt  flone  of  the  colonade  round  the  area. 

The  fteps  from  the  area  to  the  portico  of  the  church 
are  called  Limina  Apofiolornvi ;  and  it  is  faid,  that 
Charlemagne  afcencled  them  on  his  knees,  when  he 
was  going  to  be  crowned  in  St.  Peter's  church.  But 
Rome  is  not  at  prefent  remarkable  for  obferving  ce- 
remonies 
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remonies  of  this  kind  j  it  is  not  indeed  impoflible  but 
an  old  woman  or  two  may  be  often  fcen  pra&ifmg 
fuch  devotions,  in  order  to  fecure  a  place  in  the  hap- 
py manfions  of  eternity.  On  one  fide  of  thefe  iteps 
is  the  ftatue  of  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
St.  Paul,  both  done  by  Minio  di  Fiefoli.  At  the 
top  of  thefe  fteps,  before  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
is  a  grand  portico,  which  might,  at  any  other  place, 
be  itfelf  confidered  as  a  church  ;  being  two  hundred 
and  fixteen  feet  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth.  Four 
doors  open  into  the  church  from  this  pordco ;  but 
the  fartheft,  on  the  left-hand,  is  walled  up,  being 
opened  only  every  twenty-fifth  year,  or  that  of  jubi- 
lee, when  the  pope  himfelf  performs  the  ceremony 
with  a  hammer.  The  populace  kiis  the  brafs  crofs 
faftened  on  this  door,  with  fuch  devotion,  that  the 
lower  part  of  it  is  become  much  paler  than  the  other. 
No  woman  was  formerly  permitted  to  enter  at  the 
fartheft  door,  on  the  left  hand ;  but  they  have,  long 
fince,   repealed  this  abfurd  order. 

The  form  of  this  fuperb  and  beautiful  church  is 
that  of  a  Latin  crofs,  and  the  proportion,  with  regard 
to  the  length,  breadth,  and  height,  fo  accurately  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  eye  does  not  perceive  any  of  thefe  di- 
menlions  to  be  remarkably  large,  notwkhftanding  the 
whole,  when  taken  together,  is  prodigious.  The 
middle  ifle  is  about  thirty-three  common  paces  in 
breadth,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  church  two 
hundred  and  eighty- eight ;  of  which,  the  diftance 
between  the  entrance  and  the  center  of  the  cupola  is. 
one  hundred  and  eighty. 

The  whole  length  of  the  flruclure,  according  to  a 
geometrical  computation  made  by  the  chevalier  Carlo 
Fontana,  including  the  breadth  of  the  portico  and 
the  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  is  nine  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  Roman  palms,  or  about  feven  hundred  and 
twenty-two  Englifh  ittt.  I  mail  here  obferve,  once 
for  all,  that  a  Roman  palm  is  eight  inches  and  three 
lines. 

The 
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The  famous  temple  built  by  Solomon,  confifled  of 
feveral  large  courts,  and  was  profufely  adorned  with 
gold  and  filver  •,  but  the  principal  building  was  far 
from  being  equal  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  church 
of  St.  Paul  in  London  is  a  grand  piece  of  architecture, 
but  far  from  being  equal  in  dimenftons  to  that  of  St. 
Peter ;  being,  according  to  Chamberlain,  fix  hun- 
dred and  ninety  Englifh  fett  in  length  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Colin  Campbell,  in  the  firft  Volume  of  his 
Vitruvius  Britannicus,  which  feems  the  moft  accu^ 
rate  menfuration,  its  length  is  no  more  than  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Englifh  feet :  whereas,  that  of  St. 
Peter,  according  to  the  fame  author,  is  fix  hundred 
and  fifty  Englifh  feet,  exclufive  of  the  portico  ;  buty 
in  both,  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  is  included.  Ac- 
cording to  my  own  menfuration,  St.  Peter's  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  .common  paces  in  length, 
and  St.  Paul's  two  hundred  and  twenty-two ;  and 
from  the  front  to  the  center  of  the  cupola,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four ;  the  length  of  the  crofs  ifle, 
from  the  north  to  the  fouth  door,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  ;  and,  in  other  places,  forty-fix  fuch  paces  : 
The  diameter  of  the  cupola  fifty-three,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  firrl  gallery  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
fix  common  paces.  A  wooden  model  of  St.  Peter's 
church  is  placed  in  one  of  the  upper  apartments  of 
St.  Paul's,  but  fo  inaccurately  performed,  thatthoie, 
who  from  thence  make  a  comparifon  between  the  two 
flruftures,  will  be  wretchedly  deceived. 

But  notwith (landing  all  the  care  that  has  been 
taken  in  erecting  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  it  has,  like 
all  human  performances,  a  mixture  of  defects  j  but 
inftead  of  enumerating  them,  or  examining  whether 
all  of  them  are  juftly  founded,  give  me  leave  to  re- 
fer to  the  introduction  prefixed  to  Mr.  Campbell's 
Vitruvius  B-itannicus. 

The  cupola  of  St.  Peter  is, '  by  all,  acknowledged 
to  be  a  prodigy  of  art  and  grandeur-,  and,    at  a  con- 
fidera'ble  diftance,  imp,  efles  on  the  mind  .a  very  mag- 
nificent 
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nificent  idea  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  erected.  The 
height,  from  the  pavement  of  the  church  to  the  top 
pf  the  crofs,  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  Englifh 
feet  •,  the  circumference  of  the  dome  fix  hundred  and 
twenty  and  the  infide  diameter  one  hundred  and 
forty  three  Englifh  feet,  being  equal  to  that  of  the 
Pantheon.  I  rneafured  round  the  firft  gallery  of  the 
cupola,  and  found  it  fcwo  hundred  and  fourteen  com- 
mon paces. 

This  fpacious  dome  was  erected  by  the  architects 
Jac.  de  la  Porta  and  Domihico  Fontana.  during  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  -,  but  the  whole  honour,  both 
of  the  undertaking  and  defi'gn,  is  due  to  Michael 
Angelo.  Some  peribris,  prai'fing  the  rotunda,  an  an- 
tique ftructure,  as  a  work,  which  the  moderns  would 
never  be  able  to  equal,  that  great  artitt  replied,  that 
he  would  not  only  build  a  dome  of  equal  dimenfions, 
but  alfo  erect  it  in  the  air  -,  an  affertion  which  he  af- 
terward fully  performed,.  The  defigns  for  the  mo- 
faic  ornaments  in  the  cupola  were  drawn  by  Giofeppe 
d'Arpino,  among  which,  thofeofthe  evangelifts,  in 
four  large  oval  compartments,  are  particularly  ad- 
mired. 

This  wonderful  fpecimen  of  human  art  is  fup- 
ported  by  four  pillars,  each  ninety  palms  in  diame- 
ter, and  each  adorned  with  a  ftatue  of  white  marble, 
twenty-two  palms  in  height,  exclufive  of  the  pe- 
deftal.  Bernini  was  feverely  cenfured  for  making  the 
niches  for  thefe  ftatues  in  the  four  pillars  which  fup- 
port  the  cupola,  and  efpecially  for  the  Hairs,  which 
are  carried  by  their  foundation  to  the  facte  groite,  as 
they  have  all  a  great  tendency  to  weaken  the  ftruc- 
ture :  and  foon  after,  a  Mure  was  difcovered  in  the 
"cupola,  occafioned  by  a  violent  clap  of  thunder. 
Bernini  was  never  remarkable  for  affability,  fo  that 
it  is  not  furprifing  he  had  few  friends  to  oppofe  the 
torrent  of  popular  clamour  againft  his  temerity,  as 
the  caufe  of  this  unhappy  accident ;  and  perhaps,  his 
fuccefs  in  removing  and  erecting  the  fuperb  obehik 
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in  the  Piazza  Navona,  was  the  chief  motive  that 
faved  his  heacL  Michael  Angelo,  who  drew  the  de- 
iigns  for  this  dome,  was  apprehenfive  of  an  acci- 
dent of  this  kind ;  and  therefore  defired,  with  the 
greater!  earneftnefs,  that  neither  thefe  four  pillars, 
nor  their  foundations,  fhould  have  the  leatt  alteration. 
How  prudent  it  would  have  been  to  have  followed 
that  great  man's  advice,  the  unhappy  confequences 
have  too  evidently  demonflrated ;  as  every  lover  of 
architecture  muft  be  concerned  to  fee  this  fifiure  in 
fo  grand  a  ftructure,  and  which  feems  to  approxi- 
mate as  near  the  fummit  of  perfection  as  is  poffible 
for  any  of  the  works  of  mortals  to  arrive  at.  This 
fifiure  in  the  cupola  was,  in  the  year  1700,  conii- 
derably  enlarged  by  an  earthquake ;  but  its  great 
height  renders  it  fcarcely  difcernible  from  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church,  unlefs  you  are  previoufly  in- 
formed of  it  i  but,  from  the  upper  gallery,  you  will 
plainly  fee  two  large  fiiTures  or  clefts  oppofite  each 
other,  and  one  of  them  covered  with  a  cramp  of  iron 
four  or  five  inches  broad.  A  tribuna  or  gallery  is 
erected  over  each  of  thefe  flatues,  from  whence,  at 
fome  particular  feftivals,  a  great  variety  of  relics, 
kept  in  a  particular  chapel,  are  expofcd  to  public 
view. 

In  the  vaults  under  the  pedeflals  of  each  of  the 
four  ftatues  is  an  altar,  on  which  the  principal  actions 
of  the  faint,  whofe  ftatue  is  placed  over  it,  are  repre- 
fented  in  mofaic  work,  by  Fabio  Chriftofori,  after 
the  defigns  drawn  by  the  famous  Andrea  Sacchi.  A 
flight  of  flairs  leads  down  under  thefe  four  altars  to 
other  fubterranean  vaults,  full  of  excellent  mofaic ; 
wood  and  canvas  being  no  proof  againft  the  damphefs 
of  the  place.  The  mofaic,  now  placed  in  thefe  fub- 
terraneous  apartments,  was  formerly  the  pavement 
of  the  old  church.  Thefe  vaults  are  crowded  with 
the  tombs  of  faints,  too  facred  to  be  broken  or  re- 
moved, and  are  therefore  incloftd  with  a  wall,  which 
renders  it  impoffible  to  fee  any  thing  without  a  torch. 

The 
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The  floor,  they  fay,  appears  ftill  the  fame  as  it  did 
in  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  confifts 
of  porphyry  and  other  pieces  of  marble.  Here  was1 
alfo  interred  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden ;  and  near  her 
monument  is  a  white  marble  ftatue  of  Chrift,  in  the 
old  Gothic  taffe  ;  and  on  every  fide  are  the  {tone  cof- 
fins of  popes  and  cardinals,  who  flourimed  in  former 
ages.  Adrian  IV.  lies  in  a  very  large  coffin  made  of 
a  fingle  piece  of  granate,  brought  out  of  Egypt  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  Vatican  obelifk,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  the  largeft  of  that  kind  and  form  in  the  world. 

Directly  under  the  center  of  the  cupola  is  the  altaro 
maggiore,  or  high  altar,  which  firft  attracts  the  eyes 
of  the  curious ;  and,  according  to  the  ancient  cuf- 
tom,  fronts  the  tribuna.  So  that,  when  the  pope 
fays  mafs,  his  face  is  always  turned  toward  the  eaft, 
or  grand  entrance.  Over  the  altar  is  a  canopy  of  gilt 
bronze,  embellifhed  with  four  angels  and  a  crucifix, 
fupported  by  four  large  twifted  pillars  of  brafs,  call 
by  Gregorio  Roffi,  from  a  defign  of  Bernini.  Their 
weight  is  ten  thoufand  and  fifty  pounds.  The  medal 
from  whence  they  were  call,  formerly  covered  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon.  The  four  pedeflals  are  of 
marble,  finely  executed  by  Francifco  Fiammingo. 

[According  to  Dr.  Smollet, "  the  altar  of  St. 

Peter's  choir,  notwithftanding  all  the  ornaments  which 
have  been  lavifhed  upon  it,  is  no  more  than  a  heap 
of  puerile  finery,  better  adapted  to  an  Indian  pagod, 
than  to  a  temple  built  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Greek  architecture.  The  four  coloffal  figures  that 
fupport  the  chair,  are  both  clumfy  and  difpropor- 
tioned.  The  drapery  of  ftatues,  whether  in  brafs  or 
ffone,  when  thrown  into  large  mafTes,  appears  hard 
and  unpleafant  to  the  eye ;  and  for  that  reafon  the 
ancients  always  imitated  wet  linen,  which  exhibiting 
the  lhape  of  the  limbs  underneath,  and  hanging  in 
a  multiplicity  of  folds,  gives  an  air  of  iightnefs,  foft- 
nefs,  and  ductility  to  the  whole.  Thefe  two  ftatues 
weigh  116257  pounds,  and   as  they  furtain  nothing 

but 
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but  a  chair,  are  out  of  all  proportion,  inafmucfi  as 
the  fupporters  ought  to  be  fuitable  to  the  things  fup- 
ported.      Here  are  four  giants  holding  up  the  old 
wooden  chair  of  the  apoflle  Peter,  if  we  may  believe 
the   book   De    Identitate   Cathedra    Romance.      The 
implements  of  popifK  fuperftition,  fuch  as  relics  of 
pretended  faints,  ill  proportioned  fpires  and  bellfreys, 
and  the  naufeous  repetition  of  the  figure  of  the  crofs, 
which  is  in  itfelf  a  very  mean  and  difagreeable  ob- 
ject, only  fit  for  the  prifons  of  condemned  criminals  ; 
have  contributed  to  introduce  a  vinous  tafte  into  the 
external  architecture,  as  well  as  in  the  internal  orna- 
ments of  our  temples.     All  churches  are  built  in  the 
figure  of  a  crofs,  which  effectually  prevents  the  eye 
from  taking  in  the  fcope  of  the    building,    either 
without  fide  or  within ;  confequently  robs  the  edi- 
fice of  its  proper  effect.     The  palace  of  the  Efcurial 
in  Spain  is  laid  out  in  the  fhape  of  a  gridiron,  be- 
caufe  the  convent  was  built  in  confequence  of  a  vow 
to  St.  Laurence,  who  was  broiled  to  death  like  a 
barbecued  pig.     What  pity  it  is,  that  the  labours  of 
painting  mould  have  been  fo  much  employed  on  the 
mocking  fubjects  of  the  martyrology.     Eefide  num- 
berlefs  pictures  of  the  flagellation,  crucifixion,  and 
defcent  from  the  crofs,  we  have  Judith  with  the  head 
of  Holofernes,  Herodias  with  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptift,  Jael  affaflinating  'Sifera  in  his  ileep,  Peter 
writhing  on  the  crofs,  Stephen  battered  with  Hones, 
Sebaftian  ftuck  full  of  arrows,  Laurence  frying  upon 
the  coals,   Bartholomew  fleaed  alive,  and  a  hundred 
other  pictures  equally  frightful ;  which  can  only  ferve 
to  fill  the  mind  with  gloomy  ideas,  and  encourage 
a  fpirit   of  religious  fanaticifm,    which   has   always 
been  attended  with  mifchievous  confequences  to  the 

community  where  it. reigned." ] 

But,  to  proceed  in  a  regular  defcription  of  this 
church,  I  (hall  return  to  the  main  entrance ;  where, 
againfl  the  two  firft  pillars,  oppofite  one  another,  are 
placed  two  large  veffels  for  holy  water,  of  yellow 

marble, 
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marble,  each  lupported  by  two  angels  of  white  marble. 
Each  veffel,  as  well  as  the  angel  which  fupports  it* 
is  of  an  entire  piece.  The  work  is  large,  beautiful', 
and  finely  executed  by  Auguftino  Cornachini. 

St.Peter's  church  contains  about  180  large  pillars  of 
marble.  Innocent  X.  incruftated  the  fquare  pillars 
with  red  marble,  and  adorned  them  with  medallions 
of  the  popes,  executed  in  white  marble,  together  with 
doves  of  the  fame  ftone  in  baflb-relievo,  having  o-reen 
branches  in  their  bills,  the  arms  of  that  pontiff.  &The 
pavement  is  entirely  of  marble,  and  in  the  church 
are  twenty-nine  altars.  The  neatnefs  and  order  in 
which  every  thing  in  this  church  is  kept,  are  re- 
markable j  on  the  leaft  appearance  of  any  dufl,  either 
on  the  walls  or  cieling,  perfons  are  drawn  up  in  a 
machine  for  that  purpofe,  to  take  it  away ;  fo  that 
the  whole  fabric  has  the  appearance  of  one  juft  finifhed. 
They  do  not  think  it  fufficient  to  take  away  the  dufl; 
by  brufhes  or  beelbms,  but  wipe  the  feveral  parts 
with  pieces  of  linen,  whereby  they  are  effectually 
cleaned,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  work  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  hurt :  fifty  perfons  are  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  this  office.  As  they  are  fo  very  careful  to 
keep  every  part  of  this  ftru&ure  clean,  I  could  not 
help  wondering  that  birds  are  fuffered  to  fly  about 
in  it,  efpeciaiiy  pigeons,  of  which  I  faw  feveral.  I 
will  not,  however,  pretend  to  determine,  whether 
this  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  catching  them,  or 
a  fuperftitious  regard  for  that  bird. 

The  great  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  and  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  windows,  render  the  church  fomewhat 
dark  and  damp  •  and  the  latter  has  been  found  of  fo 
much  prejudice  to  pictures,  painted  either  on  wood 
or  canvas,  that  they  have  found  it  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  fupply  their  places  as  they  decay,  with  pieces 
of  mofaic  work,  which  may  be  termed  unoeriih- 
able.  A 

4  The- 
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The  materials  ufed  by  the  moderns  in  thefe  works, 
are  fmall  pieces  of  glafs,  tinctured  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  colour,  like  the  fine  Englilh  worf- 
ted,  ufed  in  needle-work. 

The  glafs  is  firft  made  into  thin  plates,  and  after- 
wards cut  into  long  pieces  of  different  dimenfions. 
Some  of  thefe  pieces,  ufed  in  figures  leen  only  at  a 
diftance,  as  on  roofs  and  cielings,  appear  to  be  nearly 
of  a  finder's  breadth  •,  but  the  more  elegant  pieces 
are  formed  wholly  of  glafs  pins,  if  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  call  them  fo,  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a  common 
fewing  needle  ;  fo  that  above  two  millions  of  fuch 
pins  are  required  to  finim.  a  portrait  four  feet  fquare. 
When  thefe  pieces  are  finifhed,  they  are  polifhed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  looking-glaffes  ;  after  which  they 
appear  like  pictures  painted  with  the  molt  brilliant 
colours,  and  covered  with  a  glafs.  The  ground  on 
which  thefe  vitreous  pieces  are  arranged,  is  a  kind  of 
pafte,  compofed  of  calcined  marble,  fine  land,  gum- 
tragacanth,  white  of  eggs  and  oil.  This  continues- 
for  fome  time  fo  foft,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  either 
of  placing  the  pieces,  or  altering  any  which  may  have 
been  improperly  inferted  •,  but,  by  degrees,  it  grows 
as  hard  as  marble,  fo  that  no  imprefiion  can  be 
made  on  the  work.  The  pafte  is  firft  fpread  in  a 
frame  of  wood,  which  muft  not  be  lefs  than  a  foot  in 
breadth  and  thicknefs,  if  the  piece  be  any  thing  large. 
This  frame  is  fattened  with  brafs  nails  to  a  plate  of 
marble,  or  a  flab  of  ftone  •,  and,  as  fome  of  tfre  ca- 
pital pieces  are  twenty  feet  by  fifteen,  and  this  ground 
of  pafte  nine  inches  thick,  and  the  pins  or  ftuds  of 
the  fame  length,  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
weight  of  fuch  a  piece.  Thofe  defigned  for  cielings, 
or  places  where  they  are  viewed  at  a  diftance,  are 
not  polifhed  -,  but  thofe  performed  for  the  decoration 
of  altars,  &c.  the  greateft  care  is  taken  to  give  them 
every  advantage.  The  ftuds  of  feveral  colours  are. 
depofited  in  cafes,  and  placed  before  the  artift,  in 
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the  fame  manner  as  letters  are  before  a  eompofitor, 
in  a  printing-houfe  •,  and  they  are  fo  very  accurate 
in  imitating  the  moft  beautiful  ftrokes  of  the  pencil, 
that  the  difference  feems  to  confift  only  in  the  colours 
of  the  copy,  being  more  vivid  and  brilliant  than 
thofe  of  the  painting.  Several  popes  have  followed 
the  example  of  Innocent  XII.  in  leaving  proper  funds 
in  order  to  defray  the  expences  of  copying  the  feve- 
ral  paintings  which  adorn  St.  Peter's  church  in  mo- 
faic  •,  and,  as  thefe  funds  are  continually  increasing 
by  private  legacies,  they  will  foon  be  able  to  deco- 
rate the  feveral  altars  with  this  beautiful  work. 

How  much  this  curious  art  has  been  improved 
during  the  two  laft  centuries,  may  be  eafily  feen, 
by  comparing  the  coarfe  works  in  fome  of  the  old 
cupolas  of  the  chapels  in  St.  Peter's  church,  with  the 
other  pieces  lately  erected  there.  The  ftuds  in  thefe 
old  works  are  made  of  clay  burnt,  and  the  furface 
only  tinctured  with  various  colours  ;  but  they  are  to 
be  gradually,  removed,  and  their  places  fupplied  by 
the  more  elegant  performances  of  the  moderns.  It 
is  alfo  necefTary  to  diftinguifh  the  mofaic  of  the  mo- 
derns from  that  called  Florentine  work,  which  con- 
lifts  of  fparks  of  gems,  and  minute  pieces  of  the 
fined  marble,  by  means  of  which,  birds,  flowers,  &c. 
are  imitated,  in  the  fame  manner  as  cabinet-makers 
inlay  any  work,  with  a  variety  of  figures  in  wood  in 
different  colours  j  and  hence  it  is  called  Pietre pretiofe 
commejfe. 

But  no  traveller  mould  content  himfelf  with  view- 
ing the  vaults  and  church  of  St.  Peter;  for  the  upper 
parts  of  that  ftructure  are  furnifhed  with  objects,  the 
light  of  which  will  fufnciently  compenfate  him  for  his 
trouble  of  going  up  to  the  globe  on  the  top.  The 
firft  winding  afcent  or  ftair-cafe,  if  indeed  it  can  be 
called  fo,  the  entrance  of  which  is  near  the  Capella 
del  Coro,  has  not  any  fteps,  fo  that  a  horle  may  af- 
cend  or  defcend  it  without  difficulty.''    It  was  built  in 
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this  manner,  in  order  to  carry  provisions  and  mate- 
rials to  the  workmen  above,  on  afles.     After  going 
up  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  fteps  above  the  firrt 
afcent,  you  enter  a  gallery  in  the  church  near   the 
cieling;  it  has  no  baluftrade,  but  fo  broad  that  you 
may  walk  in  it  without  any  danger.      Here  the  mo- 
faic  portraits  appear  of  an  enormous  fize,    though,, 
from  the  pavement  of  the  church,  they  feem  to  be 
no  larger  than  life  :  for  inftance,  the  length  of  St. 
Peter's  keys  is  no  lefs  than  thirty-three  Roman  palms. 
The  inner  gallery  of  the  cupola  is  Mill  much  higher ; 
and  from  thence  the  gigantic  flames  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  twelve  apoftles  appear  in  their  true  dimen- 
iions.     The  grand  cupola  or  dome  may  be  properly 
faid  to  be  double,  the  flair-cafe   running    between 
them  •,  and  you  afcend  eighty  fteps  from  the  inner, 
before  you  reach  the  furface  of  the  upper  dome  :  but 
they  are  both  concentric,  the  concavity  of  the  outer 
cupola  anfwering  exaclly  to  the  convexity  of  the  inner. 
Alter  afcending  twenty- two  fteps  higher,  you  arrive 
at  the  outward  gallery  of  the  cupola,  round  which 
is  a  baluftrade  of  iron.     Round  the  cupola  are  many 
fine  pillars,  feven  fpans  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  twenty-fcur  fpans  in  height.     The  intervals  be- 
tween them  are  filled  with  glafs  windows,  which  ad- 
mit the  light  into  the  great  cupola.     Thefe  pillars 
alfo  fupport  the  inner  dome,  over  the  convex  fuper- 
ficies  of  which  you  afcend  twenty  three  fteps  higher, 
holding  by   a  rope  inftead  of  a  baluftrade,  which 
brings  you   to  the  top  of  the  grand  cupola,  where 
the  lanthorn  is  fixed,   which  has  an  opening  toward 
the  city  $  and  from  whence  you  have  a  profpecl:  of  the 
lea,  though  forty  miles  diftant  from  Rome.     On  the 
evening  of  St.  Peter's  day  this  place  is  illuminated 
with  nine  lamps. 

You  next  afcend  a  wooden  ladder  of  fourteen  fteps, 
and  then  another  of  iron,  of  twelve  ;  at  the  top  of 
which  you  enter,  through  a  very  narrow  paffage,  the 
copter  ball  placed  on  the  tqp  of  the  cupola.     They 
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f&y  this  ball  will  contain  tlfrty-two  perfons  •,  bnt  I 
am  perfuaded  the  number  is  too  large,  unlefs  they 
are  (lowed  as  clofe  as  ballaft  in  a  fhip.  The  diame- 
ter intercepted  between  the  crofs  iron  hoops,  which 
bind  the  work  together,  is  twelve  common  fpans,  or 
about  eight  feet ;  fome  make  it  eleven  palms,  or  eight 
feet  and  one  third.  This  ball,  and  the  crofs  placed 
on  the  top  of  it,  being  nineteen  palmi,  or  fifteen  Eng- 
lilh  feet  and  a  naif  high,  were  cafe  by  Sebaftiano  Tor- 
rifano. 

All  perfons,  every  time  they  duly  vifit  this  ftruc- 
ture,  are  intitled  to  an  indulgence  of  fix  thoufand 
years  ;  nor  can  this  be  well  doubted  by  thofe  who  be- 
lieve St.  Peter  to  keep  the  door  of  the  happy  man- 
fions  above,  as  his  interceffion  muft  doubtlefs  have 
great  weight  in  procuring  admiffion.  This  great 
apoftle  is  faid  to  have  caufed  a  fpring  to  buril  out  in 
a  miraculous  manner,  near  St.  Martha's  church,  which 
Hill  continues  ;  the  water  is  ufed  in  the  bakehoufe  of 
the  pope,  near  the  Vatican,  and  the  bread  made  there 
for  his  holinefs  is  reckoned  the  bed  in  the  whole 
city. 

The  fpacious  palace  of  the  Vatican  joins  to  the 
north  fide  of  St.  Peter's  church,  This  palace  is  faid 
to  contain  twelve  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  apartments ;  and  the  governor  allured  me,  that 
there  were  in  it  eleven  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
forty-fix  chambers,  twenty-two  courts,  and  twelve 
hundred  hearths,  or  fire-places.  We  have,  however, 
no  other  authority  for  this,  than  the  afifertions  of  the 
pope's  officers  and  domeflics,  which  they  found  on 
a  wooden  model  of  .this  palace,  not  now  to  be  feen  •, 
for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  any  traveller  can  have 
either  opportunity  or  inclination  to  examine  into  the 
truth  of  the  account.  Antonio  Sans;allo  made  an 
accurate  and  beautiful  model  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
which  coft  above  thirty  thoufand  crowns;  but  it  is 
now  loft.  This  fum,  how  great,  foever  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  vaftfy  leis  than  what  the  king  of  Portugal 
F  2  expended 
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expended  in  a  model  of  this  cathedral  •,  which  is  faid 
to  have  coil  near  a  hundred  thonfand  dollars,  about 
twenty -three  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty- three 
pounds  iterling.  In  this  exquifite  model  every  parti- 
cular ornament  of  the  original  was  reprefented  in  mi- 
niature, even  to  the  gems. 

The  Vatican  palace  having  been  built  and  inlarged 
at  different  times,  no  proportion  or  fymmetry  is  ob- 
ferved  in  the  feveral  parts  of  which  it  confifts  ;  and, 
to  avoid  damaging  the  fine  area  before  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Peter,  no  portico  has  been  erected  in  the  front. 

When  his  holinefs  gives  audience,  the  cardinals  and 
ambaffadors  fit  on  chairs ;  princes  on  three  cufhions 
laid  on  the  floor;  but  other  perfons  kneel.  Gn  each 
fide  of  the  papal  throne,  in  the  chamber  of  audience, 
is  a  ftool,  covered  with  red,  which,  they  fay,  are  in- 
tended as  feats  for  kings;  but,  they  feem,  during  the 
two  lad  centuries,  to  defpife  the  honour. 

In  the  back-part  of  the  Vatican  is  the  facrifty  or 
wardrobe,  and  from  the  many  fine  pieces  of  painting, 
and  coftly  furniture  for  altars,  and  other  rich  veit- 
ments,  is  well  worth  vifiting.  It,  however,  con- 
tained formerly  more  rich  moveables  than  at  pre- 
fent,  the  moft  valuable  having,  fome  time  fince,  been 
removed  into  the  cattle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  it  is  not 
eafy  to  obtain  a  fight  of  them. 

In  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  old  Vatican  palace,  is 
the  famous  Vatican  library,  which  was  removed  hither 
by  order  and  under  the  care  and  inflection  of  pope 
Sixtus  V.  Of  late,  none  but  members  of  the  facred 
college  are  invefted  with  the  office  of  chief  librarian, 
to  which  is  annexed  a  falarv  of  an  hundred  golden 
cro'A  ns  a  month.  His  chief  deputy  he's,  befide  an  al- 
lowance of  bread  and  wine,  fix  hundred  crowns  a 
year;  and  the  other  under  librarians,  four  hundred 
and  hfey  crowns  each. 

Among  the  curiohties,  generally  ihewn  to  ftrangers, 
is  a  manuicript  of  Virgil,  written  in  the  Liters  Un- 
ciaie  ,  fuppoied  to  be  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 
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The  hiftorical  pictures  in  this  manufcript  have  been 
published  in  copper-plate?  by  Bartoli,  and  with  art 
elegancy  far  beyond  the  original.  The  text  is  not 
without  fome  palpable  errors.  Here  are  alio  manu- 
fcripts  of  Terence,  with  reprefentations  of  the  Peribna?, 
or  mafks  ufed  by  the  ancient  comedians ;  and  the 
manufcripts  of  Henry  VI 1 1,  of  England,  de  Septem 
Sacramentis.  Burnet  himfelf  acknowleges  that  the 
love-letters  to  Anne  Bulleyn  are  written  with  that 
prince's  own  hand.  Here  are  alfo  fome  leaves  of 
ancient  paper  made  from  the  bark  of  trees  ;  fome 
writing  tablets  of  the  Romans  ;  a  manufcript  copy  of 
Pliny's  Natural  hiftory,  adorned  with  fine  miniature 
paintings;  another,  of  Dante's  works;  the  original 
copy  De  Errore  Profanarum  Religionem,  by  Minutius 
Felix ;  alfo  feveral  breviaries,  miffals,  and  martyro- 
logies,  elegantly  written.  Some  of  thefe  manufcripts 
are  finely  illuminated,  among  which  is  that  of  Julius 
Clovius;  the  original  of  Baronius's  Annals,  in  \^  folio 
volumes;  a  Greek  manufcript  of  the  Alexandrian 
chronicle,  together  with  fome  manufcripts  ofOnufrius, 
Ligorius,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Charles  Borromeo,  and 
others.  Here  is  alfo  a  Hebrew  tranflation  of  the  Ho- 
milies of  Clement  XI.  finely  written ;  a  volume  of 
hieroglyphical  figures  ;  a  very  ancient  fragment  of 
Dion's  hiftory;  and  a  great  number  of  Oriental  ma- 
nufcripts, in  Arabic,  Chinefe,  and  other  Eaftern 
languages.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  moft  valuable 
of  them  all  are  a  manufcript  copy  of  the  Septuagint 
tranflation  of  the  Old  Teftament,  in  Greek,  and  a 
copy  of  the  NewTeftament,  written  in  Greek  capitals, 
without  accents,  reckoned,  both  with  regard  td 
beauty  and  antiquity,  equal  to  the  Alexandrian  ma- 
nufcript in  the  royal  library  at  London,  and  which, 
fome  affert,  was  written  in  the  fixth  century  ;  a  large 
unbound  Hebrew  manufcript  of  the  Bible;  the  go- 
jpels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  written  in  the  tentfj 
century,  and  bound  in  ivory;  a  Greek  copy  of  the  Ads 
of  the  apoftlesj  written  in  letters  of  gold,  which  was 
F  3  prefented 
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preferred  by  Charlotte,  queen  of  Cyprus,  to  pope 
Innocent  VIH.  It  was  formerly  adorned  on  the  out- 
fide  with  jewels,  but  the  foldiers,  at  the  facking  of 
Rome  by  Charles  of  Bourbon,  took  them  off. 

The  Vatican  library  was  enriched  with  a  great 
number  of  Syriac,  Arabic,  Perfian,  Turkifh,  Hebrew, 
Samaritan,  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  Egyptian, 
and  Malabrian  manufcripts,  by  pope  Clement  XL 
purchafed  by  that  pontiff  in  Egypt,  when  the  Coptic 
patriarch  was  drfirous  of  uniting  the  Romifh  and 
Eaftern  churches.  The  lovers  of  Oriental  literature 
will  be  .apprifed  of  the  importance  of  thefe  manu- 
fcripts, when  the  account  of  them,  by  Jofeph  Simon 
Affeman,  a  native  of  Syria,  and  copyifl:  in  the  Va- 
tican library  for  the  Arabic  and  Syrian  languages,  is 
finiihed.  The  whole  library  confifts  of  five  rooms, 
befide  the  two  galleries  already  defcribcd ;  fo  that  the 
number  of  volumes  muflr  be  very  great;  but,  being 
kept  ih  cafes,  it  is  impoffible  to  form  an  idea  of  it  by 
the  eye,  and  it  has  never  been  afcertained.  The  li- 
brary is  not,  however,  remarkable  for  printed  books, 
their  whole  number  fcarcely  amounting  to  twenty 
thoufand  ;  but,  with  regard  to  valuable  manufcripts, 
it  is  allowed  to  excel  any  in  Europe ;  fome  make  the 
number  of  thefe  to  be  above  twenty-five  thoufand. 

The  Vatican  librarians  are  allowed  to  read  all  pro- 
hibited books,  which  are  depofited  in  a  place  by 
themfelves,  The  expence  of  feeing  this  valuable 
collection  amounts  to  about  eight  or  nine  Paoli,  or 
four  millings  fterling. 

The  Vatican  palace,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
joins  on  one  fide  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter;  the 
other  is  connected  by  a  colon ade  to  the  caftle  of  St, 
Angelo,  Alexander  VII,  who  is  no  great  honour  to 
the  papal  fee,  erected  this  colonade,  which  proved 
of  no  fervice  to  pope  Clement  VII.  when  the  city  was 
furprifed  by  the  imperial  army,  in  the  year  1527  ;  for 
one  of  the  foldiers  fhot  at  him,  as  he  was  running 
along  this  paffa.qe  to  fhelter  himfelf  in  the  ibrtrefs. 
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The  caftle  of  St.   Angelo  was  anciently  the  place 
where  the  remains  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  in- 
terred ;  being  built  for  that  purpofe  by  the  emperor 
Adrian,  the  Maufolasum  of  Anguftus,   on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Tiber,  being  then  rilled  with  urns ;  and 
hence  is  acquired  the  name  of  Moles  Hadriani.     In 
the  center  of  this  ftructure  is  a  large  round  tower, 
which  was  formerly  decorated  with  a  great  variety  of 
•marble  pillars   and  ftatues ;   but  the  Roman  foldiers 
broke  moil  of  them  down,  and  ufed  them  in  their 
defence  againft  the  Goths,  when   they  attacked  the 
city.     On  the  top  of  this  tower,  the  Pigna,  now  in 
the  Belvedere  gardens,  was  placed.     In  the  reign  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  city  of  Rome  being  vifited 
with  a  peftilence,  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  were  carried  in  a  grand  procef- 
iion;  and  the  pope,  as  they  pretend,  faw  an  angel 
Handing  directly  over  this  caftle,  who,  immediately, 
on  the  pope's  looking  up,  fheathed  his  flaming  fword. 
The  pontiff,  confidering  this  as  a  certain  fign  that  the 
divine  wrath  was  appeafed,    caufed  a  chapel  to  be 
erected  to  the  honour  of  the  angel,  and  the  place  it~ 
felf  to  be  called  Caftellum   S.  Angeli.     In  the  Fran- 
cifcan  convent  of  St.  Maria  Ara  Cceli,  they  fhew  a 
ftone,  on  which  the  angel  left  the  impreffion  of  his 
foot.     As  the  city  of  Rome  was  deftitute  both  of  a 
citadel  and  regular  fortifications,  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceffary  to  form  this  caftle  into  a  place  of  defence ; 
and,  accordingly,  Urban  VIII   caufed  it  to  be  forti- 
fied in  the  modern  manner,  with  five  regular  baftions, 
ramparts,  moats,  and  other  works.     The  garrifon  is 
compofed  of  two  hundred  regulars,   and  feven  hun- 
dred citizens  -,  the  latter  rarely  do  any  duty,    though 
they   enjoy  feveral    privileges,    particularly    that    of 
wearing  a  fword.     The   apartment  into  which  Cle- 
ment VII.    retired,   from    the  difturbances    he   had 
himfelf  occafioned,    by  provoking  Charles  V.  is,  at 
prefent,  appointed  for  a  ftate  prifon,  having  a  fmall 
window  which  looks  into  a  chapel,  through  which  the 
F  4  perfons' 
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peribns  confined  in  this  apartment  may  hear  mafs. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  prifon  is  a  trobochetto,  or 
trap-door,  through  which  a  prifoner  may  be  let  down, 
unexpectedly,  into  a  deep  dungeon,  and  meet  with 
inevitable  death  ;  but  it  is  at  prefent  covered  with  an 
iron  grate. 

In  this  caftle,  bef  de  the  date  prifoners,  are  confined 
fuch  prifoners  as  the  inquifnion  does  not  chufe  to  leave 
in  the  Palazzo  della  Inquifltione,  in  the  city  ;  the  po- 
pulace, at  Rome,  always  making  a  general  gaol-deli- 
very on  the  death  of  a  pope:  for  which  reafon,  as 
foon  as  any  pope  is  given  over  by  his  phyficians,  they 
always  remove  thofe  who  have  committed  any  noto- 
rious crimes,  together  with  thofe  from  whom  any 
danger  is  apprehended,  into  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo, 
into  which  no  ftranger  is  admitted  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  papal  throne.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  of  this 
caftle  is  apedefhl,  which  anciently  iupported  Adrian's 
Pigna,  whofe  place  is  now  fupplied  by  the  ftatue  of 
an  angel  in  white  marble,  near  twelve  feet  high,  per- 
formed by  Mcnteiupo.  Four  brafs  cannon  are  mount- 
ed on  the  platform,  one  of  which  queen  Chriftina 
fired,  out  of  a  frolic,  againft  the  Medicis  palace  on 
Monte  Pincio;  and,  in  an  iron  door  of  that  ftrucfure, 
the  mark  of  the  ball  is  ftill  vifible.  Four  or  five 
paoli  is  the  whole  expence  of  viewing  the  caftle.  Be- 
fore you  enter  the  caftle,  you  pafs  over  that  grand 
bridge,  called  by  the  ancients  Pons  JElius. 

The  Rotundo,  fo  called  from  its  figure,  has  fup- 
ported  itfeif  againft  the  attacks  of  time,  better  than 
any  ftrucfture  built  by  ihe  ancient  Romans.  And  it 
is  furprifing,  that  neither  this  remarkable  temple,  the 
pillar  of  M.  Aurelius,  the  Maufolaeum  of  Adrian,  nor 
the  Septigonium  of  Severus,  fhouid  have  been  repre- 
sented on  any  medal  ftruck  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  this  edifice  was  at  firft  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Ultor  by  M.  Agrippa-,  but  afterward  to  all 
the  deities,  celeltial,  terreltrial,  and  infernal ;  whence 
it  was  termed  Pantheon.     The  roof  of  it,  according 
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to  fome  authors,  was  at  firft  covered  with  filver,  but 
carried  away  by  the  foldiers  during  the  confufions  of 
the  city  •,  and  that  Conftantius  carried  with  him  to 
Conftantinople  the  moft  beautiful  ftatues  with  which 
it  was  adorned.  But,  notwithstanding  thefe  misfor- 
tunes, a  vaft  quantity  of  brafs  was  found  about  it  in 
the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  who  formed  from  it 
the  grand  altar  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  together 
with  feveral  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  he  placed  in 
the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo.  It  is  furprifing  he  did  not 
alfo  take  the  fuperb  bronze  gates,  which  are  eighteen 
feet  four  inches  broad,  and  thirty-fix  feet  high,  efpe- 
cially  as  they  are  much  too  large  for  the  edifice,  and 
were,  in  all  probability,  defigned  at  firft  for  fome 
other.  Pafquin,  however,  did  not  let  the  pope's 
{tripping  the  Pantheon  of  its  ornaments  pafs  unno- 
ticed, for  the  following  fatirical  words  foon  appeared-: 
Quod  nonfecerunt  barbari  Romie,  fecit  Bar  baring  "  What 
"   the  barbarians  fpared,  the  Barbarini  took  away/* 

It  is  evident  from  the  niches  {till  remaining,  that 
the  ftatues  of  the  gods  were  placed  in  this  ftructure ; 
and  Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  ftatue  of  Venus  was  adorn- 
ed with  pendants  which  were  made  from  the  pearl 
fpared  by  Cleopatra  at  the  extravagant  entertainment 
fne  gave  to  M.  Anthony.  It  muft  not,  however,  be 
fuppofed,  that  this  temple  contained  ftatues  of  all  the 
gods  worshipped  by  the  Romans,  for  they  amounted 
to  feveral  thoufands,  and,  confequently,  could  not  all 
be  placed  here  ;  but  all  itruftures,  dedicated  to  more 
than  one  particular  god,  were  termed  Pantheons. 
Dio  tells  us,  that  before  the  entrance  of  the  Rotunda, 
the  prefent  name  of  this  edifice,  were  anciently  two 
ftatues,  one  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the 
left ;  the  former  representing  Auguiius,  and  the  latter 
Agrippa.  The  ouifide  of  this  ftructure  is  intirely 
built  of  Tivoli  free -ft  one,  but  the  infide  is  incrufted 
over  with  marble. 

The  roof  of  the  Rotunda  is  a  round  dome,  desti- 
tute both  of  pillars  and  windows,  feventy-two  common 
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paces  in  diameter ;  fome  fay  the  infide  is  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty- two  feet,  exclufive  of  the  wall, 
:  is  eighteen  feet  thick;  but  even  this  is  greater 
than  the  height,  which  is  afcended  by  an  hundred  and 
ninety  Heps* .  This  church  has  no  windows,  but  a 
large  aperture  in  the  center  of  the  dome,  thirty  feven 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  admits  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  light  to  illuminate  every  part  of  it.  Jt  is 
paved  with  porphyry  and  large  fquare  ftones,  placed 
in  a  declining  pofition  toward  the  center,  where  the 
-rain -water  is  carried  off  by  a  fewer,  covered  with  a 
itone  full  of  holes. 

[Dr.  Smollet  expreffes  his  opinion  of  the  Rotunda 
as  f:  'lows. — <*  I  was  much  difappointed  at  fight  of  the 
Pantheon,  which,  after  all  that  has  been  faid  of  it, 
looks  like  a  huge  cockpit,  open  at  top.  The  portico 
which  Agrippa  added  to  the  building,  is  undoubtedly 
very  noble,  though,  in  my  opinion,  it  correfponds 
but  ill  wkh  the  fimplicity  of  the  edifice.  With  all 
my  veneration  for  the  ancients,  I  cannot  fee  in  what 
the  beauty  of  the  Rotunda  confifts.  It  is  no  more 
than  a  plain  unpierced  cylinder,  or  circular  wall,  with 
two  fillets  and  a  cornice,  having  a  vaulted  roof  or  cu- 
pola, open  in  the  center.  I  mean  the  original  build- 
ing, without  confidering  the  veflibule  of  Agrippa. 
Within  fide  it  has  much  the  air  of  a  maufoleum.  It 
■was  this  appearance  which,  in  all  probability,  fug- 
gefted  the  thought  to  Boniface  IV.  to  tranfport  hither 
eight  and  twenty  cart-loads  of  old  rotten  bones,  dug 
from  different  butying-places,  and  then  to  dedicate  it 
as  a  church  to  the  blelfed  Virgin  and  all  the  holy 
martyrs.  I  am  net  one  of  thofe  who  think  it  is  well 
lighted  by  the  hole  at  the  top,  which  is  about  nine 
and  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  although  the  author  of 
the  Grand  Tour  calls  it  but  nine.  Before  the  time  of 
pope  Alexander  VII.  the  earth  was  fo  railed  as  to 
cover  part  of  the  temple,  and  there  was  a  defcent  of 
fome  fteps  into  the  porch :  but  that  pontiff  ordered 
the  ground  to  be  pared  away  to  the  very  pedeital  or 
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bale  of  the  portico,  which  is  now  even  with  the  ftr<°et, 
fo  that  there  is  no  defcent  whatfoever.  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  removed  the  large  brafs  beams,  which  fupport- 
ed  the  roof  of  the  portico.  They  weighed  186.392 
pounds  •,  and  afforded  metal  enough  not  only  for  the 
pillars  in  St.  Peter's  church,  but  alfo  for  feveral  pieces 
of  artillery.  What  is  more  extraordinary,  die  gilding 
of  thofe  columns  is  faid  to  have  coil  forty  thoufand 
golden  crowns :  fure  money  was  never  worfe  laid  out. 
Urban  VIII.  Jikewife  added  twobellfrey  towers  to  the 
Rotunda  -,  and  I  wonder  he  did  not  cover  the  central 
hole  with  glafs,  as  it  muft  be  very  inconvenient  and 
difagreable  to  thofe  who  go  to  church  below,  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  rain  in  wet  weather,  which  muft  alfo 
render  it  very  damp  and  unwholefome.  I  vifited  it 
feveral  times,  and  each  time  it  looked  more  and  more 
gloomy  and  fepulchral.] 

Of  the  catacombs  thofe  of  St.  Sebaftian  are  the 
moil  fpacious,   and  leaft  impaired  by  time,  of  any  in 
Rome.  They,  infome  places,  confift  of  feveral  ftories, 
or  paflages  lying  one  under  another-,  and,   the  foil 
being  dry  and  fandy,  they  were  obliged  to  prop  it  up 
here  and  there   with   brick-walls.     You   frequently 
afcend  and  defcend  in  thefe  fubterranean  caverns,  and, 
in  many  places,  are  obliged  to  ftoop  in  going  through 
them.     Thefe  paffages  are  not  above  two  or  three 
feet  in  breadth,  fo  that  two  perfons  cannot  walk  a- 
breaft,  except  in  forne  chambers  which  are'  between 
four  and  fix  feet  broad,  and  from   fix  to   eight  in 
length.     In  thefe,  according  to  fome,  the  primitive 
Chriftians  performed  their  religious  exercifes.     It  is 
prohibited,   under  pain  of  the  fevered  excommunica- 
tion, to  take  any  thing  away  from  this  place  ;   but,  I 
imagine,  heretics  do  not  confider  themfelves  as  bound 
by  any  iuch  prohibition.     In  both  fides  of  the  wall 
are  repositories  or  cavities,  a  fpan,  or  a  fpan  and  a  half 
high,  and  between  four  and  five  long,  fome  of  which 
are  empty,  and   Hand  open  ;   and  others  walled  up 
with  brick,   or  a  fmall  marble  Hone,  on  which  are 
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fometimes  infcriptions.  As  I  happened  to  be  the  laft 
of  our  company,  and,  therefore,  not  fo  narrowly  ob- 
ferved  by  the  monk,  who  attended  us  with  a  confe- 
crated  wax-taper,  I  took  down  one  of  thefe  marble- 
tablets,  which  was  about  two  fingers  thick,  and  I 
found  in  the  cavity  an  human  fkeleton  intire,  though 
not  very  large-,  for  I  met  with  few  of  thefe  repofi  to- 
nes capable  of  containing  a  full  grown  perfon  at  full 
length.  Three  or  four  of  thefe  commonly  lie  over 
one  another;  and  thofe  cavities  in  which  tv/o  or  more 
bodies  may  be  depofited,  are  called  Bifoma,  Difoma^ 
T'rifoma,  QuAtrifoma,  &c.  In  one  place  I  obferved  a 
large  ftone  coffin  •,  and  without  the  church  is  another 
in  marble,  decorated  with  baffo- relievos,  reprefenting 
fome  hiftories  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  which, 
they  fay,  was  taken  out  of  the  catacombs.  In  an- 
other place  I  obferved  a  large  and  intire  earthen  urn 
with  a  narrow  neck,  found  and  intire.  In  different 
places  of  the  walls  are  fmall  glafs  bottles,  but  only 
the  bottom  part  of  mod  of  them  remained.  In  fome 
of  thefe  I  obferved  a  hlackiih  fedimenr,  which,  they 
pretend,  is  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  buried  here,  but, 
perhaps,  may  be  only  the  fediment  of  oil  ufed  in  the 
lamps.  Thefe  glafies  refemble  the  lachrymatories  of 
the  ancient  Heathens,  in  which  they  preferved  the 
tears  Ihed  at  the  funerals  of  their  departed  friends; 
and,  alio,  thofe  of  the  women  hired  to  weep  on  fuch 
occafions.  On  the  bottom  of  one  of  thefe  phials,  a 
friend  of  mine  at  Nurenberg  mewed  me  a  very  beau- 
tiful gilt  picture,  reprefenting  a  child  with  a  bulla 
about  its  neck,  and  led  by  its  mother.  Over  the 
painting  was  a  glafs  to  preferve  it  from  the  damp.  On 
another  lacrymatcry,  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  fame 
gentleman,  is  the  following  inicription  :  Vivas  dulcis 
anima  pie  Zefes.  But  this  picture  is  not  fo  well  exe- 
cuted as  the  former,  the  whole  work  appearing  to  be 
modern,  and  in  the  Gothic  tafte.  Both  thefe  glafles 
were  a  part  of  the  Strozzi  cabinet,  and  found  in  the 
catacombs.    In  the  year  1716,   the  celebrated  fenacor 
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Buonatori,  publifhed,  at  Florence,  a  work  intitled 
Ojjervatione  fopra  alcuni  Frammenti  di  Vafi  antichi  di 
Vetno,  omati  di  Figure,  trovati  ne  Cimiteri  di  Roma, 
&c.  in  which  a  particular  description  is  given  of  feve- 
ral  paintings  on  fuch  phials ;  Jbme  of  which  were 
done  by  Heathens,  and  others  by  Chriftians.  The 
words  Pie  Zefes  are  confpicuous  on  feveral  of  them ; 
but  the  rules  of  grammar  will  not  admit,  as  fome  pre- 
tend, that  they  mean  Pie  Jefu  -,  and  the  opinion  of 
thofe,  who  believe  them  to  be  a  mixture  of  Greek 
and  Latin  not  unufual  among  the  Romans  in  common 
converfation,  feems  more  plaufible.  Befide  thefe  large 
cavities  are  feveral  fmall  holes,  like  thofe  in  pigeon- 
houfes,  along  the  fides  of  the  catacombs,  in  which  the 
ancients  placed  their  urns,  fome  fingly,  fome  two  or 
three  together  j  and  thefe  places  were  called  Colum- 
baria ollaria  and  Hypogsea. 

Upon  comparing  feveral  inferiptions  which  cafually 
prefented  themfelves  to  my  view,  without  any  parti- 
cular fearch,  together  with  an  obfervation  I  made  on 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  fkeletons,  I  think  the  conjeiure, 
that,  among  the  ancient  Heathens,  children  were  often 
buried,  inftead  of  being  burnt  on  funeral  piles,  as  was 
cuftomary  with  regard  to  adults,  was  rendered  very 
plaufible. 

Thefe  fubterranean  paffages  have  very  intricate 
communications  with  one  another;  but  ftones  are 
erected  in  the  middle,  to  direct  thofe  who  vifit  them, 
in  their  way.  A  traveller,  who  would  furvey  all  the 
catacombs  belonging  to  St.  Sebaftiari*s,  muft  travel 
twenty  Italian  miles  at  lead;  as  appears  from  a  plan 
of  them  in  the  convent,  which  agrees  with  the  copper- 
plate print  of  Paul  Arhinghis,  called  Rcma  Subter- 
ranea,  where  are  alfo  draughts  of  the  catacombs  of 
St.  Hermes,  St.  Pancrace,  St.  Agnes,  Sr.  Agatha, 
St.  Lucinea,  &c.  Every  one  of  thefe  catacombs, 
and  feveral  others,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  have  all 
their  fubterranean  paffages  of  fuch  extent,  that  all  of 
them,  taken  together,  are  faid  to  extend  above  an 
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hundred   Italian    miles;  but   many  of  them   are  fd 
greatly  decayed  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  walled  up, 
feveial  perfons  having  loll  themfelves  in  thefe  fubter- 
ranean  labyrinths.    Befide  the  accounts  of  Boffii  and 
Arhingi,    another  was  publiihed    at  Rome,   intitled 
OJfervazione  fopra  i  Cimeteri  di  Sante  Martin  entichi 
Chriftiani  di  Roma^  in  two  volumes  folio,    in   1720. 
That  many  Chriftians  are  interred  in  thefe  fubterra- 
nean  paffages  no  one  will  deny ;   but  it  does  not  by 
any  means  follow,   that  thefe  caverns  were  originally 
the  work  of  Chriitians,  or  that  they  ferved  for  retreats 
in  time  of  perfecution.     For,  not  to  mention  the  van: 
difpropordon  of  fuch  works  to  the  fmall  number  of 
Chriftians,  how  was  it  poflible  to  convey  away  the 
many  thoufand  cart-loads  of  earth  ;:nd  fand,  taken  out 
of  thefe  catacombs,  with  fuch  privacy  as  to  efcape  the 
notice  of  the  Heathens  ?  If  we  candidly  infpect  the 
catacombs  at  Rome,  it  will  appear,  that  thefe  fubter- 
ranean  paffages  were  originally  the  Puticuli,  men- 
tioned  by    Horace,  Varro,    and   Feftus    Pompeius, 
where  only  the  bodies  of  flaves,  and  thofe  whofe  cir- 
cumftances  would  not  permit  their  friends  to  be  at 
the  expence  of  burning  them  on  funeral  piles,  were 
depofited.     The  digging  up  puzzolana,  a  kind  of 
fand,  very  ufeful  in  making  mortar  for  building,   of 
which  there  are  vail  ftrata  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  par- 
ticularly without  the  city,  may  have  given  rife  to  this 
expedient  for  burying  the  dead.     In  procefs  of  time, 
perfons  of  a  higher  rank  were  interred  here  •,  for  the 
Romans,  even    before   Chriflianity  prevailed,   often 
interred  their  dead,   as  is  evident  from  feveral  monu- 
mental inicriptions  ftill  vifible  in  the  catacombs,  which 
begin  with  the  letters  D.  M-,  and  others,  where  the 
exprefs   words    Diis   Manikus    are  engraved   at  full 
length;  words  which  would  have  been  looked  upon 
with  horror  by  a  Chriftian, 

Another  proof,  thar  this  was  not  a  burying- place 
for  the  primitive  Chriftians,  I  gather  from  the  great 
number  of  lathry  matories  found,  in  thefe  catacombs, 
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and  ufually  placed  by  the  Heathens  near  their  dead, 
being  filled  with  their  own  tears,  and  thole  of  the 
hired  mourners,  or  prafica :  as  is  evident  from  the 
expreffions  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  tomb  (tones : 
namely,  Tumulum  lacrymis  plenum  dare\  ponere  cum  la- 
crymis-, cum  lacrymis  &  opobalfamo  udum  condere,  and 
the  like :  concerning  w7hich  confult  Guthkr  de  Jure 
Mamum,  lib.  i.  c.  28.  p.  173  ;  and  Cafal,  p.  ii.  c.  21. 
de  Urb. 

Before  the  church  of  St.  Theodore  is  a  fhort  thick 
pillar,  or  Pagan  altar  and  cenforium.     The  brafs  fhe- 
wolf,  now  in  the  capitol ,  was  alfo  dug  up  here ;  and 
hence  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus.     It  feems  that  the  Heathens  ufed 
to  bring  their  children  afflifted  with  diforders  hither, 
and  rub  them  againft  the  flames  of  thefe  twin  brothers, 
who  had  been  fo  miraculoufly  preiervedj  and   the 
ancient  matrons,  even  for  fome  time  after  the  efta- 
blrihment  of  Chriftianity,  continued  this  fuperftitious- 
cuftom.     To  reform  this  abufe,  the  temple  has  been 
confecrated  to  St.  Theodore,   and  to  this  day  a  parti- 
cular mafs  is  read  here  every  Thurfday,  after  which 
the  fick  children  are  brought  to  the  altar,  where  a 
monk  lays  his  hand  upon  them,  and  ftrokes  their 
faces  with  a  relic  of  St.  Theodore ;  and,  by  virtue  of 
this  ceremony,  the  child  is  certainly  expected  to  re- 
cover or  die  within  feven  days.     The  papifts  call  this 
putting  away  the  leaven  of  heathenifm,  and  turning 
it  into  a  practice  of  Chriftian  devotion.     This  brings 
to  my  mind  a  certain  Romiih.  author,  who,  in  relating, 
with  the  higheft  encomiums,  the  zeal  of  the  jefuits  in 
propagating  Chriftianity  ^  tells  us,  that  in  fome  parts* 
the  excrement  of  oxen  were  held  in  fuch  veneration, 
that   the   inhabitants    anointed   their  heads    with  it 
when  hot,  and  left  it  there  to  dry.     This  cuftom  the 
jefuits  did  all  in  their  power  to  obliterate,  but  finding 
all  their  endeavours  proved  abortive,  they  turned  it 
into  a  Chriftian  ceremony  by  fprinkling  the  unction, 
before  it  was  applied,  plentifully  with  holy  water. 

St, 
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St.  Silveftro  in  Campo  Marzo,  or  in  Capite,  has  an 
impreffion  of  the  face  of  Chrift,  which,  according  to 
Eufebius,  our  Saviour  himfelf  made  on  a  piece  of 
white  linen,  and  fent  to  Abgarus  (by  that  father  called 
Agbarus)  king  of  EdefTa;  the  painter  fent  from  that 
country  being  unable  to  take  it,  on  account  of  the 
dazzling  brightnefs  of  Chrift's  countenance.  The 
truth  of  this  whole  affair  reits  intirely  on  the  relation 
given  of  it  by  Nicephorus  Califtus,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  impreffion  of 
our  Saviour's  face  is,  indeed,  preferved,  though  rarely 
fhewn,  in  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare,  near 
their  church  ;  but  one  muft  be  contented  with  a  copy 
of  it  in  a  baffb-relievo  of  white  marble,  placed  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  high  altar.  If  this  be  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  Chrift,  he  was  of  a  very,  melancholy 
afpect;  his  hair  refembles  a  wig,  and  he  appears  with 
muftaches and  along  beard.  Under  this  baffo  relievo, 
is  a  marble  bull  of  John  the  Baptift,  having  a  like 
beard  refembling  that  above,  but  a  more  meagre 
countenance.  Oppolite  to  this  is  the  monument  of 
St.  Silvefter. 

The  church  of  St.  Silvefler  boafts  of  having  the 
heads  of  St.  John  the  Baptift-,  but  though  five  popes 
have  declared  in  favour  of  this  church  and  convent, 
yet  the  canons  of  Amiens  maintain  that  they  alone  are 
in  poifeffion  of  the  Baptift's  real  head;  and  Du  Cange 
has,  in  fupport  of  their  claim,  publifhed  a  long  and 
very  learned  differtation. 

In  the  churches  are  many  curious  pieces  in  paint- 
ing, architecture,  and  fculpture,  yet  a  greater  variety 
of  thele  may  be  feen  in  the  pa'aces  of  the  Roman  no- 
bility ;  who  fpend  the  principal  part  of  their  fortunes 
in  decorating  the  villas  with  ornaments  of  this  kind, 
that  foreigners  may  be  induced  to  vifit  them,  and  ex- 
tol their  magnificence  in  diftant  countries.  I  have 
more  than  once  obferved,  that  between  twenty  and 
thirty  rooms,  in  the  lower  and  bed  {lories  of  a  palace, 
have  been  magnificently  adorned  merely  from  often- 
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Nation,  while  the  owner  and  his  family  have  confined 
themfelves  to  the  upper  ftory.  As  the  elder  branch 
of  a  noble  family  lives  in  this  manner,  it  may  eafily 
be  ilrppofed,  that  none  of  the  outward  fplendor,  ufual 
in  other  countries,  is  to  be  expected  among  the  infe- 
rior branches.  For  a  younger  ion  of  the  richer!  fami- 
lies in  Italy,  as  thofe  of  Colonna,  Pamfili,  Ludovifio, 
and  others,  has,  befide  board,  lodging  and  apparel, 
no  more  than  forty  or  fixty  fcudi  a  month;  which  al- 
lowance not  being  fufficient  for  him  to  make  any 
great  figure,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
church,  in  order  to  procure  to  himfelf  fome  rich  be- 
nefice. From  this  attention  to  outward  grandeur, 
more  than  real  conveniency,  it  often  happens,  that  the 
.Italian  palaces  are  not  the  moll  commodious  dwel- 
lings, and  paflages  of  communication  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another  are  frequently  wanting.  The  floors 
are  generally  of  brick,  marble  being  looked  upon  as 
unwholefome  in  damp  and  cold  weather,  and  boards 
they  do  not  keep  furficiently  clean.  The  looking- 
glaffes,  to  correfpond  with  the  other  rich  furniture,. 
ought  to  be  finer  and  larger ;  the  locks  on  the  doors 
fhould  be  more  elegant  than  common,  and  the  hang- 
ings newer  and  in  greater  number.  They  have,  in- 
deed, in  the  laft  particular,  begun  to  make  fome 
improvements ;  for,  at  prefent,  the  palaces  of  Bar- 
barini,  Caroli,  and  Altemps  are  decorated  with  very 
beautiful  Brabant  tapefcry. 

[Dr.  Smollet  remarks,  that  cc  the^  churches  and 
palaces  of  thefe  days  are  crowded  with  petty  orna- 
ments, which  diftracr.  the  eye,  and  by  breaking  the 
defign  into  a  variety  of  little  parts,  deftroy  the  effect 
of  the  whole.  Every  door  and  window  has  its  fepa- 
rate  ornaments,  its  moulding,  frize,  cornice,  and 
tympanum;  then  there  is  fuch  an  affembiage  of  ufe- 
lefs  feftoons,  pillars,  pilafters,  with  their  architraves,, 
entablatures,  &c.  that  nothing  great  or  uniform  re* 
mains  to  fill  the  view  -,  and  we,  in  vain,  look  for  that 
Simplicity  of  grandeur,  which  characterises  the  edifices 
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of  the  ancients.  A  great  edifice,  to  have  its  full  'ef- 
fect, ought  to  be  ifoti,  that  is,  detached  from  all 
others,  with  a  large  fpace  around  it :  but  the  palaces 
of  Rome,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 
which  I  have  fe.en,  are  fo  engaged  among  other  mean 
houfes,  that  their  beauty  and  magnificence  are  in  a 
great  meafure  concealed.  Even  thofe  which  face  open 
ftreets  and  piazzas  are  only  clear  in  front.  The  other 
apartments  are  darkened  by  the  vicinity  of  ordinary 
houfes  ;  and  their  views  are  confined  by  dirty  and  dif- 
agreeable  objects.  Within  the  court  there  is  generally 
a  noble  colonnade  all  round,  and  an  open  corridore 
above :  but  the  flairs  are  ufually  narrow,  fteep,  and 
high  :  the  want  of  fain-windows,  the  dullnefs  of  their 
fmall  glafs  lozenges,  the  dufty  brick  floors,  and  the 
crimion  hangings  laced  with  gold,  contribute  to  give 
a  gloomy  air  to  their  apartments ;  I  might  add  to 
theie  caufes,  a  number  of  pictures  executed  on  me- 
lancholy fubjects,  antique  mutilated  flatues,  bufts, 
baflb-relievos,  urns,  and  fepulchral  flones,  with  which 
their  rooms  are  adorned.  It  muft  be  owned,  how- 
ever, there  are  forne  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 
The  villa  of  cardinal  Alexander  Albani  is  light, 
gay,  and  airy ;  yet  the  rooms  are  too  fmall,  and  too 
much  decorated  with  carving  and  gilding,  which  is  a 
kind  of  gingerbread  work.  The  apartments  of  one 
of  the  princes  Borghefe  are  furnifhed  in  the  Englifh 
tafte  ,  and  in  the  palazza  di  colonna  connefiabile,  there 
is  a  faloon,  or  gallery,  which,  for  the  proportions, 
lights,  furniture,  and  ornaments,  is  the  moft  noble, 
elegant,  and  agreeable  apartment  I  ever  fa\v."~ 

I  have  often  confidered  that  the  Romiih  religion, 
by  affecting  exterior  fplendor,  adds  greatly  to  the  im- 
provement of  fculpture  and  painting.  Nor  will  this 
be  throught  ftrange,  if  we  reflect  how  numerous 
thole  pieces  are  in  churches  and  convents,  there  be- 
ing, ac  leaft,  fifteen  thoufand  pieces  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  above  fifty  thoufand  of  the  annunciation 
in  Italy.     The  painters  muft,  therefore,  be  continu- 
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ally  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  fuperiority  in  that  art, 
and  to  recommend  them  for  beauty  in  colouring  and 
exprefiiOn.  What  great  improvements  may  be  expect- 
ed, when  we  confider  that  the  hiftory  of  the  Bible  is 
to  be  executed  by  an  ingenious  artift  ?  What  fcope 
has  he  there  for  exerting  the  ftrength  of  his  imagina- 
tion, and  the  exquifite  command  of  his  pencil?  Op- 
portunities of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  expected  in  pro- 
tectant countries,  as  they  do  not  admit  of  pictures  in 
public  places  of  worfhip  ;  and  temporal  princes  have 
generally  other  ways  of  fpending  their  revenues, 
without  erecting  fuperb  ftructures,  and  decorating 
them  with  ftatues  and  paintings-,  whereas  convents 
are  frequently  pofTefTed  of  more  money  than  they  can 
difpenfe  with,  and  it  is  like  wife  certain,  that  whatever 
•is  fpent  on  churches,  will  be  reimburfed  ten-fold  by 
.the  profitable  refort  of  pilgrims  and  others:  add  to 
this  the  daily  legacies  procured  by  the  artifices  of  the 
priefts  for  building  and  ornamenting  their  churches. 
Here  all  are  defirous  of  an  ecclefiaftic  in  their  lail  mo- 
ments, and  his  bufineis  is  to  exhort  the  dying  perfon 
to  perform  fome  good  works,  and  leave  his  effects  to 
the  churchy  for  they  fay  our  Saviour  tells  us,  "  That 
"  whatever  good  is  done  to  the  leait  of  his  brethren, 
cs  he  will  look  upon  it  as  done  to  himfelf  •"  and  one 
order  of  the  Francifeans  have  been  fo  very  humble,  as 
to  fbile  themfelves  minimi,  the  leait ;  which  gives  them 
a  better  title  to  charitable  leg-acies,  What  will  not  a 
profligate  wretch,  who  hath  amaffed  riches  by  all 
manner  of  oppreffive  and  indirect  means,  do,  when  on 
his  death-bed,  to  attain  the  happy  manfions  of  eter- 
nity ?  Purgatory  is  alfo  an  inexhauftible  fund  to  the 
clergy.  It  is  hardly  credible  what  envy  and  rancour 
the  different  orders  entertain  againfc  one  another,  and 
their  artifice  and  afliduity  in  drawing  the  filly  fheep 
from  one  fold  to  another-,  and  one  of  the  mod  infal- 
lible expedients,  for  this  purpoie,  is  the  glaring  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  a  church.  It  muft  indeed  be 
©wned,   that  this  emulation  in  building  and  decorat- 
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ing  them  is  very  advantageous  to  the  people,  as  it 
employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  confequently 
promotes  the  circulation  of  money  •,  which  is  infinitely 
better  than  to  let  it  lie  dead  in  immenfe  treasures,  or 
to  let  the  convents  acquire  all  the  landed  eftates.  That 
jewels,  indeed,  which  have  no  fixed  or  current  value, 
to  the  amount  of  fo  many  millions,  mould  mine  as 
ufelefs  offerings  in  the  church  of  Loretro,  is  very 
wrong,  but  much  better  than  that  fociety  mould  b$ 
deprived  of  fo  much  ready  fpecie. 

Several  having  given  lb  ample  a  defcription  of  the 
ancient  ftate  of  Rome,  I  fhall  not  now  dwell  on  that 
fubjec"t,  but  refer  the  curious  to  Roffi,  Pinaroli,  de 
Seine,  and  other  authors-,  and  fhall  therefore  only  add 
to  what  has  already  been  defcribed,  a  (hort  account  of 
fuch  principal  remains  of  antiquity,  as  are,  at  pre- 
fent,  to  be  feen  at  Rome,  and  which  have  not  ye; 
been  mentioned. 

The  amphitheatre  of  Titus  has  been  honoured  by 
Martial  with  a  pompous  epigram  ;  and,  though  the 
Injuries  of  time  have  greatly  defaced  it,  yet  it  cannot, 
even  now,  be  beheld  without  aflonilhment.  The  whcl$ 
edifice  is  of  Travartina  flone,  and  has  four  galleries 
above  one  another,  adorned  with  pillars  of  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite  orders.  Accord- 
ing to  Eutropius  and  Cafliodorus,  five  thoufand,  or, 
it  Dio,  lib.  66,  may  be  credited,  nine  thoufand  wild 
beafts,  of  various  kinds,  were  killed,  in  its  area,  at 
the  dedication  of  it.  This  grand  ftrudtive  retained 
part  of  its  ancient  fplendor,  in  the  time  of  Paul  III. 
about  the  year  1554,  when  it  confifted  of  eighty 
arches,  four  of  which,  larger  than  the  reft,  flood 
oppofite  one  another,  at  right  angles,  being  the  four 
grand  entrances.  Its  circumference  was  a  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  twelve  geometrical  feet,  the  external 
figure  circular,  but  the  infide  elliptical  or  oval.  Titus 
employed  twelve  thoufand  jewifh  captives  at  the  build- 
ins;  of  it,  and  expended  immenfe  funis  upon  it.  The 
exact  dimenfions  of  this  ftupendous  work  may  be  feen 
in  Vitruvius  and  Liplius,  as  alfo  in  Maffei's  elaborate 
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treatife  de  Amphitheatris,  where  he  (hews,  that  am- 
phitheatres, built  with  (tone,  were  far  from  being  fo 
common  as  is  generally  imagined ;  that,  except  Rome, 
Verona,  and  Capua,  there  was  not  a  city,  in  all  Italy, 
that  could  boaft  of  one.  Hiftorians  have  often  con- 
founded the  words,  amphitheatrum,  theatrum,  circus y 
ftadium,  and  arena,  ufing  one  for  another.  It  is  evi- 
dent, indeed,  from  Tacitus,  Annal.  iv.  that  wooden 
amphitheatres  were  built  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man empire-,  for  he  relates,  in  the  place  cited,  the 
fall  of  one  at  Fidena,  not  far  from  Rome,  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius  :  this  accident  was  occasioned  by  the 
great  numbers  of  fpedtators,  the  weaknefs  of  the  ma- 
terials, and  defect  in  the  workmanfhip ;  fifty  thou- 
fand  were  killed  or  hurt;  or,  according  to  Orofius, 
and  Suetonius,  about  twenty  thoufand  loft  their  lives 
in  that  amphitheatre. 

The  wild  beads  were  not,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  fome,  kept  in  the  arched  places,  under  the  firlt 
row  of  feats,  the  amphitheatres  being  neither  fpacious 
enough,  nor  of  proper  ftrength  for  that  purpofe;  but 
were  brought  from  diftant  places  to  the  Arena,  from 
whence  they  were  turned  loofe  from  their  cages.  The 
amphitheatre  at  Rome  is  called  Colifco,  or  Colofeum, 
rather  for  its  furprifing  magnitude,  than  from  the  co- 
loffus  that  flood  before  Nero's  golden  palace.  In  the 
year  1725  a  plan  and  elevation  of  this  furprifing 
flructure,  begun  by  Vefpafian,  and  finifhed  by  Titus, 
was  publifhed  at  the  Hague,  in  a  large  folio,  with 
feveral  copper-plates,  by  Carlo  Fontana.  A  great 
quantity  of  flone  has  been  taken  from  this  ancient; 
ftructure,  for  the  building  of  the  palaces  of  Farnefe, 
St.  Mark,  and  the  Cancellaria ;  but  fome  pretend, 
that  thefe  ftones  were  only  fcattered  and  feparated 
from  the  building,  by  ftorms  of  rain,  tempeits,  or 
earthquakes,  not  one  of  them  being  taken  from  the 
edifice  itfelf.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  area  is  now 
overgrown  with  grafs  and  weeds,  and  not  the  lead 
care  taken  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
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In  moll  of  the  ftones  on  the  outfide  of  this  amphi- 
theatre, are  holes  or'  three  or  four  inches  diameter. 
Some  are  of  the  opinion,  that,  when  the  popes  refidi  d 
at  the  Lateran  palace,  markers  and  fairs  were  held 
there,  and  that  thefe  holes  were  made  in  the  walls  by 
the  chapmen,  for  fixing  their  booths  or  Hands;  but 
there  is  a  ftrong  objection  againli  this  opinion,  as  the 
holes  are  made,  at  fo  great  a  height,  that  they  could 
not  be  of  ufe  on  fuch'occafions  :  others  imagine  thefe 
holes  were  made  when  the  edifice  was  firft  built,  and 
that  the  iron  cramps  and  braces,  for  binding  the 
Hones  together,  were  inferted  in  them,  and  fattened 
with  meked  lead.  This  method  of  binding  ftones 
together  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  lib.  iv.  and 
Vitruvius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  and  the  marquis  Maffei  ob- 
ferved  holes,  of  the  fame  kind,  not  only  m  the  trium- 
phal arch  at  Sufa,  but  even  in  the  ftones  of  edifices 
which  had  remained  untouched;  and  on  applying  the 
chifTel,  in  order  to  feparate  them,  he  found  iron  braces 
fattened  with  lead,  which  could  not  but  confirm  him 
in  his  opinion  of  the  ufe  of  theie  holes.  Whether, 
during  the  many  ravages  the  city  of  Rome  has  under- 
gone, the  enemy  thought  proper  to  carry  away  the 
lead  and  iron  ;  or  whether  the  poor  herdfmen,  whofe 
cattle  ufed  to  feed  near  this  place,  for  want  of  other 
employment,  took  the  trouble  of  forcing  them  out; 
is  not  eafily  determined.  Caffiodorus  (lib.  iii.  31.) 
indeed  informs  us,  that,  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Theo- 
dorus,  it  was  found  necefiary  to  decree  punifiiments 
for  thofe  who  mould  fteal  the  lead  and  iron  from  the 
walls  of  ancient  ftructures. 

According  to  the  moft  exact  computation,  the 
number  of  fpectators  this  amphitheatre  could  contain, 
did  not  exceed  thirty-four  thou  land,  exclufive  of 
thofe  in  the  upper  gallery;  I  cannot  therefore  ima- 
gine, why  fome  authors  mould  endeavour  to  impofe 
fo  flagrantly  on  their  readers.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
lius,  in  his  fixteenth  book,  fays,  that  eighty  fix  thou- 
fand  perfons  fitting,  and  twenty  thouiand  {landing, 
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might  have  a  full  view  of  the  fports  exhibited  in  this 
amphitheatre.  The  fame  author,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  16. 
calls  this  edifice  a  prodigious  amphitheatre,  built  of 
Tiburtine  ftone,  to  a  height  almoft  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  human  eye. 

Betwixt  the  amphitheatre  and  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Conftantine  the  Great,  is  a  pillar,  which,  on  the 
account  of  the  water  fp ringing  out  of  it  like  a  foun- 
tain, is  called  Met  a  fudans,  and  feems  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  ufe  of  the  people  when  heated  at  the 
games  ;  but  this  fountain  appears,  from  a  paffage  in 
Seneca's  letters,  to  have  been  in  being  even  fo  early 
as  the  time  of  Nero.  It  has  been  feveral  times  re- 
paired, though,  at  prefent,  it  makes  but  a  mean 
appearance. 

The  triumphal  arch  of  Conftantine  the  Great  mews  • 
that  fculpture,  even  in  that  emperor's  time,  which 
was  above  a  hundred  years  before  Rome  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  barbarous  nations,  was  greatly  de- 
clined. Nor  are  the  medals,  {truck  fince  the  time 
of  Caracalla,  comparable  to  thofe  of  the  emperors 
who  rlourimed  before  him.  Hence  the  beauty  of 
fome  pieces  in  this  triumphal  arch  incline  me  to 
think,  that  they  are  the  works  of  an  earlier  date,  and 
belonged  to  fome  other  ancient  monument,  perhaps 
to  the  triumphal  arches  of  Trajan  or  Domitian.  That, 
at  leaft,  fome  of  the  balTo-relievos,  now  on  Conftan- 
tine's  arch,  were  originally  on  that  of  Trajan,  cannot 
be  doubted,  together  with  the  eight  mutilated  Matties, 
whofe  heads,  according  to  Paulus  Jovius,  Lorenzo.de 
Medicis  privately  broke  off,  and  conveyed  to  Flo- 
rence. This  arch  fiands  in  ihe  Via  Appia,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Celian  and  Palatine  mounts ;  under 
the  main  arch  are  thefe  words,  Liber  aicri  urbi,  "  To 
"  the  deliverer  of  the.  city  "  And  on  the  other  fide, 
Fundatori  quietis,  "  f  o  the  author  of  public  tran- 
"  quillity." 

The  way  from  hence,  over  the  Campus  Vaccinus, 
to  the  Capitol,  leads  through  the  triumphal  arch  of 
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Titus  Vefpafian,  which  is  in  very   good  condition, 
and  has,  on  that  fide  facing  the  Colifeum,  an  infcrip- 
tion,  from   whence  it   plainly    appears,  that  it  was 
erected  on  the  death  of  the  emperor.     This  fuperb 
piece  of  antiquity  confifts  only  of  a  fingle  arch,    on 
which  is  reprefented,  in  baffo-relievos,  the  river  Jor- 
dan, the  golden  candlcftick  wirh  feven  branches,  the 
tables  of  the  law,  two  jubilee  trumpets,  the  table  of 
mew-bread,  and  other  utenfils  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
iiilem :  from  whence  fome  light  may  be  thrown  on 
the  Jewiih  antiquities,  as  is  fhewn  at  large  by  Reland, 
in  a  particular  treatife,  publifhed  at  Utrecht  in  1717, 
intitled,  Be  fpoliis  Templi  Hk't'ofolymiiani  in  Arcu  cTiti~ 
cna  Rom£  confpicuis.     This  triumph  is  alio  celebrated 
in  another  infeription  found  at  Rome,  which,   in  all 
probability,  formerly  belonged  to  this  arch. 

In  the  Forum  Romanum,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
the  Campus  Vaccinas,  befide  the  remains  of  tem- 
ples, is  one  of  the  larger!  bafons,  or  vafes,  of  a  fingle 
piece  of  granate,  that  ever  was  found  in  Rome-,  it  is 
of  a  circular  figure,  and  twenty  Roman  feet  in  dia-r 
meter:  fome  conjecture,  that  it  was  ufed  in  the  anci- 
ent baths ;  but,  at  prefent,  it  only  ferves  as  a  water- 
trough  for  fheep  and  oxen. 

The  moil  perfect  remains  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
or  large  common-fewer  built  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus, 
are  on  the  left  hand  near  the  temple  of  Janus  Quadri- 
frons,  in  the  Forum  Boarium.  It  was  fixteen  feet  in 
breadth,  and  twelve  in  height,  andfeveral  other  drains 
emptied  themfelves  into  it.  That  fuch  conveniencies 
greatly  contributed  to  the  healthfulnefs  of  the  air,  is 
beyond  difpute  ;  but  whether  an  advantage  accrued 
to  the  public  treafury  from  them,  as  fome  pretend,  is 
not  fo  certain.  One  of  its  paffages  is  carried  under  the 
church  of  St.  Stefano  alle  Corozze,  and  through  the 
garden  of  fignor  Tiberio  Genci,  into  the  Tiber.  In. 
th^  g2l!ery  of  the  garden  is  a  mark,  with  an  inferip- 
tion, mewing  how  high  the  water  of  the  Tiber  rofe  in 
the  year  1686.     From  this  place  is  the  belt  profpect 
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t>£  me  remains  of  the  ruined  bridge,  called  Pons  Se- 
nator ius.  With  regard  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  which,  in  all  ages,  have  done  iuch  confiderable 
damages  to  the  city  of  Rome,  Lancifi,  the  pope's  phy- 
sician, is  of  opinion,  that  they  proceed  from  the 
following  caufes.  1.  The  force  of  the  fea  repelling 
the  influx  of  the  river.  2.  The  ftrong  and  continual 
ibuth-winds.  3.  The  obftructions  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  4.  The  great  number  of  bridges  built  upon 
i.t,  whereby  the  current  is  obftrufted.  5.  The  ruins 
of  feveral  bridges  and  other  buildings,  the  ftones  of 
which  have  fallen  into  the  Tiber,  and  rendered  the 
bottom  of  the  river  very  unequal.  6.  The  great  num- 
ber of  mills  erecled  on  it ;  and,  7.  The  tenacity 
obferved  in  the  water  of  the  Tiber. 

The  Columna  Antonina,  which  ftands  in  the  Piazza 
di  Colonna,  is  a  hundred  and  eighty -five  feet  high, 
and  embellifhed  with  bafs-reliefs,  reprefenting  the 
principal  actions  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  This  column 
is  thirty- five  feet  higher  than  that  of  Trajan  :  within 
it  are  flairs  winding  in  a  fpiral  line,  the  light  being 
admitted  through  fifty-two  fmall  windows,  and  confilt 
of  a  hundred  and  ninety  fteps,  which  lead  to  a  fquare 
gallery  furrounded  with  iron  baluftrades,  from  whence 
there  is  a  delighful  profpect.  About  fourteen  feet 
above  this  gallery,  is  a  ftatue  of  St.  Paul  fourteen 
palms  in  height,  and  of  gilt  brafs,  erecled  by  pope 
Sixtus  V.  who  alfo  repaired  the  whole  column,  and 
caufed  feveral  infcriptions  to  be  cut  on  the  pedeilal. 
This  whole  column  confifts  of  no  more  than  twenty- 
eight  pieces,  whence  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
enormous  fize  of  the  ftones.  The  figures  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  column  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
lower;  this  being  the  only  piece  of  antiquity  where  the 
rules  of  perfpective,  with  which  the  ancients  were  but 
little  acquainted,  have  been  obferved.  Montfaucon 
has  inferred  a  great  many  of  its  bas-reliefs  in  his  An* 
tiguite  Explique^  torn,  iv.  P.  I.    But  the  fulleft  account 
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of  this  pillar  is  in  a  treatife,  intitled,  La  Colonna  di 
Marco  Aurelio^  &c 

The  Golumna  Trajani,  or  Trajan's  pillar,  which  is 
of  a  much  larger  diameter,  and  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  a  more  elevated  kind,  and  bolder  execution 
than  that  of  Antoninus,  makes  a  very  grand  appear- 
ance. The  beauty  of  this  column  is  alfo  augmented 
by  a  noble  pedeflal,  reprefenting  a  rock,  and  embel- 
lifhed  trophies  of  armour,  fhields,  &c.  It  ftands  in 
a  fquare  hole,  feven  or  eight  feet  deep,  the  fides  of 
which  are  fupported  by  brick  walls,  hx.  or  eight  feet 
above  the  foundation.  This  evidently  {hews  the 
great  elevation  of  the  ground,  and  that,  by  the  many 
ravages  and  devaluations,  this  famous  city  has  under- 
gone, its  fituation  is  raifed  much  higher  than  it  was 
when  this  pillar  was  firft  erected.  The  bas-reliefs  are 
carried  round  this  pillar,  and  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  form  twenty -three  fpiral  circumvolutions:  they 
reprefent  the  expedition  of  Trajan  againft  Decebalus, 
king  of  the  Dacians,  and  contain  near  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  figures  •,  but  without  the  leaft  regard  to 
perfpecYive,  thofe  in  the  rear  appearing  as  large  as 
thofe  advanced  in  the  front,  and  fcem  to  be  raifed,  in 
order  to  prefent  themfelves  the  plainer  to  the  fpecta- 
tor's  view.  The  fpiral  flair-cafe  within  confirms  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  fteps,  and  receives  light  by 
means  of  forty-three  windows  or  apertures,  properly 
difpcfed.  The  urn,  which  formerly  contained  Tra- 
jan's afhes,  and  was  placed  on  the  top  of  this  pillar, 
has  been  removed,  and  its  place  fupplied  by  a  ftatue 
of  brafs  gilt,  reprefenting'St.  Peter.  This  pillar  is  of 
marble,  and  confifts  of  thirty-four  pieces  only;  the 
pedeflal  is  formed  out  of  a  fingle  block;  the  bafe 
confifts  of  eight,  the  torus  of  one,  the  fhaft  of 
twenty-three,   and  the  capital  of  one. 

The  Maufolsum  or  Auguftus,  in  the  Strada  Pon- 
tifici,  behind  the  church  of  St.  Rocca,  is  a  circular 
building;  the  area  is  tilled  up,  and  converted  into  a 
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garden.  In  the  center  of  it  is  a  ftatue  of  Auguftus, 
and  the  outfide  of  this  ftru&ure  is  in  good  condition  ; 
but  the  infide  fo  greatly  decayed,  that  no  idea  can 
be  formed  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 

The  remains  of  the  emperor  Serverus's  tomb  are 
without  St.  John's  Gate,  on  the  road  to  Frefcati ;  and 
thofe  of  the  Maufolasum  of  Cicelia,  daughter  of  queen 
Creticus  Me  ellus,  and  wife  to  the  rich  Crcefus,  in 
the  Via  Appia,  beyond  St.  Sebaftian's  church.  The 
latter  refembles  an  old  decayed  tower,  and  is  now 
called  Capo  di  Bove,  from  the  number  of  ox-heads 
repreiented  in  bafs-reliefs  on  this  edifice.  When 
thefe  parts  of  Italy  were  the  feat  of  war,  the  enemy 
often  made  ufe  of  this  tower  for  a  place  of  arms,  or 
a  fortrefs. 

On  the  fide  of  the  Porta,  or  St.  Paul's  gate,  is 
the  pyramid  of  Caius  Ceftus,  one  of  the  feven  Epu- 
lones.  This  furuclure,  which  is  built  with  bricks, 
and  incrufled  with  marble,  is  a  hundred  and  ten  feet 
high;  and  each  fide  of  the  bafe  is  eighty-one  feet 
and  a  half.  At  the  entrance  of  this  pyramid,  are  two 
marble  pillars,  and  within,  an  oblong  apartment, 
with  an  arched  roof,  and  a  Victory  painted  in  each 
corner.  A  particular  account  and  defcription  of  this 
pyramid  may  be  feen  in  Falconieri's  Diflertation,  an- 
nexed toNardini's  Roma  Antiqua. 

Not  far  from  hence,  toward  the  city,  is  the  Mons 
Teftaceus,  or  Doliolum,  vulgarly  called  II  Teftaceo. 
This  hill  confifts  intirely  of  the  fragments  of  broken 
earthen  ware,  or  pot-merds,  brought  hither  from  the 
city,  and  is  an  hundred  and  fixty  feet  high,  and  half 
an  Italian  mile  in  circumference.  Some  vintners 
have  lately  dug  wine-vaults  here,  and  as  the  wine  is 
kept  perfectly  cool  in  the  fummer,  they  have  a  great 
demand  for  it. 

The  obeliflvs  near  the  Lateran,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
giore,  St.  Maria  fopra  Minerva,  in  the  Vatican,  be- 
fore the  Rotunda,  in  the  piazza  Navona,  in  the  villa 
Medicea,  in   the  villa  Mattei,  and  fome  others  are 

all 
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all  of  Egyptian  granate,  and  of  fuch  enormous  fize, 
that  it  is  not  a  little  furprifing  how  the  ancient  me- 
chanics, who  were  ignorant  of  the  improvements  of 
latter  ages,  could  move  fuch  prodigious  malTes  from 
place  to  place.  With  regard  to  the  fhips  and  floats 
on  which  they  were  tranfported  from  Egypt  to  Italy, 
Pliny  and  Suetonius  may  be  consulted.  Some  of  the 
learned  will  not  allow  thefe  obeli fks  to  have  been  dug 
out  of  the  quarries  in  one  hngle  piece,  but  fuppofe 
the  ancients  were  pofTeffed  of  a  fecret,  either  as  it 
were  of  calling  them,  cr  working  the  materials  into  a 
certain  texture,  which,  being  moulded  into  a  proper 
form  at  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  erected,  was 
there  dried,  either  by  air  or  fire-,  but,  if  this  had 
been  really  the  cafe,  how  came  Heliogabalus's  defign 
of  erecting  a  column  of  extraordinary  defign  and 
height,  with  a  ftair-cafe  within  it,  to  be  fruftrated? 
For  Lampridius  tells  us,  that  this  project  came  to  no- 
thing, merely  for  want  of  a  block  of  granate  fuitable 
to  the  emperor's  vanity. 

The  ruins  of  Pompey's  theatre,  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  would  contain  forty  thoufand  fpectators,  are 
now  inclofed  in  the  Orfina  palace. 

In  the  Notitia  Imperii,  we  are  told,  that  the  num- 
ber of  temples  in  ancient  Rome  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  twenty  •,  but  now  it  would  be  no  very 
eafy  talk  to  afcertain  the  proper  fituation,  even  of  the 
tenth  part  of  them. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  defcription  of  the  city  of  Rome 
with  obferving,  that  whoever  would  fee  all  the  above- 
mentioned  curiofities,  muft  be  very  induftrious  to 
difpatch  them  in  fix  weeks,  and  alfo  previoufly  fur- 
nilned  with  proper  information  to  reap  the  advantage 
propofed  to  himfelf  from  fuch  a  furvey. 

The  gates  of  Rome  are  never  (hut,  fo  that,  at 
any  hour,  either  of  the  night  or  day,  one  may  go  in 
or  out  at  pleafure.  In  travelling  from  this  city  to 
Naples,  the  beft  method  is  to  ride  on  horfe-back,  as 
the  cheaper!  way  of  travelling.    I   would  not  advife 
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any  perfon  to  go  from  Rome  to  Naples  with  the 
vetturini  •,  for,  though  they  go  by  the  road  lying  over 
Monte  CafTino,  and  confequently  an  opportunity  of- 
fers of  feeing  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Benediftines  on 
that  mountain,  yet  it  is  attended  with  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  detained  five  days  on  the  road,  and 
paying  them,  befide,  an  extraordinary  price  for  the 
time  they  lofe  on  this  occafion. 

Between  Rome  and  Torre  di  Mezza  Via,  which  is 
the  firft  relay,  are  ftupendous  ruins  of  feveral  aque- 
ducts. Velletri  is  three  ftages  from  Rome,  and  fitu- 
ated  on  a  hill  5  it  was  anciently  fo  famed  for  its 
excellent  vineyards,  that  Pliny,  lib.  xiv.  c.  6.  reckons 
the  wines,  produced  from  them,  among  the  belt 
about  Rome;  but  they  have  fo  much  degenerated 
fince,  that  they  are,  at  prefent,  fo  fharp,  as  to  be 
hardly  drinkable,  till  they  are  previoufly  boiled. 

On  the  left  hand,  near  Cifterna,  which  is  the  fourth 
itage  from  Rome,  ftands  the  fine  palace  of  prince 
Caferta.  Sermonetta  lies  in  amarfhy  and  unhealthy  fitu- 
ation.  In  Pliny's  time  it  was  called  Palus  Pomp- 
tina-,  but,  initead  of  twenty-three  towns,  which,  in 
his  time,  flood  on  this  track  of  land,  only  a  few 
fcattered  houfes  are  now  remaining.  Strabo,  Geogr. 
lib.  v.  obferves,  that  the  air  of  this  diftrict  was 
reckoned  very  unhealthy  in  former  times ;  and  Silius 
Italicus  calls  it  Campus  Pomptinus  peftifer;  and,  as 
the  extenfive  fens,  and  ftagnating  waters,  which  be- 
fore impregnated  the  air  with  thefe  noxious  particles, 
are  now  confiderably  increafed,  it  muft  be  more  un- 
healthy than  ever. 

Tarracina,  anciently  called  Anxur,  the  lad:  town  in 
the  papal  dominions,  is  fituated  at  the  brow  of  a  hill. 
The  whole  country,  hereabouts,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  delicious  garden  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  at  all 
furp rifing,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  mould  pay 
their  adoration  to  Priapus,  the  patron  of  gardens  ;  as 
it  appears  they  did,  from  r.he  images  of  that  deity, 
in  feveral  places, 
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Juft  beyond  Terracina  are  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Janus;  the  palaces  of  Julius  Csefar,  Adrian,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity ;  particularly  the  '  Via 
Appia,  which  here  extends  from  Mola  to  the  river 
Garigliano.  This  famous  road  derives  its  name  from 
Appius  Claudius,  the  cenfor,  who  extended  it  from 
Rome  to  Capua,  at  his  own  expence.  It  appears 
from  Tacitus,  Strabo,  and  Horace,  that  it  was  car- 
ried as  far  as  Brundufium ;  but  they  majke  no  men- 
tion of  the  peribn  by  whom  it  was  continued.  The 
Hones  of  this  pavement  are  about  a  foot  fquare,  and 
fo  hard  and  firmly  cemented,  as  to  have  endured  the 
continued  frictions  of  carriages  for  feveral  hundred 
years:  it  is  twenty  palms  broad,  and  confequently 
fufficient  for  two  carriages  to  go  abreaft.  From  Ter- 
racina there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  lea  to  the  right, 
which  is  fo  near  the  road,  that,  at  the  diftance  of  an 
Italian  mile  from  that  town,  there  was  a  necefiity  of 
breaking  down  a  piece  of  rock  to  clear  the  way, 
which  there  runs  clofe.  by  the  lea.  Three  miles  fur- 
ther, on  this  road,  is  the  frontier  wall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  called  Portello,  which  extends  itielf,  ac- 
cording to  forne,  from  the  hill  to  the  fea,  or,  at  leair, 
to  a  fort,  where,  in  time  of  war,  the  Neapolitans 
have  a  garrifbn. 

In  going  from  Rome  to  Naples,  it  is  requifite  to 
be  furnifhed  with  a  pafsport,  which  will  be  given  by 
the  imperial  -  minifter,  or  the  cardinal-agent,  gratis; 
and,  in  returning  from  Naples  to  Rome,  another  pafs- 
port mufl  be  procured  from  the  viceroy :  in  both 
of  them  is  fpecified  the  time  of  their  continuing 
in  force.  The  ecclefiaflical  ftate,  and  kingdom  of 
Naples,  are  diftinguifhed  by  giving  the  appellation 
of  La  Campagna  to  the  former,  and  11  Regno  to  the 
latter:  but  the  difference  between  them  is  iufEciently 
vifible;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  being  much  more 
populous,  and  better  cultivated  than  the  papal  terri- 
tories. 

It 
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It  is  with  pleafure,  that  I  recoiled  the  elegant  pro- 
fpect,  all  the  way,  from  Fondi  to  Iteri:  the  country, 
on  the  right,  produces  garden -Huff,  flax,  and  corn, 
interfperfed  by  rows  of  vines,  the  upper  branches  of 
which  are  interwoven  in  a  very  beautiful  manner. 
This  profpect  terminates  with  the  fea,  by  which 
means  this  charming  fcene  is  diverfified  by  a  multi- 
tude of  Tartans,  and  other  veffels  failing  on  it.  The 
profpect  on  the  left  hand  is  not  at  all  inferior,  being 
variegated  with  vines,  olive  and  mulberry-trees,  lofty 
cypreffes,  and  orange-groves,  and  terminated  by  a 
diftant  chain  of  mountains. 

The  firft  town,  on  this  [ide,  in  the  Neapolitan  do- 
minions, is  Fondi,  which,  in  the  year  1534,  fuffered 
extreamly  by  the  attempt  of  Hariaden  BarbarofTa,  to 
carry  off  the  beautiful  Julia  Gonzaga,  countefs  of 
Fondi,  with  a  view  of  prefenting  that  celebrated 
beauty  to  the  grand  fignor:  however,  if  the  ftory, 
related  of  her,  be  true,  her  modefty  was  of  a  moll 
favage  nature.  They  fay,  that  a  gentleman,  who  re- 
fcued  her  in  her  milt,  at  the  utmoft  hazard  of  his 
life,  was  afterward  affafiinated  by  her  defire,  merely 
becaufe  he  had  feen  her  aim  oft  naked.  Had  this  ex- 
ecrable murder  been  committed  by  her  hufband 
Vefpaflan  Colonna,  in  a  fit  of  jealou fy,  fo. natural  to 
the  Italians,  the  lady. would,  in  a  great  meafure,  have 
been  innocent-,  but  furelyfhe  muftnow  be  conddered 
as  more  notorious  for  her  cruelty,  than  famous  for 
her  chaftity.  BarbarofTa,  being  difappointed  of  his 
prize,  vented  his  rage  in  pillaging  and  destroying  the 
town,  not  even  fparing  the  tombs  of  the  two  dukes 
of  Colonna-,  befide  exerciiing  the  rrioft  horrid  acts 
of  cruelty,  he  carried  many  of  the  inhabitants  into 
flavery. 

Mola  is  an  imperial  port,  and  has  a  cuflom-houfe 
and  a  garrifon,  which  is  relieved  weekly  from  Gaeta. 
Near  Mola  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace,  which,  accord- 
ing to  fome  inscriptions  faid  to  be  found  in  it,  be- 
longed to  Cicero;  but  the  grotto  and  fubterranean 
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vaults  were  very  much  damaged,  in  the  preient 
century,  by  the  imperialifts,  who,  during  the  fiegc" 
of  Gaeta,  made  this  place  their  magazine.  It  was 
on  a  journey  from  hence  to  fome  other  place,  that 
Cicero  was  afTafTinated  by  that  ungrateful  monfter 
Popilius  Lsenas,  whom  that  orator's  eloquence  had 
faved  from  the  gallows.  The  fortrefs  of  Gaeta  is  fitu- 
ated  three  Italian  miles  from  Mola,  and  is  an  hour's 
pafTage  by  water:  it  derives  its  name  from  Cajeta, 
/Enea's  nurfe,  who,  according  to  Virgil,  lib.  7.  both 
died  and  was  buried  here. 

On  the  Monte  della  Trinita  the  Benedictines  have 
a  church,  near  which  is  a  large  fiffure  in  the  rock, 
from  the  top  to  the  fea ;  faid  to  have  been  made  mt- 
raculoufly,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  paffion.  This 
opinion  is  founded  upon  modern,  and  confequently 
fufpicious  tradition,  and  is  abfolutely  contradicted  by 
thofe  who  confine  all  the  miracles,  which  the  holy 
fcriptures  mention  to  have  accompanied  the  death  of 
Chrift,  intirely  to  the  country  of  judea,     But,  when- 
ever this    earthquake   happened,  the    effect  of  it  is 
really  furprifing:  the  chafm  is  between  four  and  five- 
feet  broad  near  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  ftill  wider 
at  the  fummit.    You  pafs  through  it,  by  a  flight  of 
ileps,   to  a  little  chapel,   called  del  Crocififlb,  from 
whence  there  is  a  beautiful  proipect  of  the  fea.  From 
the  chapel  to  the  church  above,  are  fifty-nine  fteps, 
of  which  fifty-one  are  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  ;  from 
whence,    to  the  landing-place,  are   eighteen   more. 
The  monks  preient  ftrangers  with  little  pieces  of  the 
rock,  and  to  thefe  Roman  catholics  pay  a  very  great 
veneration,  and  give  a  fmall  offering,  or  alms,  to  the 
fathers-,  who,  in  return,  afiure  them,  that  they  are 
now  pofTeffed  of  an  infallible  cure  for  the  head-ach-y 
the  epilepfy,  hard  labour,  and  other  diforders.    Ships, 
as  they  pafs  by  the  lower  chapel,  generally  falute  it 
with  a  gun,  and,   lying  upon  their  oars,   either  pay 
their  devotions,  amid(t  fome  muflc,  or  fend  a-fhore  a 
fmall  pecuniary  offering  to  the  convent,  at  leaft  equi- 
valent 
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valcnt  to  the  expence  of  a  falute.  It  is  even  fait], 
that  Turkifli  veilels  have  often  lent  a  fiim  of  mo- 
ney to  the  monks,  in  confequence  of  vows  made 
for  their  prefervation  in  ftormy  weather,  upon  direct- 
ing their  devotion  toward  this  chapel.     . 

The  Francifcan  convent  here  boafts  of  its  having 
been  the  refidence  of  the  founder  of  that  feraphic  or- 
der, as  they  term  it.  Without  the  Porta  di  Ferra, 
is  fliewn  the  place,  on  the  fea-fhore,  where  St.  Fran- 
cis Hood,  when  he  preached  with  fuch  energy,  that 
the  very  fifties  miraculoufly  raifed  themfelves  above  the 
furface  of  the  water,  lifter) ing  to  his  voice.  The 
tower  of  the  cathedral  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
Frederic  Barbarofla,  by  way  of  expiation  for  the 
crimes  he  had  commited.  Contiguous  to  the  door 
of  the  caftle,  which  ftands  on  a  hill,  is  fhewn  the 
body  of  the  famous  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon,  with 
a  lower  jaw  of  wood,  inferted  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  natural  one,  long  fince  decayed.  As  this  noble- 
man was  killed  in  ftorming  Rome,  and  confequently 
under  the  pope's  excommunication,  and  openly  in 
arms  againft  the  holy  fee,  his  remains  were  denied 
burial  in  confecrated  ground ;  and  to  leave  him  un- 
buried,  or  depofit  his  body  among  the  common 
people,  did  not  feem  confiftent  either  with  his  high 
rank,  or  the  eminent  fervices  he  had  performed  for 
the  emperor  j  the  Spaniards,  therefore,  determined 
to  dry  his  corple  like  a  mummy,  and  place  it  here, 
fo  that  it  is  not  at  ail  furprifing,  that  his  face  has  con- 
tracted a  black  colour.  He  itands  in  a  clofet,  with 
yellow  boots  on,  and  -  red  facings-,  the  {lockings, 
which  come  but  a  little  above  the  boots,  are  bordered, 
with  fine  lafji  In  1 719,  general  Prampere,  gover- 
nor of  the  city,  had  this  fkel'eton  new  cloathed  in 
blue,  witlr  filver  trimmings,  placed  a  fvvord  by  his 
fide,  a  cane  in  his  hand,  and  a  hat  and  feather  on  his 
head. 

Notwithstanding  the  eulogies  made  on  this  famous 
warrior  after  his  death,-  it  is  well  known,  that  a'  Spa- 

Vol.  V.  H  niard, 
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niard,  in  whofe  houfe  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters, 
fet  fire  to  it  the  next  day  after  his  death,  to  efface  the 
memory  of  its  having  harboured  a  traitor.  For- 
merly the  officers  of  this  garrifon,  on  public  rejoic- 
ings, ufed  to  take  off  the  duke's  fkull,  and  drink 
healths  out  of  it ;  but  this  favage  cnftom  having  given 
rife  to  feveral  quarrels,  fome  of  which  were  produc- 
tive of  unhappy  confequences,  it  was  intirely  pro- 
hibited. 

Old  Capua,  the  pleafures  of  which  quite  enervated 
HanibaFs  army,  lies  two  Italian  miles  from  the  New,  on 
the  right  hand  toward  Naples.  Of  its  ancient  magnifi- 
cence, nothing  remarkable  now  remains,  except  fome 
few  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre-,  it  having  fucceflively 
felt  the  barbarous  ravages  of  the  Vandals,  Oftrogoths, 
and  Longobards,  who  levelled  every  thing  with  the 
ground.  The  difiance  between  New  Capua  and 
Naples  is  fixteen  Italian  miles ;  and  the  road  lies 
through  as  charming  a  country  as  moft  in  Europe. 
The  country  on  each  fide  is  finely  diverfified  with  gar- 
dens, vineyards,  and  corn-fields.  In  fome  places  the 
vines  climb  up  the  lofty  trees  planted  on  each  fide 
of  the  road,  and,  by  interweaving  their  luxuriant 
branches  with  thofe  of  the  tops  of  the  trees,  form  a 
kind  of  beautiful  feftoons.  In  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  feven  ftages  in  a  poft-chaife  can  hardly  be 
travelled  from  morning  till  night ;  but,  in  the  long 
days  of  fummer,  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
which  is  feventeen  ftages  and  a  half,  is  performed, 
with  eafe,  in  two  days. 

[  The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  bounded  on  the 
north-eaft  by  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  •,  but  on  all  other 
parts,  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic.  Its  ex- 
tent from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north -weft,  is  280 
miles;  and  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  from  96  to 
120  miles.] 

On  account  of  its  fertility,  Naples  is  juftly  termed 
an  earthly  paradife ;  for  it  abounds  with  all  forts  of 
grain  j    the    fineft  fruit   and  garden-produ&ions   of 

every 
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every  kind;  'rice,  flax,  oil,  and  wine,  in  the  greareft 
plenty  and  perfection.  In  Calabria  are  gathered  large 
quantities  of  manna,  and,  both  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  fiSton,  equal  to  the  Oriental 
in  value,  is  produced. 

This  kingdom  alfo  affords  alum,  vitriol,  fulphur, 
rock-cryflal,  marble,  and  feveral  forts  of  minerals. 
The  wool  is  excellent  both  for  finenefs  and  ftrength  ; 
and  it  produces  filk  in  fuch  abundance,  as  to  iupply 
foreign  countries  with  its  manufactures  of  that  kind. 
Its  wine  difputes  the  preference  with  the  richeft  and 
mod  noted  climates  for  that  commodity.  It  has  noble 
and  numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  catde,  and,  parti- 
cularly, the  Neopolitan  horfrs  are  fo  famous,  that  the 
bare  mention  of  them  is  fufficient.  Befide  thefe  pro- 
ductions, the  greateft  part  of  which  is  exported,  and 
the  returns  made  in  hard  coin  into  the  kingdom  ;  the 
trade  in  itufF,  and  excellent  foap,  is  a  confiderable 
fund  of  wealth.  I  mull  not  omit  here  a  particular 
kind  of  manufacture,  which  is  principally  carried  on 
at  Taranto  and  Reggio,  and  took  its  rife  from  a  fort 
of  hairy  or  woolly  filaments  growing  on  a  certain  fpe- 
cies  of  mell-fifti;  out  of  which  materials,  the  inhabi- 
tants, having  found  out  a  method  of  cleaning  and 
preparing  them,  at  prefent  knit  waiflcoats,  caps, 
liockings.  and  gloves,  reputed  warmer  than  thofe  of 
wool*.  This  fluff,  indeed,  falls  far  fhort  of  filk  in 
foftnefs  and  finenefs ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  al- 
ways retains  a  particular  glofs.  The  natural  colour 
of  this  {hell-wool  is  an  olive-green';  the  mufcles  on 
which  it  grows,'  are  found  in  great  plenty  about  the 
islands  of  Malta,  Corfica,  Sardinia,  and  in  the  gulph 
of  Venice. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  may  be  accounted  alfo  the  lapis  Fbrygius,  or 
Pietra  fungifera,  as  it  is  commonly  called;  which, 

*  A  friell,  with  a  pair  of  gloves  of  this  rr.anufa&ure,  are  to  bs 
iten  in  the  Brit  £h  Mufeam. 
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when  laid  in  a  fhady  and  damp  place,  fpontaneoufly 
produces,   in  a   few   days,  fungi,  or    champignons, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ftone;  and  thefe 
may  be  eaten.     But  it  is  a  miftake  to  imagine,   that 
this  vegetable  is  produced  purely  from  a  ftone ;  the 
lapis  Phrygius  being  no  other  than  a  conglomerated 
hard   affemblage,  compofed   of  earth,    rotten    box- 
wood, and  the  filaments  of  feveral  plants,  under  which 
the  champignon -feeds  lie  concealed,  and  thefe  fo  very 
minute,  as,  of  themfelves,  to  be  hardly  diftinguifh- 
able  from  dull,  unlefs  by  the  help  of  a  microfcope. 
But  that,   even  in  this  natural  production,  fungi  are 
generated  from  homogeneous  feeds,  is  evident  from 
hence,  namely,  that,   if  a  fungus  be  not  left  to  ripen 
fo  long  on  fuch  a  ftone  till  it  has  fried  its  feeds,  the 
ftone,  at  laft,  quite  lofes  its  vegetative  quality.   Warm 
water  is  poured  upon  this  lapis  Phrygius,  particularly 
to  forward  the  vegetation  of  the  feeds;  for  it  pene- 
trates into  the  fmalleft  interftices,  dilates  the  pores  of 
the  ftone,  caufes  a  fermentation  in  the  inclofed  fap> 
and  thus  warms  the  feeds,  that  they  fpeedily  germi- 
nate.    Spring  is  the  feafon  for  thefe  ftones,  when  in 
their  natural  pofition  on  the  earth,  to  produce  cham- 
pignons-,  but,  if  laid  in  pots,  and  covered  with  fome 
earth,  in  order  to  impart  the  necefTary  moifture  to 
them,  they  yield  them  at  all  times  of  the  year.    They 
are  met  with  in  great  plenty,   and  of  all  fizes,  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  further  on 
neat  Fondi,   Gaeta,  Iteri,   about  Naples,  and   other 
parts  of  that  kingdom  *.     The  warmth  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  richnefs  of  the  foil  in  Italy,  is  very  proper 
with  a  fuitable  moifture  previoufly  given  it  to  pro- 
duce truffles,  potatoes,  morels,  champignons,  and  the 
like  vegetables,   of  an  uncommon  largenefs. 

The  fiery   eruptions  of  mount  Vefuvius,    often 
flrike  a  terror  into  the  neighbouring  country  ;  but  as 

*  An  account  of  the  mulh-room  fione,  was   publifked  forne  few 
years  fmce  by  Dr.  Hill. 
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'  every  thing  which  feems  to  be  noxious,   brings  alfo 
fome  advantage  with  it ;  fo  this  mountain,   by  the 
fulphureous  and  nitrous  particles  with  which  it  ma- 
mires  the  ground,  and  the  heat  of  its  fubterranean 
paffages,  contributes,  not  a  little,   to  its  uncommon 
fertility :  the  fame  effect  is  obfervable  from  mount 
/Etna,  in  Sicily.     Thofe  are  obferved  to  be  the  moil 
fruitful  parts,  where  great  quantities  of  fulphur,  fait, 
faltpetre,  and  other  minerals  are  found.     But,  where 
there  are  no  fiery  volcanos  in  fuch  places,  the  fermen- 
tation and  ebullition  of  thofe  inflammable  fubftances 
would   be  productive  of  the  moil  dreadful  effects: 
whereas,  at  prefent,  they  find  fome  vent,  and,  make 
frequent  difcharges.     As  it  is  found  alio  from  expe- 
rience, that  this  country  is  fubjedt  to  fewer  earth- 
quakes, and  thofe  lefs  fatal  in  their  effects,   after  the 
eruptions  of  the   fubterranean   matter   through   the 
mouth  of  Vefuvius  ;  fo  the  inhabitants  are  not  at  all 
alarmed  at  feeing  the  vernal  explofions  of  this  moun- 
tain,  when  they  are  not  violent ;  nor  is  the  air,  by 
that  means,  rendered  more  unhealthy ;  but,   on  the 
contrary,   Barra,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Vefuvius,   and 
near  the  fea,    is  remarkable  for  its  falubrity,    beyond 
many  other  places. 

The  upper  part  of  Vefuvius  is,  indeed,  inrirely 
covered  with  afhes  and  flones,  but  its  lower  parts  pro- 
duce three  forts  of  coflly  wine,  namely,  Vino  Greco, 
yellow  mufcadel,  and  the  well  known  Lachryms: 
Chrifti,  as  it  is  called :  the  fecond  fort  has  the  moil 
agreeable  flavour,  but  will  not  bear  any  long  expor- 
tation. At  Pietrabianca,  a  pottle  of  it  is  fold  at  a 
carlin  and  a  half,  or  about  fix-pence.  The  vino 
Greco  is  the  produce  of  vines  tranfpianted  hither  from 
Greece,  and  which  have  anfwered  very  well.  The 
Lachrymse  Chrifti  takes  its  name  from  the  drops  of 
juice  which  fall  from  the  grapes  when  full  ripe. 

This  year,  as  early  as  the  end  of  February,' mount 

Vefuvius  began  to  emit  flames.     The  fmoke  might 

be  feen  about  three  flages  diftant  from  Naples,  and 
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riling  directly  up  in  the  air  like  a  large  black  pillar, 
till  the  wind  had  broke  and  diffipated   it.     This  hap- 
pened every  three  or  four  minutes,  after  which  time* 
the  top  of  the  mountain  might  be  plainly  feen,  till  a 
new  eruption  came  on,  for  a  few  minutes,  calling  out 
the  afhes,  {tones,  and  fmoke.     The  various  agitations 
of  the  fmoke,  by  the  wind,  have  caufed  fome  perfons 
to  imagine,  that  they  beheld  feveral  kinds  of  fright- 
ful figures,  fo.that  it  is   not  furprifing,  that,  accord- 
ing  to  Dio  Caffius,  lib.   xvi.  in  Vefpafian's  time,  a 
variety  of  giants   was  feen  in  it.     The  fmoke  is  nor 
immediately  difperfed  as  foon  as  it  conies  out  ©f  the 
mountain,  but  expands  ittelf  iri  long  ftreaks  thro'  the 
Iky,  refembling  thick  clouds:  in  the  night-time,  al- 
moft  after  every  explofion,  a  fhort  fiery  pillar  was  feen 
to  moot   up   from  the  mountain,  but  extinguifhed 
before  it  fell  down  again.     Probably,   this  effect  only 
proceeded  from  the  ignned  fiones  thrown  up  in  a  per- 
pendicular   direction,    the    greateft   part   of  which, 
efpeciaily  iri  calm  weather,  fall  down  again  into  the 
caverns  whence  they  ifllied.     After  waiting,  to   no 
purpofe,  for   eight  days,  till    the    eruptions  of  the 
mountain  fhould  abate,  at  the   expiration  of  which 
time,  it  was  rather  to  be  apprehended  that  they  would 
become  Mronger,  and  laft  longer,  than  I  propofed  to 
■(lay  at  Naples ;  on  the  14th  of  March  I  refolved  to 
fet  out  and  vifit  this  mountain,  notwkhftanding  its 
fiery  explofions. 

The  parties,  to  go  upon  fuch  an  expedition,  muft 
not  be  over  numerous,  as  not  only  hackney- horfes 
are  fcarce  at  Naples,  but  the  peafanrs  (whofe  .affi  fi- 
ance is  abfolutely  necefTary  on  fuch  occafions)  living 
en  the  mountains,  are  too  few  to  attend  on  a  large 
company.  The  diftance  from  Naples  to  the  foot  of 
Vefuvius  (here  commonly  called  Monte  di  Somma, 
either  from  Plutone  Summano,  or  from  its  height  or 
fummit,  called  Sommita,  or  from  an  adjacent  manor 
called  Somma)  is  five  Italian  miles,  including  the  cir- 
cuit round  the  bay,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  from 

whence 
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■whence  to  the  fummit  is  near  three  miles  farther.  It 
feemed  formerly  to  have  been  confecrated  to  Jupiter 
Tonans,  as  appears  from  an  infcription  at  Capua, 
mentioned  by  Parrini,  Jovi  Vefuvio  Sacrum.  D.  D. 

Mount  Vefuvius,  like  ParnafTus,  confifts  properly 
of  two  hills  or  mountains  ;  though  that  which  lies  on 
the  right,  as  you  return  from  Naples,  only  emits  fire 
and  fmoke.  The  valley  betwixt  thofe  hills  is  about 
a  mile  long,  and  extremely  fertile;  the  height  of  the 
burning  fummit,  w  hich  is  the  lowefb  of  the  two,  is 
computed  to  be  eleven  hundred  fathoms  above  the 
furface  of  the  fea.  This  mountain,  by  a  fudden  erup- 
tion, in  the  year  1631,  laid  wade  all  the  neighbour- 
ing country  5  and  a  warning,  or  caveat,  was  cut  in 
(tone  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  fet  up  at  Refina,  a 
village  within  three  miles  of  Naples,  to  admonifh  the 
inhabitants  to  fly  in  time,  when  threatened  with  an 
eruption. 

This  unfortunate  event,  in  1631,  reached  three 
miles  on  the  fea-coaft,  namely,  to  Torro  del  Greco, 
whereby  three  convents,  and  other  buildings,  were 
entirely  deftroyed. 

From  Refina,  the  acclivity  of  the  ground  increafes; 
but  you  may  Hill  continue  on  horfeback.  Here  are 
feveral  ftones  fcattered  about,  as  memorials  of  its 
former  devaftations,  and  are  half  calcined ;  but  the 
greater!  part  of  them  have  been  gathered  by  the  pea- 
fants,  to  make  fences  for  inclofing  their  vineyards.  It 
is  aftonifhing  to  think  of  the  impetuofity  by  which 
fuch  huge  bulks  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight 
have  been  thrown  feveral  Italian  miles  diftant  from 
the  hill. 

At  lafl:  you  arrive  at  the  afcent  of  the  mountain, 
where  it  is  impoffible  to  ride  any  farther,  being  co- 
vered with  afhes  and  cinders.  Here  the  horfes  are 
left  to  the  care  of  the  fervants,  and  fhoes  fubftituted 
for  boots,  for  the  more  expedition  on  foot.  Near 
this  a  hermit  hath  made  himfelf  a  mean  habitation, 
where  he  continues  till  the  danger  of  the  mountain 
H  4  becomes 
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becomes  fo  formi  'able  as  to  drive  him  away.  As  tra- 
vellers return  from  the  mountain  fatigued,  this  hermit 
Hands  ready  with  a  flafk  of  wine  to  refrefh  them,  for 
fome  trifling  gratuity,  as  his  order  does  not  prohibit 
him  from  taking  money. 

The  peafams  of  the  adjacent  villages  fwarm  here  to 
attend  ftrangers,  and  often  more  than  are  neceffary  j 
which  makes  them  fo  affiduous,  that  they  often  quar- 
rel with  each  other  for  thtir  chance,  as  it  may  be 
called.  A  traveller  ought,  therefore,  to  carry  fire- 
arms on  thefe  occasions,  they  being  a  bafe  thievifh 
crew,  and  wear  at  their  fides  a  fort  of  cutlafs.  They 
are,  befide,  fo  void  of  fhame,  that  while  the  travellers 
are  refting  themfelves,  they  jeer  one  another  with 
their  obfeene  and  villainous  pranks.  During  the 
fnort  time  we  continued  at  the  fkirtsof  the  mountain, 
they  boafted  they  would  conduct  us  to  the  top  •,  nay, 
to  the  very  mouth  of  this  vulcano  ;  but  the  higher 
we  afcended,  the  more  timorous  they  grew,  and  at 
every  little  blaze  which  ifrued  from  the  mountain, 
implored  the  affiftance  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Janua- 
rius  -,  telling  us  the  danger  we  were  expofing  our- 
feives  to  :  fo  that  we  were  obliged  to  encourage  them 
to  keep  up  their  fpirits.  They  wear  leathern  belts, 
which  travellers  take  hold  of,  in  order  to  render  their 
afcent  more  eaiy.  If  the  two  peafants  who  go  before, 
are  not  ftrong  enough  to  drag  them  up,  one  goes  be- 
hind and  moves.  Every  prudent  perfon  ought  to 
agree  nrft,  before  he  engages  thefe  hirelings,  and,  at 
diimifiing  of  them,  to  add  a  fmall  gratuity,  as  they 
have  otherwife  been  known  to  have  proceeded  to  a 
mutinous  rudenefs. 

The  mountain*being  fteep,  and  covered  with  black 
allies,  the  afcent  is  very  difficult ;  for  the  aihes  caufe 
you  often  to  ilide  feveral  Heps  downward  j  and,  in 
places  clear  of  afnes,  the  ruggednefs  of  the  cinders  is 
attended  with  equal  difficulty.  That  fulphur  lies 
here  a  foot  deep,  as  a  certain  author  afferts,  I  never 
could  perceive  ;  but  among  thole  droffy  clods  and 
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anders,  I  met  with  fome  red  and  yellow  fubftances, 
feemingly  impregnated  with  fulphur.  You  cannot 
follow  in  the  fteps  of  your  guide,  the  allies  filling  up 
the  imprefTion  made  by  the  foot. 

It  has  often  been  known,  that  from  this  volcano 
has  iffued  a  flood  of  lava,  or  compoiition  of  fulphur, 
metals,  minerals,  and  the  like,  to  the  great  damage 
of  all  the  contiguous  parts.  The  fcoria  of  this  eject- 
ed matter  lies  ftill  one  layer  or  ftratum  upon  another* 
with  large  ftones  projecting  above  the  furface,  which, 
in  their  courfe  along  the  fiery  river,  v/ere  flopped  by 
their  inequalities,  and  fixed  in  the  melted  matter, 
gradually  hardened-,  for  had  the  flream  been  intirely 
fluid,  it  would  have  fettled  and  cooled  in  a  more 
uniform  furface.  In  the  year  1 694,  the  country  was 
vifited  with  one  of  thefe  fiery  rivers  of  lava,  and  the 
burnt  ftones,  though  forced  under  the  melted  matter 
with  poles,  immediately  emerged  again.  Thefe 
ftreams  or  currents  are  not  thrown  up  from  the 
mountain,  like  the  ftones,  but  pour  down,  as'from 
an  "inclined  veffel ;  fo  that  it  feems  as  if  fuch  an  eftu- 
fion  muft  proceed  from  the  whole  cavity,  the  receffes 
of  the  mountain  of  melted  fubftances  being  abfolutely 
full.  Some,  from  a  pretended  calculation,  have  af- 
ferted,  that  during  the  eruption  in  the  year  1694,  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  this  igneous  matter  was  difcharged, 
that  in  fome  places  the  furface  was  fixty  ells  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  and  that  if  the  whole  had 
been  accumulated  in  one  mafs,  it  would  have  equal- 
ed, in  bulk,  the  mountain  from  whofe  bowels  it  was 
emitted. 

About  halfway  from  the  fummit  of  the  mountain, 
we  met  with  ftones  at  leaft  an  hundred  weight,  glow- 
ing hot,  which,  when  broken,  had  exactly  the  appear- 
ance of  red-hot  iron.  They  contained  a  heat  fuffici- 
ent  to  fet  paper  on  fire  •,  and  our  guides  affirmed,  that 
they  had  juft  been  ejected  from  the  mountain.  I  faw 
about  ten  or  fifteen  of  thefe,  but  none  either  tumbling 
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down  the  mountain,  or  in  motion  in  the  air.     As  we 
proceeded  farther,  our  ears  were  faluted  with  the  moft 
horrid  noife,  refembling  the  explofion  of  a  whole  bat- 
tery of  cannon  at  a  diftance  ;  and  under  our  feet  we 
perceived  a  rumbling,  like  the  continual  boiling  of  a 
large  cauldron.     Upon  making   a  hole   in  the  afbes 
fome  inches  deep  with  a  flick,  a  fenlible  heat  was  im- 
mediately emitted,   and,  in  fome  places,  greater  than 
one's  hand  could  bear.     At  feveral   places  we  per- 
ceived  the  fmoke  to   iffue  out,  as  it  were,  through 
fmall  fiilures.     I  was  at  a  lofs,  for  a  long  time,  what 
to  make  of  little  round  holes  that  appeared  in  great 
numbers  about  the  fize  of  thofe  made  by  the  finger; 
but,  at  laft,  I  found  them  to  be  receptacles  for  v/afps 
and  hornets,  who,  finding  themfelves  opprefTed  with 
cold,   retire  hither  in  the  night-time.     At  laft,   after 
many  weary  Heps, 'we  reached  the  place  where   the 
larger!  volcano  was  formerly  fituated;  but  it  is  now 
not  only  choaked  up,  but  by  frequent  eruptions  co- 
vered with  a  round  pile  of  afhes  and  lava.     Here  the 
increafe  of  heat  was  very  fenlible,  efpecially  at  every 
explofion,  when    the   afhes  flew  fo  ftrongly  in   our 
faces,  that  we  were  obliged  to  hold  fomething  before 
them,  to  defend  our  eyes.     The  ground  alio  was  fo 
hot  under  our  feet,  that  the  -flag  burnt  the  very  foles 
of  our  fhoes :   here  our  ears  were  not  alarmed  with 
the   dreadful    noifes  we   heard   when   attending  the 
mountain,  but  every  eruption  was   attended  with  a 
whizzing  noife,  like  that  of  a  great  number  of  rockets 
thrown  up  at  once.     The   multitude  of  .{tones,    the 
clouds  of  fmoke,  and  other  materials  thrown  up  into 
the  air,  referable  the  fpringing  of  a  mine,  and  totally 
obfcure  the  fky.     Moil  of  the  {tones,  efpecially  when 
of  any  confiderable  weight,  fall  again  perpendicularly 
into  the  abyis  from  whence  they  were  projected,  and, 
probably,   this  is  often  repeated,  till  they  are,  at  laft, 
thrown  without  the  verge  of  the  aperture.     Great 
quantities,  however,  fall  on  the  fides,  and  roll  down 
with  fiich  a  Tudeous  noife  as  to  itrike  the  fpeclator 
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with  terror.     As  the  wind  drives  the  fmoke,  allies, 
and  (tones  generally  more  one  way  than  another,  a 
perfon  has  thereby  an  opportunity  of  chufing  a  fa- 
vourable flation  •,  but,  if  the  eruptions  are  violent, 
you  cannot  approach  any  fide  with  fafety.    We  could 
perceive  no  flames  in  the  day-time,  and,  very  poffi- 
bly,  the  heat  we  felt,  at  each  explofion,  proceeded 
from  the  melted  lava  and  ignited  ftones  projected  into 
the  air,  which,  at  night,  appear  like  red-hot  bullets. 
According  to  Pompeius  Sarnella,    bifhop  of  Bifce- 
glia,  the  upper  mountain  firft  appeared  on  the  26th  of 
September   s  685.     I  imagine  we  might  have  about 
eight  hundred  paces  itill  to  afcend  over  fharp  ftones 
and  deep  allies  :  but,  at  the  time  we  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  the  eruptions  fucceeded  each  other  every 
two  or  three  minutes,  fo  that  we  muft  have  flood  out 
upward  of  eight  mocks  before  we  could  have  reached 
the  top.     But  the  hazard,  which  continually  increafes, 
the  nearer  you  approach  to  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tain, becoming  evidently  greater,  and  it  being  im- 
poffible  to    perfuade  the   peafants,    our   guides,    to 
proceed  any  farther,  we    agreed   to  return.     In   all 
probability,   had  we  ventured  to  the  aperture  of  the 
mountain,  we   mould    have    feen    only    fmoke  and 
vapour.     It  is,  therefore,  very  ridiculous  for  travellers 
to  pretend,  that,  -during  an  eruption  of  the  mountain, 
they  have  been  at  the  top,  and,  looking  down  the 
hollow  abyfs,  have  obferved  it  all  on  fire,  and  running 
together,   with  great  violence,  like  the  ebullition  of 
fulphur,    bitumen,  and   metal  in   a  furnace.     Some 
ingenious  friends,  of  nnqueftionable    veracity,   who 
have  been,  feveral  times,  at  the  top,  when  the  moun- 
tain was  (till,  have  allured  me,  that,  by  reafon  of  the 
fmoke,  they  could  but  very  feldom  fee  the  bottom  of 
'the  cavity  y  and,  when  they  did,   it  was  fu eject  to 
great  variation,  for  fometimes  it  was  of  a  prodigious 
depth,  and,  at  other  times,  hardly  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  rifmg  or 
falling  of  the  melted  matter  from  the  laft  eruption, 
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by  the  induration  of  which,  the  bottom  is  formed. 
Some  travellers  are  fo  daring,  as  to  venture  a  confi- 
derable  way  down  into  the  cavity  •,  but  actions  of  this 
kind  can  be  productive  of  no  real  advantage,  and, 
about  two  years  ago,  proved  fatal  to  an  Englifh 
gentleman,  who  loll  his  life  by  his  temerity.  If, 
foon  after  an  eruption,  a  ftone  be  rolled  down  thp 
aperture,  it  is  followed  by  a  frightful  noife,  and  a 
cloud  of  fmoke.  It  is  two  hours  labour  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  you  return  much  eafier, 
and  in  lefs  time-,  for  one  often  Aides  down  upon  the 
afhes  upward  of  four  paces  at  a  ftep.  Some  days  af- 
terward, as  the  wind  fometimes  drives  abundance  of 
allies  into  the  city  of  Naples,  they  have  recourfe  to 
proceflions,  and  the  invocation  of  St.  Januarius,  in 
whom,  as  their  guardian  upon  all  fuch  occafions,  the 
inhabitants  repofe  a  particular  confidence :  though,  of 
late  years,  for  their  better  fecurity,  they  have  given 
him  the  archangel  Michael  as  an  aflbciate,  Their 
devotion,  it  muft  be  allowed,  is  very  well  grounded, 
if  what  they  fay  be  true,  that,  immediately  upon 
the  meer  expofing  of  the  faint's  head,  after  the  pro- 
per fupplications  have  been  offered  to  him,  the  wind 
has  ihirted,  and  the  fmoke  been,  confequently,  re- 
moved from  the  city,  and  the  fury  of  the  burning 
eruptions  abated:  fo  that  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing, 
that  the  governor  of  the  Capeila  del  Teforo,  belong- 
ing to  the  cathedral  where  the  reliques  of  this  faint  are 
preserved,  has  caufed  a  large  medal  to  be  ftruck, 
on  one  fide  of  which  is  St.  Januarius,  and  on  the  re- 
verie are  the  two  phials,  in  which  his  miraculous  blood 
is  kept,  and  under  them  a  garland. 

Stxtus  Aurelius  Victor,  and  other  hiftorians,  who 
affirm,  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  the 
fiery  eruptions  of  mount  Veiuvius  were  firft  obierved, 
may  be  eafily  confuted  from  Strabo,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Auguftus :  and  it  is  alfo  falfe,  that  Pliny 
the  elder  loft  his  life  on  this  mountain.  For,  from  the 
account  given  by  Pliny  the  younger,  concerning  his 
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uncle's  death,  it  is  evident,  that  he  was  far  enouo-h 
from  Vefuvius,  and  being  very  fat,  and  troubled  wicb 
an  afthma,  he  was  fuffocated  by  the  grofs  and  ful- 
phureous  air. 

Since  the  birth  of  Chrift,  hiftorians  have  recorded 
upward  of  twenty  memorable  eruptions  of  mount 
Vefuvius  •,  but  it  is  probable,  that,  during  all  that 
time,  the  number  mult  have  been  much  greater:  one 
of  the  mod  violent  was  that  juft  mentioned,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Titus  Vefpafian,  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  two  cities  of  Herculaneum  or  Heraclea, 
and  Pompeii,    which  formerly  flood  near  Naples. 

Dio  Camus  fays,  that  the  afhes,  during  that  erup- 
tion, were  driven  as  far  as  Africa,  Syria,°and  Egypt, 
and  even  at  Rome  the  fun  was  darkened  by  them. 

The  great  variety  of  minerals,  and  other  fub fiances,. 
thrown  out  by  Vefuvius,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the 
internal  conftitution  of  this  vaft  hollow,  and  whence 
its  fiery  eruptions  arife.  For,  upon  mixing  quick 
fulphur  and  filings  of  iron  together,  and  kneadino- 
them  to  a  pafte,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  cold  wa^ 
ter,  this  mafs  is  not  only  immediately  heated,  but  it 
breaks  out  into  a  perfect  flame.  Lemery  had  once 
an  artificial  volcano,  of  this  fort,  in  his  garden  at 
Paris,  which  fpontaneoufly  took  fire-,  and  modern 
chemifts  have  carried  their  improvements  fo  far,  that 
by  the  bare  mixture  of  two  liquids,  previoufly  pre* 
pared  for  that  purpofe,  they  can  produce  flame.  When 
tne  fea  is  calm,  a  great  deal  of  petroleum  is  often 
found  floating  on  its  furface,  at  Refina  Torre,  (two 
fmall  places  near  mount  Vefuvius  and  the  fea)  which 
the  fifhermen  take  up  with  pieces  of  fponge,  and  fell 
to  the  apothecaries.  That  mount  Vefuvius°has  a  com- 
munication with  the  fea,  experience  plainly  fhews  the 
waters  being  furprifingly  abforbed,  in  1 68  f,  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  eruption  of  the  mountain,  fo  that  feveral 
veffels,  afloat  before,  were  left  dry.  Alfo,  by  what 
happened  in  the  year  1698,  when  the  fea '  fuddenlv 
eobed  twelve  paces,  and  the  mountain  difcharo-ed  a 
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large  torrent  of  bituminous  matter;  on  the  return  of 
the  fea  to  its  former  height,  and  a  cefTation  of  the 
igneous  difcharge,  great  quantity  of  (hells,  and  other 
teflaceous  fubftances,  were  found  along  the  more,  half 
burnt,  and  emitted  a  fulphureous  fmell.  Parrini  and 
Boccome  affirm,  that,  in  a  violent  eruption  of  mount 
Vefuvius,  hot  fea-water,  fifri-fhells,  and  fea-weeds, 
have  been  ejected  by  that  mountain. 

This  volcano,  however,  affords  ieveral  frefh  fprings, 
of  which  fome  are  conveyed  to  Naples,  by  a  beautiful 
aqueduct,  to  the  great  conveniency  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Thefe  waters  have  not  the  leafl  heat  in  them, 
and  a  cold  wind  is  felt  to  blow  from  feveral  fiffures  and 
chafms  of  the  mountain.  I  mail  further  remark,  that, 
though  a  new  hill  has  rifen  on  the  fummit  of  Vefu- 
vius, over  its  former  aperture,  yet  it  is  flill  lefs  than 
its  former  height ;  of  this  we  have  an  ocular  demon- 
stration.    The  fame  may  be  faid  of  mount  iEtna. 

The  climate  of  the  city  of  Naples,  and  the  fouth 
part  of  that  kingdom,  is  fuch,  that  little  or  no  winter 
is  perceived  there,  and  garden-fluff  and  vegetables 
are  in  feafon  all  the  year :  ice  is  feldom  {ten  in  the 
level  country,  or  plains ;  and,  in  the  laft  five  years, 
fnow  was  known  to  fall  but  twice,  and  then  it  diffolv- 
ecl  as  foon  as  it  touched  the  ground.  The  inhabitants 
of  the   mountains  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  rather 
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fnow,  and  carry  it  to  Naples,  where  it  fupplies  the 
want  of  ice  for  cooling  their  liquors.  The  extream 
fummer  heats  never  fail  of  being  tempered  with  cool 
breezes  in  the  evening,  which  are  fpent  in  taking  the 
air  on  foot,  and  in  carriages,  after  being  confined, 
-within  doors,  during  the  fultry  heat  of  the  day. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  form  a  proper  eilimate  of 
the  fertility  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  riches  of  the 
country;  for,  confidering  how  long  it  has  been  un- 
der a  foreign  government,  which,  by  contributions, 
troops,  wars,  and  other  circumftances,  muft  neceffa- 
rily  have  drained  it  of  large  fums,  yet  it  is  flill  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  many  of.  the  flates  in 
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Italy  j  and -capable,  by  proper  meafures,  of  affording 
new  fources  of  wealth.  The  tobacco-farms,  alone^ 
produce  near  thirty  thoufand  ducats  annually;  burl 
amidfi:  its  fertility,  and  other  natural  advantages,  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  labours  under  many  heavy  in- 
conveniencies.  Befide  the  calamities  it  is  fubjedr.  to,, 
from  the  frequent  eruptions  of  Vefuvius,  it  alfo  fuffers 
greatly  by  earthquakes,  particularly  the  fouthern  bor- 
ders of  the  kingdom,  in  all  parts  of  which  are  afto- 
nifhing  remains  of  cities,  once  famous  in  hiftory,  but 
now  almoft  without  a  name. 

Another  difagreeable   circumftance,  but  common 
to  moil  parts  of  Italy,  is  occafioned  by  thefwarms  of 
lizards,  efpecially  of  the  green  kind,' which  abound 
almoft  every  where :  in  the  fpring,  hundreds  of  thefe 
are  feen  balking  themfelves  on  die  roofs,  and  crawling 
up  and  down  the  walls,  fo  that  no  door  or  window 
can  be  left  open,  without  the  room  being  filled  with 
them:  die  green  lizards  are  very  nimble,  and  have  a 
fine,  bright,  fleek  (kin,  and  beautiful  eyes,  but  are  in- 
tirely  harmlefs.   About  Fondi,  Capua,  and  Gaeta,  are  a 
noxious  kind  of  lizards,  vulgarly,  but  improperly,  called 
tarantulas,   whofe  bite  or  fting  is  attended  with  o-reac 
danger:  they  are  brown,  larger  than  the  greenlfbrr, 
and,  when   deprived  of  their  tails,  referable  a  toad! 
The  icorpions  are  a  greater  nufance ;  they  harbour 
not  only  in  old  walls,  and  under  Hones,  but  infeft 
houfes  in  this  country,  fo  that,   in  fome  places,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  make  bedfteads  of  poliuhed  iron,  and  to 
place  them  at  fome  diftance  from  the  wall,  tq  prevent 
thefe  vermin  from  getting  into  the  beds.     It  is  true, 
they  feldom  hurt,  unlefs  they  are  nrft  aiTaulted,  which 
may  eafily  happen,  either  by  turning  one's  Mf  in  bed, 
or  moving  a  .leg  or  arm  in  one's  deep  :  the  fureft  re- 
medy againft  the  fting  of  thefe  noxious  creatures,  is 
to  bruife  the  animal,  and  bind  it  fall  on  the  wound ~ 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  the  beft  way  is  to  foment 
it  with  oil  of  olives,  in  winch  dead  fcorpions  are  in- 
fufed,  applying  warm  bandages  to  the  part;  and,  at 
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the  fame  time,  to  give  the  patient  theriaca,  with  ge- 
nerous wine  to  raife  a  gentle  perfpiration.  This  oil  is 
likewife  a  fpecific  againft  the  fting  of  the  fpider  foli- 
fuga,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy  :  this  creature  has 
little  or  nothing  of  that  venom  which  appears  in  the 
hotter  climates,  in  Malta  and  Africa.  The  venom  or 
poifon  of  the  viper  hath  alfo  the  fame  gradations,  ac- 
cording to  the  proximity  of  the  country  to  the  equa- 
tor. Modern  authors  have  aflferted,  that  the  fcorpion 
being  jfurrounded  by  fire,  and  perceiving  the  flame  to 
approach  nearer,  and  the  heat  more  intenfe,  and  find- 
ing no  way  to  efcape,  turns  up  his  tail,  and  itrikes 
himfelf  in  the  head.  This  affertion  appeared  to  me 
very  fufpicious,  and  made  me  think,  that  this  pre- 
tended filicide  was  no  more  than  the  natural  motion 
of  the  animal  on  fuch  occafions.  Being  at  Naples,  I 
was  refolved  to  bring  this  vulgar  error  to  the  teft  of 
repeated  experiments,  which  proved  that  it  was  only 
a  mere  fiction. 

Another  plague,  peculiar  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  chiefly  in  the  fouthern  parts,  is  the  taran- 
tula ;  fo  called  from  the  city  of  Taranto,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  they  abound,  and  are  the 
largeft  and  moil  venomous.  Pliny  and  other  writers 
call  them  -phalangitis.  The  perfon  bit  by  this  fpider  is 
called,  by  the  Italians,  Tarantolati  %  and  their  extrava- 
gant viciffitucies  of  fhritking,  fobbing,  laughing, 
dancing,  are  very  well  known.  Few  of  thefe  patients 
can  bear  the  fight  of  black  or  blue,  but  feem  delight- 
ed with  red  and  green  objects :  they  are  alio  feized 
with  an  averfion  to  eating  fruit  and  vegetables.  A 
melancholy  filence,  and  a  fixed  eye,  are  the  firft 
fymptoms  by  which  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  difcovers 
itfelf :  mufic  is  then  immediately  called  in  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  patient,  to  roufe  him  to  a  violent 
motion,  and,  by  that  means,  to  procure  a  ftrong  per- 
fpiration y  but  neither  the  fame  tunes,  nor  the  fame  in- 
ftruments  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes,  with  regard  to 
the  different  patients.    The  tarantolati  dance  and  flap 
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as.  long  as  there  is  any  venom  left  to  be  expelled  .' 
this  exercife  and  cure  fometimes  takes  up  five  or  fix 
days.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  they  are  conti- 
nually dancing  for  fo  many  days  •,  but  when  nature  is 
exhaufted,  and  the  mufic  fufpended,  the  patient  is 
put  to  bed,  well  covered,  and  fuch  cordials  given 
him,  as  promote  perfpiration,  and  chear  the  heart. 
The  patient,  upon  his  recovery,  remembers  nothing 
of  what  paired  during  the  diforder.  If  the  cure  be 
not  perfectly  effected,  and  the  poilbn  intirely  expelled, 
the  fame  fymptoms  never  fail  to  return  the  fucceed- 
ing  year,  efpecially  during  the  fummer  heats;  and 
fome  have  laboured  under  thefe  terrible  diforders  at 
intervals,  for  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years,  and 
others  during  their  whole  lives :  nor  are  inftances 
wanting  of  perfons,  who,  meerly  from  a  fenfe  of  their 
incurable  diforder,  or  from  its  melancholy  effects, 
have  deftroyed  themfeives.  Women,  on  account  of 
their  long  cloaks  harbouring  fuch  vermin,  are  more, 
liable  to  be  bit  than  men :  the  bite  of  a  tarantula 
caufes  a  fmall  red  fwelling,  not  unlike  that  occafioned 
by  the  fling  of  a  wafp.  In  the  dog-days,  and  during 
the  intenfe  heats  of  fummer,  the  tarantula  is  molt  dan- 
gerous, efpecially  thofe  found  in  the  plains  ;  for  thofe 
found  in  Tufcany  do  not  produce  fuch  mifchievous 
effects  as  that  kind  found  in  Apulia. 
.  In  the  iQand  of  Corfica  are  neither  wolves  nor  vi- 
pers, whereas  its  tarantulas  and  fcorpions  are  extreamly 
venomous. 

But,  among  the  worft  creatures  in  this  fine  country, 
fome  reckon  its  inhabitants  in  general,  who  are  of  a 
treacherous,  dittruftful,  cruel,  and  unfteady  difpofi- 
tion.  Though  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  give  national 
characters,  it  is  certain,  however,  that  the  hiftory  of 
Naples,  almoft  beyond  any  other,  yields  numerous 
and  deplorable  inftances  of  the  extream  depravity  of 
human  nature.  Tophana,  the  noted  female  poifoner, 
from  whom  the  Aqua  Tophana  took  its  name,  is  ftill 
in  prifon  here,  and  molt  ftrangers,  out  of  curiofity, 
go  to  fee  her :  ihe  is  an  old  little  woman,  who  had 

Vol.  V.  I  belonged 
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belonged  to  fome  religious  fifferhood,  for  which  reafon- 
her  life  has  been  fpared  •,  though  fhe  fent  many  hundred 
people  out  of  the  world,  and,  in  particular,  was  very- 
liberal  of  her  drops,  by  way  of  alms,  to  married  wo- 
men, who  would,  it  may  well  be  fuppofed,  have  no 
great  regret  at  getting  rid  of  difagreeable  hufbands,. 
From  four  to  fix  drops  of  this  liquid  is  a  quantity 
furhcient  to  do  a  man's  bufmefs,  and  fome  affirm,  that 
the  dofe  may  be  ordered  fo  as  to  take  effect  in  a  deter- 
minate time.  This  water  is  ftill  privately  made  at 
Naples,  under  the  name  of  Aquetta  di  Napoli.  But 
fince  lemon-juice  has  been  found  to  be  a  kind  of  an- 
tidote againft  this  water,  it  is  not  now  in  fuch  high 
repute.  But  all  the  antidotes,  hitherto  found  out, 
prefuppofe  the  potion  to  have  been  recently  adminif- 
tered,  or,  upon  any  fufpicion,  previouuy  guarded 
againft  by  fuch  prefervatives. 

The  voluptuous  manner  of  living  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  has  been  remarked  even  in  an- 
cient times.  With  regard  to  the  prefent  times,  it 
muft  be  allowed,  that  in  no  place  are  the  abandoned 
ftcentioufnefs  and  impudence  of  proftitutes  carried  to 
fo  great  a  height  as  in  this  city.  This  entirely  cor- 
rupts the  young  people  \  and  even  the  clergy,  not  be- 
ing fubjecl  to  the  civil  power,  and  connived  at  by 
their  fuperiors,  left  the  iacred  function  mould  fuffer 
the  fmalleft  disparagement,  are  but  indifferently  care- 
ful to  fet  a  good  example. 

The  common  people  in  this  country  are  fo  lazy,  as 
to  prefer  beggary  or  robbing  to  labour.  But  in  the 
city  of  Napks  they  are  more  induftrious,  and  feveral 
manufac?cures  fiounih  among  them.  It  is  a  common-. 
faving  here,  that  the  viceroy,  in  order  to  keep  this 
country  quiet,  mult  take  care  to  provide  three  things 
which  &%in  with  an  F,  namely , ■  fefie,  farine,  forche* 
ieafts,  meal,  and  gibbets ;  the  people  being  exceffive 
fond  of  public  diverfions,  clamorous  upon  any  fear- 
city  of  corn,  and  feditious,  unlefs  awed  by  examples 
of  ieverity.  Among  the  public  entertainments,  is  the 
procefiion,  with  four  triumphal   cars,  on  the   rour 
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Sundays  immediately  preceding  Lent  •,  thefirft  loaded 
with  bread,   the  fecond  with  flelh,   the  third  with-  all 
kinds  of  vegetables*  ar.d  the  fourth  with  fifh.    Thefe 
are  piled  up  almoft  as  high  as  a  houfe,  with  a  band  of 
muiic  on  the  top,   and  guarded  by  armed  tradcfmen, 
till  they  are  given  up  to  be  pillaged.    But  what  draws 
the   greater!  concuurfe  of  people    at  Naples,  is   the 
caftle  of  Cocagna,  or.Cucagna,  as  it  is  called;  which 
is  a  regular  piece  of  fortification,  and  faced  all  over 
with  quarters  of  meat,  fhins  of  beef,  bacon,  geefe,  tur- 
keys, and  other  provisions,  with  which  the  country  of 
Cocagne  is  imagined  to  abound.     This  fpeftacie  is 
annually  exhibited,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  caftle  is  a 
fountain  running  with  wine  for  a  whole  day  5   a  party 
of  foldiers  is  planted  to  guard  the  works  till  the  vice- 
roy appears  in  his  balcony,  which  is  the  figrial  for  the 
populace  to  take  the  place  by  ftorm. 

The  Neapolitan  nobility  ufually  fpend  fome  years 
in  a  frugal  retirement  on  their-  eftates  in  the  country, 
that  they  may  make  a  more  fplendid  figure,  for  a 
while,  in  the  city :  for  which  reafon  they  are  always 
running  into  extreams,  though  their  fortunes  are  not 
confiderable  enough  to  fupport  fuch  profufion.  They 
are  fo  numerous,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are 
reckoned  a  hundred  and  nineteen  princes,  a  hundred 
and  fifty-fix  dukes,  a  hundred  and  feventy-three  mar- 
quifies,  forty-four  counts,  and  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  barons,  all  vafTals  to  the  crown.  A  fpot  of  land, 
from  which  many  of  them  have  the  title  of  marquis, 
has  hardly  an  income  of  fifty  dollars  a  year. 

The  number  of  regular  forces  now  quartered  up 
and  down  throughout  the  kingdom,  amounts  to  four 
thoufand  men,  which  is  very  far  from  being  fufHcien 
to  keep  this  nation  in  awe,  in  cafe  of  the  approach  of 
any  enemy. 

With  regard  to  the  currency  of  coin  in  this  coun- 
try, a  Spanifn  piftole,  or  an  old  French  Louis  d'or, 
go  here  for  forty-five  carlini.  The  papal  money  is 
alio  current,  and  three  paoli  are  equal  to  four  carlini. 
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By  a  ducat,  limply  fo  called,  is  meant  an  imaginary 
coin  of  account,  equivalent  to  ten  carlini. 

The  city  of  Naples  lies  in  41  °  20'  north  latitude. 
Its  walls,  which  moftly  confift  of  hard,  black,  quarry- 
ftones,  called  Piperno,  are  nine  Italian  miles  in  cir- 
cuit -,  but,   including  the  fuburbs,  between  eighteen 
and  twenty  miles.     Though  Naples  has  not  fuch  fine 
palaces  as  Rome  or  Genoa,  it  has   not  many  fuch 
mean   houfes,  as,  in  other  cities,  difgrace  the  moft 
beautiful  ftreets.     The  roofs  of  the  houfes-  are  flat, 
and  furrounded  with  elegant  baluftrades.    The  ftreets 
are  alfo  very  well  paved,  and  moftly  confift  of  broad 
free-ftone ;  but  they  have  no  flope  from  the  middle, 
er  kennels  to  carry  off  the  water.     The  beft  ftreet, 
for  breadth  and  length,  is  la  Strada  di  Toledo,  but 
not  a  fingle  palace,  of  any  note,  is  to  be  feen  in  it. 
it  is  between  twenty  and  twenty-three  common  paces 
broad,  and  five  hundred  in  a  ftraight  line,  after  which 
it  runs  in  a  gentle  curve.     Were  the  ftreets'  lighted  at 
night,  it  would  be  both  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and 
a  great  fecurity  in  walking  through  them.. 

D[Mr.  Sharpe  is  very  full  in  the  particulars  he  gives, 
and  the  remarks  he  makes,  refpe&ing  the  city  and 
inhabitants  of  Naples  •,  a  few  of  which  we  fhall  ielect. 
"  The  road  from  Rome  to  Naples  is  bad  enough, 
the  inns  are  ft  ill  worfe;  nay,  worfe  than  thofe  on  the 
Loretto  road  ;  for,  in  the  town  of  Loretto,  there  was 
good  accommodation-,  but  all  the  way  to  Naples  we 
never  once  crept  within  the  (heets,  not  daring  to  en- 
counter the  vermin  and  naftinefs  of  thofe  beds.  I 
attempted  to  pleafe  myfelf  with  the  conceit  of  travel- 
ling the  fame  road  that  Horace  did  in  his  journey  to 
Brundufrum:  but  my  fenfations  were  too  ftrong  for 
my  fancy.  The  fwarnpy  foil  and  marines  on  the 
right-hand,  with  a  ftring  of  barren  mountains  on  the 
left,  for  fcores  of  miles  together,  may  amufe,  but 
cannot  delight  a  traveller.  Did  we  not  know  that 
ancient  Italy  was  infinitely  more  populous  than  it  now 
is-,  did  we   not   know  that  populouiaas  renders    a 
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country  rich  and  chearful,  I  fliould  have  fufpected 
;thofe  mailers  of  the  univerfe  had,  in  their  haughti- 
nefs,  and,  from  a  contempt  of  all  other  nations,  call- 
led  theirs  the  Garden  of  the  world  :  for,  beautiful  and 
fertile  as  fome  parts  of  it  are,  the  amazing  quantity 
of  barren  mountains,  extending  from  almoii  the  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  mould  feem  to  deprive  it  of 
that  character  :  and,  however  bold  the  aflertion  may 
appear,  I  think  England  a  better  refemblance  of  ^ 
garden  than  Italy  •,  and  fhould  not  hefitate  to  oppofe 
our  verdure  and  inclofures,  to  their  myrtle  and 
orange-trees,  which  laft,  by  the  bye,  are  not  to  be 
feen  in  the  winter,  except  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Italy. 

Whilft  I  was  in  England,  I  never  heard  the  words 
northern  climate  pronounced,  but  they  conveyed  to 
me  an  idea  of  barrennefs  and  imperfection.  I  had 
always  conceived,  that  vegetables  and  garden  fruits 
attained  a  flavour  .and  favourinefs  in  the  more  fouthern 
climes,  unknown  to  the  latitude  of  52  ° ;  but,  to  my 
great  furprife,  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  their  her- 
bage is  equal,  in  tafte  and  fweetnefs,  to  that  which 
grows  in  our  gardens ;  and,  what  is  frill  more  fur- 
prifmg,  f&w  of  their  fruits  excel  ours  ;  I  believe  none, 
except  their  water-melons,  their  grapes,  and  their 
figs. 

From  Capua,  (about  four  miles  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Capua)  the  road  to  Naples  is  very  plea- 
fant  •,  the  gardens  and.  vineyards  on  each  fide  are  well 
cultivated ;  however,  the  diftrict  of  Capua  does  not 
anfwer  to  the  idea  we  have  of  its  luxury  in  the  times 
of  Hannibal,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  great  difficulty 
I  found  of  procuring  a  morfel  of  dinner  in  that  town. 

Some  parts  of  the  Alps  exhibit  a  mod  delightful 
and  tremendous  profpecl:,  and  were  the  firft  great  ob- 
ject I  met  with  amongrl  the  marvellous.  I  think  the 
.city  of  Venice  floating  on  the  water,  with  its  beautiful 
adjacent  iilands,  may  be  ranked  as  the  fecondj  and  I 
will  venture  to   mention  St.  Peter's  a§  the   third, 

I  3  though 
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though  it  partake  not  of  beauties  derived  from  na- 
ture, being  a  meer  work  of  art ;  bur,  above  all,  I 
admire  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  lea  of  Naples. 
The  iQands,  the  mountains,  the  bay,  the  buildings, 
and  tHe  Qope  on  which  the  buildings  itand,  render 
the  view  of  this  city  enchantingiy  pretty.  Since  my 
arrival,  we  had  bluitering  weather,  and  more  thunder 
and  lightning  than  1  ever  knew  in  July,  in  our  lati- 
tudes •,  but  the  fea  is  fo  ilieitered  that  there  is  no 
horror  in  the  fcene,  and  the  ftreets  are  fo  well  paved, 
that  they  become  clean  and  dry  in  a  few  hours  after  a 
deluge.  I  can  imagine,  and  am  told,  that,  the  heats 
of  the  rummer-  are  dreadful,  but,  thank  God,  they 
are  not  to  be  my  concern,  I  am  to  enjoy  the  fweets 
only  of  a  Neapolitan  winter,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  they  are  unfpeakable  to  a  man  who  fuffers  in 
his  lungs  from  moifcure  and  cold.  Damps  are  little 
known  in  this  place,  neither  furniture  nor  walls  fuffer 
from  that  circumftance  -,  and  for  temperature  of  the 
air,  fufhee  to  inform  you,  that,  in  order  to  write  this 
letter  comfortably,  I  chufe  to  open  the  windows. 
Could  an  afthmatic  man  jump  from  London  to  the 
lodgings  I  have  taken,  though  at  any  rifk  of  his  neck, 
he  would  do  well  to  venture ;  but  I  cannot  fay  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  go  and  return  as  we  do, 
through  fo  much  filth,   and  fo  many  fufferings  from 

bugs,  lice,  fleas,  gnats,  ip:  lers,  &c. 

You  tell  me,  two  or  three  hufbands  are  lately  fe- 
paratecl  from  their  wives,  and  bemoan  the  degeneracy 
of  the  age  in   thefe  inftances.     We  here   read  with 
aftonimment  that  the  examples  are  only  two  or  three 
in  fo  large  a  kingdom.     Were   Italians   to  feparate 
either  on  the   account  of  indifference   or  gallantry,- 
there  would  be  almoft  as  many  divorces  as  marriages. 
It  appears   to   us,  that,  becaufe  fome  feparace  where 
there  is  no  affection    others  may  remain  together  be- 
faufe  there  is  afilclion,  a  pafiion  in  a  manner  aimoft 
.    "       .    ■  .     itixk  and  wives  in  this  climate, 
re' a  cenfure  on  the  ftate  of  matri- 
mony 
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mcfif.  In  thefe  kingdoms,  do  not  believe  that  I  fpeak 
from  a  fpirit  of  detraction,  or  without  good  grounds  : 
I  believe  I  can  much  more  fatisfatflorily  folve  this  phae- 
•nomenon,  than  the  ingenious  Montefquieu  dees  the 
different  characters  of  different  nations,  from  the  va- 
rious latitudes  in  which  they  are  fituated,  &c.  How- 
is  it  probable  the  hufbands  and  wives  mould  have  any 
efteem,  much  iefs  love  for  each  other,  when  they  are 
always  brought  together  without  the  leaft  participa- 
tion of  their  own  ?  The  fathers  never  coniult  the 
liking  of  the  young  people,  but  look  forward  to  the 
endowments  of  the  next  generation,  which  are  com- 
prifed  in  two  words,  fortune  and  family.  All  that 
J  have  here  faid  is  fo  literally  true,  that  it  very  feldom 
happens  the  parties  know  one  another  before  the  mar- 
riage articles  are  drawing  up,  and,  perhaps,  do  not 
vifit  twice,  before  the  day  of  confummation. 

Bad  as  the  above  fyftem  is,  it  would  not  be  fuffici- 
-ent  to  diffufe  univerial  unhappinefs  through  the  do- 
mains of  Hymen :  chance  and  good  fenfe  would 
now  and  then  render  this  fort  of  union  agreeable,  and 
even  friendly  \  but  that  abominable  and  infernal 
fafhion  of  taking  a  cicefbeo  fo  foon  after  they  have 
quitted  the  altar,  is  a  never- failing  meafure  to  eftrange 
whatever  affection  might  otherwife  have  fprunp-  up. 
Many  people  in  England  imagine  the  majority  of  ci- 
•cefbeos  to  be  an  innocent  kind  of  dangling  fribble.; 
but  they  are  utterly  miftaken  in  the  character ;  nor 
do  I  find  that  it  is  underftood  here  that  the  ladies 
live  in  greater  purity  with  their  cicefbeos  than  with 
their  hufbands  •,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  with  much 
lefs.  To  fay  the  truth,  I  myfelf  have  feen  princeffes, 
-dutchefTes,  and  their  cicefbeos,  vifiting  with  the  fame 
■ -unconcerned  nefs,  as  an  ho  n  eft  citizen  and  his  wife 
do  ;  nor,  after  a  little  habit  and  ufe,  do  they  afford 
me  more  matter  of  fpeculation.  To  give  you  an  idea 
in  one  word,  how  much  the  mode  of  infeparablenefe 
is  eftablifhed,  fu/flce  it  to  fay,  that  if  you  invite  five 
ladies  to  dinner,  you  of   courfe  lay  ten  plates,  as 

I  4  each, 
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each,  for  a  certainty,  brings  her  cicefbeo  with  her. 
You  are  not  to  imagine,  that  when  I  fpeak  of  an  in- 
vitation of  ladies,  that  a  fingle  woman  is  ever  thought 
of:  nor  are  there  more  than  two  unmarried  ladies  in 
this  metropolis,  who  vifit  ±  all  the  others  are  locked 
up  in  monafteries. 

Children  here  have  very  little  tendency  to  fupport 
the  friendfhip  and  harmony  of  the  married    itatej 
with  us,  the  joint  intereft  of  both  father  and  mother 
in  their  little  ones,  with  perhaps  the  blended  features 
they  each  difcover'  in  their  progeny,  does  not  contri- 
bute in  a  fmall  degree  to  heal  any  accidental  breaches, 
or  at  lead,  to  make  them  live  on  good  terms  for  the 
fake  of  their  polterity.     In  Italy,  a  certain  knowlege 
of  every  wife's  attachment  to  a  lover,  extinguifnes  all 
ibcial  affection,  and  all  fondnefs  for  the    offspring. 
It  is  only  the  eldeft  born,   who  the  hufband  is  lure 
belongs  to  him;  and  for  that  fecurity,  it  is  generally 
requifite,  the  birth  mould  take  place  the  firft  year,  as 
the  women  feidom  hold  out  longer  without  a  cicef- 
beo-, indeed   how  ihould  they?   for  a  hufband  will 
not  wait  on  his  wife  to  a  public  place,  and  it  is  not 
the  falhion  for  women  to  go,  as  in  England,  without 
men.     I  have  been  told,  by  a  grave  Neapolitan  old 
gentleman,  the  fault  is  intirely  on  the  fide  of  the  hui- 
bands,  who  are  fickle  from  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
and   cannot  continue  conftant  to   their  wives  many 
months  ;  fo  that  the  poor  women  are  driven  into  this 
hieafurei  but,  whether  the  practice  a  rife  from  levity 
or  compullion,  the  confequence  is  dreadful  to  fociety, 
if  there  be  any  real  delight,  any  charms  in  virtue,  and 

mutual  love. 

Mr.  Sharpe  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the 
theatres  at  Naples.  — ct  A  ftranger,  upon  his  arrival 
in  fo  large  and  celebrated  a  city  as  Naples,  generally 
makes  the  public  fpectacles  his  firlt  purfuit.  Thefe 
confift  of  the  kind's  theatre,  where  the  ferious  opera 
is  performed,  and  of  two  fmaller  theatres,  called 
Theatro  Nuovo,   and    the    Thsatro   de    Fiorcntini, 

where 
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^vbere  they  exhibit  burlettas  only.  There  is  alfo  a. 
little  fhabby  kind  of  a  play-houfe,  where  they  perform 
£  comedy  every  night,  though  the  drama  has  fo  little 
encouragement  at  Naples,  that  their  comedies  are 
feldom  frequented  by  any  of  the  gentry,  brut  feem  to 
be  chiefly  an  amufement  for  the  populace. 

The  king's  theatre,  upon  the  firft  view,  is,  per- 
haps, almoft  as  ftriking  an  object,  as  any  man  fees 
in  his  travels.  The  amazing  extent  of  the  ftao-e, 
with  the  prodigious  circumference  of  the  boxes,  and 
height  of  the  deling,  produce  a  marvellous  effect 
on  the  mind,  for  a  few  moments-,  but  the  inftant 
the  opera  opens,  a  fpeclator  immediately  perceives 
this  ftructure  does  not  gratify  the  ear,  how  much  fo- 
ever  it  may  the  eye.  The  voices  are  drowned  in  this 
immenfity  of  fpace,  and  even  the  orcheftra  itfelf, 
though  a  numerous  band,  lies  under  a  difadvantao-e. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  muft  be  admitted,  the  houfe  is 
better  contrived  to  fee  than  to  hear  an  opera.  It  is 
not  to  be  omitted,  amongft  the  objections  to  the  im- 
menfe  largenefs  of  the  houfe  and  ftage,  that,  in 
windy  weather,  you  would  imagine  yourfelf  in  the 
ftreets,  the  wind  blows  fo  hard  both  in  the  pit  and 
boxes ;  and  this  feldom  happens  without  caufing  colds 
and  fevers. 

There  are  fome  who  contend,  that  the  fino-ers 
might  very  well  be  heard,  if  the  audience  were  more 
filent;  but  it  is  fo  much  the  fafhion  at  Naples,  and, 
indeed,  through  all  Italy,  to  confider  the  opera  as  a 
place  of  rendezvous  and  vifiting,  that  they  do  not 
feem  in  the  leaft  to  attend  to  the  mufic,  but  lau»h 
and  talk  through  the  whole  performance,  without  any 
reftraint;  and,  it  may  be  imagined,  that  an  affembly 
of  fo  many  hundreds  converting  together  fo  loudly, 
muft  entirely  cover  the  voices  of  the  fingers. 

An  Englifhman  wonders  at  this  behaviour  of  the 
Italians  •,  he  comes  with  a  notion  that  they  are  all  en- 
thufiaftically  fond  of  mufic ;  that  there  is  fome  thing 
in  the  climate  which  gives  them  this  propenlity,  and 

■    than 
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that  their  natural  genius  is  nurfed  and  improved  by 
a  mufic  1  education  :  upon  enquiry,  he  finds  his  opi- 
nion almoft  groundiefs ;  very  few  gentlemen  here 
pracTife  the  fiddle,  or  any  other  inftrument,  and  all 
the  young  ladies  are  placed  in  convents,  where  they 
remain  until  they  marry,  or  take  the  veil,  and  where 
mufic  is  no  part  of  their  education ;  whereas,  in 
England,  the  fine  ladies  have  alfo  an  acquired  tafte, 

the  effect  of  affiduity  and  cultivation.- 

It  will  be  natural,  then,  to  afk,  after  this  account, 
how  it  happens  that  Italy  furnifhes  all  Europe  with 
muficians  ?  The  anfwer  is,  that  the  infinite  quantity 
of  mufic  exhibited  in  their  churches  and  chapels, 
provides  bread,  though  the  wages  be  fmall,  for  a 
prodigious  number  of  performers  ;  and,  as  trade  is 
dcfpicable,  and  laborious  employments  are  held  in 
deteftation,  parents  are  induced  to  bring  up  their 
children  to  this  profeffion,  which  they  can  do  at  a 
fmall  expence :  for  there  are  feveral  hundred  youths 
brought  up  to  mufic,  in  their  confervatorios,  or  cha- 
ritable foundations.  Now,  where  there  are  fo  many 
hundreds  in  continual  practice,  it  is  not  ttrange  that 
emulation  and  genius  fhould,  every  now  and  then, 
produce  an  excellent  performer,  who,  if  he  be  well 
advifed,  will  certainly  fet  out  for  England,  where  ta- 
lents of  every  kind  are  rewarded  ten-fold  above  what 
they  are  at  Naples,  except  in  the  Tingle  inftance  of 
the  firfl  clafs  of  opera  fingers,  who  are  paid  extrava- 
gantly. 

Notwithstanding  the  amazing  noifinefs  of  the  au- 
dience, during  the  whole  performance  of  the  opera, 
the  moment  the  dances  begin,  there  is  a  dead  filence* 
which  continues  as  long  as  the  dances  continue.  A 
ftrane;er,  who  has  a  litae  compafiioa  in  his  breaff, 
feels  for  the  poor  fingers,  who  are  treated  with  fo 
much  indifference  and  conrempt :  and  1  find,  by  their 
own  confelu^n,  that  howev.r  accultomed  they  are  to 
it,    he  mortification  is  ah  cful-,  and  they  are 

eag<:r  to  declare  how  bajJpy  tikey  a;e  when  they  fing 
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\n  a  country  where  more  attention  is  paid  to  their 
talents. 

From  the  regard  fhewn  to  the  dances,  a  perfon 
would  fuppofe  that  a  fuperior  excellence  was  to  be 
expected  in  this  art ;  but  Naples  does  not,  at  prefent, 
afford  any  very  capital  performers,  nor  do  the  dances 
■which  have  been  brought  on  the  fcage  this  feafon, 
do  much  honour  to  their  tafce.  They  are,  in  gene- 
ral, tedious,  with  incidents  and  characters  vulgar  and 
bufFooniln 

The  Neapolitan  quality  rarely  dine  or  fup  with 
pne  another,  and  marly  of  them  hardly  ever  vifit, 
but  at  the  opera;  on  this  account  they  feldom  abfent 
th-rviielves.  It  is  cuitomary  for  gentlemen  to  run 
about  txom  box  to  box,  betwixt  the  acts,  and  even 
in  the  midft  of  the  performance  y  but  the  ladies,  af- 
ter they  are  feated,  never  quit  their  box  the  whole 
evening  la  v  revives  vifitors  in  her  box  one 

pight,  and  they  remain  with  her  the  whole  opera; 
another  night  me  returns  the  vifit  in  the  fame  manner. 
In  the  intervals  of  the  acts  principally  betwixt  the 
firft  and  fecond,  the  proprietor  of  the  box  regales 
her  company  with  iced-fruits  and  fweet-meats.  Be- 
fide  the  indulgence  of  a  loud  convocation,  they  fome- 
times  form  themfelves  into  card  parties;  but,  I  be- 
lieve, this  cullom  does  not  prevail  fo  much  at  pre- 
fent as  it  did  formerly.  There  is  a  notion  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  Italians  frequently  dip  in  their  boxes, 
and  that,  by  drawing  the  mutters  in  front,  they  may 
be  in  private ;  but  there  are  no  fuch  mutters,  and 
the  practice  of  flipping  is  fo  rare  that  I  have  never 
feen  it. 

The  two  burletta  opera  houfes  are  not  in  much  re- 
queil,  except  when  they  happen  to  procure  fome  fa- 
vourite compofition,  the  grand  opera  being  the  only 
objects  of  the  Neapolitans  ;  which,  indeed,  has  fuch 
pre-eminent  encouragement,  that  the  others  are  for- 
bidden by  authority,  to  bring  any  dancers  on  their 
ftage  without  a  ipecial  licence,  left  they  mould  di- 
vert 
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■vert  the  attention  of  the  public  from  the  king's 
theatre.  I  muft  not  omit  a  Angularity,  in  relation 
to  the  women  dancers  at  Naples,  that,  in  confe- 
rence of  an  order  from  court,  in  the  late  king's 
time,  they  all  wear  black  drawers.  I  p.refume  it  was 
from  fome  conceit  on  the  fubjeft  of  modefty,  but  it 
appears  yery  odd.  I  fhall  not  enter  into  any  detail 
of  the  two  houfes  ;  but  their  drefles,  fcenery,  and 
actors,  are  more  defpicable  than  one  could  poffibly 
imagine. 

The  play-houfe  is  hardly  better  than  a  cellar,  and 
is  really  very  much  known  by  that  name,  being  usu- 
ally called  the  cantina  (cellar.)  You  defcend  from 
the  ftreet  down  ten  fteps  into  the  pit,  which  holds 
feventy  or  eighty  people  when  crouded,  each  of  which 
pays  a  carline,  that  is  four  pence  halfpenny,  for 
his  admittance.  There  is  at  gallery  round  the  pit, 
which  is  formed  by  partitions,  into  ten  or  twelve 
boxes.  Thefe  boxes  holding  four  perfons  conveni- 
ently, let  for  eight  carlines.  Under  thefe  difcourage- 
xnents  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
fcenes,  the  drefTes,  the  actors,  and  the  decorations 
of  the  houfe,  muft  be  yery  indifferent :  it  will  not, 
however,  be  fo  eafy  to  imagine  the  fhabbinefs  of  the 
audience,  which  chiefly  coniifts  of  men  in  dirty  caps 
and  waiftcoats  in  the  pit,  for  the  boxes  are  generally 
empty.  All  the  Italian  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  very 
indelicate  in  the  article  of  (pitting,  never  making 
life  of  a  handkerchief,  or  feeking  a  corner  for  that 
purpofe ;  but  in  the  cantina,  their  naftinels  is  offen- 
five  to  the  laft  degree,  not  only  (pitting  all  about 
them,  but  alfo  on  every  part  of  the  wall,  fo  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  avoid  foiling  your  cloaths.  This  ha- 
bit is  carried  by  fome  to  inch  excels,  that  I  cannot 
but  afcribe  the  leannefs  of  many  Neapolitans,  and 
the  fallownefs  of  their  complexions,  to  the  abundance 
of  this  evacuation. 

The  drama  is  fo  little  cultivated  in  Italy,  that  I 
believe  they  feldom  or  never  aft  a  tragedy;  at  leaft, 

I  have 
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1  have  never  yet  heard  of  fuch  a  reprefentation,  nor 
has  it  been  my  good  fortune  to  fee  a  comedy  of  more 
than  three  ads.  The  principal  entertainments  feem 
to  arife  from  double  entendres  and  blunders,  miftak- 
ing  one  word  for  another,  and  even  from  dirty  ac- 
tions, fuch  as  fpitting  or  blowing  the  nofe  in  each 
others  faces ;  juft  as  we  fee  practiied  in  England  on 
the  ftages  of  mountebanks,  and  on  the  outfides  of  the 
booths  in  Bartholomew-fair :  but  what  appears  moft 
effential  to  the  delight  of  a  Neapolitan  audience,  are 
two  or  three  characters,  fuch  as  Punch  and  the  Docj 
tor's  man,  who  fpeak  the  dialect  of  the  lower  people, 
which  is  unintelligible  to  a  foreigner,  however  well 
he  may  underfland  pure  Italian ;  and  it  is  chiefly  by 
thefe  characters  that  the  company  is  recreated. 

It  would  conduce  much  to  the  improvement  of 
the  manners  and  literature  of  this  people,  were  fome 
of  the  quality  to  give  their  proteftion  to  the  ftage. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  Maecenas  would  now, 
as  formerly,  in  the  fame  climate,  call  forth  the  poe- 
tic fpirit ;  and  it  is  a  little  wonderful  this  event 
does  not  take  place,  as  there  is  a  kind  of  propensity 
amongft  them  to  patronize  comedy  :  for,  during  the 
carnival,  there  are  three  or  four  plays  reprefented  fe- 
deral nights,  by  private  perfons,  and  by  convents, 
at  their  own  expence,  which  meet  with  great  ap- 
plaufe.  They  perform  with  remarkable  humour  and 
exactnefs ;  nor  do  the  fathers  fcruple  to  wear  wo- 
men's drelfes,  and  appear  in  very  lafcivious  charac- 
ters.  How  extreamly  capricious,    that  the    fame 

mother-church  mould  fufrer  her  fons  to  play  at 
Naples,  and  deprive  the  poor  French  comedians  of 
Chriftian  burial  at  Paris  !" 

His  remarks  on  the  people  are  no  lefs  pertinent 
and  amiifing.— "  The  populoufnefs  of  Naples  is  fo 
remarkable,  that  a  firanger,  the  firft  time  he  paries 
through  fome  parts  of  the  city,  would  imagine  tha 
people  were  afiembled  in  the  ftreets  on  fome  extraor- 
dinary occasion  ;  but,  the  truth  is,    that  fome  thoiir 

fands 
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fands  of  the  populace  (called  die  Lazorcni,  or  Black  - 
Guards)  have  no  other  habitation  than  the  (treets,  and 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  other  portion,  having 
no  employ  ment,  either  frcm  the  want  of  manufactures* 
Or  their  natural  propenfuy  toidlenefs,  are  faur.tering 
in  the  ilreets  from  morning  to  night,  and  make  thefe 
crouds,  which  are  not  ieen  in  other  places,  but  upon 
feilivals,  elections,  &c.     It  is  computed  that  Naples 
contains  three  hundred,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  inhabitants ;  and  I  fuppoie  it  is  the  only  me- 
tropolis in   Europe  which  furnifhes  its  own  inhabi- 
tants.    All  the  others  are  fupplied  with  people  from 
the  provinces,  the  luxury  and  expenfivenels  of  large 
cities  being  fo  great  an  impediment  to  marriage,  and 
populouihefs,  that   they  would   all,   in   the  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature,  be  depopulated  in  a  few  years,  were 
they  not  annually  recruited  from  other  parts.     But 
in   Naples    the  cafe  is  different,   from  a  fingul-^  cuk 
torn   amongft  the  gentry  of  hiring  married,  in  prefe- 
rence to  unmarried  fervants.       In  Paris  or  London, 
very  few  fervants  can  hope  to  be  employed  who  are  not 
iingle,  and  therefore  an  infinite  number  of  this  clafs 
of  people  pafs  their  lives   in  celibacy  ;  as  the  inftan- 
ces  are  but  rare   in  thole  cities  where  footmen  and 
maid-fervants  can  fupport  themfelves  after  marriage 
by  a  different  occupation. 

In  Naples  it  is  almoftan  univerfal  faftiion  to  keep 
their    men-fervants   at  board  wages,     not  admitting 
them  to  fleep  in  their  houfes  i    this  naturally  leads 
them  into  marriage,  as  it  gives  them  a  fettlement  fo 
efiential  to  the  character   required   by  all   ranks  of 
mailers.     But  what  items  frill  more  to  facilitate  ma- 
trimony, in  this  order  of  people,  is  the  prodigious 
number  of  young  women  ready  to   accept  the  firft 
offer ;  for  in  Italy  they  are  not  taken  into  fervice  as 
in    England:    a   nobleman    who   keeps  forty   men- 
servants,    has  feldom    more   than  two  maids.     This 
circumltance,  with  the  difficulty  a  woman  has  to  ac- 
quire her  living  here  by  any  other  means,  is  the  rea- 
2  ion 
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foil  why  they  feldom  make  an  objection  to  the  cer- 
tain poverty  attending  matrimony.  The  fwarms  of 
children  in  all  the  ftreets  inhabited  by  the  poor,  arc 
fuch  as  will  neceifarily  refult  from  this  practice  -,  and 
as  a  married  couple,  though  they  have  fix  or  (even 
children,  never  occupy  more  than  one  room,  the  ex- 
tream  populoufnefs  of  Naples  muft,   confequently, 

ibllow  from  fuch  caufes. — 

The  Lazeroni,  or  black-guards,  are  fuch  miferable 
wretches  as  are  not  to  be  feen  in  any  other  town  in 
Europe  •,  perhaps  amongft  the  afhes  of  our  glafs- 
houfes  in  London  you  may  find  fome  not  unlike 
them  5  but  here  the  number  is  faid  to  be  Cix  thou- 
fand,  not  one  of  which  ever  lies  in  a  bed,  but  uoon 
bulks,  benches,  &c.  in  the  open  ftreets ;  and,  what 
is  fcandalous,  they  are  furfered  to  fun  themfelves,  a 
great  part  of  the  day,  under  the  palace  walls,  where 
they  lie  bafking  like  dirty  fwine,  and  are  a  much 
more  naufeous  fpectacle.  Being  almoft  naked,  they 
fuffer  extreamly  in  cold  weather,  and  were  the  cli- 
mate lefs  mild,  they  would  certainly  perifh.  "  The 
convents  at  Naples  are  rich,  and  make  a  practice  of 
distributing  broth  and  bread,  once  a  day,  to  the 
poor  who  apply  for  charity  ;  and  it  is  meerly  by  this 
charity  that  the  Lazeronis  principally  fubiift,  though 
by  pilfering  and    begging,    fome  of  them  acquire 

enough  to  appear  healthy  and  robuft ■ — > 

I  can  venture  to  declare,  that  the  ftreets  in  Lon- 
don appear  like  a  defart,  compared  with  many  in 
Naples.  But  if  I  wonder  at  the  fullnefs  of  their 
ftreets,  how  fhall  I  defcribe  their  Vicaria,  their  Weft- 
minfter-hall  ?  If  I  remember  well,  Mr.  Addifon  fays, 
that  when  a  Neapolitan  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
himfelf,  he  tumbles  over  his  papers  in  order  to  ftarc 
alaw-fuit;  but,  fincerely,  if  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
were  as  extenfive  as  the  commonwealth  of  Rome, 
when  at  its  higheft  pitch  of  glory,  and  every  caufe 
were  to  be  tried  in  the  capita^  the  thoufands  of 
lawyers  you  fee  here  would  anfwer  to  that  idea  ;  but 

how 
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how  they  are  fupported  is  to  me  a  problem.  The' 
firft  time  I  went  to  the  Vicaria,  I  was  mortified  to 
have  fet  out  lb  late  from  home,  finding  the  ftreets 
crouded  with  advocates  in  their  way  to  dinner  s  but 
riotwithftanding  the  difficulty  of  threading  the  mul- 
titude, who  were  pouring  out  in  fuch  numbers,  I 
found,  when  I  had  pufhed  into  the  hall,  almoft  as 
much  preffing  as  we  ufually  meet  with  the  firft  night 
of  a  new  play  in  our  London  theatres.  What  a  blef- 
fed  country,  where  all  who  are  not  princes  or  beg- 
gars, are  lawyers  or  priefts  ! 

The  manner  of  burying  their  dead  in  Italy  is  at 
firft  very  (hocking  to  an  Englifhman.  Their  cuftom 
is,  to  carry  the  corpfe,  dreft  in  his  ufual  wearing  ap- 
parel, with  his  face  expofed,  on  an  open  bier,  through 
the  ftreets,  to  the  church  where  the  fervice  is  read  ; 
after  which  it  is  ftripped,  and  at  a  convenient  hour 
buried  y  but  there  is  a  pride  and  rivalfhip  among 
the  middling  rank  of  people,  in  dreffing  out  their 
dead  children  for  this  exhibition,  which  is  truly  ri- 
diculous. The  other  day  there  pafled  under  our  win- 
dow the  body  of  a  boy,  about  eight  years  old,  whofe 
figure  and  face  were  as  hideous  as  the  fmall-pox  could 
make  them  :  would  you  believe,  the  parents  had 
drafted  him  in  a  fine  laced  hat,  bag- wig,  blue  and 
filver  cloaths,  &c.  and,  above  all  things,  had  not 
forgot  to  flick  a  fword  on  !  I  do  not  in  the  leaft  doubt 
but  the  friends  found  a  real  confolation  in  the  pretti- 
nefs  and  richnefs  of  the  corpfe,  and  were  amongft 
their  neighbours  more  occupied  with  this  idea,   than 

with  that  of  the  eternal  abfence  of  the   child. 1 

have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  Ita- 
lian yet,  who  is  well  enough  read  in  the  hiftory  and 
cuftoms  of  his  country,  to  inform  me  of  the  origin  of 
this  practice  •,  but  I  mould  conjecture,  that  it  was  at 
firft  defigned  to  prevent  foul  play.  The  reality  of 
every  man's  death  is  now  evident  to  the  whole  parifh ; 
and  1  fuppoie  fome  fuch  imaginary  evil  was  the  ground 
of  this  conceit  •,  but  it  is  a  fafhion  I  muft  condemn  \ 
6  for 
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for  the  afpect  of  death  mould  never  befuffered  to  be- 
come familiar  to  the  common  people,  with  fo  much 
brimftone  in  their  veins  as  the  Neapolitan  mob  have.} 

■ but  there   are  ways  to  render  men  capable  of 

butchering  a  man  and  hog  with  the  fame  fang  froid. 
One  would  think,  that  at  Naples  the  police  had 
cultivated  this  art ;  for  the  moft  atrocious  parricides 
are  feldom  punifhed  here.  I  think  the  laft  four  years 
have  furnifhed  but  four  examples  of  executions ;  and 
as  if  a  fatality  were  to  attend  all  their  judgments, 
two  of  the  four  proved  afterward  to  have  been  inno- 
cent. If  a  murderer  touches  a  church  wall  (and  ma- 
ny walls  are  church  walls  in  this  city)  before  he  is 
Teized  by  the  officers,  holy  church  will  not  admit 
him  to  be  hanged."- ] 

The  harbour  of  Naples  is  fpacious,  and,  for  its 
greater  fafety,  has  a  mole,  about  five  hundred  paces 
in  length,  and  alfo  a  light- houfe.  The  large  har- 
bour, or  Porto  della  Cita,  is  divided  by  the  mole  from 
the  Darfena,  which  is  behind  the  Cqftella  Nuovo, 
where  commonly  lie  four  galleys,  the  failors  and  fol- 
diers  of  which  are  obliged,  every  Lent,  to  come  to 
confeffion,  and  receive  the  facrament.  After  the  de- 
votions of  the  firft  galley,  follows  a  day  of  reft ;  af- 
ter' thofe  of  the  fecond,  a  like  interval,  and  fo  on. 
In  the  evening,  when  the  proceilion,  ufual  on  fuch 
folemn  bccafions,  is  over,  or  when  the  hoil  is  expoled, 
all  the  galleys  honour  it  with  a  falute. 

[Mr.  Sharpe's  account  of  the  galley-flaves  runs  thus.  . 

«  The  (laves  in  the  galiies  are  chained  two  and 

two,  and  may  be  thought  to  fufFer  from  lying  on  the 
decks ;  but  their  condition  is  far  preferable  to  that 
of  many  of  the  poor,  who  lie  in  the  (treets-,  befide 
that  they  have  a  certain  allowance  of  bread  from  the 
king,  and  even  fome  cloathing ;  but  above  all,  and 
what  renders  the  life  of  a  poor  Neapolitan  happy, 
they  are,  in  a  manner,  exempt  from  labour,  for  very 
few  are  employed  in  cruizing,  or  other  bufinefs : 
what  work  they   do  aboard   the  veffels,   is.  chierlv 

Vol.  V.  K  ;       for 
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for  their  own  benefit,  and  I  may  fay,  luxury,     If* 
taylor,  a  moemaker,    or   any  other   handicraftiman. 
earns  a  few  pence,  he  puts  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
pyrchafes  fome  rarity,  the  government,  as  I  have  in- 
timated  before,   furnifhiflg  him  with   bread       The 
galleys  lie   very  near  my  lodgings,  and  1  have  di- 
verted myfelf  with  Speculating  on  the  lives  and  man- 
ners of  thefe  Haves,      The  Neapolitans  are  not  a  gay 
mercurial  people,  but  thofe  aboard  the  gallies  are-by 
no  means  graver  than  thofe  out  of  the  gallies  •,  and 
a  man  who  has  vifited  them  fo  frequently  as  1  have 
done,  will  never  afterward,  when  he  means  to  pic- 
ture extreme  mifery,  reprefent  it  as  the  proverb  does, 
in   the  ftiape  of  a  galley-Have.     I  have  feen  a  mult- 
cian  aboard,  entertaining  them  with  vocal  and  inltru- 
mental  mulic,  whom  I  fuppofed  one  of  their  gang-, 
but,  upon  enquiry,  found  he  was  a  poor  man,  they 
paid  for  his  performances  when  they  were  diipoied  to- 
be   merry  :  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  this  poor  man 
iliied  thofe  we  call  wretches,  his  good  mafters      It 
then  fo  fober,   fo  phlegmatic  a  nation  as  Italy,  finds-- 
•  fiich  delights  aboard  a  galley,  what  do  you  think  ot 
the  lively  ikipping  Frenchmen  in  the  gallies  at  Mar- 

femes  r    i  .    .      ,  .  , 

Navies  is  provided  with  many  fountains,  wnicn- 
are  a  very  great  ornament  to-  it,  though  the  water  in 
mod  of  them  is  but  indifferent.  The  fineft  among, 
thefe  i*  that  of  Medina,  oppofite  to  the  CafteUo  JSuovo^ 
the  upper  bafon  of  which  is  fupported^  by  the  three 
Graces  The  Neptune  (landing  upon  it  with  his  tri- 
dent, and  fever af  other  figures  ejecl:  great  quantities 


ot  water. 


Of  all  the  palaces  in  Naples,  the  chief  is  that  ot 
the  viceroy  j  and,  with  regard  to  its  beauty,  it  is  a 
fufTicient  encomium  to  fay,  it  is  the  work  ox  that  ce- 
lebrated architect,  Car.  Verdana.  _ 

CafteUo  del  JSfuovo  has  its  name  from  its  oval  figure^ 

and  itands  in  the  water  on  a  rock,  joined  to  thecon- 

dnentby  a  bridge,  two  hundred  and  twenty  paces  in 

;  ieng'h. 
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length.  It  is  faid,  formerly,  to  have  joined  to  the 
frrm  land,  and  was  anciently  the  palace  of  Lucullus  5 
but  altered  to  its  prefent  form  by  the  Norman  kings, 
on  which  account  it  was  for  a  long  time  called  the 
Norman  caftle.  The  caftle  is  fupplied  with  frefli 
water  by  means  of  fame  ftone  conduits,  fupporting 
feveral  marble  figures,  reprefenting  animals  of  all 
kinds  The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  city  under 
the  bridge  to  the  caftle,  where  there  is  a  refervoir  for 
receiving  it. 

The  third  caftie,  which  commands  the  city  of 
Naples,  is  that  of  St.  Elmo,  or  St.  Eramo,  fo  called 
from  a  church  dedicated  to  that  faint,  which  formerly 
flood  oh  this  fpot.  It  ftands  upon  an  eminence  to- 
ward the  weft,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  ftar,  with 
fix  rays.  The  fortifications  were  chiefly  erected  by- 
Charles  V, 

The  fubterranebus  paffages  of  this  place  are  very 
fpacious,  and  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  fo  that  they  are 
bomb  proof;  and,  on  that  account,  a  great  quantity 
of  military  ftores  are  depofited  here.  The  caftle  cari 
likewife  be  fupplied  with  provifions  from  Cafiello  Nuo- 
vo,  by  medns  of  a  Subterraneous  communication,  at 
prefent  walled  up.  In  the  upper  part  of  St.  Elmo's 
caftle.,  are  feven  cifterns  for  receiving  water  ;  and  un- 
der the  vaults  a  refervoir  large  enough  for  two  gallies 
io  fail  in.  The  water  ill  the  latter  is  always  extream- 
\y  cold,  and  is  drawn  from  it  by  a  bucket. 

The  arms  of  the  city  being  a  horfe,  there  for- 
merly ftood  one  of  brafs.near  the  church  of  at  Santa 
Reftititta^  of  an  extraordinary  fize ;  the  vulgar  have 
a  notion  that  it  was  caft  by  Virgil,  whom  they  will 
have  to  have  been  a  magician.  They  had  alfo  mper- 
ftitious  notions  6f  the  great  efficacy  it  had  in  all  dis- 
tempers incident  to  horfes,  which  were  brought  from 
all  parts,  and  led  round  this'  flame  :  fo  that,  at  lafl\ 
in  the  year  1322,  Maria  Cara'ffa,  archbifhop  of 
Naples,  to  abolifh  fo  filly  a  cuftom,  deftroyed  the' 
ftatue,' and  from  the, metal  caft  a  large  bell  for  the 
K  2  cathedral,,- 
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cathedral.  The  head  is  (till  entire,  and  referved  ss< 
a  memorial  in  the  Caraffa  family,  among  a  collection- 
of  ftatues  and  bas-reliefs.  Charles,  king  of  Naples, 
leaving  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city  after  eight 
months  fiege,  ordered  a  bit  to  be  put  in  the  mouth 
of  this  horfe,  as  an  emblematical  reprefentation  of  his 
having  tamed  the  Neapolitans. 

To  fuch  influence,  refpeel,  and  opulence,  have 
the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  attained,  that  more  than 
once  they  have  been  ready  to  feize  the  civil  power, 
and  intermeddle  with  affairs  quite  foreign  to  the  cure 
of  fouls.  But  with  regard  to  outward  ceremonies, 
the  devotion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom 
is  not  fo  violent  as  in  many  provinces  in  Germany : 
at  the  elevation  of  the  hoft.  in  the  churches,  or  in  the 
iireets,  when  carried  to  a  fick  perfon,  none  of  any 
other  religion  is  compelled  to  kneel  to  it.  They 
make  little  difficulty  with  travellers  about  eating  ftefh 
in  Lent  •,  on  the  contrary,  the  inn-keeper's  firft  ques- 
tion is,  even  before  they  have  alighted,  what  the  com- 
pany would  pleafe  to  eat  -,  and,  in  fome  places,  fifh, 
and  the  like  meagre  meals,  are  not  lb  acceptable  to 
an  hoft,  as  from  thefe  he  cannot  make  out  any  con- 
fiderable  bill. 

The  vivacity  and  acutenefs  of  the  Neapolitans  (as 
they  do  not  always  meet  with  a  fatisfactory  folution 
of  their  fcruples  in  religion,  and  want  an  opportunity 
of  better  information,  either  by  books  or  verbal  in- 
itrucbon)  fometimes  carry  them  into  wild  fyftems, 
and  very  often  into  atheifm  •,  and  the  more  they  are 
under  a  neceffity  of  concealing  their  notions  of  this 
kind,  the  deeper  root  they  take,  fo  that  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  that  any  of  thefe  are  reclaimed. 

Moil  of  the  churches  here  have,  indeed,  but  ill- 
Contrived  roofs  and  forry  fronts;  and  moft  of  the 
marble  monuments  within  them  fall  very  much  ihort, 
in  extraordinary  fize,  of  thofe  frequently  to  be  met 
with  at  Rome  -3  but,  in  other  refpecls,  with  regard  to 
their  beauty  and  richnefs,  hardly  any  other  Roman 

Catholic 
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Catholic  country  can  equal  them  ;  fo  that  only  the 
jewels  and  coftly  altar-furniture,  amount  to  feveral 
millions  of  dollars.  It  mu ft  be  acknowleged,  to 
the  honour  of  the  clergy  here,  that  they  are-extream- 
ly  complaifant  to  ftrangers,  and  give  themftlves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  gratify  their  curiofity,  in 
fhewing  them  every  thing.  It  would  be  a  work  of 
time  to  fee  all  the  churches,  the  number,  both  .of  the 
parochial  and  conventual,  amounting  to  three  hun- 
dred and  four. 

S.  Agnello  is  famous  for  a  crucifix  in  the  chapel 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Monachi,  which  reproached 
a  debtor  for  denying,  fome  little  time  afterward,  a 
film  of  money  he  had  formerly  borrowed  in  its  pre- 
sence. 

Behind  the  high   altar,  in  the  cathedral,   which  is 
detached  from  the  reft,  and  entirely  of  a  fine  red  por- 
phyry., are  two  filver  doors  before  the  fhrine,  where 
Is  krpt  the  head  of  St.  Januarins,  with  two  glafs  or 
cryftal  phials,  containing  fome  of  his  blood,  which 
is  faid   to  have  been  gathered  up  by  a   Neapolitan 
woman,   the  very  day  that  faint  fuffered  martyrdom. 
The  external  form  of  theie  reiiques  is  drawn  on  the 
outfide  of  the  filver  tower  or  fhrine  :  befide  the  three 
ufual   times  in  the  year,  for  expofing  them  to  the 
veneration  of  the  people,  the  like  is  alfo  done  on  emer- 
gent occafions  of  famine,  peftilence,  violent  earth- 
quakes, or  any  other  public  calamities,  in  which  the 
favourable  interpofition  of  St.  Januarins  is  thought 
necerTary.     The  pretended  liquefaction  of  the  dried 
blood  in  the  phials,  as  foon  as  brought  near  the  head, 
is  a  thing  very  well  known ;  and  particularly  every 
firft  Sunday  of  May,  trial  is  made  with  it  %  the  Nea- 
politans  being  ftrongly  perfuaded,  that  on   the  fuc- 
cefs  of  this   miracle  depends  the.  whole  proiperity 
both  of  the  king  and  country  throughout  that  year  : 
whereas,  from  the  blood  failing  to  liquefy,  they  have 
the  moil  dreadful  apprehenfions,  and  immediate  re- 
K  3  courfe 
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eourfe  is  had  to  proceffions,  public  flagellations,  &c» 
in  order  to  avert  the  impending  danger. 

The  fubfiance   in  the  phials  is  of  a  brownifh  red 
,  colour,  and  looks  like  balfara  of  Peru,  which  may 
eafily  be  liquefied.     On  the  day  this  miracle  is  to  be 
performed,  the  blood  is  placed  amidft  a  great  num- 
ber of  lights;  when  the  phial  which  holds  it,  being 
within  another  fmaller,  and  about  an  inch  in  length, 
is  applied  to  the  mouths  and  foreheads  of  vaft  num- 
bers of  people,    who  croud  to  have  that  happinefs  •, 
the  prieft,  all  the  time,  turning  it  a  $oufand  differ- 
ent ways :  fo  that,  by  the  warmth  of  his  hand,    the 
heat  of  the  lights,  the  effluvia  from  fuch  crouds  of 
people,   in  a  hot  feafon  of  the  year,  and  laftly,  the 
warm  breath  of  the  devotees,  who  kifs  it,_  together 
with  other  circumftances,  it  may  eafily  be  imagined, 
that  a  previoufly  condenfed  fluid  may  be  reftored  to 
a  ftate  of  liquefaction.      At  length,    however,  the 
prieft  cries  out,  II  miracitlo  e  fatio.     "  The  miracle, 
is  performed."     But  this  miracle  is  not  peculiar  to 
'  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  -,  the  like  is  alfo  faid  to  be 
done  by  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptifl,  St,  Stephen,  St. 
Pantaleon,  St.  Vitus,  and  St.  Patricia,  in  the  refpec- 
tive  churches  of  Naples,    where  thefe    reliques  are 
kept,  and  commonly  on  the  days  dedicated  to  thole 
faints.     Over  the  entrance  of  the  old  veftry,  belong- 
ing to  tkrr  above-mentioned  Capella  del  T'eforo,  is  a 
buft  of  St.  Januarius,  in   touchftone,  before  which 
are  two  fmail  phials,  half  filled  with  a  red  kind  of  li- 
quid.    The  filver  ftatues,  chandeliers,   lamps,  altar- 
cloths,  and  other  utenfils,  with  which  the  new  cha- 
pel is  crouded,  are  valued  at  upward  of  a  hundred 
rhoufand  fcudi. 

S.  Genuario  extra  Menia,  or  ad  Fores,  is  alfo  called 
4d  Corpus,  the  body  of  St.  Januarius  having  been 
tirft  interred  there  ;  and  dole  by  it  is  the  entrance  in- 
to the  catacombs,  which,  of  the  four  hitherto  dif- 
covered  at  Naples,  are  the   mod  fpacious  and  bei> 

preieryed. 

r  Such 
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"Such  as  are  of  opinion  that  thefe  Subterraneous- 
waults  were  made  by  the  primitive  Chriftians  for 
places  of  retreat,  from  the  violent  perfecution  of  the 
ragans,  may  eafily  be  confuted  from  a  bare  inspec- 
tion of  the  Neapolitan  catacombs,  which  are  hewn 
rout  of  a  rock ;  and  confequently  fo  great  a  work 
could  not  have  been  done  privately,  or  without  a. 
vaft'expence:  not  to  mention,  that  during  the  Su- 
periority of  the  Pagans,  the  number  of  Chriftians, 
either  in  Rome  or  in  Naples,  was  not  fo  confiderable 
as  to  accomplifh  it  in  a  fhort  time.  The  fandy  foil 
at  Rome,  perhaps,  would  not  admit  of  making  thefe 
fubterraneous  paftages  wider  than  what  we  actually 
find  them-,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  the 
cafe  is  quite  otherwife,  where  the  work  was  formerly 
carried  on  through  a  rock  -,  they  are  not  only  very 
lofty,  and  arched,  but  fo  broad,  that  fix  perfons  a- 
breaft  may  walk  in  them. 

That  the  Romans  buried  their  deceafed,  long  be- 
fore the  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity,  is  beyond  dis- 
pute ;  nor  could  the  Chriftians  want  fuch  fpacious  re- 
pofitories  for  their  dead.  The  bodies  are  here  depo- 
sited along  the  fides  of  the  wall,  in  fmall  cavities,  in' 
five  or  fix  rows  one  over  another,  and  the  cavity,  when 
full,  was  clofed  up  with  a  marble  flab  or  tiles  ;  but 
as  moft  of  thefe  are  now  removed,  fewer  Heathen  in- 
fcriptions  are  to  be  found  here  than  in  the  catacombs 
at  Rome.  The  bones,  laid  to  be  thole  of  the  primi- 
tive Chriftians,  have  been  removed  into  the  ccnfe- 
crated  vaults  of  the  churches-,  the  bones  that  now 
lie  heaped  up  here  being  chiefly  the  remains  of  thofe 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  the  year  1656.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  firft  vault,  in  St.  Genario's  catacombs, 
is  a  marble  bas-relief  of  St.  Januarius,  in  a  reclining 
pofture,  to  point  out  the  fpot  where  this  faint  has 
been  buried  fo  many  centuries.  Behind  it  is  the 
marble  feat  of  St.  Severus,  contiguous  to  the  grave 
wherein  he  was  firft  depofitell 

K  4.  ■  Near 
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Near  this  are  the  tombs  of  Agrippina,  Corenzo? 
and  other  faints,  together  with  a  mofaic  aitar  placed 
in  a  fmall  cavity  in  the  wall.  They  tell  you,  that 
in  mofb  places  there  are  three  paffages,  conftructed 
one  over  another  :  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  thofe  branch- 
ing out  are  very  narrow,  and  in  many  parts  walled 
up,  to  prevent  robbers  from  making  ule  of  them  as 
their  retreats.  Here  is  one  particular  vault  of  fuch 
a  height,  that  its  top  cannot  be  difcerned  by  the  light 
of  the  fiambeaux.  In  another  large  empty  vault, 
which  our  guide  told  us  was  the  cathedral  in  the  pri- 
mitive times,  are  two  large  pillars,  which  fupport  an 
arch  hewn  out  of  a  rock  ;  and  near  them  an  ancient 
bap  ti  fay. 

Every  curious  traveller,  who  is  defirous  of  reap- 
ing a  proper  advantage  from  his  travels  through  Italy, 
fhould  not  omit  fpending  ibme  days  in  obferving  the 
country,  round  Puzzuolo,  Cuma,  &c.  Jn  the  road 
leading  from  the  fuburbs  of  Chiaia  to  the  Grotto  del 
Mcnte  di  Paufilypo,  on  an  eminence  to  the  left,  is  a 
garden,  now  in  the  pofTefTion  of  Paolo  RufFo,  where 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  maufoleum.  It  was  ori- 
ginally in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  but  the  lower  part, 
which  is  ail  now  remaining,  refembles  a  large  oven  j 
but  a  guide  will  be  neceffary  to  find  the  way,  which, 
toward  the  cave  of  Paufilypo,  is  fo  narrow,  and  runs 
along  fuch  a  high  precipice,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
peribns  iubjeci  'to  fwimmings  in  the  head.  This 
piece  of  antiquity  is  faid  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  poet 
Virgil,  but  without  any  foundation  for  fuch  a  con- 
jecture. In  the  wall,  within,  are  ten  fmall  niches  or 
cavities,  intended  for  the  reception  of  urns. 

In  going  by  water  from  Naples  to  Puzzuolo,  not 
far  from  cape  Paufilypo,  you  pais  by  a  dome,  hewn 
cut  of  a  rock,  fuppoied  to-be  the  remains  of  a  temple 
of  Venus,  though  vulgarly,  for  what  reafon  1  know 
not,  called  la  Scuola  di "  Virgilio. 

Formerly,  in  going  from  Naples  to  Puzzuolo,  it 
w-01"! neceffary  to  crois  mount  Paufilypus,  which  was 

famous 
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famous  for  its  delightful  profped;    but  at  prefent 
Staat  trouble  is  faved  by  a  broad  fubterraneous  road 
hewn  through  the  mountain  in  a  ftraight  line.     The 
entrance  at  each  end  is  near  a  hundred  feet  high  ;  but 
toward  the  middle,  much  lower.     On  each  fide  of 
the  mountain,  near  the  middle,  two  large  vent-holes 
for  air  and  light,  are  cut  through  the  roof  of  this 
grotto.      The  light,  however,  is  not  fufficient,  and 
the  duft.  very  troublefome.     The  bottom  of  it  was, 
in  the  time  of  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples, 
paved  with  broad  ftones  like  the  city,  and  is  cleaned 
ieveral  times  a  year,  when  it  is  pretty  free  from  duft. 
The  breadth  is  between  eighteen  and  twenty  feet,  fo 
that  two  carriages  may  conveniently  pafs  one  another. 
The   length  of  this  fubterraneous  paffage  is  about 
three  hundred   and   forty-four  cannx,  or  fomething 
above  half  an  Italian  mile.   .  Near  the  middle  of  the 
paffage,  on  the  left,  is  a  fmall  chapel  or  oratory  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  in  which  a  lamp  is  kept  conftantly 
burning.     The  vulgar  afcribe  this  grotto  to  Virgil, 
whom  they  will  have  to  have  been  a  magician.     The 
Neapolitan  writers  in  general  pretend,  that  it   was 
the  work    of  one  Cocceius.      Seneca,  in   his  fifty- 
feventh  letter,  complains  greatly  of  its  dull  and  ob- 
fcurity.     Poffibly,  the  cutting  of  a  road  through  the 
mountain  might  not  at  firft  be  thought  of  -,  but  the 
large  quantity  of  ftones  that  were,  from  time  to  time, 
hewn  out  of  it  to  fupply  the  buildings  of  Naples 
and  Puzzuolo,    might   occafion  fuch    deep  evacua- 
tions on  both  fides,  that  at  laft,  for  the  benefit  of 
travellers,  they  determined  to  penetrate  through  the 
intermediate  fpace,  and  open  a  paffage  through  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain.     That  this  paffage  is  the 
effect  of  human  induftry,  is  evident  from  the  traces 
of  chiffels  and  other  tools.     The  earthquakes  which 
have  made  fuch  havock  in  thefe  parts,  have  hitherto 
fpared  this  ufeful  work. 

At  coming  out  of  the  grotto  of  Paufilypo,  the 

road  turns  on  the  right-hand,  and  brings  you  into  a 
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delightful  country,  decorated  with  vineyards,  through 
which  you  pafs  to  the  Lago  d'Agnano,  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  about  an  Italian  mile  in  circumference. 
In  lbme  parts  of  it,  about  high-water,  is  a  ftrong 
ebullition  ;  and,  on  approaching  near  it,  the  motion 
of  the  water  is  perceptible,  and  poffibly  proceeds 
from  the  violent  afcent  of  the  effluvia,  but  without 
the  leaft  degree  of  heat.  On  this  lake  ft  and  the  fu- 
datories  of  St.  Germano,  con  filling  of  lbme  apart- 
ments built  of  ftone,.  where  the  heat  and  fulphureous 
vapour  arifing  from  the  earth,  eafily  caufe  a  profule 
fweat. 

Within  lefs  than  a  hundred  paces  of  thefe  falubri- 
ous  fudatories,  is  a  final  1  natural  cavity,  known  by 
the  name  of  Grot t a  del  Cane,  or,  the  Dog's  Grotto ;  a 
dog  being  the  animal  commonly  pitched  upon,  to 
fhevv  the  iurprifing  effect  of  the  vapour  in  this  cavity. 
It  is  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  five  broad,  fix 
high,  and  twenty  paces  diftant  from  the  lake  of  Ag- 
nano.  The  ground  at  the  top  and  on  the  fides,  is 
of  a  du-fky  green  colour;  and  the  vapour  afcending 
in  it,  is  condenfed  into  very  clear  drops,  unlefs,  as 
this  effect  is  not  always  conftant,  thefe  rather  proceed 
from  the  rain-water  collected  from  the  hill  above  it. 

This  grotto  is  continually  open,  having  no  door 
to  it.  On  the  way  to  it  is  a  hut  where  dogs  are  kept 
purpofely,  to  (hew  ftrangers  the  effects  of  this  cave. 
The  owner. of  the  dog,  going  into  the  cavern,  holds 
the  creature  forcibly  down  to  the  ground,  when,  in 
a  minute  and  a  half,  or  two  minutes  time,  he  is 
feized  with  violent  convulfions,  which  continue  for  a 
minute  and  a  half  longer,  till  at  laft  he  lies  quite 
motionlefs.  The  man  indeed,  during  the  operation, 
is  almofb  on  his  knees,  but  keeps  his  head  up  as  high 
as  poffible,  that  the  vapours,  in  their  afcent,  may  not 
affect  him.  The  dog,  having  lain  between  two  and 
three  minutes,  in  all  appearance  dead,  is  thrown  into 
an  adjacent  lake,  where,  in  half  a  minute,  he  mews 
fcnic  figns  of  Ilk.  a#d  continues  giddy  for  about  a 

minute 
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minute  after  he  is  taken  out,  and  reels  in  walking: 
of  a  Hidden  recovers,  and  leaps  on  his  matter  with 
the  utrnoft  joy  and  fondnefs.  It  muft  however  be 
obferved,  that  if  any  creature  be  too  long  in  the 
o-rotto,  it  dies  irrecoverably  •,  and  that  fome  animals 
can  endure  it  much  longer  than  others. 

Properly  fpeaking,  it  is  not  the  water,  nor  any  par- 
ticular quality  in  the  lake  of  Agnano,   that  recovers 
the  dog  when  fcemingiy  dead,  but  the  frefh  air,  in 
which  alone,  though  much  flower,  the  animal  is  found 
to  come  to  himfelf.     In  this  cafe,  the  water  has  the 
fame  effect  as  on  a  perfon  in  a  fwoon,  by  invigorat- 
ing the  refpiration,  the  entire  fuppreffion  of  which 
would  otherwife  be  followed  by  certain  death.     The 
effluvia  which  float  copiouQy  near  the  bottom  of  the 
grotto,  and   never  rife  higher  than  ten  inches,  be- 
come mortal,  probably  by  their  fubtilty  flopping  the 
circulation   of  the   blood  ;    and  this  is  alio  evident 
from  the  d  infection  of  a  frog  which  died  in  this  ca- 
vern, not  the  leaft  air  being  perceivable  in  its  lungs. 
On  the  fame  account,  and  for  want  of  denfe  air,  or 
from  a  ftagnation  of  it,  a  lighted  torch  immediately 
goes  out,  when  lowered  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
grotto  to  within  ten  inches  of  the  bottom;   and  not 
only  the  flame  is  extinguished,    but  even  the  fnuff-, 
and  the  fmoke,  being  pre  fled  by  the  denfe  air  above, 
is  obferved  to  make  its  way  out  at  the  mouth  of  the 
grotto  forward,  not  in  a  perpendicular,  but  horizon- 
tal direction,  at  the  diftance  of  about  ten  inches  iron* 
the  bottom.     To  this  rarefaction  of  the  air  it  is  ow- 
ing, that  a  loaded  piece,  when  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  this  grotto,  will  not  go  off,  nor  will  the  powder 
take   fire ;  which  laft   is,  however,    effected  when  a- 
quantity  of  powder  is  fet  on  fire  by  means  of  a  train 
iaid  on  a   narrow  board,   whereby  the  vapour  at  the 
bottom  is  driven  out  of  the  grotto. 

About  three  Ita'ian  miles  from  the  extremity  of 
die  main  land,  lies  the  Uland  of'  Caprea,  fufficiently 
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noted  for  the  diffolute  life  of  Tiberius  in   his  infa- 
mous  retreat. 

On  the  right,  nearer  to  Puzzuolo,  lies  Monte  Sec- 
co,  on  which  are  only  a  few  fmall  lhrubs,  and  a 
Icind  of  broom.  The  fummk  of  this  mountain,  which 
was  anciently  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  is  now  funk  into 
a  concave  oval,  whofe  conjugate,  or  fhorteft  diame- 
ter, is  about  1000  feet,  arid  its  tranfverfe,  or  longeft, 
1246.  It  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Solfa- 
tara. 

A  lover  of  natural  curiofities  muft  be  highly  de- 
lighted here,  as  he  may  fee  Vefuvius  in  miniature, 
without  any  apparent  danger  or  trouble.  Though 
Vefuvius  is  two  German  miles  diftant  from  Solfa- 
tara,  thefe  two  yolcanos  have  a  communication  with 
each  other ;  it  being  obferved,  that  the  fmoke,  heat, 
and  force  of  the  fub terraneous  fire  are  lefs  violent  in 
Salfatara  when  Vefuvius  rages,  and  affords  a  vent  to 
the  fulphureous  vapours  •,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  of  the  former  increases  when  the  latter 
is  at  reft. 

On  the  furface  of  this  mountain  are  feveral  fiflures 
or  cracks  emitting  fmoke ;  in  proportion  as  they  are 
extended,  the  heat  is  increafed,  fo  that  at  laft  it  be- 
comes infupporrable.  A  fword,  or  other  piece  of 
iron,  being  held  over  one  of  thefe  fpiracles,  a  fweetifh 
kind  of  fluid  drops  from  it ;  but  a  piece  of  paper  is 
not  the  leaft  moiftened,  though  confined  for  a  long 
time  over  one  of  the  chafms,  but  becomes  very  dry 
and  ftiff.  The  ftones  near  thefe  holes  and  cracks 
feem  to  be  in  continual  motion  •,  and  fmall  ftones, 
dropped  into  thefe  holes,  are  ejefted  to  the  height  of 
twelve  feet,  and  fometimes  thrown  on  one  fide,  like 
the  more  ponderous  maffes  from  Vefuvius.  In  fome 
places  the  land,  by  the  force  of  the  vapours,  fp  rings 
up  and  down  near  the  fpiracles,  like  the  fparkling 
of  cyder  or  champaigne. 

,  The  ftones  near  thefe  apertures  are  covered  with 
a  yellow  fubftance,  refembiing  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
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boiled  hard,  with  a  white  effiorefcence  or  bloom  upon 
it,  which  they  fay  is  the  fal  ammoniac. 

At  the  time  I  vifited  Solfatara,  fome  workmen  were 
employed  on  a  vein  of  a  greyifli  kind  of  allies,  inter-* 
mixed  with  whitifh  fulphureous  ftones,  feveral  feet 
in  thicknefs.  Thefe  allies  exactly  refemble  thofe 
ejected  by  mount  Vefuvius  in  extraordinary  erup- 
tions, and  which  have  been  known  to  cover  the  ftreets 
of  Naples  five  or  fix  inches  deep.  They  alfo,  befide 
fulphur,  extract  vitriol,  of  a  fapphire  colour,  better  than 
that  of  Rome,  and  alfo  the  belt  kind  of  alum.  The  large 
leaden  kettles,  ufed  in  this  operation,  are  not  heated 
by  a  culinary  fire,  but  by  the  natural  heat  iffuing  thro* 
the  holes  in  the  ground  over  which  the  vefiels  are 
placed.  Befide  thefe,  this  diilrict  yields  excellent 
gypfum,  and  of  the  earth  itfelf  they  make  vafes  and 
cups,  which  are  drank  out  of,  and  reckoned  very 
beneficial  in  feveral  diforders.  The  hot  vapour,  if- 
fuing through  thefe  apertures,  is  faid  to  be  of  great 
ufe  in  pains  of  the  eyes,  ears,  limbs,  and  flomach ; 
the  head-ach,  bilious  fevers,  and  fterility. 

In  this  valley  was  formerly  a  boiling  lake  of  black 
water,  the  ebullition  in  which  fometimes  rofe  upward 
often  feet  high  :  but  nothing  of  this  is  now  to  be  feen, 
nor  is  there  any  rivulet  on  the  furface  of  the  ground 
in  all  this  plain.  There  are,  indeed,  fubterranean 
rivers,  one  of  which  directs  its  courfe  toward  Puz- 
zuolo.  The  foil  hereabout  is  fo  hollow,  that  it  is 
dangerous  riding  over  if:  On  a  fpot  near  the  place 
where  the  fulphureous  ftones  are  dug,  I  caufed  a 
hole  to  be  made  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  a  ftone, 
weighing  about  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  to  be 
thrown  into  it ;  upon  which  a  rumbling  noife  was 
immediately  perceived  under  the  ground,  like  that 
of  thunder,  or  the  difcharge  of  cannon  at  a  diftance  % 
and  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  found,  and  its 
various  repercufilons,  it  was  natural  to  conclude, 
that  it  was  reflected  through  a  great  many  caverns. 
In  feveral  places,  by  only  (tamping  on  the  ground 

with 
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•with  the  foot,  the  effect  was  exactly  like  that  of 
itriking  againft  a  vault.  The  fulphureous  effluvia 
of  Solfatara  frequently  reach  as  far  as  Naples,  and 
tarn ifh  the  marble  and  filver  utenfils. 

The  ancients,  milled  by  poetical  fables,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  giants  were  confined  in  the  abyfs, 
tinder  the  Solfatara,  and  that  the  effluvia  from  the 
earth  was  owirig  to'  their  eructations.  Even  Dio  him- 
felf  fays,  that  thefe  giants  often  appeared,  both  by. 
day  and  night,  before  fome  dreadful  eruption  of 
mount  Vefavius.  Nor  has  Chriftiahity  itfelf  banimed 
thefe  chimeras  *,  a  thoufand  idle  (lories  are  told  of 
fpirifs  frequently  appearing  on  fhe  borders  of  this 
mountain,  and  uttering  doleful  lamentations  :  whence 
the  vulgar  conclude,  that  thefe  fpiracles  extend  ei- 
ther to  hell,  or,  at  leafl,  to  purgatory.  Nor  are  the 
Capuchin  monks,  of  a  neighbouring  convent,  want- 
ing in  their  endeavours  to  propagate  fuch  ridiculous 
tales.  Their  church  is  built  on  the  fpot  where  St. 
Januarius  is  -faid  to  have  been  beheaded.  A  great 
teat  is.  continually  perceived  in  this  (tructure,  anct 
principally  iffues  from  fome  holes  before  the  high 
altar.  Here  is  an  elegant  marble  buft,  fuppofed  to 
reprefent  SC  Januarius,  and  faid  to  be  the  work  of  a 
Pagan  artift,  from  the  mere  defcription  of  that  faint, 
given  him  by  the  devout  women  who  gathered  up 
his  blood.  This  bull  fcrves  as  an  orio-inal  for  all 
fculptors  and  painters  in  their  ftatues  or  portraits  of 
St.  Januarius. 

Puzzoli  is  eight  Italian  miles  from  Naples,  and  de- 
rives its  Latin  name,  Piiteoli,  either  from  a  fulphu- 
reous vapour,  or  the  great  number  of  pytei  or  pits 
made  here,  by  carrying  on  the  fulphur  works,  and 
digging  for  fand,  which  was  here  anciently  found 
under  water,  and  very  good  for  buildings. 

The  fituation  of  the  city  is  on  a  declivity,   and  the 

many   beautiful  (tones  thrown  up  by  the  fea  on   the 

ftiore,  are  a  fufficient  proof  of  its  former  wealth  and 
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fplendor.  Many  of  them  are,  indeed,  of  a  blue  or 
red  colour  •,  but  others  are  verde  antico,  porphyry, 
&c.  and  feem  to  have  been  ufed  in  mofaic  works  ; 
among  them  are  alfo  frequently  found  agate,  corne- 
lian, amethyft,  jafper,  onyx,  beryl,  lapis  lazuli,  and 
the  like  j  and  many  of  them  cameos  and  intaglios. 
This  city  has  fuffered  very  much  from  the  devalua- 
tions of  war,  inundations,  and  earthquakes,,  efpeci- 
ally  from  the  latter,  in  the  year  1538. 

[Mr.  Sharpe  gives  us  a  ludicrous  tradition  relat- 
ing to  this  place,  as  follows :- "  I  am  not  to  tell- 

you  that  St.  Januarius  is  the  patron  of  Naples,  their 
guardian  faint.  There  is  a  famous  ftatue  of  him  at 
Puzzoli,  which  the  Saracens,  in  one  of  their  expedi- 
tions to  this  kingdom,  wantonly  defaced,  by  break- 
ing off  his  nofe,  which  one  of  them  carried  away  in 
his  pocket.  Upon  this,  itorms  arofe^  and  continued 
blowing  lb  violently  that  they  could  never  put  to  fea; 
till  providentially  feme- of  them  thought  it  was  owing 
to  the  refentment  of  the  image,  who  would  not  be 
appeafed  ib  long  as  his  nofe  was  in  their  pofTeflion  1 
upon  which  they  threw  it  into  the  fea;  and  fine 
weather  immediately  fucceecling,  they  failed  profpe- 
roufly  to  their  havens.  In  the  mean  while,  the  ar- 
tifts  endeavoured  to  repair  the  image  with  a  new 
nofe  ;  but  neither  art  nor  force  could  fafren  one  on : 
at  length,  feme  fimermen  took  up  the,  original  nofe 
in  their  nets  ;  but  disregarding  it,  becaufe  they  did 
not  know  what  it  was,  they  flung  it  again  into  the. 
fea ;  neverthelefs,  the  nofe  continuing  to  offer  itfelf 
to  their  nets  in  whatever  place  they  fifhed,  they  be- 
gan to  conceive  it  mufl  be  fo  me  thing  fupernatural. 
One  of  them,  more  cunning  than  the  others,  fug-* 
gelled  it  might  be  the  nofe  of  the  faint  j  upon  which 
they  applied  it  to  the  ftatue,  to  examine  whether  it. 
fitted,  and  immediately,  without  any  cement,  it 
united  fo  exactly,  as  hardly  to  leave  any  appearance 
of  a  fear  -%  in  which  ftate  we  now  fee  it.5'.- ] 

Pu-zzol* 
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Puzzoli  has  a  very  commodious  harbour,  and  in 
it  fourteen  piers,  rifing  above  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter, which  were,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  joined 
together  by  arches.  The  pillars  are  built  with  large 
blocks  of  that  fpecies  of  ftone  called  pperno,  faced 
with  brick- work;  and  the  interftices  are  filled  up 
with  a  very  hard  mortar,  made  with  Puzzoli  fand. 

We  now  return  back  acrofs  the  country,  to  Lo- 
retto,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic.  In  the  way 
between  Rome  and  Loretto,  lies  the  city  of  Spoleto, 
fituated  on  the  acclivity  of  a  mountain  :  it  is  a  town 
of  mean  appearance,  but,  like  others  of  the  lower  clafs 
in  Italy,  contains  many  romantic  infcriptions  concern- 
ing its  antiquity,  and  other  trifling  occurrences  which 
have  happened  there. 

Loretto  is  famous  throughout  the  whole  Chrif- 
tian  world,  for  the  Cafa  Santa,  or  houfe  in  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  faid  to  have  dwelt  at  Nazareth.  It  is 
pretended  to  have  been  carried  by  angels  through 
the  air,  in  the  month  of  May  1291,  out  of  Galilee 
to  Terfato  in  Dalmatia  -,  and  from  thence  four  years 
and  a  half  afterward  to  Italy:  in  which  country, 
about  midnight,  on  the  10th  of  December  1294,  it 
was  firft  fet  down  in  a  wood,  in  the  territory  of  Re- 
canati,  about  a  thoufand  paces  from  the  fea.  If  we 
will  believe  Turfellini,  all  the  trees,  on  the  arrival 
of  this  facred  manfion,  bowed  with  the  profoundefr 
reverence,  and  continued  in  that  pofture  till  they 
gradually  withered.  But  this  pious  wood,  through 
the  irreverence  of  the  inhabitants,  was  rooted  up  in 
1575,  in  order  to  improve  the  land. 

A  rich  and  devout  lady,  called  Laureta,  being  a6 
that  time  the  owner  of  the  plaee>  the  holy  houie 
was  from  her  called  the  houfe  of  Laureta.  This  holy 
manfion  did  not,  however,  continue  long  in  this 
place,  the  barbarities  committed  by  banditti,  who 
infefted  the  road  leading  thither,  deterred  pilgrims 
from  reforting  to  it  to  pay  their  devotions ;  io  that, 
at  the  end  of  eight  months,  the  angels  again  took  it 
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lip,  and  depofited  it  on  a  hill,  about  a  thoufan  1  paces 
nearer  to  Racanati.  This  place  belonged  to  two 
brothers,  who  at  firft  received  this  invaluable  prefent 
with  the  greateft  joy ;  but  the  profits  arifing  from  the 
refort  of  lb  many  pilgrims,  and  the  rich  offerings 
they  brought  to  the  holy  houfe,  raifed  fuch  feuds 
betwixt  them,  as  terminated  in  a  duel,  in  which  both 
were  killed  on  the  fpot.  To  prevent  the  like  mif- 
fortunes  for  the  future,  the  holy  Virgin  again  direct- 
ed the  angels  to  remove  her  houfe  a  bow-fhot  fur- 
ther up  the  country,  to  an  eminence,  about  two  thou- 
faild  geometrical  paces  from  the  fea,  and  is  the  place 
where  it  now  (lands.  This  happened  a  few  months 
after  it  had  been  placed  on  the  eftate  of  thofe  conten- 
tious brothers.  And  it  is  believed,  as  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  Cafa  Santa  had,  within  a  year  after  its 
arrival  in  Italy  from  Dalmatia,  changed  its  place  three 
times  in  the  diflrict  of  Recanati. 

The  Roman  Catholic  writers  are  at  a  lofs  for  an 
anfwer  to  the  objection,  that  the  Cafa  Santa  had  been 
near  two  hundred  years  in  Italy,  before  any  author 
of  that  country  mentioned  it,  But  what  fufficiently 
contradicts  the  account  of  the  Italian  monks,  are 
thofe  given  by  St.  Vincent  and  other  writers,  with 
regard  to  the  Virgin's  houfe,  which  thev  affirm  was 
Hill  (landing  at  Nazareth,  when,  according  to  the 
computation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Recanati.,  it  had 
been  Ions;  famous  among;  them.  However,  after 
the  time  of  pope  Pius  ,11.  authors  make  more  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  Madonna  of  Loretto,  to  whom 
his  holinefs  in  perfon  offered  a  golden  cup,  in  pur- 
iuance  Of  a  vow,  with  an  infeription  on  it  iuitable  to 
the  occafion.  This  offering,  and  the  omn  potence 
dcribed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  his  holinefs,  had  not 
the  deli  red  effect  •,  for  he  died  that  very  year  at  An- 
cona,  and  even  of  the  fame  complication  of  dilbrderss 
againfl  which  he  had  recourle  to  her  affiftance. 

With  regard  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  Cafa  Santa,. 
Terfellina  fays   it  is  about  forty  feet  long,  aim  oft 
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rwenty  broad,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height  v 
but  by  a  more  accurate  furvey  and  menfuration,  the 
houfe  is  actually  forty  three  palmi  wanting  two  inches 
long  in  the  infide,  eighteen  palmi  four  inches  broad, 
and  twenty-fix  palmi  in  height.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  length  is  thirty-one  feet  three  quarters,  the 
breadth  thirteen  feet  three  inches,  and  the  height 
eighteen  feet  nine  inches,  Englilh  meafure,  reckon- 
ing a  palmi  and  a  half  equal  to  thirteen  inches.  In 
the  center,  where  the  roof  clofes,  it  is  five  palmi 
higher  than  at  the  fides.  Formerly  the  roof  was 
made  of  timber  only  •,  but  left  the  great  number  of 
lights  continually  burning  there  fhouid  happen  to  {et 
it  on  fire,  pope  Clement  VII.  erected  an  arched  roof; 
and  to  prevent  any  damage  to  the  houfe,  by  mak- 
ing this  alteration,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  ftrengthen 
its  foundation,  it  was  ftrongly  compacted  with  rafters,, 
planks,  and  cords,  and  fufpended  by  machines  and 
pullies,  till  the  walls  were  carried  high  enough  to  be 
joined  with  thofe  of  the  old  ftructure.  They  alfo 
took  an  opportunity  of  making  an  alteration  in  the 
doors ;  for  there  being  only  one  entrance  on  the  north 
fide,  which  was  the  front,  it  was  inconvenient,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prodigious  concourfe  of  people  who  vi- 
fited  this  holy  manfion  ;  and  therefore  it  was  thought 
advifable  to  wall  up  this  entrance,  and  make  three 
others,  two  for  the  people,  and  a  third  for  the  clergy, 
and  thofe  they  pleafed  to  introduce  into  the  moft  fa- 
cred  part  of  the  chapel.  Thefe  breaks,  however, 
were  not  begun  without  previous  fallings,  prayers, 
and  other  ceremonies,  performed  by  the  pope's  or- 
der. It  is  pretended  that  the  architect  Nerucio,  who 
undertook  the  repairing  of  this  houfe,  beginning  his 
work  before  the  proper  preparations  were  performed, 
was  feized  with  a  fudden  indifpofition,  which  aimed 
coft  him  his  life.  The  window  on  the  weft  fide,  op- 
pofite  to  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  alfo  at 
the  fame  time  enlarged,  and  fecured  with  bars  cf 
iron  gilt.      The  beams,  tiles,  and  other  materials, 
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that  were  taken  away  in  making  thefe  repairs,  are  de- 
posited under  the  floor  of  the  Cafa  Santa^  that  they 
might  not  be  carried  to  other  places,  and  expofed  as 
reliques,  to  the  prejudice  of  Loretto.  With  this 
view,  people  are  alfo  perfuaded  to  believe,  that  there 
are  numberiefs  inftanees  of  perfons,  who,  by  prefum- 
ing  to  carry  away  clandeftinely,  the  leaft  bit  of  flone 
or  mortar,  belonging  to  this  facred  houfe,  have 
brought  upon  themfelves  difeafes,  and  numberiefs 
other  misfortunes  :  nor  could  they  ever  reft,  till  they 
had  reftored  what  they  had  unjuftly  taken  from  the 
Cafa  Santa.  The  people  muft  therefore  think  it  no 
fmall  favour  to  kifs  the  wails  of  this  holy  houfe. 
This  edifice  is  manifeftly  built  of  bricks,  of  an  un- 
equal fize  •,  though  the  popifh  writers  will  have  it, 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  unknown  (lone.  On  the  cieling 
is  painted  the  affumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  buc 
almoft  defaced  by  the  fmoke  of  fuch  a  number  of 
lamps  continually  burning  in  this  houfe. 

On  the  top  of  Cafa  Santa  is  a  fmall  tower,  which 
the  Romans  cannot  deny  to  be  the  work  of  Chrifti- 
ans  -,  becaufe  it  doth  not  feem  in  the  leaft  probable, 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  fuch  an  ornament  on  her 
mean  habitation.  The  two  fmall  bells  in  the  tower, 
are  only  rung  in  violent  ftorms  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, in  confidence  that  their  found  only  will  difperfe 
any  tempeft,  and  prevent  its  ill  erfedts. 

In  the  Cafa  Santa  is  a  fmall  place,  which  may  be 
efteemed  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  feparated  from 
the  other  part  by  a  filver  baluftrade,  and  has  a  gate 
of  the  fame  metal.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  fpot  where 
the  holy  Virgin  was  fitting  when  the  angel  Gabriel 
appeared  to  her.  The  filver  baluftrade  was  the  gift 
of  cardinal  Portocarrero,  and  the  gate  of  Magalotti. 
The  window  through  which  the  angel  came  into  the 
houfe,  is  fhewn  on  the  weft  fide  the  holy  manfion. 

The  image  of  the  Virgin  is  of  cedar,  five  palmi 
in  height ;  and  the  divine  infant,  which  is  of  the 
fame  wood,  on  her  right  arm,  not  quite  two  palmi. 
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She  holds  in  her  left-hand  a  globe,  and  two  finger? 
of  her  right  hand  are  extended,  as  if  giving  her  bene- 
diction. The  faces  of  both  thefe  images  are  covered 
with  a  kind  of  filver  varnifh  •,  but  fo  tarniihed  with 
the  continual  fmoke  of  the  lamps,  that  the  holy 
Virgin  wants  only  a  thicker  upper-lip  to  make  her 
a  compleat  negro.  The  garment  of  the  holy  infant 
is  of  a  flame  colour  -,  but  that  of  his  mother  azure, 
with  which  ihe  is  lb  modeftly  dreffed,  that  nothing 
of  the  ftatue  is  feen  except  the  face,  and  the  tip  of 
the  toes.  The  mantle  hanging  down  her  moulders 
is  of  the  fame  colour,  and  diffemmated  with  liars  of 
gold  ;  her  hair  is  parted,  fome  hanging  on  her  fhoul- 
'  ders,  and  fome  down  her  back.  On  her  head  is  a 
triple  crown  of  gold,  adorned  with  pearls  and  dia- 
.  monds  •,  and  a  fmallerone  of  the  fame  kind,  is  placed 
.  en  the  infant  Jefus.  Both  were  the  gift  of  Lewis  XIII. 
.of  France,  and  are  valued  at  feventy-five  thoufand 
fcudi  or  crowns. 

•The  gold  chains,  rings,  and  jewels,  wherewith  this 
image  is  loaded,  I  will  pafs  over,  as  they  are  fo  often 
varied  and  changed ;  feveral  being  frequently  depo- 
fited  in  the  treafury  to  make  room  for  new  ones.  Her 
apparel  is  not  always  the -fame,  being  often  varied  ; 
during  the  feven  days  of  pafiion-week,  fhe  is  dreifed 
in  black,  and  every  day  furnifhed  with  a  frefh  fuit. 
A  great  deal  of  ceremony  is  ufed  in  dreffing  and  un- 
.drefling  the  image ;  bowing  with  the  moil  profound 
reverence,  whilft  the  fpectators  petition  the  fiatue 
with  loud  invocations,  the  noife  of  which  increafes 
as  the  priePcs  proceed  in  undrefiing  the  image ;  fan- 
cying, perhaps,  that  their  cries  and  ejaculations  muft 
fooner  reach  the  heart  of  a  naked  virgin,  than  when 
me  is  dreffed .  The  fculptor  has  taken  care  that  the 
modefly  of  the  priefts  mould  not  be  offended  at  the 
'fight  of  a  female  ftatue  naked,  by  adding  a  proper 
drapery.  The  chief  ornaments  with  which  this  image 
is  generally  decorated,  are  i.  A  jewel  let  in  gold, 
confuting  of  thirteen  rubies,  fixty-lix  emeralds,  three 
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hundred  and  forty-one  diamonds :  it  was  an  offering 
of  Anne,  princefs  of  Neuburg,  andconfort  to  Charles  II. 
king  of  Spain.  2.  A  gold  crucifix,  fet  with  feveral 
large  and  beautiful  emeralds,  the  gift  of  cardinal 
Paolo  Sfondrata.  3.  Two  large  pearls  fet  in  gold, 
hanging  on  the  divine  infant's  head  ;  prefented  by  a 
princefs  of  Darmftadt.  4.  A  crucifix  fet  with  dia- 
monds, given  by  cardinal  Marefcotto.  5  and  6.  Two 
other  crucifixes,  fet  with  rubies  and  diamonds,  of- 
fered by  the  cardinals  Barberini  and  Corfi.  7.  The 
collar  and  badge  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  fet  with  large 
topazes,  fapphires,  rubies,  and  emeralds";  the  gift 
of  Catherine,  wife  of  Gabriel  Bethlen  Gabor,  prince 
of  Tranfylvania.  8.  A  large  golden  heart,  fufbended 
on  a  gold  chain,  fet  with  rubies  and  diamonds ;  of- 
fered by  Maximilian  I.  elector  of  Bavaria.  9.  A  cluf- 
ter  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  fet  in  gold, 
on  which  is  a  pelican  feeding  her  young  ones  with 
her  blood,  reprefented  by  a  very  lirge  and  beautiful 
ruby  at  her  bread ;  an  offering  of  the  dutchefs  of 
Ucceda.  10.  A  large  emerald,  fet  round  with  dia- 
monds and  rubies,  which  hangs  on  one  fide  of  the 
infant's  hands ;  the  gift  of  the  dutchefs  cle  Salviati. 
11.  Three  admirable  emeralds  fet  in  gold,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  diamonds  and  other  emeralds ;  prefented 
by  Violanta  Beatrix,  a  princefs  of  the  houfe  of  Ba- 
varia, and  widow  of  Ferdinand,  hereditary  prince  of 
Florence.  The  niche  in  which  the  image  is  placed, 
is  adorned  with  feventy  one  large  Bohemian  topazes, 
the  offering  of  the  cavalier  Capra. 

On  the  right  fide  is  a  gold  frame  of  an  angel,  pro- 
fufely  decorated  with  diamonds  and  other  jewels  ; 
one  of  his  knees  is  inclined,  as  offering  a  golden 
heart,  let  with  large  diamonds,  terminating  in  a 
flame,  which  glitters  with  rubies  and  pearls,  with  a 
lamp  continually  burning  over  it.  This  piece,  faid 
to  have  coil  fifty  thoufand  ducats,  was  offered  by 
Maria  Beatrix  Eieanora,  of  the  houfe  of  Eire,  queen 
of  king  James  II.  of  England,  that  by  the  interceflion 
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of  the  Virgin  fhe  might  have  a  Ton.  Accordingly, 
foon  after,  as  is  faid,  her  de  fires  were  accomplished 
in  a  fon,  the  pretender  to  the  Britifh  crown. 

On  the  left  fide  of  the  ftatue  of  the  Virgin,  is  an 
angel  of  filver  in  the  above-mentioned  poflure,  of- 
fering a  goldsn  heart,  crowned  with  glittering  pearls, 
emeralds,  and  diamonds,  and  like  the  former,  ter- 
minating in  a  flame.  This  was  the  gift  of  Laura 
Martinozzia,  widow  of  Alphonfo  IV.  duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  mother  of  the  above-mentioned  queen  of 
England. 

On  the  right-hand  of  the  Virgin,  is  a  fta'ue  of  an 
angel,  weighing  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds. 
He  is  reprefenced,  offering,  on  a  cufhion  of  the  fame 
metal,  an  infant  of  gold,  which  weighs  twenty-four 
pounds.  This  was  a  prefent  from  Lewis  XIII.  of 
France,  given  purfuant  to  a  vow  at  the  birth  of  the 
dauphin,  who  was  afterward  Lewis  XIV.  Befide 
this,  there  are  many  other  images  of  children,  both 
in  gold  and  filver  ;  alfo  feveral  other  valuable  votive 
pieces :  but  to  enumerate  them  all,  would  tire  the 
reader's  patience. 

The  robe  in  which  this  image  was  dreffed,  when 
brought  from  Dalmatia  to  Italy,  is  made  of  red  camb- 
let,  and  kept  in  a  cafltet  of  glafs.  The  cup,  out  of 
which  both  the  Virgin  and  her  infant  are  faid  to 
have  eal;en  and  drank,  is  fhaped  like  a  porringer,  or 
fhallow  bowl.  It  is  made  of  earth,  and  glazed,  but 
now  fct  in  filver.  This  verTel  is  not  only  killed,  but 
rofaries,  agni  Dei,  crucifixes,  and  p^per  caps,  with 
the  Virgin  of  Loretto  painted  on  them,  are  rubbed 
:f  <infc  it,  from  a,  firm  periuafion,  that  they  become 
a  fpecific  remedy  againft  the  head  ach  and  other  dif- 
eafe  -.  An  ague  is  laid  to  have  been  perfectly  cured, 
by  only  drinking  a  little  cold  water  out  of  this  vcf- 
fcl :  even  the  oil  and  wax  of  the  lamps  and  candles 
burning  before  the  image,  are  not  without  iheir  me- 
dicinal and  anodyne  qualities.  Befide  the  above  difb, 
'         are  feveral  other  pieces  of  furniture  belonging 
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to  the  holy  Virgin,  but  very  mean.  Under  the  image 
is  the  hearth,  or  fire-place,  where  fhe  ufed  to  dreis 
her  victuals,  ,  and  is  now  called  Sacrofanffius  Caminus. 

Before  the  holy  Virgin,  feventeen  golden  lamps 
are  continually  burning.  Among  the  thirty-feven 
iilver  lamps,  burning  in  the  other  part  of  the  Cafa 
Santa,  feveral  weigh  fifty,  eighty,  a  hundred ;  and 
four  of  them  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds. 
For  fupplying  all  thefe  lamps  with  oil,  legacies  have 
been  left,  and  annual  penfions  appropriated  by  the 
perfons  who  offered  them.  The  altar  (lands  in  the 
middle  of  the  party-wall,  which  feparates  the  Sanc- 
tum SanEtorum  from  the  other  part  of  the  chapel.  It 
is  infulated,  and  does  not  intercept  the  full  view  of 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  ftands  high  and  for- 
ward in  the  fanctuary  of  the  chapel  behind  the  altar. 
The  Roman  Catholics  pretend,  that  this  altar  was 
made  by  the  apoftles  themfelves,  and  brought  hither 
from  Galilee,  with  the  holy  houfe.  On  it  is  a  qua- 
drangular ftone,  uDon  which  St.  Peter  is  faid  to  have 
celebrated  the  firft  mafs.  The  rich  Palliotto^  embel- 
lifhed  with  jafper,  laps  lazuli  and  agate,  was  an  of- 
fering of  Cofmo  II.  great  duke  of  Tufcany. 

Over  the  window,  through  which  the  angel  Ga- 
briel entered  the  houfe  at  the  annunciation,  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  crucifixion,  pretended  to  have  been  brought 
hither  by  the  apoftles,  and  faid  to  have  been  executed 
by  St.  Luke. 

The  prefent  pavement  of  the  Cafa  Santa  confifls 
of  fquare  pieces  of  white  and  red  marble.  The  walls 
feem  formerly  to  have  been  plaiftered  with  mortar, 
part  of  which,  here  and  there,  with  the  portrait  of 
the  Virgin,  and  a  group  of  angels  painted  on  it,  is 
ftill  remaining. 

The  outfide  of  the  Cafa  Santa,  notwithftanding 
the  mean  appearance  of  the  walls  within,  is  fplen- 
didly  decorated  with  the  moil  coftly  marble,  fo  con- 
trived, as  to  ferve  as  a  cafe  for  it,  a  fmall  interval 
being  left  between  the  marble  and  the  brick  walls  of 
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the  holy  man  (ion.  This  is  partly,  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  veneration  entertained  for  thefe  facred  materials, 
and  partly  to  an  apprehenfion,  that  they  would  not. 
admit  this  new  unhallowed  marble  in  contact  with 
them,  but  repel  them  with  fuch  violence,  as  by  the 
fhock  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  workmen-;  which, 
if  we  will  believe  tradition,  formerly  happened  to 
fome  foolith  builders,  who  were  defirous  of  itrength- 
ening  thefe  facred  walls  by  fome  new  additions. 

This    marble   ftructure,   which  inclofes   the   Cafa 
Santa,   was  begun    by   pope  Leo  X.  in    15 14,  and 
though  not   quite  finiihed,  confecrated   in   1538  by. 
pope  Paul  III.      It  was  at  lafi;  compleated  in   1579* 
and  pope  Gregory   XIII.  had  the  honour  of  putting 
the  fioifning  hand  to   this   fplendid   fcruclure.       It 
Hands  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  fpacious  church,  which 
preferves  it  from  the  injuries  of  wind   and  weather. 
The  pilgrims  commonly  perform  their  firft  proceffion 
by  going  round  the  holy  houfe  on  their  knees,  though 
they  are  under  no  particular  injunction  to  do  this-, 
but   left  to   the  dictates  of  their  devotional  zeal  to 
make  this  kneeling,  circuit  as  often  as  they  pleaie.     It 
is  about  fifty  feet  in   length,  thirty  in  breadth,  and 
the  fame  in  hei.ihth  ;  and  the  materials  employed  are 
all  of  the  whitefc  Carrara  marble.     The  two  longer 
ikies  are  each  embellilhed  with  fix  Corinthian  pillars 
of  variegated   marble  ;    and  the  two  ihorter,    with 
four  each.     In  the  inter-columniations  are  bas-reliefs, 
repre  fen  ting   the   moil  remarkable   incidents  in   the 
life  of  the  Virgin  ;    between  thefe  ten  flatues  of  the 
prophets,  and  above  them  the  ten   fibyls.      Among 
the  prophets,  on  the  fouth  fide,  David  with  the  head 
of'  Gohah  at  his  feet,  is  particularly  admired  for  its 
curious  workman'mip  •,  and  on  the  north  fide  is  a  groupe 
reprefenting  the   efpoufals  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  boy 
playing  with  a  dog  ;  while  his  mother,  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  beholds  him  with  a  countenance  full  of 
the   utmoil    maternal   tendernefs,    the   expreilicn   of 
::i  is  truly  admirable.     It  was  defigned  and  be- 
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01m  by  Contucci,  but  finiOied  by  Rafaelle  du  Monte 
Lupone  and  .Tribulp.,  which  laft  artift  alto  performed 
the  famous  ftatue,  reprefenting  a  man  breaking  a 
flick.  On  the  eaft  fide,  in  a  bas-relief,  exhibiting 
the  extraordinary  conveyance  of  the  Cafa  Santa, 
through  the  air,  is  a  peafant  driving  his  afs,  the 
expreilion  of  which  cannot  be  viewed  without  plea- 
fure. 

No  perfon  is  admitted  with  a  fword,  or  other  wea- 
pon, which  mud  be  delivered  to  an  ecclefiaftic,  who 
fits  over  againft  the  door  of  the  fanctuary,  and  alfo 
receives  the  little  pecuniary  gratuities  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church.  A  fcudi  is  fufficient  for  a  com- 
pany of  two  or  three  perfons  to  give,  and  the  like 
fum  is  required  for  feeing  the  treafury.  But  it  is 
quite  otherwife  with  regard  to  the  prefents  offered  by 
pilgrims,  which  may  be  eafily  imagined  to  amount 
annually  to  many  thoufand  ducats. 

The  extraordinary,  and  almoft  divine  worfhip  paid 
by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  very  well 
known  :  and  fmce  the  veneration  for  reiiques  has,  in 
the  laft  century,  been  carried  to  an  exorbitant  pitch, 
it  may  be  eafily  concluded,  what  a   continual  refort 
of  people  mull  be  to  a  houfe  where  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  born,  brought  up,  efpoufed,  and  lived  after  mar- 
riage ;  in  which  alfo  our  Saviour's  incarnation  was 
revealed  to  her,  where  fne  was  overfhadowed  by  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  and  laitly,  where  our  Saviour  himfelf 
paffed  a  great  part  of  his  life.     From  this  laft  circum- 
ftance,  fome  Roman  Catholics,  when  alked  why  this 
reiique  preferably  to  any  other  memorial  of  the  evan- 
gelical  hiftory,    efpecially   the    holy  fepulchre,    was 
brought  away   from  the  infidels  by  the  miniftry  of 
angels    and   removed   into   Europe  ?      anfwer,    that 
among  other  reafons  it  arofe  from  that  natural  fond- 
nefs  our  Saviour,  like  other  men,  always  retained  for 
a  place  where,  in  his  youthful  days,  he  had  palled 
&>  many  agreeable  hours. 

The 
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The  number  of  pilgrims  who  vifited  this  holy  houfe, 
is  faid,  formerly,  for  feveral  years  fucceffively,  to 
have  amounted  to  two  hundred  thoufand.  But  the 
Protectant  doctrine,  fmce  the  reformation,  has  given 
a  fevere  blow  to  the  fale  of  indigencies  ;  and  even 
the  zeal  of  thofe  who  (till  adhere  to  the  Roman  church, 
is  greatly  abated  with  regard  to  tirefome  pilgrimages  : 
fo  that,  at  prefent,  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  an- 
nually repair  hither  for  the  fake  of  devotion,  feldom 
exceeds  forty  or  fifty  thoufand.  Not  many  years  fince, 
nine  thoufand  pilgrims  were  at  Loretto  at  one  time ; 
and  it  may  eaiily  be  conceived,  what  confufiou  fuch 
a  number  of  people  mull  occafion  in  this  little  town. 
Some  come  a-foot,  others  fide  on  afTes  or  horfes. 
The  female  pilgrims,  whofe  circumftances  enable 
them  to  be  at  the  expence,  generally  chufe  to  come 
to  Loretto  in  carriages  j  and,  as  large  companies 
frequently  travel  together,  many  diverting  incidents 
often  happen  on  the  road.  As  foon  as  they  reach 
the  paved  way  leading  down  a  hill  into  the  fuburbs* 
they  begin  fmging  fome  hymn,  which  continues  till 
they  enter  the  church.  But  if  the  company  be  too 
large,  the  ceremony  of  going  on  their  knees  round 
the  Cafa  Santa  is  omitted,  and  they  mud  make  ufe 
of  fome  other  method  to  fhew  their  devotion.  The 
poor  pilgrims  are  received  into  an  hofpital,  where 
they  are  provided  with  beds,  as  alio  bread  and  wine, 
eyery  morning  and  evening,  for  three  days.  The 
greateft  concourfe  at  Loretto,  is  from  the  beginning 
of  May  till  the  middle  of  July ;  great  numbers  are 
alfo  to  be  feen  in  September,  it  having  been  revealed 
to  Paulus  a  Syiva  in  a  vifion,  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  born  on  the  eighth  day  of  that  month. 

The  large  church,  which  entirely  covers  the  Cafa 
Santa^  is  built  of  Iftrian  ftone,  which  very  much  re- 
fern  bles  that  of  Tivoli  ftone,  ufed  at  Rome.  The 
iron  grates  before  the  feveral  chapels  in  the  church, 
were  forged  out  of  the  fetters  of  four  thouiand  Chrif- 
tians,  who,  by  the  naval  victory  of  Lepanto,  in  the 
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time  of  pope  Pius  V.  in  1571,  were  releafed  from 
Turkifh  flavery.  Several  confeflionals  are  placed  up 
and  down  in  the  church,  with  fuperfcriptions  over 
j:hem,  indicating  in  what  language  flrangers  may 
confefs,  and  receive  abfolution.  Above  twenty  Je- 
iliits  attend  conftantly  as  conferlors,  and  among  thefe 
a  perfon  of  any  European  nation,  may  find  one  at 
leaft,  who  underftands  his  native  language. 

The  many  maffes  founded  here  for  ever,  befide 
others  that  are  well  paid  for,  and  faid  daily  on  parti- 
cular occafions,  enable  the  Cafa  Santa  to  maintain 
eighty  chaplains,  who  with  the  canons,  beneficia- 
ries and  ecclefiaftics,  vifiting  Loretto  out  of  devo- 
tion, con^antly  perform  this  effential  part  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  religion.  The  number  of  the  maffes  daily  faid 
in  the  Cafa  Santa,  and  in  the  great  church  which  fur- 
rounds  it,  amount-  to  a  hundred  and  twenty- three  ; 
and  in  the  whole  year,  to  forty-four  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-five. 

The  eunuchs  alfo  who  belong  to  the  choir  of  the 
holy  chapel  fay  maffes  here  ;  and,  on  fuch  occafions, 
carry  their  tefticles  about  them  in  a  fmall  box  :  con- 
cluding, by  mathematical  calculation,  that  rVo-  and 
-i4o-  are  always  equal  to  an  integer  This  practice  is 
feldom  heard  of  at  Rome  ;  but  in  the  upper  parts  or. 
Italy  is  very  common. 

The  walls  of  the  church  of  Loretto  were  formerly 
hung  with  a  multitude  of  pictures  and  votive  pieces  ; 
fome  of  wood,  fome  brafs,  and  others  of  wax  -,  but 
the  number  of  thefe  beginning  to  obfcure  the  church, 
and  not  adding  greatly  to  its  elegance,  it  was  decreed, 
in  the  year  1673,  to  remove  the  major  part  of  them, 
and  apply  the  filver  and  gold  to  better  ufes.  In  the 
church  near  the  Cafa  Santa-,  is  flill  a  picture  of  a  priefl 
offering  his  entrails  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  occa- 
fion  of  this  picture,  according  to  the  infcription  un- 
der it,  is  as  follows.  The  priefl  was  by  birth  a  Dal- 
matian, lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century, 
and  entertained  a  high  veneration  for  the  Madonna  di 
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Loretto.     It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  taken  priSoner 
by  the  Turks,  and  follcited  to  embrace  the  Mahome- 
tan and  abjure  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  but  he  not  only 
rejected  their  propofals,  and  oppofed  their  menaces, 
but  alio  never  ceaied  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Chrift, 
and   the  holy  Virgin.      Being  afked   the  reafon   for 
fuch  continual  invocations,  he   anfwered,  that  thefe 
names /were  imprinted  on  his  heart,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  forbear.    Upon  their  threaten- 
ing to  tear  his  heart  and  bowels  out  of  his  body,  if 
he  did  not  defift  from  his  invoca  ions,  and  renounce 
Chrift  and   Mary,  he  replied,  the  rirft  was  in  their 
power  j  but  the  latter  impoffible  for  them  to  perform. 
Upon  this   the  Turks  immediately  put  their  threats 
in  execution  \  but  the  pried,  in  the  midft  of  his  tor- 
ture, perfiited   in  calling  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  pro- 
mising, at  the  fame  vtime,  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto. 
They  therefore  put  his  heart  and  the  entrails  into  his 
hands,  telling  him  by  way  of  farcafm,  that  he  might 
now  perform  his  vow,  and  carry  his  offering   to  Lo- 
retto.     Bur,  to  their  aftonifhment,  the  martyr  role 
immediately,  and  with  his  heart  and  entrails   in  his 
hands,  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  arrived  at  Lo- 
retto, where  he  (hewed  his  mangled  body ;  and  after 
offering  his  heart  and  entrails,  relating  the  whole  af- 
fair, and  receiving  the  holy  facrament,  he  expired. 
The  Jefuit  Terfellina  adds,  that  thefe  entrails  hung 
a  lon1^  time  in  the  church,  as  a  memorial  of  the  mi- 
racle •,  but  decaying  by  length  of  time,  they  were 
taken  away,  and  their  place  Supplied  by  a  representa- 
tion of  them  cut  in  wood.     Pope  Paul  III.  however, 
ordered  the  latter  to  be  removed,    the  vulgar  begin-, 
ninp-  to  render  more  homage  to  them,  than  even  to 
the'Virgin  Mary  herfelf. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  many  Silver  tablets  and 
votive  pieces,  which  make  but  little  Show,  are  melted 
down,  and  Sent  to  the  mint  to  be  coined  ;  as  alio,  that 
the  Superfluous  jewels,  not  employed  in  ornaments, 
are  converted  into  money,  and  applied  to  better  uSes  : 

eipecially 
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efpecially  if  they  have  been  the  offerings  of  perions 
long  fince  dead,  or  other  circumftances  render  any 
further  inquiry  improbable.  This  I  know,  that  fo- 
reign jewellers  find  their  accounts  greatly  in  vifiting 
the  convents  of  Italy,  and  have  purchafed  many  rich 
jewels  for  fmall  funis '  of  ready  money,  which  the 
Monks  are  very  fond  of,  fecrecy  being  ftricliy  en- 
joined the  purchafers  at  the  fame  time. 

In  the  Sala  del  Treforo,  on  a  ft  one  in  the  pavement, 
is  the  date  1626,  cut  as  a  memorial  of  a  thief,  who, 
in  that  year,  found  means  to  convey  himfeif  into 
this  place  ;  but  by  a  particular  miracle,  the  pave- 
ment, as  they  fay,  opening  under  him,  he  funk  down 
to  his  waift,  lb  that  being  unable  to  ftir,  he  was 
eafily  taken,  and  fuffered  the  punimment  he  defend- 
ed. Others  tell  this  itory  with  additional  circum- 
ftances  •,  but  the  true  defign  of  the  whole  is,  to  de- 
ter others  from  making  any  future  attempts  on  this 
valuable  treafury. 

The  inhabitants  of  Loretto,  notwithstanding  their 
boafts  of  the  extraordinary  andvifible  protection  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  efpecially  with  regard  to  this  facred 
treafure,  do  not  think  it  advifable  to  put  it  to  the 
trial ;  for  not  only  the  window  of  the  Sala  del  Treforo 
is  fecured  with  a  ftrong  iron  gate,  but  even  the  city 
itfelf  alio  fortified  -,  which,  according  to  an  inscrip- 
tion on  one  of  the  baftions,  was  done  in  the  year  152 1, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  Thefe  fortifications 
may  prove  a  fufficient  fecurity  to  the  town  a'galnft  any 
fudden  attack  of  pirates-,  but  are  otherwile  of  little 
importance ;  for,  in  many  places,  the  houfes-  ierve 
inftead  of  walls. 

Loretto  is  commonly  without  a  garrifon,  fo  that 
it  is  furprifmg  the  Turks  have  not  made  gi eater  ef- 
forts than  they  have  hitherto  done,  in  order  to  pof- 
fefs  themfdves  of  the  precious  booty  depofited  here. 
The  Roman  Catholics  indeed  allege,  that  in  all  the 
attempts  which  the  Turks  have  hitherto  made  againft 
l.orettOy  they  have  been  driven  off,  either  by  an  ex- 
t  traordiharjr 
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traordinary  miracle,  or  are  feized  with  a  fupernatural 
panic.  But  the  true  reafon  why  the  Turks  do  not 
make  a  formal  attempt  on  this  place,  may  arife  from 
the  great  maliownefs  of  the  Adriatic  in  thefe  parts  ; 
whereby  the  approach  of  large  mips  to  that  fhore  is 
rendered  entirely  impracticable  :  befide,  Loretto  ly- 
ing only  three  Italian  miles  from  the  fea,  and  in  an 
open  country,  no  defcent  can  be  made  with  fuch  fe- 
crecy  and  expedition  as  not  to  alarm  the  whole  coun- 
try. And  no  fooner  is  a  Tnrkifh  fquadron  known  to 
be  at  fea,  than  a  ftrong  garrifon  is  immediately  fent 
hither  from  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  Cafa  Santa,  from  lands 
and  other  fettled  funds  and  ftipends,  is  by  themfelves 
allowed  to  amount  to  near  thirty  thoufand  fcudi, 
exclufive  of  the  prefents  and  offerings  of  devotees, 
which,  and  from  the  refort  of  fo  many  thoufand  vo- 
taries, muft  be  very  considerable. 

The  trade  of  Loretto,  befide  the  inns,  public  hou- 
fes,  and  lodgings  of  ftrangers,  confifts  chiefly  in 
making  medals,  crucifixes,  images  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  painted  paper  caps,  ribbands,  and  rofaries, 
which  are  bought  up  by  ftrangers,  as  amulets  for 
the  head-ach,  fits,  and  other  difeafes. 

Loretto  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  has 
a  fine  profpect  toward  the  fea,  and  a  beautiful  valley 
finely  planted  with  trees.  The  fuburb  extending  to 
Monte  Reale,  is  finely  built.  In  clear  weather,  about 
fun-rifing,  the  mountains  of  Croatia,  though  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Loretto,  are  difcernable. 

Foreigners  reforting  hither, in  fuch  crowds,  occafion 
a  great  confumption  of  provifions  at  Loretto ;  and 
tho'  your  hoft  is  fure  to  exact  upon  you  as  much  as 
poffible,  yet  the  entertainment  cannot  be  complained 
of.  The  inhabitants  are  very  courteous  ;  and  at  the 
poft-houfes  between  Rome  to  Bologna,  you  have 
much  more  polite  ufage  than  in  thofe  between  Flo- 
rence and  Rome.  Their  frequent  converfe  with  ftran- 
gers, doubtlefs,  ferves  to  polifh  their  manners. 

The 
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The  roads  in  the  country  about  Loretto,  as  well  as 
the  town  itfelf,  fwarm  with  beggars,  who,  in  fpring, 
ftrew  flowers  before  itrangers,  and  throw  fome  into 
the  carriages,  in  order  to  obtain  their  charities. 

The  dittance  between  Loretto  and  Ancona,  is  fif- 
teen Italian  miles,  the  road  lying  through  a  moft 
agreeable  plain,  interfered  by  the  rivers  Muibne  and 
Afpido.  The  number  of  ftreams  and  rivers  that 
have  their  fource  in  the  eaft-fide  of  the  Apennines,  is 
greater  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  chain  of 
mountains  of  the  fame  extent. 
.  Ancona  is  but  a  mean  place,  and  Hands  on  hilly 
and  uneven  ground,  and  it  has  its  name  from  its 
fhape,  being  built  in  an  angle  like  that  of  the  elbow. 

The  ftaturcand  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ancona,  efpecially  the  fair  lex,  are  greatly  fuperior  to 
the  red  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  lb  that  they  feem 
to  be  another  people.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Senigallia,  Fano,  and  Pefaro  as  far 
as  Remini.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  polite  and  beautiful 
youths  reforting  to  the  univerfities,  added  to  the  grand 
retinue  of  a  court,  contribute  to  render  Leipfick, 
Hall,  and  Drefden,  the  nurferies  of  fine  men :  the 
fuperior  beauty  of  the  female  fex  at  Fano,  Ancona,&c 
may,  with  equal  juftice,  be  attributed  to  the  great 
number  of  ft  rangers  and  pilgrims,  continually  travel- 
ling through  thole  cities. 

The  ealtern  part  of  Italy  is  pleafanter  and  more 
fertile  than  the  generality  of  places  lying  on  the  well 
fide  ;  efpecially  if  you  include  the  coaft  between  Ge- 
noa and  Leghorn. 

The  whole  Adriatic  fea  abounds  with  teftaceous 
and  moft  other  kinds  of  fifti.  A  Angular  fpecies  of 
the  former  is  the  Ballani,  or  Ballari,  found  alive  in 
large  Hones.  The  fhell  of  this  fifh  is  rough  and  of 
an  oblong  figure,  fomewhat  refembling  a  date,  and 
are  thence  called  Dattili  del  Mare.  They  are  gene- 
rally found  on  the  mallows  near  Comero,  or  Aonaro, 
ten  miles  from  Ancona, 

Rimini, 
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Rimini,  or  Araminium,  was  formerly  aeon fiderable 
city,  but  now  greatly  decayed,  efpecially  fince  the 
fatal  blow  it  received  by  an  earthquake  in  the  year 
1671.  It  is,  however,  {till  remarkable  for  feveral: 
pieces  of  its  ancient  fplendour.  Without  the  town, 
toward  Pefaro,  is  a  triumphal  arch,  the  front  of  which 
is  decorated  with  two  beautiful  Corinthian  pillars,  and 
two  bulls. 

A  few  Italian  miles  from  Rimini,  you  pafs  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Cufa,  which,  by  Clementivi  Giacomo 
Villani,  and  other  learned  men,  has  been  taken  for  the 
ancient  Rubicon.  Two  miles  on  this  fide  Sefenatico, 
the  road  croffes  the  river  Fiumermo  ;  and  fcarce  fixty 
paces  before  you  crofs  the  Pifatello,  which  likewife 
empties  itfelf  into  the  Fiumermo.  However  fmall 
and  {hallow  the  PifTatela  may  appear  in  dry  weather, 
it  is  the  ancient  Rubicon,  fo  celebrated  in  Roman 
hiftory,  for  being  the  limit  which  divided  the  Italian 
provinces  from  Cifalpine  Gaul.  Whence  the  hoflile 
views  of  Julius  Casfar,  on  his  palling  this  river  with 
his  army,  could  be  no  longer  concealed. 

After  palling  Rimini,  the  face  of  the  country  is  vi- 
fibly  changed  for  the  worfe  •,  efpecially  between  Cer- 
via  and  Ravenna,  where  the  foil  is  remarkably  barren, 
the  parts  on.  the  fea-coalt  being  covered  with  fands, 
and  the  more  inland  country,  full  of  mora-lfes,  fens, 
and  the  like. 

Ravenna,  ridiculoufry  fuppofed  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Efau,  was  very  famous,  not  only  during  the 
flourifhing  (rate  of  ancient  Rome,  but  a  confiderable 
time  afterward  \  being  the  feat  of  the  Exarch,  or  the 
emperor's  viceroy  in  Italy.  But,  at  prefent,  it  hardly 
contains  fifteen  thoufand  inhabitants ;  a  forri  fo  dil- 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  convents,  of  which 
are  no  lefs  than  twenty-four  in  the  city,  that  it  mull 
fenfibly  feel  the  weight  of  this  ufelefs  load. 

Among  other  antiquities  in  this  city  are  the  remains 
of  the  walls  belonging   to  the  palace  of  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Oftrogoths  j  the  upper  part  of  it  is  deco- 
rated 
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'fated  With  pillars,  and  in  the  lower  part  -is  a  very  large 
porphyry  coffin,  in  which  the  remains  of  that  king- 
were  depofir.ed.  The  Rotunda  is  fituated  without 
the  city,  on  the  right  hand  in  palling  out  through 
the  Porta  Cibo.  It  has  at  prefent  the  appearance  of 
an  old  ruined  cupola  or  chapel ;  is  fifteen  common 
paces  in  diameter,  and  its  pavement,  except  in  the 
midft  of  fummer,  generally  under  water,  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  built  in  526,  by  Anialafunta,  daughter 
to  king  Theodoric.  The  moft  remarkable  part  bt 
it  is  the  roof,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  difh,  and 
confifts  of  one  fmgle  ftone,  which,  not  many  years 
ago,  was  fplit  by  the  lightning.  It  is  as  hard  as  flint, 
and  faid  to  have  been  brought  hither  from  Egypt.  Ic 
h  four  geometrical  feet  in  thick  nefs,  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  in  circumference,  and  thirty-One  feet  two 
inches  in  diameter,  according  to  art  account  of  it, 
written  on  vellum,  and  kept  on  the  altar  of  the  cha- 
pel. It  is  not  eaiy  to  fay,  in  what  manner  fo  enor- 
mous a  mafs,  which  weighs  near  one  hundred  tons, 
could  have  been  railed  to  the  top  01  this  ftructure* 
especially  as  the  modern  machines  were  then  un- 
known: but,  whoever  has  feen  the  ftupendous  obe- 
lihks  at  Rome,  will  be  the  lefs  furprifed  at  this;' 
Round  the  circumference  of  this  ftone,  on  the  top  of 
the  Rotunda,  Were  formerly  the  ftatues  of  the  twelve 
apofirles,  their  nam'es  being  fall  on  the  pedeftals, 
which  project,  a  little  way  beyond  the  roof. 

Qn  the  right  hand,  without  the  Porta  Cibo,  are  the 
remains  of  the  towers  of  the  old  cafile.  On  the  lc-fc, 
where  the  fca  formerly  warned  the  city  walls  (as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  iron  rings  full  remaining,  and  which 
were iried  in  fattening  finps)  are  at  prefent  leveral  fields 
well  cultivated-,  Ravenna  now  lying  thre?  Italian  miles 
from  the  fea.  As  Mifenum  wa;s  the  ancient  port  for 
the  Roman  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  intimidate 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Spain,  Mauritania,  Africa, 
Egypt,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  -,  fo  the  harbour  of  R "-*" 
venna  was  ufed  to  awe  the  provinces  of  Epirus,  Ma- 
cedonia,   Achaia,    Proporiris*,    Pontusy    Crete,    and 
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Cyprus-,  as   is  evident  from  Vegetius,  lib.  iv.  and 
Suetonius  in  the  Life  of  Auguftus. 

From  Ravenna  to  Bologna  is  five  ftages,  and  the 
road  lies  through  Faenza,  Imola,  and  St.  Nicola. 
Part  of  this  road,  efpecially  in  wet  weather,  is  very 
dangerous,  running  along  the  bank's  of  the  river 
L'Amoni ;  but  when  you  are  paffed  this,  you  enter  a 
moft  beautiful  road,  extending  through  pleafant 
groves,   walks,    and  elegant  vineyards. 

Bologna,  with  regard  to  its  extent,  the  number  of 
its  nobility  and  other  inhabitants,  and  the  importance 
of  its  trade,  is  doubtlefs  next  to  Rome,  the  moll  opu- 
lent and  beautiful  city  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants  amount  to  between  eighty 
and  ninety  thoufand ;  but  the  whole  diftricl:,  which 
includes  three  hundred  and  eight  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  contains  three  hundred  and  eight  thoufand 
fouls. 

The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  very  facetious,  and 
famous  for  their  fatirical  raillery:  notwithftanding 
which,  they  behave  with  the  utmoft  politenefs  to 
ftrangers,  and  appear  to  be  excellent  mechanics,  and 
very  induftrious.  The  great  quantity,  and  valuable 
quality  of  their  fiik,  is  productive  of  a  large  trade  j 
and  the  fmall  river  Reno,  a  branch  of  which  runs 
through  the  city,  is  very  convenient  for  the  filk 
mills,  in  which  a  lingle  wheel  turns  four  or  five  thou- 
fand fmall  cylinders  with  furprifing  velocity ;  and,  if 
the  filk  be  good  and  ftrong,  does  more  work  than  fo 
many  thoufand  hands.  The  damafks,  iattins,  taffa- 
ties,  and  velvets  of  Bologna,  are  in  great  repute. 
The  inhabitants  like  wife  deal  largely  in  hemp  and 
flax,  great  quantities  of  the  former  being  exported  to 
Venice  for  fails  and  cordage.  The  wine  and  oil  pro- 
duced in  this  neighbourhood,  fupply  the  adjacent 
provinces ;  and  the  wine  from  the  vineyards  of  Bo- 
logna is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  generally  diluted  with  one 
fourth  part  of  water  ;  except  that  appointed  for  the 
iacrament,  which  is  genuine,  and  may  be  purchaled 
at  the  convents. 
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The  country  round  Bologna  produces  varr.  quanti- 
ties of  honey  arid  wax,  great  part  of  which  is  export- 
ed, and  all  kind  of  provifions  are  in  great  plenty  and 
exceeding  good.  Here  are  the  belt  inns  in  the  whole 
tour  of  Italy,  efpecially  the  St.  Marco  and  il  Pelegrino. 
Fowls  of  all  kinds  are  very  large,  and  their  fiefh  deli- 
cious. The  Bologna  cervallat  and  other  kinds  of 
fauiages,  and  dried  tongues  are  famous  not  only 
throughout  Europe,  but  are  ofcen  fent  to  the  Earl 
and  Weft  Indies. 

The  nuns  of  this  city  are  very  ingenious  in  making 
Artificial  flowers,  of  filver,  filk,  muflin,  enamel  and 
ifinglafs.  The  finer!  flowers  are  indeed,  at  firft,  in- 
tended only  for  prefents,  but  there  are  abundance  o£ 
them  in  the  fhops,  where  ftrangers  may  jp'urchafe 
them  at  a  very  reafonable  price.  They  alfo  imitate 
&11  kinds  of  fruit,  fo  exactly  hi  wax,  that  the  moll 
curious  eye  can  hardly  diitinguifn  them  from  the  pro* 
ducts  of  nature. 

Formerly  the  little  dogs  of  Bologna  breed,  were  a 
very  considerable  advantage  to  that  city;  but  at  pre- 
fent,  that  foible  is  Jo  far  exploded,  that  even  at  Bo- 
logna itfelf,  the  breed  is  fo  Scarce,  that  one  of  toler- 
able beauty  is  valued  at  four  or  five  guineas.  Some 
pretend  that  the  method  for  checking  the  growth  of 
thefe  animals,  is  to  rub  their  ?^gs,  and  the  fpine  of- 
tlieir  backs  with  fpirit  of  wLe,  as  foon  as  they  are 
whelpt,  and  frequently  repeating  the  operations. 

The  ladies  of  Bologna,  efpecially  thofe  of  rank,' 
drefs  entirely  after  the  French  mode  y  but  thofe  of 
the  middle  claTs  generally  wear  a  black  gown,  and 
Over  their  heads  a  filk  veil  Of  the  fame  colour ;  but 
generally  enjoy  more  liberty  than'  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy.  The  number  of  bRnd  people  in  this  city  is 
remarkable-,  but  I  haver  never  been  able  to  procure 
any  Satisfactory  account  of  the  caufc  Numbers  of 
people  alfo  are  feen  walking  the  Streets  with  Spectacles 
on,  who  are  fo  far  from  labouring  under  any  defect 
of  Sight,  that  their  eyes  wander  about  without  lb 
much  as  looking-  through  the  glafTes.-     This  i§  3  S 
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:  -.   and  fuppofed  to  indicate  a  remarkable? 

1-.;.-  ity  ;.     nd  /..nee  feveral  ecclefiafncs  afreet  it. 

Ir.  Sharpe  informs  us,  he  came  to  Bologna  in. 
<;  Rogation  week,  when  ail  the  communities  of  the 
city,  walk  feveral  days  in   form,   every  man   with  a 
wax  taper  in  bis  hied,    and  every  community  with  a 
crucifix,   or   dving  faviour.     During  the  Droceffion, 
both  through  the  church  and  greets,  there  is  an  ac- 
companyment  of  martial  mufic,  and  tolling  of  bells. 
;   was   fuch  an  extraordinary  liicceflion  of  cru- 
cifixes, that  I  was  much  tired  with  the  (amends  of  the 
objects  ;    but  at  laft,   the  appearance  of  a  Madona, 
which  elofed  th^'proceffion,   brought  me  relief.     She 
minted,    a:    are  many  others   in  Europe,  by  St. 
Luke,  and  is  much  reverenced  here,  for  the  number 
of  miracles  fhe  has  wrought  in  favour  of  the  Bolonefe. 
ceremony  -  ould  provoke  fome  proteitants,  and 
/  all,  with  ftrong  arguments  againftt  catholic 
and  practices:  for,  during  the  appearance  of 
the  feveral  figures  of  Chrifl,  the  people  were  fo  indif- 
that  I  obferved  feme  of  them  flood  with  their 
but,  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  jblefied  Vir- 
gin, they   not   only  ted   themfelves   on    their 

three    bows  made    by  the 
in  the  at^;  -efing,  bent  their 

•      the  ground   three  times.     At  the  ch 
•,  there  \  a  Litany  pronounced,  to  the 

tere  the  refponfe  of 
the  pe  "  h    for  feveral  minut      together,  was,  ora  pre 
..   -  ay  refine,   and  plead, 

that  the   picture]  c       %  of  vorfhip,   but  a 
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the  common  people  of  Bologna  believe,  that  if  the 

Madona  was  not  carried  in  this   procefiion,  (he,  the 
picture,   would  defcend  from  her  flation,    and 
through  the  ftreets. 

At  Rome,  there  is  a  fociety,  who  advance  money 
to  the  poor,  upon  depofking  a  pawn,  without  in- 
tereft.  This  delign  appears  ufeful ;  but  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  learning  whether  it  be  abufed,  as  mod 
-other  good  intentions  are.  I  mould  not  have  men- 
tioned it,  but  that  there  is  a  like  inftitution  at  Bo- 
logna, with  this  remarkable  ancient  infcriptipn  over 
the  gate  of  the  building,  where  the  bufinefs  is  trans- 
acted. This  inftitution  was,  &c.  &c.  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  ufary  pfa£iifed  by  the  Jsz:-s.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  thole  times,  the  Jews  were  the  only  factors, 
•r  money  lenders,  in  Europe,  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  what  was  a.  JewKh  practice,  mould  be  held  in 
fuch  deteftation  by  Chriftians;  but,  with  the  times, 
we  fee  the  modes  of  religion  totally  alter,  and  o-ood 
"bilhops  now,  make  no  fcruple  to  receive  five  pet- 
cent,  if  they  can  get  it  honeitly.  A  few  days  fince, 
I  bellowed  a  minute's  peniive  contemplation  on  the 
monument  of  Galileo.  I  could  not  but  reflect:  with 
forrow,  and  fome  indignation,  that  the  priefts  of 
the  fame  church,  treated  him  as  a  blafpl  smer,  for 
afferting  the  Copernican  fyftem,  who  now  treat  the 
Hutchinfonians  as  fanatics,  for  doubting  it.  I  am 
not  to  tell  you,  that  poor  Galileo  remained  in  the 
prifcns  of  the  inquifitions  many  years,  fullering  ex- 
tream  hardfhips  in  his  old  age  there,  and  was  not  fet 
at  liberty  till  he  retraced  his  doctrine. 

At  Bologna,  as  at  Florence,  the  nobles  are  nume- 
rous and  poor-,  indeed,  for  the  fame  reafon;  that  is 
to  fay,  becaufe  all  the  children  are  noble,  and,  be- 
caufe it  is  a  fafhion  to  divide  their  efts 
equally  amongft  them  :  this  cuftom  had  a  -\  er  '  goc  .; 
effect,  when  it  was  honourable  to  be  engaged  in  com- 
irierce,  as  was  the  cafe,  whan  the  trade  of  Europe 
^as  in  a  manner  carried  on  by  th*  aobl       f  Florence, 
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Venice,  and  Lombardy :  every  fon,  by  this  article, 
improved  his  fortune,  and  enriched  his  country.    But 
the  difcovery  of  the  paflage  to  the  Indies,   by   the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  putting  an  end  to  this  mono- 
poly, and  to  the  exorbitant  gains  attending  it,  com- 
merce, by  degrees,  became  contemptible,  as  it  grew 
lefs  profitable  -,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility, 
finding  no  refources  beyond  their  pitiful  incomes,  be- 
came wretched.     I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that 
a  noble  at  Florence,  with  five  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
is  reputed  to  be  in  pretty  good  circumftances."- — } 
The  country  between  Bologna  and  Modena  is  de- 
lightful and  fertile,  abounding  efpecially  in  vineyards, 
1  he  horned  cattle  of  this  country  are  very  large,  and 
mofdy  of  a  white  colour.     Here,  fix  or  eight  oxen 
are  put  to  a  carriage,  with  a  great  number  of  bells 
hanging  about  them,   the  ringing  of  which  is  not  at 
ail  clifagreeable. 

Not  far. from  Bologna  the  triumviri,  M.  Lepidus, 
M.  Antonius,  and  C.  Oclavius,  formed  that  confede- 
racy which  afterward  proved  fo  bloody  in  its  confe- 
rences to  the  Roman  republic.  Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Cicero,  c.  67.  and  in  that  of' Antony,  c.  24. 
fays,  that  this  interview  happened  on  a  little  ifland  ; 
to  which  Dio,  lib.  24.  adds,  that  the  ifland  was  form- 
ed by  a  fmall  river,  (namely,  the  Rhenus)  running 
near  Bologna.  However,  no  river  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  city,  "forms  an  ifland  which  correfponds 
with  the  defcription  given  by  that  hiflorian,  which 
mud  only  be  underftood  of  a  place  for  the  greater^ 
part  furrounded  with  water. 

.  Modena  is  an  ancient  city,  of  which  we  find  fre- 
quent mention  made  in  the  Roman  hiftory.  When 
Decius  Brutus  was  befieged  here,  Hirtius  made  ufe 
of  Pigeons  (which  he  had  trained  up  by  hunger  for 
iuch  a  fervice)  as  meffengers  to  give  the  befieged  no- 
tice of  his  defigns,  and  to  receive  the  like  intelli- 
gence from  Brutus  on  their  return.  '  In  memory  of 
this  contrivance,  pigeons  are  even  to  this  day  trained 

up 
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up  at  Modena  to  carry  letters  from  the  city  to  a  place 
appointed,  and  bring  back  anfwers  to  them.  What 
advantage  thefe  winged  meffengers  were  of  to  the  city 
of  Leyden  when  hard  preffed  by  the  Spaniards,  is 
fufficiently  known  from  the  hiftory  of  the  fixteenth 
century. 

The  city  of  Modena  is  faid  to  contain  thirty-five 
thoufand  inhabitants;  which  computation,  to  me, 
feems  much  too  high,  and  not  at  all  credible.  Little 
or  no  handicraft  trade  and  traffic  is  feen  rtirring  here; 
and  though  great  numbers  of  maiks  (in  making  of 
which  Modena  is  faid  to  excel)  are  annually  exported 
to  Venice  and  other  places,  fo  inconfiderable  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  can  contribute  but  little  to  the 
profperity  of  the  city. 

Two  Italian  miles  from  Saffuolo,  in  the  Moclenefe,: 
is  a  chafm  in  the  earth,  called  la  Salfa,  which  emits 
fmoke,  flame,  afhes  and  (tones,  of  a  fulphureous  fmell, 
and  throws  many  of  them  to  the  height  of  forty  ells. 
Thefe  eruptions  generally  happen  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn, and  are  fometimes  attended  with  rumbling 
noifes-  and  explofions.  The  mountain  on  which  this 
cleft  appears,  is  rendered  entirely  barren  by  thefe 
continual  ejections.  During  its  eruptions,  the  Petro- 
leum  wells  at  SafTo,  and  Monte  Gibbio,  become 
quite  foul  and  thick.  Paolo  Boccone,  in  his  Mufea 
it  Fifica  &  di  Efperienze%  which  was  pubiifhed  at  Ve- 
nice in  quarto,  in  1697,  remarks,  that  la  Salfa  agrees 
not  only  in  its  effects,  but  alfo  to  the  time  of  its 
eruptions,  with  mount  JEtna  in  Sicily,  and  that  this 
agreement  was  particularly  obfervable  on  the  10th, 
nth,  and  1 2 th  of  May,   1 69,3 ,. 

The  road  between  Modena  and  Parma  is  part  of 
the  Via  /Emilis,  and  very  pleafant.  It  lies  through 
gardens  and  fine  walks,  and  is  planted  on  both  fides 
with  white  mulberry  trees,  interwoven  with  vines. 
The  whole  plain  confirts  of  plantations  and  inclofures, 
every  where  furnifhed  with  rows  of  vines  and  fruit 
trees,  fo  that  a  more  delightful  profped  cannot  be 
conceived, 
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Five  miles  from  Reggio  is  a  long  bridge,  over  tha 
fiver.  Lenza,  which  is  the  boundary  between  Modena 
and  Parma. 

Parma  is  a  populous  and  large  city,  confiding  of. 
tjroad  regular  ftreets,  and  many  fine  houfes  •,  which, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Italians,  are  called 
palaces.  The  river  Parma  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
which  are  connected  to.  one.  another  by  three  flono 
bridges.  Its  circumference  is  four  Italian  miles,  and 
the  citadel  very  much  refembles  that  of  Antwerp. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  computed  to  be. 
between  forty-five  and  fifty  thoufand. 

The  large  theatre,  famous  throughout  all  Europe, 
was  built  by  Rainutius  I.  in  the  year  16.18.  The 
parterre  or  pit,  is  fixty-five  common  paces  in  length, 
and  the  ftage  fixty-two.  Before  the  theatre,  on  each 
fide,  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  reprefenting  one  of  the. 
ancient  dukes,  and  feveral  other  flames  on  the  fides 
of  the  pit;  in  the  latter  are  twelve  rows  of  feats,  rif- 
ing  gradually  behind  one  another,  fuch  as  were  com- 
mon in  the  old  Roman  amphitheatres  ;  and  over  thefe 
is  a  double  gallery.  It  is,  indeed,  faid,  that  this  am- 
phitheatre will  conveniently  hold  betwixt  eight  and 
pine  thoufand  fpectators;  but  this  a  fingle  glance  of 
the  eve  is  fufhcient  to  contradict.  The  greater!  fmgu- 
larity  is  the  conftruction  of  this  edifice ;  for  a  word 
fpoken  eyer  fo.  low  on  the  ftage,  is  ciiftinctly  heard  all 
over  the  pit,  confequently  the  fingers  and  other  ac- 
tors, are  faved  a  good  deal  of  trouble;  and  it  is 
alfo  remarkable,  that  no  confufed  reduplication  or. 
echo  happens,  be  the  voice  railed  ever  fo  high.  It  is 
faid,  that  when  Lewis  XIV.  intended  to  build  an 
opera-houfe  in  the.  palace  of  the  Thuilleries  at  Paris, 
lie  lent  the  celebrated  architect  Vigarani  to  Parma,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  caufe  of  the  extraordinary  echo 
in  this  theatre-,  but  to  no  purpofe. 

As  the  illumination  of  the  large  theatre  at  Parma, 
is  very  expenfive,  a  Imaller  has  been  erected  for  com- 
mon ufe;  in  a  contiguous  falcon,   which  has  a  pit  large 

enough 
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enough  to  contain  two  thoufand  fpectators.  On  its 
fides  are  three  rows  of  ieats,  and  oppofite  to  the  front 
of  the  Itage  eight  more,  rifing  one  above  another 
like  an  amphitheatre,  and  over  thefe  three  galleries. 

The  duke's  library  is  in  a  large  hall,  and  makes  a 
very  grand  appearance,  the  books  being  all  in  French 
binding,  and  the  ihelves  on  which  they  are  placed, 
fupported  by  elegant  pillars.  There  are  not  above  fe- 
yenteen  or  eighteen  thoufand  volumes  in  this  library; 
and  the  only  method  taken  to  preferve  them  from 
worms  and  moths,  is  to  carefully  beat  them  at  certain 
times.  The  manufcripts  are  all  by  themfelves,  and 
in  the  fame  binding.  The  printed  books  are  moftly 
in  folio,  particularly  thofe  of  hiftory;  few  or  nofmall 
pieces  being  to  be  met  with  in  this  collection. 

The  yearly  revenues  of  the  duke  of  Parma  are 
computed  at  between  five  and  fix  hundred  thoufand 
frowns.  It  is  laid  the  fait  works  alone,  all  charges 
deducted,  produce  above  fifty  thoufand  crov/ns. 
Thefe  fait  works  are  carried  on  at  Salfo,  four  and 
twenty  Italian  miles  from  Parma,  where  there  arc 
twelve  pits  of  natural  brine,  two  hundred  ells  deep : 
the  water  of  thefe  being  boiled  in  large  cauldrons  or 
coppers,  evaporates  tiii  all  the  aqueous  particles  tire 
feparated  •,  after  which  it  is  mixed'  with  blood  of  ani- 
mals, beginning  to  putrefy,  and  all  boiled  together 
about  an  hour,  and  carefully  fkinimed.  By  this  pro- 
cefs,  a  pure  and  white  fait  is  obtained. 

In  divers  parts  of  the  Parmafan  territories,  Petro- 
leum is  gathered :  fometimes  without  water,  and 
fometimes  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 

The  Parmafan  checie,  fo  famous  in  molt  parts  of 
Europe,  owes  its  gcodnefs  to  the  excellent  pafrures 
pear  Placentia ;  where  the  meadows,  during  the  whole 
fummer,  may  be  watered  at  pleafure,  by  means  of 
fmall  Unices,  which  convey  water  from  the  Po :  be- 
fide,  the  water  of  that  river  is  impregnated  with  a 
•Jli my  fubftance,  which  proves  a  very  good  manure  to 
,ilie  grounds  they  overflow.     The  cows  here   yield 
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fuch  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  that,  in  a  good  feafon, 
a  perion  pofieffed  of  fifty  cows,  can  make  a  rich 
cheefe  of  one  hundred  weight  every  day. 

The  diftaftce  from  Parma  to  Placentia,  is  about 
thirty-three  Italian  miles-,  and  about  five  miles  from 
the  former,  is  a  ferry  over  the  river  Taro;  and  a  little 
Tardier  on  the  left,  lies  Caftello  Guelfo,  flill  kept  in 
repair.  Not  far  from  the  latter  is  the  Caftello  Gebel- 
lino-,  both  thefe  caitles  retain -their  names  from -the 
two  factions  by  which  Germany  and  Italy  were  for  fo 
long  a  time  rendered  a  fcene  of  (laughter  and  con- 
fufion. 

Borgo  St.  Domino,  a  poft-ftage,  is  the  refidence  of 
a  b;fhop ;  but  at  the  fame  time  a  very  mean  place, 
its  neighbourhood  abounds  with  truffles.  The  whole 
road  is  very  good  and  delightful,  like  that  between 
Faenza  and  Bologna  ;  running  in  a  direct  line  betwixt 
fine  level  walks,  where  the  inclofures  on  each  fide,  are 
planted  with  rows  of  fruit  trees,  intermixed  with 
vines ;  efpeciaily  the  parts  about  Reggio  and  Placentia, 
which  are  fo  excellently  cultivated,  as  to  appear  like 
one  entire  orchard  or  garden.  In  fo  fine  a  country, 
it  may  be  readily  fuppoied,  that  the  clergy  have  not 
omitted  to  procure  themfelves  fat  benefices,  and  libe- 
ral endowments :  and  I  have  been  affured,  that  of 
the  twenty-eight  thoufand  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Placentia,  two  thoufand  are  monks,  nuns,  and  other 
eccltfiafacs. 

The  caftle  of  Placentia  is  but  meanly  fortified  ;  nor 
is  the  city  in  a  condition  of  making  any  tolerable  de- 
fence. The  diftance  of  the  Po  from  Placentia,  is 
between  five^  and  fix  hundred  paces ;  and  from  the 
top  of  one  of  the  city  towers,  is  a  moft  charming  pro- 
fpecl:  of  the  whole  neighbouring  country,  juftly  "called 
Piacenza,_  or  Placentia,  pleafantnefs.  The  principal 
itreet,  called  Stradone,  is  twenty-five  common  paces 
broad,  and  three  thoufand  feet  long,  extended  in  a 
ftraight  line  5  but  the  houfes  in  general  cannot  be 
commended  for  their  beauty. 
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In  the  principality  of  Placentia  are  feveral  fait 
works,  and  large  quantities  of  vitriol  are  made  and 
refined  there.  Near  the  Appenine  mountains  are 
jfome  iron  forges,  and  they  have  alfo  begun  to  fmelt 
copper. 

The  diftance  between  Placentia  and  Cremona  is 
eighteen  Italian  miles,  through  a  very  fertile  country  •, 
but  the  road  lefs  pleafant,  and  not  kept  in  fo  good 
repair,  as  the  Via  iEmiliae,  leading  to  Placentia.  Cre- 
mona is  an  univerfity,  founded  by  the  emperor  Sigif- 
mund  ;  but  at  prefent  in  a  very  declining  condition  ; 
and  the  fortification  of  the  city  of  little  importance. 

Cremona  is  forty  Italian  miles  diftant  from  Man- 
tua, and  about  half  way  between  thefe  two  cities  is  a 
neat  but  fmall  town,  called  Bozzolo,  defended  by  a 
caftle,  being  the  capital  place  of  a  fmall  principality 
of  the  fame  name.  Three  miles  from  thence  near  St. 
Martino  di  Marcana  we  croffed  the  Oglio,  a  middling 
river.  In  winter  after  great  rains,  the  road  between 
Cremona  and  Mantua  is  almoft  impaffable  from  the 
deepnefs  of  the  foil:  when  we  travelled  this  way, 
though  the  weather  had  for  a  long  time  been  very 
dry,  it  was  but  indifferent.  This  inconveniency  is 
richly  compensated  by  the  fertility  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  and  the  exuberant  productions  of  the 
fields  and  meadows.,  cannot  be  fufUciently  admired; 
the  trees,  which  are  planted  in  rows,  being  covered 
with  vines,  which  twine  themfelves  round  them.  The 
great  numbers  of  nightingales  frequenting  this  fpot 
of  land,  by  their  warblings  add  new  charms  to  the 
delightful  fcene. 

Mantua  lies  in  a  lake  or  morafs,  caufed  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Mincio.  This  morafs,  on  the  ride 
toward  Cremona,  is  not  above  two  or  three  hundred 
paces  wide,  but  on  the  oppofite  fide  extends  itfelf 
near  an  Italian  mile.  The  courfe  of  the  river  Mincio 
lies  through  this  city,  which  is  fortified  with  a  ci- 
tadel ;  but  more  indebted  to  nature  than  art  for  its 
ftrength.  The  vapours. from  the  ftagnant  putrid  wa- 
ters 
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ters  about  this  city  during  the  fummer,  render  it  Co 
•unheal thf ill,  that  none  flay  in  Mantua  but  fuch  as 
cannot  avoid  it.  The  number  of  parifh  churches  in 
this  city  amount  to  eighteen ;  befide  which  there  are 
forty  convents  -,  doubtlefs  too  many  for  a  place,  which, 
exclufive  of  the  imperial  garrii'on,  has  not  above  ten 
thoufand  Chriftian  inhabitants.  The  number  of  Jews 
amount  to  four  or  five  thoufand,  which  have  a  parti- 
cular Ghetto  or  quarter,  the  gate  of  which  is  ftiut 
every  evening.  They  have  four  or  five  fynagogues 
here ,  the  principal  is  well  built,  and  has  a  fkylight 
in  the  roof. 

No  court  being  kept  here  fince  the  lafl  war,  this 
place  is  much  decayed" in  its  trade,  which  was  once 
considerable ;  and  the  filk  manufacture  alone,  brought 
large  fums  into  the  country,  which  in  ancient  times 
-was  in  a  flourifhing  condition.  The  mufeum  found- 
ed here  by  the  duke,  rendered  this  city  very  famous 
in  the  lafl:  century  -,  but  they  have  been  difperfed  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  foldiers,  when  this  city  was 
taken  by  the  imperiaiifts  on  the  i  8  th  of  July  1630. 
Some  apartments  of  the  palace  are  ftill  worth  feeing. 
Mantua  is  an  epifcopal  fee,  dependent  on  the  pope, 
Julio  Romano  was  the  architect  of  the  cathedral,  who 
alfo  painted  the  cieling  and  the  tribuna. 

The  diftance  between  Mantua  and  Verona  is  three 
poft-ftages,  or  twenty-four  Italian  miles.  Ten  miles 
from  the  latter  lies  Villa  Franca,  where  are  ftill  /re- 
maining the  walls  of  a  fpacious  old  caftle.  On  the 
left  the  mountains  of  Trent,  covered  with  fnow,  be- 
gin to  appear :  the  road  is  ftony,  and  the  foil  poor-, 
but  the  rows  of  white  mulberry-trees,  intermixed 
with  vines,  give  the  country  a  delightful  afpect. 

Verona  has  been  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  though 
it  will  not  bear  companion  with  moft  of  the  large 
cities  in  the  lower  parts  of  Italy.  The  ftreets  are  ge- 
nerally narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  ;  and  the  houfes 
but  meanly  built.  In  lhort,  Verona,  with  the  plea- 
lant  country  round  it,    appears  more  beautiful  when 
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viewed  from  the  neighbouring  eminences,  than  it  is 
really  found  on  entering  it.  The  fortifications  are  of 
little  importance,  though  it  has  three  catties  ;  namely, 
il  Caftello  Veccuno,  St.  Pietro,  and  St.  Felice.  The 
fecond  is  faid  to  have  been  anciently  a  temple  of 
Diana  •,  from  the  top  of  this  fortrefs  is  an  elegant 
profpe£t  of  the  city.  The  river  Adige  divides  Verona 
into  two  parts,  nearly  equal,  but  have  communica- 
tion with  each  other  by  means  of  four  {tone  bridges. 
All  thefe  itructures  are  well  built ;  but  il  Ponte  Nu- 
ovo  deferves  a  particular  notice,  on  account  of  the 
fine  profpecl  from  it,  of  the  river  and"  the  country, 
terminated  by  the  hill,  on  which  ftands  Caftello  St. 
Felice.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  at  prefenr, 
is  faid  to  amount  to  between  forty-eight  and  fifty 
thoufand  j  whereas,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  they 
exceeded  feventy  thoufand.  The  belt  flreet  in  the 
city  is  called  the  Curfo,  where,  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  carnival  diverfions,  gfeat  numbers  of  the  com-, 
mon  people  run  foot-races.  Formerly  common  pro- 
ftitutes  were  permitted  to  run  for  the  prize,  but  that 
cuftom  has  been  abolimed,  and  a  horfe-race  exhibited 
in  its  Head,  on  the  laft  Sunday  in  Lent  -,  the  prize  is 
a  piece  of  gold,  or  fome  other  rich  (turf. 

The  largeft  area  in  this  city  is  the  Piazza  d'Armi, 
where  the_two  uiual  fairs  in  April  and  Autumn  are 
.  kept,  In  the  center  is  a  marble  ftatue  reprefentin<g 
the  republic  of  Venice,  Verona  having,  for  feme 
centuries,  been  under  that  jurifdicYion.  The  family  of 
the  Scaligers(from  whom  the  learned  Julius  Casfar  Sca^ 
iiger  would  fain  derive  his  pedigree)  were  formerly 
lords  of  Verona ;  one  of  whom,  for  his  better  fecu- 
rity,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  awe  the  city,  not  only 
erected  the  Caftello  Vecchio,  at  the  end  of  the  Curfo, 
bu,t  alfo  built  a  bridge  over  the  Adige,  which  is  frill 
in  good  condition,  and  deferves  particular  notice,  on 
account  of  the  breadth  of  its  arches  :  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  piers  of  the  firft  arch  being  feventy  feet, 
that  of  the  fecond  eighty-two,  and  of  the  third  one 
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hundred  and  forty :  the  whole  length  -of  the  bridge 
is  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet.  In  the  caftle 
is,  at  prefent,  a  fmall  garriibn,  together  with  a  go- 
vernor. 

The  principal  magistrates,  by  whom  the  Venetians 
govern  this  province,  are  the  Podefta  andCapitaneo, 
or  general.  All  civil  affairs  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  former,  and  the  military  under  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. Both  thefe  continue  no  longer  in  office  than  fix- 
teen  months.  A  handibme  houfe  was  begun  for  the 
general,  but  is  flill  unfinifhed. 

Antiquarians  meet  with  a  moil  valuable  piece  of 
antiquity  at  Verona^  which  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
theatrical  performances  of  the  ancient  Romans,  than 
any  other  extant;  namely,  the  celebrated  amphi- 
theatre :  which,  through  a  fucceffion  of  fo  many 
centuries,  has,  by  the  commendable  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  been  preferved  in  fuch  excel- 
lent repair,  that  it  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  Vefpafian 
at  Rome,  though  confiderably  lefs*  This  noble 
ftructure,  according  to  fome,  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Auguftus  •,  but  there  is  little  probability  that  fuch 
a  fumptuous  edifice  mould  be  erected  fo  early  in  a 
province  of  Italy,  when  the  capital  of  the  empire 
could  not  boafl  of  any  thing  equal  to  it  before  the 
reign  of  Vefpafian.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  filence 
of  Pliny  the  elder,  whofe  accuracy  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  moll  celebrated  edifices  and  artiils  of  his  time, 
particularly  of  thofe  relating  to  his  native  place,  would 
not  have  furTered  him  to  omit  a  flructure  of  this  na- 
ture. Another  argument  is,  that  during  the  fir  ft 
century,  there  was  no  fuch  amphitheatre  at  Verona  y 
for  Pliny  the  younger,  who  lived  at  the  clofe  of  Tra- 
jan's reign,  does  not  mention  it,  though  he  is  fo  par- 
ticular  in  relating  the  mews,  plays,  and  fports  of  gla- 
diators, exhibited  at  Verona,  by  his  friend  M&ximus,' 
in  memory  of  his  deceafed  wife.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  amphitheatre  mufl  have  been  erected  about  th:c 
time,  the  flrueture  exhibiting  evident  marks  of  the 
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flourifhing  ftate,  both  of  architecture  and  fculpture, 
and  confequently  of  the  Roman  empire  itfelf. 

According  to  Maffei's  meniu  ration,  the  longed  dia- 
meter of  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  from  the  firft 
arch  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  oppofite  arch,  is 
four  hundred  and  fifty  Veronefe  feet  •,  the  greateft 
breadth  three  hundred  and  fixty ;  the  length  of  the 
area  within  the  walls,  according  to  his  .computation, 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  feet, fix  inches;  the  breadth 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine;   and  the  outward  cir- 
cuit of  the  whole  edifice,  one  thou  fa nd  two  hundred 
and  ninety  feet.    The  Verona  foot  is  exactly  one  third 
more  than  a  Roman  palmi,  ufed  in  architecture.     Its 
prefent  height  is,  indeed,  but  eighty-eight  feet;  but, 
from  evident  marks  on  the  walls,   it  appears  to  have 
been  at  firft  above  one  hundred  and  ten.     The  loweft 
row  of  feats  is,  as  it  were,  buried  in  dirt  and  rubbifti; 
but,  if  we  include  this,  the  number  of  the  rows  of  fteps 
or  feats,  rifing  one  above  another  to  the  higheft  gal- 
lery, amount  to  forty-five.     This  method  of  building 
of  amphitheatres  was  the  moil  convenient  for  holding 
a  great  number  of  fpectators,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  nearefl  row  did  not  intercept  the  view   of  the 
Arena,  from  thofe  who  fat  at  the  greateft  diftance.  If 
we  allow  a  foot  and  a  half  for  each  perfon,  the  am- 
phitheatre at  Verona  would  contain  twenty-two  thou  • 
fand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  fpectators.     The 
internal  area  of  the  Colyfeum   at  Rome,  does  not 
greatly  excel  this  -,  and,  according  to  Fontana,  the 
length  of  that  edifice  is  but  five  hundred  and  fixty- 
four  Verona  feet,  its  breadth  four  hundred  and  fixty-- 
feven  •,  the  internal  area  is  two  hundred  and  feventy- 
three  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  feventy- 
three  in  breadth ;  and  the  circuit  of  the  whole  build- 
ing, one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-fix  Verona 
feet.     Confequently,  according  to  this  computation, 
the  Colyfeum  contained  at  moil  but  thirty  or  thirty- 
four  thoufand  perfons  fitting.     Though  none  of  the 
feats  are  now  remaining,  the  amphitheatre -cf.  Verona 
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is  much  more  perfect,  and  has  no  holes  or  chafms  iA 
the  wall. 

The  prefent  edifice  is  not  meerly  the  ancient  ftruc- 
ture,  but  owes  its  good  condition  to  repairs,  many  of 
which  are  the  works  of  the  moderns.  The  new  flones 
may  be  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  the  ancient  work, 
which  is  much  neater.  The  height  of  the  feats  is 
not  the  fame  in  all,  but  generally  a  foot  and  five 
inches,  and  their  common  breadth  two  feet  two 
inches.  Near  the  twenty-fixth  row;,  reckoning  from 
the  bottom,  there  is  one  fo  narrow,  as  is  fcarce  fiirE- 
cient  for  a  feat  •,  and  for  this  reafon  appears  not  to  be 
the  work  of  antiquity,  but  of  the  moderns  who  repair- 
ed it.  The  ancient  feats  were  of  red  marble,  but  the 
modern  repairs  of  a  red  brittle  ftone.  The  {tone  feats 
being  very  cold,  they  were,  for  the  greater  conveni- 
ency  of  the  Ipeclator?,  covered  with  boards,  and  fome 
for  perfons  of  rank  with  cufhions.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  an  amphitheatre  built  of  ftone  might  receive 
fome  damage  by  fire.  There  are  in  this  amphitheatre 
feparate  flights  of  fteps,  by  which  the  fpeclators 
afcended  from  the  vaults  below.  The  apertures  from 
thefe  fteps,  into  the  rows  of  feats,  on  account  of  the 
multitudes  of  people  crouding,  and,  as  it  were,  pour- 
ing through  them  to  feethe  fpeflacles,  are  by  Macro- 
bins,  Saturn,  lib.,  vi.  cap.  iv.  called  vomitoria ;  the 
number  of  which  in  this  amphitheatre  are  fixty-four, 
being  difpofed  in  four  rows. 

With  regard  to  the  outfide'of  this  amphitheatre,  ic 
contained  leventy-two  arched  entrances  ;  and  the  key-- 
ilone  of  each  arch  being  numbered,  every  clafs 
of  people  knew  where  to  go  in  and  come  Out  of 
the  amphitheatre,  and  no  confufion  or  diilurbance 
could  arife,  Thefe  arches  are,  for  the  moil  part, 
eleven  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  eighteen  feet  high. 
The  lower  part  of  the  pillars  are  buried  about  four 
feet  undeF  the  prefent  furface  of  the  ground^  as  ap- 
pears by  the  ancient  main  entrance,  where  the  earth* 
has  been  cleared  away:.     The  baluftrade  over  the  en- 
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trance  is  a  modern  work.  Two  galleries  over  the 
lower  arches  reprefent,  as  it  were,  the  fecond  and 
third  ilories.  No  pedeftals  have  been  found,  either 
in  this  amphitheatre,  or  in  that  at  Rome  mentioned 
above-,  from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  was 
not  ornamented  with  ftatues,  in  any  other  part,  except 
•over  the  grand  entrance ;  and  if  on  any  particular 
folemnity,  ftatues  were  placed  in  thefe  amphitheatres, 
they  muft  have  been  but  fmall,  and  remained  but  a 
ihort  time.  Thefe  moveable  ftatues  may  probably  be 
the  figures  {een  on  fome  ancient  medals,  that  repre- 
fent amphitheatres.  Few  or  no  fragments  of  ftatues 
have,  indeed,  been  dug  up  near  this  amphitheatre. 
The  ftones  of  the  ancient  part  of  this  ftructure  are 
not  cemented  together,  but  faftened  with  iron  cramps 
and  braces. 

It  is  no  wonder  fuch  a  ftately  theatre  mould  be 
'built  at  Verona,  preferable  to  other  cities;  for  hifto- 
rians  agree,  that  it  was  very  large  and  populous  dur- 
ing the  times  of  the  ancient  Romans  ;  but  whether 
this  amphitheatre,  like  that  at  Rome,  could  be  laid 
under  water,  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  river  Adige 
is  fome  feet  lower  than  its  area,  and  there  are  no 
traces  of  aqueducts  near  it.  On  the  other  hand,  fome 
arches  are  {hewn  in  the  water  below  St.  Pietro,  fup- 
poied  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Naumachia,  which  was 
not  fupplied  from  the  river  Adige,  as  the  river  did  not 
flow  in  ancient  times  through  the  city;  but  from  the 
eminences  of  Montorio  and  Avefa,  from  whence  it 
was  conveyed  to  Verona  by  leaden  pipes.  Eoth 
thefe  places  are  about  twTo  Italian  miles  from  the  city, 
and  the  leaden  pipes,  which  are  ftiil  kept  in  repair, 
are  laid  over  a  bridge,  and  furnifh  feveral  private 
houfes 'with  frefh  water. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  road  leading  from  Verona 
to  Caftello  Vecchio,  the  ancient  courfe  of  the  Adige, 
before  it  was  carried  into  the  city,   is  frill  viable. 

Near  the  city  is  a  fine  plain,  called  Campus  Mar- 
tlus,   where  the  mufters  and  military  exercifes  of  the 
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people  are  performed.  Since  the  year  17 12,  when 
the  booths  of  the  annual  fairs,  he:d  till  then  in  rhe 
Piazza  d'Arrni,  were  burnt  down,  they  have,  for  the 
greater  fecurity  and  conveniency,  been  removed  to 
the  Campus  Martius,  and  there  very  prettily  difpofed. 
The  principal  commodities  exported  from  this  city  to 
other  countries,  are  medicinal  plants,  gathered  on 
Monte  Baldo,  olives,  (thofe  efpecially  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood being  accounted  excellent)  oil,  fome  wine, 
linen,  woollen,  and  filk  manufactures.  The  neigh- 
bouring parts  are,  indeed,  at  prefent,  no  lefs  plenti- 
fully provided  with  the  fame  commodities ;  but  a 
greater  vent  might  be  opened  for  them  at  Venice. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  bifhopric  of  Verona 
amounts  to  between  four  and  five  thoufand  crowns. 

The  beil  wines  at  prefent  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  city,  are  two  forts  of  white,  one  of 
which  is  called  Garganico  Bianco,  and  the  other  Vino 
Santo.  The  latter,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  bell  ±  and 
in  flavour  refembles  the  old  Hungarian  wines. 

They  have  from  hence  to  Venice,  a  very  commo- 
dious water-carriage  for  goods ;  and  the  pafiage  thi- 
ther, in  a  bark,  takes  up  no  more  than  three  days 
and  a  half:  but  the  coming  back  is  more  trouble- 
fome,  the  barge  being  drawn  by  oxen,  and  cannot  be 
performed  in  lefs  than  eight  days. 

In  the  Olivetan  church,  or  Madonna  in  Organo, 
was  formerly  a  wooden  afs,  within  the  belly  of  which, 
as  fome  bigotted  people  believed,  the  remains  of  the 
afs  on  which  our  Saviour  made  his  public  entry  into 
Jerufaiem  were  depofited.  The  ftory  of  this  afs.  and 
its  travels  through  feveral  countries,  till  at  laft  it  died 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  where  it  was  kept 
with  the  greater!  veneration,  are  related  by  Miifon  ; 
but  intermixed  with  fuch  iarcaftical  reflections,  as  will 
not  be  much  reliihed  by  Roman  catholics :  the  Ve- 
ronefe  in  particular  relent  his  expofing  their  fondnefs 
for  the  reliques  of  the  Jewifh.  afs,  as  it  had  laid  them 
open   to    the   ridicule  of  a   nick-name.     And   it  is 
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doubtlefs  owing  to  the  farcaftical  remarks  of  MifiTon, 
and  the  fneering  enquiries  of  flrangers  and  travellers 
after  the  reliques  of  this  afs,  together  with  the  fuper- 
{litious  abufes  it  occafioned  among  the  common  peo- 
ple, that  the  afs  has  not  appeared  in  any  public 
proceffion  thefe  eight  years  pall.  The  Veronefe  even 
conceal  it  from  the  public  view,  and  almoft  venture 
to  deny  the  whole  affair :  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  for  a 
ftranger  to  procure  a  fight  of  it.  For  my  own  part,  I 
mould  not  have  been  greatly  difappointed  if  I  had 
not  feen  it:  but  by  a  meer  accident  1  happened  to 
walk  into  a  chapel  belonging  to  St.  Benedict's 
church,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  full 
view  of  this  famous  afs.  It  {lands  behind  the  wooden 
altar-piece  which  reprefents  St,  Benedict,  and  may  be 
opened  like  a  door.  The  afs  itfelf  is  a  good  piece  of 
fculpture,  done  fome  centuries  ago,  by  a  devout 
jnonk  of  this  convent.  The  image  of  our  Saviour 
fitting  upon  it,  which  is  alfo  of  wood,  has  a  book  in 
the  -left  hand,  and  the  right  extended  as  if  giving  the 
benediction. 

The  women  of  Verona  are  well  {haped,  and  of  a 
healthy  complexion,  which  may  doubtlefs  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  goodnefs  of  the  air.  The  breezes  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains  refrefh  this  city  every  even- 
ing during  the  hotted  part  of  fummer.  The  orange- 
trees  mull  not  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  the 
winter,  yet  the  climate  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  perfection.  The  country  about 
Verona  produces  peaches,  melons,  figs,  ftrawberries, 
truffles,  very  large  artichokes,  afparagus,  chefnuts, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  olives,  and  divers  forts 
of  herbs. 

Betwixt  Verona  and  Vicenza  is  the  diilrict  of  Boko; 
and  not  far  from  Veflene  Nuova  are  found  all  forts  of 
petrified  fifh,  of  the  falt-water  kind  :  the  foil  is  a  fort 
of  white  loam.  Thefe  fifh  are  in  general  well  pre- 
ferred j  their  bones  are  entire  and  frequently  their 
fcales. 
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The  diftance  between  Verona  and  Vicenza  is  thirty 
Italian  miles.  The  road  lies  through  a  ftony  but 
fertile  and  pleafant  country. 

Vicenza  contains  a  great  many  elegant  buildings,  ' 
and  the  tops  of  feveral  of  them  ornamented  with  fta- 
tues  -,  particularly  thofe  in  the  area,  or  piazza,  before 
the  council-houfe.  Had  it  fountains,  it  would  be  a 
Piazza  di  Novona  in  miniature.  After  this  city  fell 
under  the  Venetian  yoke,  they  erected  here,  as  in' 
other  conquered  cities,  the  arms  of  St.  Mark  on  a 
lofty  pillar,  which  are  a  winged  lion.  On  another 
pillar  of  the  fame  kind  ftands  the  image  of  our  Sa- 
viour. The  city  of  Vicenza  is  of  no  great  extent  j 
Jiowever,  there  are  in  it  fifty-feven  churches,  con- 
vents, and  hofpitais  ;  the  cathedral  affords  nothing 
worth  a  traveller's  notice. 

This  country  produces  plenty  of  excellent  wine, 
particularly  that  of  Vicenza  is  highly  celebrated,  as  it 
may  be  drank  during  the  pains  of  the  gout  without 
the  ieafl  inconvenience. 

The  inhabitants  are  accufed  of  being  more  addicts 
ed  to  revenge  than  other  Italians ;  whence  they  are 
commonly  called  gli  ajjaffini  Vicentini,  "the  afTaifins 
"  of  Vicenza,"  Whether  this  character  bejufr,  or 
not,  I  (hail  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  this "  I 
know,  that;  travellers,  efpecially  Germans,  who  are 
generally  too  hot,  and  ready  on  the  leafl  occaiion  to 
lYic  the  cudgel,  mould  take  particular  care,  in  every 
part  of  Italy,  to  avoid  quarreling,  efpecially  with 
the  poirilions  and  others  of  the  lower  clafs ;  in  many 
pf  whom  revenge  is  fo  predominant  a  paffion,  that 
they  have  been  known  to  follow  a  traveller,  privately, 
fix  or  eight  ftages,  in  order  to  watch  an  opportunity 
cf  gratifying  it  by  an  afiaffination. 

Open  violence  is  indeed  little  to  be  apprehended 
from  them;  upon  which  account  the  more  care  is  ne- 
ceoary,  and  the  danger  the  greater;  cowards  being 
always  cruel. 
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Murder  in  Italy  is  confidered  in  a  very  different 
light  from  what  it  is  in  other  countries.  When  a  rob- 
bery has  been  committed,  either  in  the  ftreets,  or 
market-place,  affiftance  is  always  ready  to  purfue  the 
offender;  but  the  aifatim  flies  unmolefted  into  a 
church,  or  convent,  where,  to  the  honour  of  the 
clergy  be  it  fpoken,  the  villain  receives  all  poffible 
affiftance  for  making  his  efcape  from  the  hands  of  the 
civil  magiftrate.  I  remember,  that  a  poftilion  who 
drove  me,  was  treacheroufly  (tabbed  at  the  pofthoufe 
of  Piftoia;  and  though  the  fact  was  committed  in  the 
prefence  of  more  than  ten  perfons,  not  one  of  them 
ftirred  to  apprehend  the  murderer. 

Vicenza  is  eighteen  Italian  miles  from  Padua-,  and 
the  road  lies  through  a  beautiful  and  level  country. 
Paflengers  may  alfo  go  by  water  from  one  place  to  the 
other,  upon  the  river  Bachiglioni  and  Medoace  minor; 
but  this  paffage  is  tedious,  being  no  lefs  than  fixty 
Italian  miles. 

The  city  of  Padua  boafts  of  being  the  fource  from 
which  the  republic  of  Venice  derived  its  origin  and 
profperity.  But  it  is  now  forne  centuries  fince  Padua 
has  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Venetians,  and  is 
at  prefent  fo  much  declined  from  its  former  date, 
that  it  hardly  contains  forty  thoufand  inhabitants. 

The  univerlity  founded  here  by  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric II.  to  injure  that  of  Bologna,  has  not  at  prefent 
above  four  or  five  hundred  ftudents.  This  change  was 
in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  unbridled  iicentiouf- 
nefs  of  the  fcholars,  which  was  carried  to  fuch  a 
•pitch  of  infolence,  that  no  perfon,  after  dufk,  could, 
without  danger  of  his  life,  walk  the  ftreets ;  and  it  is 
'  Hill  the  fafeft  method  not  to  be  out  in  the  night  at 
Padua. 

If  a  proteftant  traveller  dies  here,  he  is,  without 
any  difficulty,  buried  either  in  a  church  or  convent, 
provided  he  has  taken  care  to  get  himfeif  matriculated. 
in  the  univerlity. 
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The  Francifcan  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Antonio 
di  Padua,  is  one  of  the  moil  remarkable  in  the  city. 
The  high  veneration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Padua 
for  St.  Anthony,  is  fo  very  extraordinary  and  uni- 
verfal,  that  even  beggars  afk  alms  in  the  only  name  of 
St.  Anthony.  What  can  be  more  mocking  than  the 
following  words  on  one  of  their  votive  tables,  Exaudit 
S.  Antonius  qiios  fisn  exaudit  Bens.  "  St.  Anthony  hears 
"  thofe  whom  God  himfelf  does  not  hear." 

The  chapel  of  this  faint  is  almoft  covered  with  vo- 
tive pieces,  and  pictures,  reprefenting  the  favours 
obtained  by  his  interceffion.  On  one  fide  are  fhewn 
two  wax  tapers  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  body,  and 
fixed  in  an  iron  frame,  faid  to  have  been  offered  by  a 
Turk,  with  the  intent  of  blowing  up  the  whole  chapel 
by  means  of  explofive  ingredients  concealed  in  them  ; 
but  it  feems  St.  Anthony  prevented  this  misfortune 
by  rifing  from  his  coffin,  and  ordering  them  to  be  put 
Out.  A  fragrant  odour  is  faid  to  be  constantly  emitted 
from  his  remains,  through  a  crevice  behind  the  altar. 
The  tongue  of  this  faint-is  kept  in  a  glafs  fhrine  in  the 
'  facriity  with  the  greater!:  veneration,  and  prayers  are 
frequently  offered  up  to  it.  The  number  of  filver 
candlefticks,  crucifixes,  gold  chalices,  pixes,  and 
other  utenfils  belonging  to  this  chapel  is  prodigious, 
and  the  value  immenie. 

Among  the  civil  edifices  of  Padua,  il  Palazzo  della 
Raggione,  or  the  town-houfe,  is  efteemed  the  prin- 
cipal, though  the  great  hall  doth  not  deferve  the 
praife  common  fame  hath  bellowed  upon  it.  The 
plan  is  rhomboidal,  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  com- 
mon paces  in  length,  and  forty-three  in  breadth. 
The  roof  is  lofty,  itrengthened  .with  iron  bars,  and 
covered  with  lead.  On  the  cieling,  Giotto  and  fome 
of  his  difciples  have  allegorically  reprefented  the  in- 
fluences of  the  fun  in  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac  ; 
but  this  apartment  has  not  a  proper  light  for  fine 
paintings,  nor  are  they  kept  in  proper  order. 
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The  Paduans  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  the  bones 
found  in  a  leaden  cheft,  in  St.  Juftina's  church,  in  the 
year  14 13,  are  actually  thofe  of  Titus  Livy,  and  ac- 
cordingly were  brought  with  great  folemnity  to  the 
council-houfe,  at  the  requeft  of  Xiccone  Poientoni, 
chancellor  of  Padua,  and  indeed  the  reftorer  of  learn- 
ing in  Italy. 

The  air  round  Padua  is  efteemed  very  healthful, 
though  few  cities  have  fo  many  apothecaries,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Vipers 
are  not  fo  good  one  year  as  another  •,  thofe  taken  irt 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  are  counted  the  bed, 
and  on  that  account,  great  quantities  are  fent  from 
thence  to  Venice,  as  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca  An- 
dromachi,  or  Venice  treacle.  As  venomous  animals 
have  their  poifon  more  powerful  and  efficacious  in 
warm  climates  and  dry  foils,  confequently  thofe  about 
Padua,  a  cool  and  moift  country,  muft  be  inferior  in 
virtue  to  thofe  of  Rome. 

The  territory  of  Padua  is  fubject  to  ftorms,  parti- 
cularly thofe  from  the  fea-coaft  are  extreamly  violent. 

For  the  honour  of  the  mules,  and  the  better  in- 
flruclion  of  youths  in  the  univerfity,  houfes  for  the 
donne  libre,  or  donne  delmondo,  are  publicly  tolerated  at 
Padua.  Thefe  ladies  have  their  refpective  dwellings 
appointed  them,  where  they  live  together  in  a  kind  of 
fociety,  and' offer  their'  fervice  to  the  public.  And 
that  fo  laudable  an  inftitution  may  not  be  liable  to  any 
objection,  it  is  the  particular  province  of  fome  phyfi- 
cians  to  make  frequent,  and  ftric~t  enquiry  among 
thefe  donne,  left  any  bad  confequences  enfue  to  fuch 
young  people  as  converfe  with  them.  There  are  two 
of  thefe  public  temples  of  Venus  in  the  city  of  Padua: 
and  what  is  fomething  lingular,  one  of  them  joins  to 
the  convent  of  the  Eremitical  fathers,  and  the  other 
to  a  nunnery  of  St.  Blaze. 

The  Jews  have  alfo  a  particular  quarter  allotted  in 
the  city,  and  are  not  fuffered  to  refide  in  any  other 
part. 
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Any  traveller  defirous  of  improvement,  cannot  think 
his  time  loft  in  making  an  excurlion  into  the  country,, 
to  the  fouth  of  Padua.  The  village  of  Abano,  in 
Latin  Aponum,  about  four  Italian  miles  and  a  half 
from  that  city,  is  much  frequented  in  fummer,  on 
account  of  the  warm  baths  in  its  neighbourhood. 

If  Pliny,  by  the  Fonta  Patavini,  means  the  baths 
of  Abano,  not  one  of  them  at  prefent  emits  any 
'  fme.ll,  as  he  has  obferved  of  them  ;■  yet  they  contaia 
three  forts  of  water,,  of  very  different  qualities.  Some 
cf  the  fprings  yield  great  quantities  of  fulphur,  and 
have  particular  rooms  for  bathing  •,  where,  by  means 
of  fteps,  you  defcend  to  any  depth  required.  Others 
again  are  boiling  hot  •,  from  which  the  water  iffues  in 
fuch  quantity,  as  to  drive  a  mill  at  the  diftance  only 
of  twenty  paces  from  the  fource,  and  fail  continues 
hot  at  that  diftance. 

The  wooden  pipes,  by  which  the  water  is  conveyed 
to  thefe  baths,  are  incruftated  with  a  white  lapideous 
fubftance,  not  eafily  feparated  from  the  wood.  The 
exact  impreflions  of  the  veins  and  knots  of  which,  on 
this  concretion,  give  it  the  perfect  refemblance  of  pe- 
trified wood, 

A  fudatory,  or  fweating-place,  has  been  erected 
here,  the  effect  of  which  is  produced  by  the  (team  of 
the  water.  Some  of  the  fprings,  which  are  lukewarm, 
are  faid  to  be  impregnated  with  lead  ;  and  others,  from. 
their  reddim  fediment,  and- other  indications,  feem  to 
be  ferruginous.  Here  is  alfo  a  Bagno  di  Fango,  or 
muddy  bath,  where  arthritic  diforders  have  been  cured 
by  the  external  application  of  the  warm  fediment. 

The  diftance  betwixt  Padua  and  Venice,  is  reckon- 
ed twenty-five  Italian  miles  •,  and  the  pallage  by  water 
is  performed  in  eight  hours.  The  barques  or  barges 
made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  are  commodiouQy  fitted 
up,  being  adorned  with  windows,  fculpture  and  paint- 
ing. A  barge  of  this  kind,  called  brucella,  or  bur- 
chiello%  may  oe  hired  for  a  fingle  perfon,  or  a  whole 
company  together,  for,  a  Louis  d'or  at  the  molt.    We 
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went  as  far  as  the  Lagune,  or  flats,  on  a  canal,  and 
the  river  Brenta,  which,  by  means  of  four  flukes', 
is  rendered  fo  commodious,  that  the  boats  may  be 
drawn  along  by  horfes.  This  paffage  is  pleafant,  on 
account  of  the  profpecls  which  every  where  delight 
the  eye. 

Five  Italian  miles  from  Venice  are  the  mallows,  on 
which,  at  low  water,  you  may  almoft  every  where 
touch  the  bottom  with  a  pole.  On  the  fouth  fide  of 
Venice,  the  fea  is  of  a  greater  depth,  particularly  in 
certain  places ;  but  veffels  of  any  considerable  burden 
cannot  come  up  to  the  city  on  any  fide,  which  is  no 
fmall  fecurity  to  it  from  invafions.  On  the  fide  to- 
ward the  Terra  Firma,  all  imaginable  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  mallow  parts  from  becoming  dry  land; 
by  which  means  the  city  would  be  deprived  of  its  ad- 
vantageous fituation. 

The  city  is  defended  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves  by  feveral  fmall  iflands.  It  muft  be  owned, 
that  the  great  number  of  iflands  difperfed  in  the  fea, 
with  the  churches  .and  other  magnificent  buildings 
towering  above  the  water,  give  the  city  a  very  mag- 
nificent appearance  at  a  diftance:  and  the  canals, 
which  in  molt  parts  of  the  city  run  clofe  to  the 
houfes,  excite  an  admiration  in  ftrangers,  as  the 
fight  is  very  uncommon.  But,  excepting  the  piazza 
of  St.  Mark,  and  a  few  other  places,  Venice  may  be 
faid,  without  injuftice,  to  have  nothing  beautiful  or 
grand,  when  compared  with  many  other  cities  in 
Italy.  II  Canale  Maggiore,  or  the  great  canal,  is 
very  beautiful,  on  account  of  its  breadth,  and  has 
fome  grand  houfes  on  its  banks ;  but  the  others  are 
crooked  and  narrow,  and  in  fummer  time  emit  a  bad 
fmell,  from  the  great  quantity  of  filth  daily  running 
into  them.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  here  about  every 
fix  hours  ;  but  it  is  not  fufficient  to  cleanfe  the  fmall 
canals. 

The  gondolas  glide  very  fwiftly  on  thefe  canals, 
but  afford  a  gloomy  -fpe&acle  •  being  painted  black, 
and  trimmed  with  black  cloth,  or  ferge.     They  will 
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not  carry  above  four  or  five  perfons;  and  as  it  is  in> 
poffible  to  Hand  upright  in  one  of  thefe  gondolas,  it 
has  the  appearance  of  going  into  a  hearfe  covered 
with  black.  The  fare  of  a  gondolier  is  feven  or  eight 
livres  a  day,  except  on  Holy  Thurfday,  when  they 
raife  their  price.  The  noble  Venetians  themfelves  are 
obliged  to  paint  and  trim  their  gondolas  with  black, 
in  order  to  prevent  an  ambitions  emulation  among 
them,  in  excelling  one  another  in  the  fplendor  of 
thefe  naval  equipages.  The  lady  of  a  noble  Venetian, 
for  the  hrft  or  fecond  year  after  her  marriage,  is  in- 
dulged with  greater  freedom  in  this  refpect.  And 
foreigners  may  purchafe  what  gondolas  they  pleaie; 
but  few  tarry  long  enough  in  this  city  to  make  ufe  of 
this  indulgence.  -So  that  the  only  perfons  here  who 
diftinguifh  themfelves  by  fplendid  gondolas,  are  the 
foreign  minifters'j  who  make  their  entries  in  thefe  ve- 
hicles, decorated  with  the  fineft  painting,  gilding,  and 
fculpture;  The  canals  interfecl  the  whole  city;  but 
by  means  of  fmall  bridges,  of  which  there  are  above 
five  hundred,  you  may  go  a  great  way  by  land.  Moft 
of  the  houfes  that  front  the  water,  have  back-doors  to 
the  ftreets,  by  which  they  have  a  communication,  by 
the  bridges,  with  one  another.  The  ftreets  are  very 
narrow,  and  after  rain  very  flippery  ;  but  particular 
care  ought  to  be  taken  in  eroding  thofe  bridges,  the 
fteps  and  pavement  being  of  the  fame  white  flone 
as  the  ftreets. 

The  city  of  Venice,  according  to  fome,  ftands  on 
fixty  iflands;  but  others  increafe  the  number  to 
feven  ty-two.  Indeed,  if  all  the  fpots  which  have 
fucceiTively  appeared  above  the  water  in  the  Lagune, 
are  to  be  counted  iflands,  the  number  will  itilf  be 
greater.  It  is  probable  that  fome  parts  of  the  city 
were  originally  iflands,  fo  as  to  require  no  art  or  la- 
bour to  make  them  more  compacl.  Perhaps  the 
whole  foundation  was  formerly  a  Terra  Firma,  as  it 
would  otherwife  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  fprings 
of  frefh  water  iliould  be  found  here.     The  number  of 
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thefe  amount  to  near  two  hundred  ;  but  many  are  fo 
indifferent,  that  the  principal  families  preferve  rain- 
water in  cifterns,  or  are  fupplied  with  water  from  the 
Brenta. 

The  circumference  of  the  city  of  Venice  is  about 
fix  Italian  miles,  and  takes  up  about  two  hours  to 
make  the  circuit  of  it  in  a  gondola.  The  inhabitants 
are  fuppofed  to  be  about  two  hundred  thoufand,  in- 
cluding thofe  of  the  iilands  of  Murano,  la  Guideca, 
and  thofe  who  live  on  board  the  barges. 

Among  the  diverfions  of  this  city,  the  carnival  is 
generally  counted  the  chief;  but  I  queftion  whether 
an  impartial  judge  would  be  of  that  opinion. 

Young  perions,  indeed,  who  delight  only  in  de- 
bauchery, and  licentioufnefs,  may  here  tire  themfelves, 
if  not  fatiate  their  defires  -,  but  thefe  diverfions,  as 
well  as  others,  praclifed  on  feflivals,  efpecially  on 
Afcenfion  day,  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  thofe  who  find 
any  real  pleafure  in  them,  muft  have  abandoned  all 
regard  to  virtue. 

The  courtefans  who  offer  their  favours  here,  are 
abfolutely  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  modefty  and  common 
decency  ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  have  for  their 
debaucheries  and  villainous  practices,  been  driven  out 
of  the  neighbouring  dominions,  and  often  bear  on 
their  backs,  the  marks  of  the  puniihment  they  have 
fuffered  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangmen. 

The  Italians  are  very  fond  of  mafquerades,  and  ge- 
nerally appear  in  mafques  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  carnival,  except  from  the  preceding  Friday  to  the 
Siirove-Tuefday,   the  laft  day  of  that  jovial  feafon. 

A  ftranger  is  foon  tired  of  their  ridottos;  and,  as 
the  purfes  of  moft  travellers  will  not  permit  them  to 
game  high,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  venture  too  far 
in  this  diverfion,  efpecially  as  the  cards  are  different 
from  what  he  has  been  accuftomed  to.  A  noble  Ve- 
netian always  holds  the  bank  in  the  ridotto  room, 
and  clofe  by  every  banker,  fit  two  ladies  in  mafques, 
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who  are  allowed  to  put  him  in  mind  of  any  miftakes 
he  may  chance  to  commit  to  his  difadvantage. 

The  grand  fcene  of  all  the  follies  exhibited  during 
the  carnival,  is  in  the  Piazza  di  St.  Marco,  where 
mountebanks,  buffoons,-  and  others  who  live  by  prey- 
ing on  the  vulgar  and  innocent,  erect  their  ftages  and 
booths,  to  exhibit  their  (hews.  But  the  mod  ridicu- 
lous of  all  are  the  old  women  and  men,  who  fit  on  a 
table,  and  are  confulted  like  oracles,  concerning  fu- 
ture events  and  the  fuccefs  of  enterprizes.  Thefe 
fortune-tellers,  in  order  to  deliver  their  oracular  an- 
fwers,  in  fuch  a  concourfe  of  people,  with  the  greater  fe- 
curity  and  fecrecy,  make  ufe  of  a  long  ipeaking-trum- 
pet,  the  fmall  end  of  which  the  confultors  apply  to 
their  mouths,  and  convey  their  enquiries  by  a  whifper, 
while  the  conjurer  lays  his  ear  to  the  other  aperture, 
and  inverts  the  trumpet  to  refolve  the  propofer's  quef- 
tions.  It  is  diverting  to  fee  fimple  girls,  whofe  looks 
and  behaviour  betray  a  great  deal  of  fear  and  confu- 
fion,  coming  up  to  thefe  fortune-tellers,  to  enquire 
the  fates  of  their  amours.  Thefe  impoitors,  in  order 
to  gain  the  greater  credit,  place  fome  paltry  globes, 
and  other  aftronomical  inftruments,  on  a  table  before 
them. 

In  the  piazza  round  St.  Mark's  fquare,  are  feveral 
coffee-houfes,  chiefly  frequented  by  foreigners.  For- 
merly the  company  might  fit  down,  and  converfe 
together  at  their  eafe  •,  but  that  cuilom  has  been  pro- 
hibited, and  no  benches  or  chairs  allowed:  adilcovery 
having  been  made,  that  the  fon  of  Balognos,  the  im- 
perial envoy,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  a  carnival 
to  difcourfe  with  feveral  of  the  Venetian  nobility  in 
mafques. 

THe  ufe  of  mafques  is  allowed,  not  only  in  carnival 
time,  but  alfo  on  feveral  other  occalions ;  as  on  the 
four  public  feafts  of  the  republic,  at  the  regatta  or 
rowing;- matches,  and  other  diverfions  in  honour  of 
foreign  princes  ;   at  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  nobles,; 
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on  the  election  of  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  and 
of  Patricians,  and  alio  when  they  enter  upon  their 
office ;  at  the  public  entry  of  ambafiadors,  the  patri- 
arch, or premicertOy  and  the  like.  The  Venetian  ladies 
are  impatient  for  thefe  occalions,  and  their  hufbands 
equally  watchful  to  preferve  the  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage bed.  Nor  is  it  advifeable  to  commence  any 
intrigue  with  thefe  bewitching  fyrens,  there  having 
been  inftances  of  its  being  attended  with  the  molt 
fatal  confequences. 

On  the  laft  Thurfday  of  the  carnival,  when  licen- 
tioufnefs  is  carried  to  its  greatefl  pitch,  bulls  are  baited 
in  feveral  ftreets,  particularly!  n  St.  Mark's  fquare. 
Thefe  Fefte  de'  Tori  may  alio  be  feen  every  Friday 
morning  near  the  fhambles. 

The  Italian  plays  in  general,  are  wretched  perform- 
ances ;  and  even  thofe  of  Venice  not  much  better. 
As  the  whole  defign  of  the  actors  is  to  raife  a 
laugh  among  the  audience,  they  ufe  all  kind  of  gri- 
maces, and  even  poftures  offenfive  to  modefly. 

If  a  traveller  cannot  contrive  to  be  at  Venice  in  car- 
nival time,  the  beft  way  is  to  order  his  route  fo  as  to 
be  there  about  Afcenfion-day •  and  if  one  of  the  two 
mud  be  omitted,  I  would  advife  it  mould  be  the  car- 
nival :  for  the  Afcenfion  feftival  has  all  the  diverfions 
of  the  carnival,  as  mafquerades  and  operas,  without . 
any  ridottos,  or  the  diflblute  revellings  of  the  latter : 
which  are  fufficiently  compenfated  by  the  delightful- 
nefs  of  the  feafon,  the  annual  fair,  and  the  folemnity 
of  the  doge's  marriage  with  the  fea.  This  fair  begins 
on  the  Sunday  before  Afcenfion-day,  and  lafts  till 
-Whitfunday  -,  during  which  time,  St.  Mark's  fquare 
is  filled  with  flails,  forming;  feveral  ftreets,  and  all 
kinds  of  goods  are  expofed  to  fale  at  the  fhops  in  the 
narrow  ftreets  called  Le  Mercerie,  contiguous  to  that 
fquare.  '  , 

On  Afcenfion-eve  the  vefpers  are  very  magni- 
ficently performed,  and  the  miraculous  blood  of  our 
Saviour,  and  other  precious  reliques  kept  in  St.  Mark's 
treafury,  expofed  to  public  view  in  the  cathedral. 

On 
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On  Afcenfion-day  about  ten  in  the  morning,  after 
a  fignal  given  by  firing  of  guns,  and  ringing  of  bells, 
the  doge,  or  when  he.  happens  to  be  indifpofed,  the 
vice-doge,  who  is  always  one  of  the  fix  confeglieri, 
goes  on  board  the  Bucentaur,  and  being  accompanied 
by  feveral  thoufand  barques,  gondolas,  and  gallies 
finely  decorated,  and  the  fplendid  yachts  of  ambafia- 
dors,  is  rowed  about  two  hundred  paces  out  to  fea, 
between  the  iQands  of  St.  Erafmo,  and  il  Lido  di 
Malamocco.  In  the  mean  time  the  patriarch  (who  that 
morning,  according  to  an  ancient  cuftom,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  fimple  diet  of  the  clergy  in  former 
days,  is  treated  in  the  Olivetan  convent,  on  the  ill  and 
of  St,  Helena,  with  chemuts  and  water)  together  with 
feveral  of  the  clergy,  come  on  board  the  Bucentaur, 
and  prefent  the  doge  and  figniora  with  curious  nofe- 
gays,  which  on  their  return  they  offer  to  their  ac- 
quaintance. The  doge  is  faluted,  both  at  his  arrival 
and  on  his  return,  by  the  cannon  of  a  fort  on  the 
Lido,  and  with  the  fmall  arms  of  the  foldiers,  drawn 
up  along  the  fhore  of  the  Lido-,  together  with  the 
guns  from  the  caftle  on  the  idand  of  Raimo,  or 
Erafmo.  Both  iflands  are  only  two  Italian  miles 
from  the  city  -0  and  from  an  eminence  on  the  Lido, 
is  a  diftant  view  of  this  grand  proceffion  •,  and  the  vaft 
number  of  gallies  which  almofl  cover  the  furface  of 
the  water,  make  a  fplendid  appearance. 

In  the  mean  time  fome  hymns  are  fung  on  board 
the  Bucentaur,  by  the  band  of  mufic  belonging  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  and  particular  prayers  appointed 
for  the  occafion  are  faid,  till  the  doge  has  palled  the 
two  forts  of  Lido  and  St.  Erafmo  ;  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeds a  little  toward  the  Lido  fhore,  with  the  ftern  of 
his  barge  turned  to  the  open  fea.  Here  the  patriarch 
pours  out  fome  water  which  has  been  confecrated 
with  particular  prayers,  and  is  laid  to  have  the  virtue 
of  allaying  florins  and  the  raging  waves.  After  this 
the  doge  drops  a  gold  ring  into  the  fea,  through  a 
hole  near  his  feat,  at  the  fame  time  repeating  thefe 
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words,  Dejpoufamus  te  mare,  in  fignum  veri  perpetuique 
dominli.  "  We  efpoufe  thee,  O  fea,  in  token  of  our 
"•  real  and  perpetual  dominion  over  thee."  The  rinp- 
is  of  gold,  but  plain  and  without  any  (tones,  ib  as 
hardly  to  be  worth  more  than  three  or  four  dollars. 
This  ceremony  is  laid  to  have  been  firft  inftituted  by 
pope  Alexander  III.  in  acknowlegement  for  the  aflift- 
ance  granted  by  the  Venetians :  for  under  the  doge 
Sebaftiano  Ziani,  in  the  year  1177,  they  not  only 
defeated,  in  a  fea- fight,  but  alio  took  prifoner  Otto, 
Ton  to  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  The  truth  of  the  whole 
ftory  is,  however,  dubious. 

The  doge,  in  his  return,  goes  afhore  on  the  ifland 
of  Lido,  where  he  hears  mafs  performed  by  the  pa- 
triarch, in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  In  the  even- 
ing the  principal  members  of  the  council,  and  all 
who  accompanied  the  doge  in  the  Bucentaur,  are 
entertained  at  the  ducal  palace.  The  deffert,  repre- 
fenting  gondolas,  caftles,  and  other  figures,  is  expoied 
all  day  to  public  view. 

The  fculpture  on  the  new  Bucentaur  reprefents  the 
Pagan  deities  of  the  fea,  nymphs,  rivers,  lea-animals, 
and  fhelis,  &c."  The  gilding,  which  is  finely  executed, 
coil  between  ten  and  twelve  thoufand  filver  ducats. 
But  it  mud  be 'conferled,  that  the  fineft  yacht  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  makes  a  more  fplen- 
did  appearance,  though  it  colt  a  much  lefs  mm  than 
the  former. 

There  are  three  officers  on  board  the  Bucentaur, 
under  the  title  of  admirals;  the  firft  called  admiral  of 
the  arfenal,  the  fecond,  admiral  of  the  Porto  del  Lido, 
and  the  third,  admiral  of  del  Porto  di  Malamocco. 
The  firft  who  commands  in  the  vefFel,  has  a  mod 
ridiculous  oath  impofed  upon  him-,  namely,  that  he 
will  bring  the  doge  Lfely  back  to  the  city,  in  fpite 
of  itorms  and  tempefts.  He  is  not,  indeed,  in  any 
great  danger  of  forfeiting  his  oath  :  for,  if  a  brifk 
gale  happens  to  blow,  the  folemnity  is  poliponed  till 
the  enduing  Sunday.     This  caution   proceeds  from 
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&n  excefliye  care  for  the  doge  and  the  fignora ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  ferves  to  detain  ftrangers  here,  who 
refort  from  the  Terra  Firma,  by  which  means  more 
money  is  fpent  in  this  city. 

[The  dominions  of  Venice  confifl  of  thofe  in  Italy, 
of  a  considerable  part  of  Dalmatia,  of  four  towns  in 
Greece,  and  of  the  iflands  of  Corfu,  Pachfu,  Anti- 
pachfu,  Santa  Maura,  Curzolari,  Val  di  Compare, 
Cephalonia,  and  Zante. 

The  Venetian  territories  in  Italy  contain  the  duchy 
of  Venice,  the  Paduanefe,  the  peninfula  of  Rovigo, 
the  Veronefe,   the  territories  ofVicenza  and  Brefcia, 
the  diitricTts  of  Bergamo,  Cremaico,  and  the  M area 
Trevigiana,  with  part  of  the  country  of  Friuli.   They 
extend   east  and  welt  from  the   river   Adda,  which 
flows  from  the  lake  of  Como,  and  reach  in  one  con- 
tinued line  to  the  duchy  of  Carniola  ;  where  the  curve 
they  form  along  the  Adriatic   fea  is  fomewhat  inter- 
rupted by  the  Austrian  dominions,  after  which  they 
extend  from  north  to  Couth  along  the  coast  of  the  fame 
fea,  and  terminate  at  the  province  of  Iftria.     Thus  the 
Venetian   territories  are   bounded  on  the  north   by 
Trent,  Tirol,  and  the  country  of  the  Grifons;  on  the 
eaft  by  Carniola  and  the  gulph  of  Venice ;  on  the 
fouth  by  the  fame  gulph,  Romania,  and  the  duchy 
of  Mantua;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  dutchy  of  Milan: 
extending  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length, 
and  in  fome  parts  an  hundred  in  breadth.] 

The  doge  of  Venice  is  faid  to  be  "  a  king  with  re- 
tc  gard  to  his  robes,  a  fen.ator  in  the  council- houfe, 
"  a  prifoner  in  the  city,  and  a  private  man  out  of  it." 
Neither  his  fons  nor  brothers  are  permitted  to  enjoy 
any  great  offices  in  the  city,  nor  to  accept  of  em  bailies 
without  the  fenatc's  confent;  of  a  fief  from  a  foreign 
prince  -,  nor  a  benefice  from  the  pope.  Even  the  doge 
himfslf  is  not  permitted  to  marry  the  fifL-r  or  relaticn 
of  a  prince  without  the  permission  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil. After  his  deceafe,  his  administration  is  strictly 
examined,  and  frequent  opportunities  offer  of  laying  a 

heavy 
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heavy  fine  on  his  heirs,  for  his  mal-adminiftration. 
Even  during  his  life-time  he  is  fubject  to  the  decrees 
of  the  ftate-inquifition  ;  the  president  of  which  has 
the  privilege  of  vifiting  at  all  times,  his  moft  fecret 
clofets,  fearching  his  bed  and  all  his  writings,  without 
his  daring  to  mew  the  leaft  refentment.  In  affairs  of 
ftate  he  has  not  the  leaft  prerogative-,  nor  can  he  leave 
the  city  without  the  confent  of  the  fenate  ;  and  durino- 
his  flay  on  the  Terra  Firma,  he  is  confidered  only  as 
a  private  nobleman. 

The  yearly  revenue  of  his  office  amounts  to  about 
twelve  thoufand  dollars,  or  four  thoufand  pounds 
fberling,  which  is  fpent  in  defraying  the  expences  of 
four  entertainments  he  is  obliged  to  give  every  year. 
He  does  not  dare  to  take  the  fmalleit  prefect  from 
any  foreign  prince;  nor  can  he  refign  his  dignity, 
though  he  may  be  depofed.  Even  inftances  are  to  be 
found  of  feveral  doges,  who  have  been  executed  ac- 
cording to  their  different  fentences ;  and  fome  puijifhed 
with  the  lofs  of  their  eyes. 

It  is  furprifing  that  under  the  above  circumftances, 
the  dignity  of  a  doge  of  Venice  fhould  be  fo  eagerly 
fought  after ;  but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the 
human  heart  is  captivated  with  external  pomp  and 
iplendor;  and  the  ftate  and  retinue  of  the  doge  on  all 
occafions,  is   very  fplendid.     Tie  is  prefident  in  all 
councils  -,  and  in  the  great  council  he  has  two  votes. 
All  the  courts  rife  when  he  approaches,  when  on  the 
contrary,  he  never  rifes  from  his  feat,  nor  takes  off 
his  cap,  or  corno,  except  at  the  elevation  of  the  hoi! 
at  mafs$  before  a  prince  of  royal  blood,  or  a  cardi- 
nal, to  whom  he  always  gives  the  right  hand.    His 
name  is  alio  ftamped  on  the  coin  of  the  republic  -,   all 
public  letters  and  credentials  are  directed  to  the  doge, 
•  and  anfwered  in  his  name.     He  has  likewife  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  canons  and  primicerio,  or  dean  of  St. 
Mark's  church.     He  prefents  to  the  lower  offices  of 
the  palace,  and  creates  knights,  with   feveral   other' 
considerable  privileges. 
Vol.  V0  v  .  Q  In 
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In  order  as  much  as  poflible  to  prevent  all  intrigues 
in  the  election  of  a  doge,  it  is  conducted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :    after  the  funeral  of  the  late  doge,  the 
whole  grand  council  is  alTembled,  except  thofe  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  are  excluded.     A  number  of 
balls  equal  to  the  number  of  perfons  prefent,   which 
generally  amounts  to  above  a  thoufand,  are  put  into  a 
veffel,  thirty  of  which  are  gilt  with  gold,  and  the  reft 
with  filver.    Every  one  of  the  nobles  according  to  his 
feniority  draw  a  ball,   and  thofe  who  draw  the  golden 
balls,  withdraw  into  a  private  room  to   continue  the 
election;  but  in  drawing  the  golden  balls,  left  two  or 
three  perfons  of  the  fame  family,  fhould  be  appointed 
electors,  all  the  relations  of  that  nobleman  who  has 
drawn  a  gilt  ball,  are  obliged  to  withdraw  ;  and  for 
every  perfon  who  retires  on  this  account,  a  filver  ball 
is  taken  out  of  the  veiTel  that  none  may  remain.  After 
this  the  thirty  electors,   who  have  drawn  the  golden 
balls,   draw  a  fecond  time  out  of  another  veiTel,   in 
which  there  are  twenty-one  filver  and  nine  golden 
balls.    The  nine  who  draw  thefe  golden  balls,  choofe 
forty  other  electors,   all  of  different  families,  but  are 
allowed  to  name  themfelves  of  the  number;  and  as 
all  theie  nine  cannot  choofe  an  equal  number  of  elec- 
tors, each  of  the  perfons  who  draw  firft  has  the  privi- 
lege of  choofing  five,  and  each  of  the  remaining,  four 
new  electors.    Thefe  forty  electors  draw  from  a  veiTel 
in  which  are  twenty-eight  filvered  and  twelve  golden 
balls ;  and  thofe  who  draw  the  latter,  choole  twelve 
other  electors,  of  whom  the  fenior  nominates  three, 
and  each  of  the  remaining  eleven,  two  ;   fo  that  the 
whole  number  is  twenty-five.  Thefe,  again,  by  draw- 
ing gold  and  filver  balls  are  reduced  to  nine,   each  of 
which  nominates  five  perfons,  who  are  likewile  reduc- 
ed by  lot  to  eleven.      Laltly,  thefe  eleven   nominate 
forty-one  electors,  the  eight  fenior  naming  four  each, 
and  the  others  three.     Each  of  theie,   whofe  number 
amounts  to  forty-one,  as   in  the  foregoing  elections 
confirmed  by  the  great  council,  are  locked  up  in  a 
t  particular 
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particular  apartment  of  the  ducal  palace,  where  they 
are  confined  till  they  have  chofen  a  doge.  In  the 
mean  time  they  are  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
cardinals  in  the  conclave ;  but  the  time  of  their  con- 
finement here  is  not  fo  long;  for  the  preliminary 
elections,  with  the  nomination  of  the  laft  forty-one 
electors,  are  generally  difpatched  in  two  days,  and  the 
election  of  a  doge  commonly  in  about  (even  or  eight 
more.  The  perfon  elected  doge  mult  have  twenty-5- 
five  votes  out  of  the  forty-one  in  his  favour. 

When  a  perfon  is  chofen,  he  is  not  permitted  to  de-* 
dine  the  office.  In  the  year  1688,  an  irtftance  of  this 
happened,  when  Andreas  Contareni,  on  making  fome 
difficulty  of  accepting  the  dignity,  was  threatened 
with  banifhment  and  confifcation  of  goods,  unlefs  he 
immediately  took  upon  him  the  office. 

All  the  nobility,  amounting  to  about  fixteen  hun- 
dred, have  a  feat  in  the  great  council.  The  fenate, 
or  Pregadi,  confifts  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  and  is  the., chief  affembly;  having  the 
power  of  making  war,  peace,  and  foreign  alliances  % 
together  with  the  difpofal  of  all  offices  both  by  fea 
and  land.  The  fenate  alfo  appoints  ambaffadors, 
fixes  the  ftandard  of  the  coin,  impofes  duties  and 
taxes  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate.  Thefe  two  affem- 
blies,  n.imely,  the  great  council  and  the  fenate,  meet 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  the  palace,  in  the  forenoon 
during  fummer,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  winter.  The 
votes  are  not  collected  with  a  becoming  decency 
and  regularity  for  fuch  an  auguft  affembly;  the  cha- 
rity-boys, or  Bollottini,  making  a  great  buftle  in 
running  about  to  diftribute  the  balls,  or  to  put  them 
again  into  the  boxes,  called  hjfoli,  which  are  painted 
on  one  fide  green,  and  on  die  other  white.  In  put- 
ting the  hand  into  the  balloting  box,  the  perfon  who 
fits  next  cannot  diftingiufh  on  which  fide  the  parti- 
tion the  ball  is  put.  The  balloting  being  ended,  the 
drawers,  of  which  there  are  two  alfo  of  different  co- 
lours in  each  box,  are  taken  out,  and  the  number  of 
O  2  votes 
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votes  carefully  computed.  TxHe  balls  in  the  white 
drawer  are  for  the  affirmative,  and  thofe  in  the  green 
for  the  negative. 

In  order  to  fee  the  great  council  and  fenate  fitting, 
you  muft  pay  fomething  at  the  door,  and  alfo  leave 
your  fword;  the  nobles  themfelves  not  daring,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  enter  the  fenate-houfe  armed  while 
the  council  fits.  The  lower  gates  of  the  palace  are 
locked,  and  fome  of  the  procurators  of  St.  Mark, 
from  their  logietta  or  little  gallery,  at  St.  Mark's 
tower,  keep  a  watch,  and  give  notice  of  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  any  disturbance. 

The  doge,  with  his  fix  ccnjiglieri,  called  la  figniora 
and  il  configlietto,  and  a  few  others,  fit  on  a  feat  raifed 
above  the  reft.  The  great  number  of  members  ren- 
ders it  neceffary  to  tranfacl  feveral  weighty  affairs  by 
committees. 

The  third  council  is  called  il  Tien  Collegio,  and  con- 
lifts  of  the  doge  and  his  fix  counfdlors.  in  this  coun- 
cil letters  and  inftruments  relating  to  the  ftate  are 
read,  ambaffadors  admitted  to  audience,  and  other 
affairs  of  importance  are  tranfa&ed. 

11  Configlio  di  Died,  confifts  of  ten  counfellors,  the 
doge  and  his  fix  configlieri.  This  court  decides  all  cri- 
minal cafes,  without  appeal;  and  is  much  dreaded  for 
its  feverity,  as  its  power  extends  itfelf  even  to  the 
doge   hirnfelf,    and   is   called  Exellfo,  or    the    high 

council. 

The  procurators  of  St.  Mark  formerly  had  only 
the  care  of  the  building  ojUhe  epifcopal  church  ;  but 
in  time,  wills,  guardianfrlips,  and  making  a  proper 
provifion  for  the  poor,  fell  under  their  jurifdidion: 
and  what  renders  the  office  ftill  more  considerable  is, 
that  it  is  for  life.  The  number  of  thefe  procurators 
is  at  prefent  only  nine  •,  but  when,  the  ftate  is  diftreffed 
for  money  thefe  offices  may  be  purchaied. 

The  tribunal  called  the  ftate  inquifition,  confifts 
of  three  prefidents,  who  are  very  attentive  to  every 
thino-  that  has  a  tendency  to  difturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity i 
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quillity ;  fo  that  every  prudent  perfbn  mould  be  vfcry 
careful  in  talking  on  ftate  affairs.  The  very  nobility 
themfelves  are  forbid  to  hold  any  converfation  with 
ambaffadors,  or  foreign  miniftefs  ;  for  they  often  vio- 
late  this  order  at  ridottos  and  balls,  having  then 
an  opportunity  of  wearing  mafques. 

For  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  (late,  heads  of  leo- 
pards and  lions  are  carved  on  the  wall  of  the  ducal  pa- 
lace, with  their  mouths  open,  to  receive  information, 
by  billets,  of  any  plot  or  treafon  againft  the  ftate,  or 
public  tranquillity.  Behind  thefe  mouths  are  boxes 
placed  to  receive  thefe  billets,  of  which  the  inquifi- 
tors  alone  have  the  keys.  It  is  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  the  inquifitors  to  determine  how  far  fuch  intelli- 
gence may  be  relied  on. 

UTribunale  delta  S.Inquiftzione,  or  the  holy  inquisi- 
tion, which  the  pope  at  laft  obliged  the  republic  to  re- 
ceive after  a  long  oppofition,  con  fills  of  the  apoftolic 
nuncio,  the  patriarch,  the  inquifitor  and  three  fena- 
tors,  as  ajfifienti  or  lay-affeffors,  nominated  by  the 
republic.  The  power  of  this  court,  fo  formidable  in 
other  countries,  is  here  under  great  reftriftions  •,  and 
all  affairs  of  moment  are  previoufly  made  known  to 
the  ftate  by  the  three  affeffors.  Whatever  relates  .to 
Jews,  Greeks,  witchcraft,  and  the  like,  is  not  cogniz- 
able by  the  inquifition;  their  vigilance  being  confined 
meerly  to  herefy  and  the  abufe  of  the  facraments. 
Confequently,  protectants  are  permitted  the  peaceable 
exercife  of  their  religion  in  private. 

The  Lutherans  belonging  to  the  German  factory 
maintain  a  preacher  of  their  own,  who  wears  a  lay  ha- 
bit, and  ftiles  himfclf  counfellor  to  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Meinungen.  This  the  republic  connives  at ;  and  pro- 
teftants, on  their  part,  omit  finging  pfalms  in  their 
meetings.  They  formerly  ufed  to  bury  their  dead  in 
the  Lido,  but  a  few  years  ago  the  German  houfe  has 
purchafed  of  the  monks  of  St.  Chriftopher  a  piece  of 
ground  for  that  purpofe.  Such  as  are  fcrupulous 
about  kneeling  in  the  ftreets  to  the  hoft,  need  be 
O  \  under 
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under  no  apprehenfions  at  "Venice,  where,  on  account 
of  the  narrownefs  of  the  pafTages,  and  the  great  num- 
bers of  canals,  the  Eucharift  is  carried  to  the  lick 
without  any  proceffion. 

]fTere  is  a  particular  college  inftituted  for  the  regu- 
lation of  drefs ;  but  their  jurifdiction  does  not  extend 
to  ftrangers,  nor  to  the  ladies  of  noblemen,  during  the 
two  firfl:  years  after  their  marriage,  who  are  then  called 
npviziate  :  they  are,  however,  only  indulged  in  wear- 
ing a  pearl-necklace,  a  gold  fringe  round  the  bottom 
of  their  gowns,  and  giving  their  gondoliers,  or  barge- 
men, ribbons  to  wear  in  their  hats  or  caps.  But  here, 
as  well  as  in  other  countries,  the  drefs  of  the  women 
is  connived  at  $  efpecially  the  courtefans,  who  readily 
find  patrons,  under  whofe  protection  they  trefpafs, 
againft  this  fumptuary  law  with  impunity.  Inftances, 
however,  are  not  wanting  of  their  being  fined. 

The  piazzo  di  St.  Marco,  or  St.  Mark's  palace,  is 
the  greateft  ornament  of  the  city,  and  hath  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  the  fide,  which  is  two  hundred 
and  forty  paces  in  length,  and  feventy-five  in  breadth, 
extending  itfelf  to  the  fouth  along  by  the  ducal  palace 
tp  the  canal.  The  moil  considerable  part  of  the  area 
is  between  the  church  of  St.  Marco,  and  St.  Gemi- 
niani,  which  is  fix  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length, 
two  hundred  and  feventy  common  paces  in  breadth, 
but  not  uniform;  being,  near  St.  Mark's  church,  a 
hundred  and  twenty-fix  common  paces  exchrfive  of 
the  colonade;  but  nearer  St.  Geminiano,  it  is  only 
eighty-nine  paces  broad.  The  mofl  confiderable 
buildings,  befide  the  ducal  palace  and  the  two  above- 
mentioned  churches,  are  called  Procurati,  where  part 
pf  the  procurators  of  St.  Mark  refide. 

Between  the  two  galleries  of  the  Broglio,  near  the 
fide  of  the  canal,  are  two  large  pillars  of  agate,  brought 
hither  from  Conftantinople  in  the  year  1 192,  when 
the  Venetians  made  themielves  matters  of  that  city, 
under  the  command  of  Sebaftiano  Ziani,  their  doge. 
They  were  three  in  number,  but  one  of  them  in  un- 
lading 
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lading  fell  into  the  canal,  and  funk  fo  deep  in  the 
mud  that  it  could  never  be  found.  Nicolo  Barattiero 
of  Lombardy  erected  the  two  remaining  pillars,  after 
they  had  lain  years  on  the  ground.  On  the  pillar 
that  ftands  next  the  ducal  palace  is  a  brafs  lion  with 
his  head  toward  the  eaft,  as  an  emblem  of  the  republic's 
dominion  over  feveral  places  in  the  Levant.  On  the 
other  pillar  is  a  marble  itatue  of  St.  Theodore,  or  as 
fome  fay,  St.  George,  holding  his  fhield  in  his  right- 
hand,  which  muft  either  proceed  from  a  miftake  of  the 
fculptor,  or  perhaps  it  was  copied  from  an  intaglio. 
The  Venetians  indeed  fay,  it  was  done  defignedly,  to 
exprefs  the  juftice  of  the  republic,  which  only  acts  on 
the  defenfive,  but  not  on  the  offenfive. 

Between  thefe  two  pillars  all  malefactors  are  execut- 
ed ;  nor  would  a  noble  Venetian  pafs  between  them  on 
any  terms,  becaufe  when  the  doge  Murrano  Falier,  who 
in  the  year  1354,  was  beheaded  for  treafon  againft  the 
Hate,  came  to  Venice  after  his  election,  he  was  obliged 
to  land  between  thefe  two  pillars,  the  water  being  very 
high  in  the  oppofite  canal.  An  armed  galley  is  always 
kept  in  readinefs  on  any  fudden  exigency. 

The  Zecca,  or  mint,  lies  behind  the  Procuratu 
Nove,  and  at  r.he  entrance  ftands  the  ftatues  of  two 
lions  in  a  Item  pofition-,  one  was  done  by  Titiano 
Afpetti,  and  the  other  by  Girolamo  Campagna. 

From  the  Italian  word  zeccha,  the  zecchino  or  gold 
coin  derives  its  name,  which  paffes  for  a  lira  more 
than  a  German  ducat,  though  both  are  equal  in 
weight.  This  coin  is  over  valued  in  order  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  the  zecchins,  or  at  leaft  to  induce 
ftrang-ers  to  fend  them  back  to  the  Venetian  dominions. 

o 

One  of  the  fmalleft  pieces  of  money  at  Venice,  is  call- 
ed gazzetta ;  and  as  the  literary  news-papers  at  Ve- 
nice, on  a  fingle  leaf,  fo  early  as  the  fixteenih  century, 
were  fold  for  a  gazzetta  apiece,  all  kinds  of  news- 
papers were  from  thence  called  gazzette,  or  gazettes. 
In  the  apartment  over  the  mint,  are  feveral  fine 
pieces  of  painting  by  Palma,  Tintoretto,  Marco  Ti- 
tiano, Diano,  and  others. 

O  4  The 
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The  great  arfenal  is  fituated  in  another  part  of  the 
city,  and  the  gratuities  and  perquifites  paid  for  feeing 
it,  amount  to  between  thirty  and  forty  lires.  Some- 
times thofe  who  prefide  over  the  arfenal  are  very  fuf- 
picious,  and  not  long  fince,  they  walled  up  two  win- 
dows of  the  Francifcan  convent,  facing  the  towTer, 
having  been  informed  that  two  Frenchmen  had,  by 
the  help  of  a  telefcope,  taken  from  thence  an  exact 
view  of  the  arfenal.  The  different  accounts  given  by 
travellers  of  theie  affairs,  depend  in  a  great  meafure 
.on  the  temper  of  theperfon  who  attends  them.  One 
of  our  company  afked  our  guide,  if  while  we  were 
viewing  them,  one  might  minute  fome  things  down, 
which  was  readilv  granted.  This  famous  armorv  is 
two  and  a  half  Italian  miles  in  circuit,  and  furrounded 
with  water,  and  twelve  towers.  Facing  the  main  en- 
trance is  a  imall  marble  lion,  erected  under  the  gate- 
way. Every  one  that  goes  in,  is  obliged  to  leave  his 
fword,  which  is  returned  at  his  coming  Out.  The 
edifice  is  divided  into  four  large  halls,  two  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  two  on  the  upper  ftory.  The  arms 
are  ranged  along  the  walks  or  galleries,  embellifhed 
with  the  armour  and  trophies  of  Scardenbeg,  Mo- 
cenigo,  Franc  ileus  Morofini,  Ziani,  Giuftiani,  Caf- 
trani,  and  other  warriors.  Over  the  trophies  of 
Morofini,  hang  four  red  hats,  to  {hew  that  he  had 
been  four  times  commander  in  chief.  In  his  left  hand 
he  holds  a  blue  cap,  which  the  pope  fent  him.  Here 
are  the  helmet  of  Attila,  the  iron  head-piece  worn  by 
Calleonius's  horfe,  and  feveral  arms  taken  from  the 
Turks. 

In  the  cellar  is  a  large  vefiel,  filled  with  wine  four 
times  a  day,  and  every  workman  in  the  arfenal,  though 
there  are  a  thoufand  or  more,  may  drink  as  often,  and 
as  much  as  he  pleafes.  The  wine  is  drawn  out  by 
cocks,  and  fuppofed  not  to  be  extraordinary  good, 
being  generally  mixed  with  two  thirds  of  water.  On 
the  ifknd>  on  which  the  arfenal  Hands,  is  a  fine  fpring 
of  water. 

The 
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The  republic  hath  in  all  fifty  gallies,  five  and  twenty 
are  at  fea,  and  the  reft  almoft  ready  to  quit  the  har- 
bour. They  have  likewife  twenty-four  men  of  war  on 
the  flocks.  For  each  fhip  and  galley,  a  particular 
place  is  built,  where  they  lie  unrigged,  and  unmafted, 
under  cover,  and  can  be  kept  there  without  receiving 
any  damage,  between  fifty  and  fixty  years.  From 
thefe  kind  of  fheds,  they  are  alio  launched  into  the 
deep  canals,  of  which  they  have  three  in  the  arfenal. 
Befide  the  abovementioned  twenty-five  gallies,  in  the 
Venetian  arfenal  lie,  always  ready  rigged,  four  ga- 
leafies,  and  the  like  number  of  bomb-galliots  :  and 
two  galeaffes  are  continually  kept  at  fea.  A  galeafs  is 
a  large  fort  of  galley,  with  a  low  deck,  having  three 
mails  with  fails,  and  between  thirty  and  fifty  oars  to 
•each  fide,  and  fix  or  feven  rowers  to  every  oar.  Thefe 
fit  under  a  deck,  on  which  are  guns.  Toward  the  head 
of  this  veffel  are  three  tiers  of  guns,  the  upper moft 
confifling  of  ten  pounders,  and  the  other  two  of  four 
and  twenty  pounders.  Toward  the  flern,  it  has  two 
tiers,  each  confifting  of  eighteen  pounders.  The  whole 
number  of  guns  is  commonly  forty  cannon  and  fix 
culverines.  A  galeafs  carries  twelve  hundred  men, 
the  rowers  included. 

Formerly  fuch  a  veffel  had  orders  not  to  flrike  to 
twenty-five  Turkifh  galleys ;  and  the  captain,  who  is 
always  a  nobleman,  was  fworn  to  obferve  the  order: 
but  the  cafe  is  now  altered,  and  the  Turkifh  navy  has 
of  late  become  more  formidable. 

A  galley  is  much  flatter  bottomed  than  a  galeafs, 
and  has  but  two  malls,  namely,. a  foremaft  and  main- 
maft  i  with  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  oars  on  a  fide, 
and  five  or  fix  galley  flaves  to  every  oar.  It  generally 
carries  no  more  than  five  guns,  the  largefl  of  which  is 
placed  at  the  head,  and  carries  a  ball  weighing  be- 
tween thirty  and  thirty- four  pounds.  Thefe  vefiels  go 
fail,  but  are  not  fit  for  bad  weather,  and  confequently 
they  feldom  go  far  from  fliore.  The  Venetians  pretend 
$.at  their  gallies  exceed  all  others,  as  being  double- 
timbered. 
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timbered.  The  galliots  are  fmaller  than  the  gallies, 
and  are  principally  ufed  for  tranfports.  Of  theie  fifty 
are  always  ready  rigged  in  the  arfenal,  together  with 
four  advice-boats,  of  which  laft,  the  like  number  are 
continually  out  at  lea. 

The  failors  in  the  Venetian  fleet,  are  moftly  natives 
of  Italy.  The  republic  accuftom  their  fubjects  but 
very  little  to  military  exercifes,  being  fenfible  that  the 
people,  by  reafon  of  their  fevere  oppreflion,  have  no 
great  liking  to  their  fuperiors  •,  and  thus  the  govern- 
ment deprives  them  of  all  means,  whereby  they  might 
be  enabled  to  make  off  that  yoke,  which  they  bear 
with  fnch  reluctance.  Their  wars  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte  are  ufually  carried  on  by  troops  which  they  hire 
from  the  German  princes. 

The  bridge  called  Ponte  Rialto,  is  intirely  of 
marble,  and  confifts  of  a  fingle  arch,  ninety  feet  wide*, 
from  the  bafe  of  one  pier  to  the  other.  It  was  built 
by  the  architect  Antonio  dal  Ponte,  Hands  on  twelve 
thoufand  piles  of  elm,  and  coft  the  republic  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ducats.  Its  breadth  a-top 
is  thirty -feven  common  paces,  and  divided  by  two 
rows  of  ihops,  into  three  ftreets,  the  middle  ftreet  of 
which  is  the  broadeft.  At  each  end,  are  fifty-fix  fteps 
of  afcent  to  it.  The  great  canal  over  which  this  bridge 
is  built,  is  narrower  here  than  in  any  other  place,  and 
only  forty  paces  over.  It  is  thirteen  hundred  paces 
in  length,  and  along  its  banks,  are  the  beft  houles  in 
all  the  city. 

Clofe  to  the  Rialto  are  the  exchange  and  the  bank. 
The  latter  belongs  to  the  ftate,  and  pays  no  intereft 
for  money  lodged  here  •,  the  merchants  depofiting  it, 
partly  for  fecurity,  and  partly  for  the  greater  facility 
of  transferring  and  remitting  it  in  trade. 

The  roofs  of  the  houfes  in  Venice  are  flat,  and  co- 
vered with  tiles.     The  flooring  in  molt  of  the  apart- 

*  The  centre  arch  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  at  London,  is  faid  to  be 
two  feet  wider  than  this  celebrated  bridge. 
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merits,  is  a  kind  of  red  plaifter,  made  of  pulverized 
marble  and  brick,  mixed  up  with  oil,  and  is  both 
beautiful  and  lalting. 

Among  the  curious  collections  of  pictures  at  "Ve- 
nice, thofe  are  to  be  preferred,  which,  fome  years 
ago,  were  purchafed  by  the  field  marfhal  count  Scu- 
lemburg,  if  it  might  be  conjectured  that  they  were  to 
remain  any   considerable  time   in   this-  city.     Some 
pieces  by  Caftiglione,  deferved  particular  notice,  to- 
gether with  the  laft  fiege,  and  the  new  fortifications 
6f  Corfu,  which  is  not  only  painted  on  a  picture,  but 
curioufly  modelled  in  wood,    Corfu  is  not  only  a  bul- 
wark to  the  Venetians,  againft  the  attack  of  foreign 
enemies,  but  likewife  very  advantageous  on  the  ac- 
count of  its  falt-works,  which,  with  thofe  of  the  ifland 
of  Chiofa,   an  ifland  and  city,  not  lying  far  from  the 
influx  of  the  Brenta  Nuova,  and  twenty  miles  diftant 
from  Venice,   yield  an  annual  revenue  of  upward  of 
five  millions  of  livres.     There  is  now  a  garrifon  of 
four  thoufand  men,  constantly  kept  in  the  caftle  of 
Corfu  \   and  fince  count  Sculemburg  caufed  feveral 
new  fortifications  to  be  added  to  it,  may  juftly  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  ftrongefl  places  in  Europe. 
The  ifland  of  Murano,  but  a  Imall  mile  diftanfi 
from  Venice,  is  governed  by  its  own  magistrate,  and 
faid  to  contain  eighteen  thoufand  inhabitants. 

The  beautiful  looking-glaffes,  and  other  elegant 
glafs-work,  made  in  this  ifland,  have  fpread  its  repu- 
tation into  foreign  countries;  yet  this  trade  is  very 
much  decayed,  other  nations  having  improved  them- 
felves  greatly,  and  difcovered  an  art  of  making  glafs, 
which  far  furpaffes  that  of  Venice,  for  largenefs. 
The  Murano  looking-glaffes  are  only  blown,  whereas 
in  other  places,  they  are  call  and  ground. 

The  Venetian  clergy  are  in  no  great  repute,  either 
for  learning  or  morals.     The  nuns  do  not  obferve  the 
ftricteft  dilcipline,  neither  are  thofe  of  noble  families 
kept  under  a  proper  restriction :  for  as  they  do  not 
voluntarily  enter  into  this  reclufe  way  of  life  out  of  a 

principle 
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principle  of  devotion,  but  are  perfuaded  to  take  this* 
galling  "yoke  upon  themfelves  againfl  their  inclination, 
tor  -the  conveniency  of  their  families ;  they  do  every- 
thing In  their  power  to  make  it  fupportable.  The 
nuns  of  St.  Lorenzo  threatened  to  fet  the  convent  on 
lire,  rather  than  fubmit  to  be  brought  under  a  greater 
reftraint.  The  nuns,  on  account  of  their  diftinguifhed 
rank,  bear  the  title  of  excelknza.  The  vulgar  at  Ve- 
nice, as  in  other  places,  are  Tuperftitious  -,  but  per- 
fons  of  quality  are  often  known  to  run  into  the  other 
cxtream,  and  not  give  themfelves  any  concern  about 
religion.  Their  fkiil  in  politics  has  given  them  a 
dear  infight  of  the  indignity  and  detriment  accruing 
by  fubmitting  to  the  ecclefiaftical  power,  and  encou- 
raged them  to  aiTert  feveral  privileges  and  liberties,  of 
which  other  nations  have  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
deprived  by  the  encroachments  of  die  pope.  In  or- 
der to  fupport  and  perpetuate  this  liberty,  and  at  the 
fame  time  prevent  difturbances,  every  perfon  who  em- 
braces an  ecclefiaftical  life,  is  excluded  from  the  great 
council,  and  from  having  any  fhare  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  patriarch,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  clergy, 
fiiles  him  i  elf  Divina  miferatione  Patriarcha  Venetiarumy 
without  the  addition  ufed  by  the  bifhops  of  other  na- 
tions, &  Janet  a  Sedes  A'pofiolica  gratia.  He  is  primate 
of  Dalmatia,  metropolitan  of  the  archbifhops  of  Can- 
din,  and  Corfu,  and  alfo  of  the  bifhops  of  Chrozza 
and  Tercello.  The  council  choofes  him  out  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  pope  confirms  the  nomination.  His 
power  and  dignity  are  but  very  inconfiderable,  and 
even  at  Venice  itfelf,  does  not  extend  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Mark,  who  bear  the  title  of  Primi- 
cerio. 

The  number  of  churches,  convents,  and  hofpitals- 
at  Venice,  are  a  hundred  and  fourfcore. 

In  the  ftreets,  near  many  of  thefe  religious  edifices, 
are  fet  up  white  ftones,inicribed  with  the  word  Sacrum, 
or  II  Sacrato,  to  know  how  far  the  privileges  of  every 
fuch  foundation  extends. 

[From 
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[From  the  defcription  given  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  of 
Venice,  we  have  extracted  the  following  particu- 
lars.  "  Venice,  with  a  few  alterations,  might  ap- 
pear much  more  magnificent  than  it  now  is :  the 
windows,  inftead  of  fames,  are  ftill,  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  Italy,  made  of  fmall  panes  of  glafs,  inclofed 
in  lead,  which  is  exceedingly  paltry  -,  and  what  is 
ftill  worfe,  they  are  covered  with  iron  grates,  exactly 
refembling  thofe  of  our  prifons,  which  makes  a  dread- 
ful gloomy  view  of  the  fronts  of  their  palaces.  Thefe 
grates  were  formerly  called  gelofias^  but  I  queition 
whether  they  ftill  retain  that  name  ;  for  never  was 
fo  entire  a  revolution  effected  in  the  manners  of  a 
nation,  as  in  this  inftance  of  jealoufy.  In  ancient 
days,  wives  were  immured  in  Italy,  and  hufothids 
were  jealous :  now,  no  women  on  earth  are  under 
fo  little  reftraint,  and  the  word  jealoufy  is  become 
obfblete.  The  mutters  of  their  houfes  are  plain 
deal  boards,  tacked  together  without  the  leaf!  form 
or  decoration,  and  not  painted  like  ours  in  England; 
fo  that  when  a  palace  is  fhut  up,  it  very  much  re- 
fembles  a  bridewell,  or  an  hofpital  for  lunatics.  They 
likewife  lay  on  the  roofs  of  their  houfes  fuch  heavy 
clumfy  tiles,  that  they  very  much  offend  the  eye. 
Houfe-rent  is  remarkably  cheap  for  fo  large  and  fo 
trading  a  city.  A  houfe  of  feventy  pounds  a  year, 
I  mould  have  guerTed  at  near  two  hundred,  and  fo 
of  others  I  enquired  after. 

The  republic  is  extreamly  rigid  in  what  regards  the 
quarantine  \  and  indeed,  as  they  border  upon  thofe 
confines  where  the  plague  fo  frequently  breaks  out, 
they  cannot  be  too  watchful.  There  is  not  the  leait 
connivance  ever  practifed ;  all  letters,  to  whomfoever 
directed,  are  firft  opened  by  the  officers,  and  then 
fmoaked  before  they  are  delivered.  Were  Mr. — 
to  have  handed  over  a  news-paper  to  me,  and  we  had 
been  detected  in  the  action,  I  mud  inevitably  have 
performed  quarantine  in  the  Lazaretto,.. a  certain 
number  of  weeks.     A  few  years  iince,  a  boy  got  en 

board 
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board  one  of  the  vefTels  performing  quarantine,  and 
Hole  fome  tobacco;  he  was  purfued  into  Venice,  and 
fhot  dead  in  the  ftreets.  There  are  many  cuftom- 
houfe  officers  in  their  boats,  watching  the  quarantine 
night  and  day,  who  would  certainly  kill  the  firft  man 
who  mould  attempt  to  efcape  on  Ihore,  before  the  ex* 
piration  of  the  quarantine. 

The  theatres  are  not  now  open  •,  but  when  they  are, 
all  the  world  goes  thither,  particularly  in  the  leafon 
of  the  carnival,  where  the  barcaroles  (gondaliers) 
make  fo  great  a  figure,  that  it  is  faid  of  them,  what 
our  BickerftafF  faid  of  the  trunk-maker  in  the  Tatler, 
that  what  they  cenfure  or  applaud,  is  generally  con- 
demned or  approved  by  the  public  :  in  fhort,  that  it 
is  tl£  barcaroles  who  decide  the  fate  of  an  opera  or 
play.  Thefe  barcaroles  are  certainly  fuch  a  body  of 
fober  men  as  in  England  we  have  no  inftance  of 
amongft  the  lower  clafs  of  people  :  in  mafking-time, 
however,  they  indulge  the  tafte  of  gaming,  and 
doubtlefs  often  play  with  the  nobles  their  matters ; 
but  the  brownnefs  and  coarfenefs  of  their  hands  be- 
tray their  occupation :  befide  that,  it  is  impoffible 
for  them  to  forbear  making  their  boafts,  or  their 
complaints,  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  when  their 
dialect  and  deportment  never  fail  to  difcover  them. 

The  number,  as  well  as  the  character  of  this  people, 
renders  their  body  very  refpectable  :  when  one  con- 
fiders,  that  in  all  the  great  families,  every  gentleman 
keeps  a  diftincl  gondola  rowed  by  two  men,  except 
fome  few  who  have  but  one  rower,  it  will  be  readily 
conceived  that  the  number  of  barcaroles  muft  be 
very  confiderable.  They  are  exceedingly  proud  of 
their  ftation,  and  with  fome  reafon  -,  for  their  pro- 
feffion  leads  them  into  the  company  of  the  greateft 
men  of  the  ftate  •,  and  it  is  the  fafhion  to  converfe 
with  them,  to  hear  their  wit  and  humour,  and  ap- 
plaud all  they  fay  :  befide,  the  pay  of  a  barcarole  is 
about  eighteen  pence  Englifh,  with  liveries  and  little 
perquifites,  which,  in  fo  cheap  a  country,  is  a  plen- 
tiful 
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tiful  income  to  a  fober  man  :  accordingly,  it  is  noto- 
rious, that  all  of  them  can  afford  to  marry,  and  do 
marry. 

The  manner  of  rowing  a  gondola,  Handing  and 
looking  forward,  may  be  feen  in  every  view  of  Ve- 
nice, and  this  manner  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
guidance  of  a  boat  in  thefe  narrow  canals  ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  obferve  how  dexterous  they  are  by  ufe ; 
for  it  is  very  rare  that  they  touch,  much  lefs  endanger 
overfetting,  though  they  are,  every  inftant,  within 
half  an  inch  of  each  other.  One  cannot  be  an  hour 
on  thefe  canals  without  feeing  feveral  of  the  barca- 
roles fhifting  themfelves ;  for  -it  is  a  cuftom  amongft 
them,  to  have  always  a  dry  Ihirt  ready  to  put  on,  the 
moment  after  they  have  landed  their  fare;  and  they 
would  expect'  to  die,  if  by  any  accident  they  were 
under  the  neceffity  of  fuffering  a  damp  fhirt  to  dry 
on  their  bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  curious  to 
obferve  how  little  they  dread  damp  fheets  through 
all  Italy,  at  leaft  in  fummer  ;  and  the  people  at  inns 
are  fo  little  apprifed  of  an  objection  to  damp  fheets, 
that  when  you  beg  they  would  hang  them  before 
the  fire,  they  do  not  underftand  you,  and  defire  you 
will  feel  how  wet  they  are  ;  being  prepoffeffed,  that 
you  mean  they  have  not  been  warned  :  in  fact,  un- 
lefs  you  have  fervants  who  will  dry  them  for  you,  it 
is  in  vain  to  expect  it  mould  be  done. 

Gallantry  is  fo  epidemical  in  this  city,  that  few 
of  the  ladies  efcape  the  contagion.  No  woman  can 
go  into  a  public  place,  but  in  the  company  of  a 
gentleman,  called  here  a  cayaliere  fervente,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  a  cicejbeo.  This  cavaliere  is  al- 
ways the  fame  perlon ;  and  Ihe  not  only  is  attached 
to  him,  but  to  him  fingly ;  for  no  other  woman  joins 
the  company,  but  it  is  ufual  for  them  to  fit  alone  in 
the  box,  at  the  opera  or  play-houfe,  where  they 
mull  be,  in  a  manner,  by  themfelves,  as  the  theatres 
are  fo  very  dark,  that  the  fpectators  can  hardly  be 
faid  to  be  in  company  with  one  another.  After  the 
4  °Per2» 
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opera,  the  lady  and  her  cavaliere  fervente  retire  to  her" 
cafme,  where  they  have  a  tete-a-tete  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  her  vifitors  join  them  for  the  reft  of 
the  evening  or  night :  for  on  fome  feftival  or  jolly 
days,  they  fpend  the  whole  night,  and  take  mafs  in 
their  way  home.  You  mufl  know  a  caiine  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fmall  room,  generally  at  or  near  St. 
Mark's-Place,  hired  for  the  moft  part  by  the  year, 
and  facred  to  the  lady  and  her  cavaliere  ;  for  the 
hufband  never  approaches  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hufband  has  his  revenge ;  for  he  never  fails  to  be 
the  cavaliere  fervente  of  fome  other  woman.  There 
are  many  examples  where  the  cavaliere,  and  not  the 
hufband,  is  the  object ;  where  the  cavaliere  is  taken' 
immediately  into  fervice,  and  for  whofe  fake  the  mar- 
riage is  a  pretext  and  fcreen. 

So  many  opportunities  muft,  therefore,  render  this 
republic  a  fecond  Cyprus,  where  all  are  votaries  to 
Venus,  unlefs  it  pleafe  heaven  to  pour  down  more 
grace  amongft  them,  than  falls  to  the  lhare  of  other 
nations  in  this  degenerate  age :  but  the  detractors 
deny  that  the  hufbands  believe  in  this  partial  favour, 
and  aiTert,  they  have  very  little  fondnefs  for  their 
children,  compared  with  the  parents  of  other  king- 
doms :  they  are  the  children  of  the  republic,  fay 
they,  but  not  fo  certainly  the  children  of  their  re- 
puted fathers :  the  girls,  therefore,  are  early  fent  to 
convents,  where  they  remain  till  they  marry  or  die,, 
and  are  vifited  by  their  fathers  and  mothers  feldom 
or  rfever  •,  if  they  marry,  they  at  once  burft  out  from 
a  fecluded  life,  and  a  narrow  education,  into  the 
fcene  of  licentioufnels  I  have  juft  deicribed. — 

This  is  the  picture  of  Venetian  amours  in  the  pre- 
fer, t  age  5  but  charity  would  lead  one  to  hope  the  co- 
lours are  laid  on  too  ftrong :  politicians,  however, 
pretend  to  give  an  eafy  iblution  of  this  licentiouihefs 
amongft  the  ladies :  they  tell  you,  that,  in  former 
times,  the  courtezans  were  a  uieful  clafs  of  citizens, 
whole  arms  were  always  open  to  the  wealthy,  whe- 
i  ther 
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ther  they  were  young  or  old ;  that  now  they  have  no 
fuch  character  among  them,  and  the  ftews  that  are 
connived  at,  receive  only  the  very  dregs  of  the 
people.  Every  diflblute  man  of  fortune  is,  there- 
fore, in  a  manner,  driven  into  the  practice  of  either 
keeping  a  miftrefs,  or  becoming  a  cavaliere  fervent e : 
the  former  method  is  more  expenfive,  and  lefs  ho- 
nourable ;  the  latter,  confequently,  the  more  pre* 
valent. 

The  bank  of  the  Rialto  is  a  very  fmall  office,  and 
the  whole  bufinefs  is  tranfacted  by  a  few  clerks,  who 
fit  in  a  fmall  room  like  an  open  booth,  which  faces 
the  exchange.  The  bufinefs  of  the  bank  may  be 
aptly  compared  to  that  of  a  banker  in  England,  where 
merchants  depofit  a  large  fum  of  money,  and  draw 

upon  the  (hop  for  their  difburfements. 

We  have  this  day  feen  a  wedding  of  two  of  the 
greateft:  families  in  Venice :  I  fay  families ;  for  all 
matches  are  rather  alliances  of  families,  than  attach- 
ments of  the  parties  married.  Thefe  marriages  are 
generally  public,  and  the  relations  are  defirous  to 
have  as  many  affiflants  and  witnefles  at  church  as  they 
Can  collect :  it  is  ufual  upon  this  occafion  to  fend  an 
invitation  to  foreigners.  All  the  women  who  are 
admitted,  have  likewife  a  formal  invitation  5  but  no 
gentleman  is  denied  entrance.  The  ladies,  who  are 
the  acquaintance  of  the  parties,  appear  as  gawdy  as 
their  fumptuary  laws  will  fuffer  them  ;  but  thefe  laws 
oblige  them  to  wear  black ;  fo  that  their  laced  ruffles 
and  head-drefs,  with  their  diamonds,  are  the  chief 
ornament  j  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  though  their  dia- 
monds are  numerous,  they  appear  to  great  difadvan- 
tage,  by  being  ill-fet  in  a  large  quantity  of  filver. 
The  number  of  the  well-dreffed  ladies  was  only  fif- 
teen ;  the  reft  of  the  women  in  the  church  were  of 
low  rank.  The  bride  alone  was  dreffed  in  white,  with 
a  long  train-;  the  bridegroom  in  the  ufual  black  drefs 
of  a  Venetian  noble,  not  unlike  one  of  our  counfel- 
lors  in  England  with  a  judge's  wig.  She  was  led  up 
Vol.  V.°  P  toward 
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toward  the  altar  by  a  Venetian  noble,  where  me 
kneeled,  with  her  hufband  on  her  right-hand.  They 
both  continued  on  their  knees  till  the  ceremony  was 
rmimed,  which,  with  the  mafs,  was  above  half  an 
hour.  She  was  then  handed  out  of  the  church  by 
the  fame  noble ;  and,  as  is  the  cuftom,  me  curtfied 
and  paid  her  compliments,  en  pajfanty  to  all  her's 
and  her  hufband's  friends.  Upon  this  occafion  there 
are  epithalamiums  printed,  and  made  prefents  of  to 
certain  fpectators  and  acquaintance.  It  muft  happen 
now  and  then,  that  a  rich  Venetian  has  no  fon ;  in 
which  cafe,  a  daughter  may  be  a  great  fortune  j  but, 
in  general,  a  young  lady  with  fix  or  fcven  thoufand 
pounds,  is  efteemed  a  good  fortune ;  for  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  noble  families  is  to  unite,  as  much  as 
poffible,  their  riches  with  their  name.  The  ladies 
here,  as  alfo  at  Turin  and  Milan,  are  generally  very 
fair :  the  men  are  not  fo  handfome,  but  I  think  re- 
markably tall.  Look  at  any  clafs  amongft  them,, 
the  nobles  for  example,  and  you  will  find  very  few 
(hort  men  amongft  them."— — — 

Mr.  Sharpe  farther  remarks^- "  Venice,  from 

its  fyftem  of  policy,  opens  the  doors  of  her  nobles 
to  very  few  ftrangers.  No  country  in  the  world  ad- 
heres more  rigidly  to  her  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms 
than  this  republic.  Amongft.  others,  there  is  one 
ordinance  that  not  only  prohibits  the  nobles  them- 
felves  from  holding  the  leaft  intercourfe  with  foreign 
minifters  -9  but  it  is  fo  very  fevere,  that  fhould  even 
one  of  their  fervants  pafs  the  threshold  of  an  ambaf- 
fador,  he  would  infallibly  be  fent  to  prifon.  The  law 
renders  the  life  of  a  foreign  minifter  exceedingly 
dull  and  unfocial-;  befide  that,  it  ftops  the  channel 
through  which  young  gentlemen  on  their  travels 
would  naturally  find  accefs  to  the  beft  company.  I 
believe  the  origin  of  this  law  at  Venice,  had  its  rife 
from  a  frivolous  narrow  conceit  of  preventing  plots 
againft  the  ftate ;  but,  in  a  fumptuary  view,  it  may 
be  ufeful,  as  it  fuppreffes  that  emulation  in  luxury, 

which 
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which  the  vifits  betwixt  their  nobles  and  the  foreign 
miniflers  would  naturally  produce. 

The  nobles  are  faid  to  be  above  fifteen  hundred  in 
number,  and  it  will  therefore  be  readily  fuppofed, 
that  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  poor  •,  as  all  the 
fons  are  noble,  and  they  have  no  means  of  adding 
to  their  patrimony,  but  by  attaining  magiilracies  and 
offices  in  the  government,  which  are  not  lucrative, 
compared  with  Englifh  employments.  By  an  anci- 
ent act  of  the  fenate,  a  noble  muft  not  be  concerned 
in  any  article  of  commerce,  though  it  is  whifpered 
that  many  of  them  have  clandeftine  partnerihips.  - 
The  fons  too  being  all  nobles,  they  divide  their 
eftates  more  equally  than  in  monarchical  kingdoms, 
where  the  eldeft  fon  only,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
honour  of  the  family  with  the  more  -fplendor,  enjoys 
the  tide  and  efcate.  It  is  true,  that  in  Venice,  the 
eideft  has  fome  benefit  from  his  primogeniture  j  but, 
for  the  reafons  I  have  mentioned,  that  benefit  is  not 
very  confiderable.  It  is  the  ambition  of  every  noble 
to  marry  one  daughter  to  a  noble  •,  on  which  account 
he  fends  the  others  to  convents,  that  he  may  be  bet- 
ter enabled  to  give  her  a  fortune,  and  provide  hand- 
fomely  for  his  fons.  There  are  four  convents  in  Ve- 
nice, to  which  four  hofpitals  are  annexed,  that  give 
names  to  the  convents.  They  are  of  a  very  lingular 
inflitution  in  one  article,  being  open  to  a  certain 
number  of  poor  young  women,  who  are  thoroughly 
inftrufted  in  both  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic. 
They  exhibit  in  their  churches,  on  particular  days  of 
the  week,  and  fome  festivals,  and  are  much  fre- 
quented, as  the  performance  is  finer,  than  one  expects 
in  any  other  place  than  a  theatre.  The  condition  upon 
which  they  accept  their  education,  is  to  remain  in 
the  convent  until  fuch  time  as  their  talents  fhall  in- 
duce fome  one  to  marry  them.  This  happens  very 
rarely,  fo  that  they  generally  fing  on  till  their  voices 
are  loft,  and  their  names  are  almoft  forgotten.  The 
founders  of  this  charity  had,  as  it  appears,  too  ex- 
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sited  an  opinion  of  the  power  of  mufic ;  for,  how- 
ever beautiful  the  girls  may  be,  they  truft  only  to 
their  melodvj  being  intercepted  from  the  fight  of 
the  audience,  by  a  black  gauze  hung  over  the  rails 
of  the  gallery  in  which  they  perform  :  it  is  tranfpa- 
rent  enough  to  fhew  the  figures  of  women,  but  not 
In  the  leaft  their  features  and  complexion. 

The  poor  people  live  very  well  in  the  city  of  Ve- 
nice, which,  however,  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be 
afcribed  to  their  ignorance  of  gin  and  brandy.  They 
love  gaming,  and  are,  confequently,  often  needy  ; 
but  the  government  connives  at  it,  and  are  rather 
pleafed  to  have  them  lb :  as  for  thofe  who,  by  fick- 
nefs,  or  other  accidents,  are  reduced  to  poverty,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  charitable  foundations  ;  however, 
the  fwarms  of  beggars  are  furprifingly  great.  The 
trade  of  begging,  in  all  catholic  countries,  will  ne- 
ceflarily  profper,  fo  long  as  that  fpecies  of  charity, 
which  is  bellowed  on  beggars,  continues  to  be  in- 
culcated by  their  preachers  and  confeflbrs,  as  the  molt 
perfect  of  all  moral  duties. 

I  muft  take  notice  of  fome  difadvantages  this  city 
labours  under.  The  water  here  is  fuch  an  invitation 
to  gnats,  that  no  ftranger  to  this  place  will  conceive 
the  torments  we  fuffered  every  day  and  night  from 
thefe  infects  ;  and  it  muft  be  granted  that  the  canals, 
at  low  water,  are  often,  in  the  fummer,  very  ofFen- 
five,  perhaps  unwholfome.  The  bread  is  indifferent, 
and  the  wine,  as  through  all  Italy  to  this  city,  very 
bad.  As  they  live  in  the  midft  of  fait  water,  all  the 
water  they  drink,  except  what  is  brought  from  the 
Brenta,  is  collected  from  the  rain  which  falls  on  their 
houfes :  to  this  end  they  dig  a  well,  which,  at  a  cer- 
tain depth,  they  furround  with  a  wall  of  terras,  made 
very  compact,  that  the  fait  water  in  the  canals  may 
not  tranfude  into  the  well :  then  they  lay  a  bed  of 
land,  through  which  the  water  filters  into  the  well, 
as  they  imagine,  in  the  moil  perfect  ftate  of  the 
pureft  water :  however,  as  every  houfekeeper  thinks 
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his  well  better  finifhed  than  that  of  his  neighbour, 
one  may  conclude  that  fome  of  them  are  porous,  and 
do  admit  more  or  lefs  fait  water  into  them.  The 
frequency  of  diarrhoeas  is  another  argument,  that 
the  water  they  drink  is  purgative ;  but  perhaps  one 
of  the  greateft  inconveniencies  of  thefe  wells  js,  that 
they  do  not  contain  water  enough  for  a  family,  in 
cafe  of  long  droughts,  which  frequently  happen  in 
Italy. 

All  pleadings  at  the  bar  muft  be  in  the  -Venetian 
dialeft,  which  is  unpleafant  to  the  ear  of  a  foreigner  % 
and  though  none  but  an  Italian  mould  dare  to  crrri- 
cife  on  the  ftile  and  tafte  of  an  Italian,  yet  a  foreigner 
may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  Venetian  dialect 
is  a  corrupt  Italian,  as  they  have  letters  in  their  alpha- 
bet which  moft  of  the  natives  of  this  town  can  ne- 
ver learn  to  utter ;  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  drop 
entirely,  or  to  fubftitute  others  in  their  place.  For 
example,  in  all  words  where  the  letter  g  is  intro- 
duced, this  obfervation  takes  place ;  foi%  inftead  of 
pronouncing  it  in  the  words,  Giudice,  Giulio,  Giovanne^, 
and  a  thoufand  others,  they  fay,  Dudice,  Dulio^  Dio- 
vanne^  &c.  and  in  the  words  Mangiare^  Ragione^  they 
drop  it  almoft  entirely,  and  fay  Maniare^  Raione^  &c. 
Then  again  the  Tufcans,  and  indeed  the  Italians  of 
almoft  every  other  ftate,  pronounce  the  ci  and  ce,  as 
we  mould  by  putting  an  h  betwixt  the  initial  and 
final  letters,  as  in  the  words  chirp  and  chefs ;  but  a 
Venetian  has  not  the  power  of  expreffing  thofe  words, 
otherwife  than  Jtrp  and  fefs. 

If  this  ftri&ure  on  their  language  be  a  little  too 
bold,  I  may  venture  at  leaft  to  take  fome  freedoms 
with  the  indecorum  of  their  ban  I  fhall  not  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  the  extraordinary  forms  of  their 
narrators,  their  interruptors,  &c,  a-noify,  uncivilized 
manner  of  pleading ;  but  fhall  only  defcribe,  if  I  am 
able,  the  agitation  and  fury  of  the  pleaders,  more 
like  that  of  a  demoniac,  than  of  a  man  endeavour- 
ing>  by  found  reafon,  to  convince  the  judges  and  the 
P  i  audience 
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audience  of  thejuftice  of  his  client's  caufe.     Every 
advocate  mounts  into  a  fmall  pulpit,  a  little  elevated 
above   the  audience,  where  he  opens  his   harangue 
with  fome  gentlenefs,  but  does  not  long  contain  him- 
felf  within  thofe  limits  •,  his  voice  foon  cracks,  and 
what  is  very  remarkable,  the  beginning  of  moft  fen- 
tences  (whilft  he  is  under  any  agitation,  or  feeming 
enthufiafm,  in  pleading)  is  at  a  pitch  above  his  natu- 
ral voice,  fo  as  to  occafion  a  wonderful  difcord  :  then, 
if  he  means  to  be  very  emphatical,  he  ftrikes  the 
pulpit  with  his   hands  five  or  fix  times  together,   as 
quick  as  thought,  ftamping  at  the  fame  time,  fo  as 
to  make  the  great  room  refound  with  this  fpecies  of 
oratory.     At  length,  in  the  fury  of  his  argument,  he 
defcends  from  the  pulpit,  runs  about  pleading  on  the 
floor,  returns  in  a  violent  paffion  back  again  to  the 
pulpit,  thwacks  it  with  his  hands  more  than  at  firft, 
and  continues   in  this  rage,    running  up  and  down 
the  pulpit  feveral  times,   till  he  has  rimmed  his  ha- 
rangue.    They  feem  to  be  in  a  continual  danger  of 
dropping  their  wigs  from  their  heads,  and  1  am  told 
it  fometimes  happens.     The  audience  fmile  now  and 
then  at  this  extraordinary  behaviour  -,    but  were  a 
counfellor  to  plead  in  this   manner  at  Weftminfter, 
his  friends  would  certainly  fend  for  a  Bedlam  doctor. 
I  take  it  for  granted  there  may  be  fome  few  who 
fpeak  with  more  dignity;    but  the  advocates  I  faw 
were  all  men  of  eminence  in   their  profeffion  •,  and 
believe  me,  when   I  affure  you,  that   the  account  I 
have  here  given  of  the  ufage  of  the  bar,  is  exact,  and 
fimple,  though  it  may  feem   to  favour  of  extrava- 
gance."— ] 

In  travelling  from  Venice  to  Vienna,  the  morteft 
road  is  through  Padua,  where  you  agree  with  a  vet- 
turino,  who  for  carriage  and  diet  generally  charges 
from  twelve  to  fourteen -ducats  for  every  paflenger ; 
but  as  few  remarkable  objects  prefent  themielves  in 
that  road,  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  a  traveller,  our 
company  determined  to  take  the  way  of  Triefie  and 

FiumeJ 
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Fiume,  two  places  now  famous  for  commerce,  and 
from  thence  to  take  a  view  of  the  natural  curiofuies 
in  the  duchy  of  Carniola.  Thofe  who  are  fearful 
of  committing  themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  the  fea, 
mayperform  the  journey  by  firit  going  in  a  bark  to 
Fofette,  and  from  thence  in  a  chaife  to  Falma.  Be- 
ing arrived  at  Monte  Falcone,  a  bark  may  be  eafily 
hired  to  Triefte. 

The  mildnefs  of  the  feafon  encouraged  us  to  take 
the  ihorteft  way,  by  going  from  Venice  to  Triefte  by 
fea,  and  accordingly  we  provided  ourfelves  with  cer- 
tificates of  health,  which  are  diftributed  gratis,  at  a 
large  edifice  oppofite  the  falt-office. 

Triefte  is  beautifully  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  about  which  the  vineyards  form  a  femicircle. 
The  town  is  but  fmall,  and  the  fort,  which  ftands 
on  an  eminence,  is  furrounded  with  ditches;  but 
otherwife  in  a  very  defencelefs  condition,  and  garri- 
foned  only  with  forty-five  men.  They  are  at  prefent 
erecting  fome  new  fortifications  on  both  fides  of  the 
narrow  paffage  leading  into  the  inner  harbour.  The 
natives  of  Triefte  are  accufed  of  being  lazy  and  proud, 
never  applying  themfelves  to  any  ufeful  employment, 
and  of  being  of  fuch  an  envious  difpofition,  as  to 
moleft  ftrangers  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power. 

About  a  German  mile  from  Triefte  is  the  caftle  of 
Servulo,  fituated  on  a  high  mountain,  from  whence 
there  is  an  inchanting  profpect.  Near  it  is  the  mouth 
or  entrance  of  a  famous  cavern,  in  which  the  lapide- 
ous  exudations  have  formed,  on  the  top  and  fides,  fe- 
veral  large  pillars,  and  a  variety  of  figures  of  white 
and  blue  colours.  This  cavern  is  very  fpacious,  and 
at  the  entrance  into  it,  being  on  the  fide  of  a  moun- 
tain, upward  of  thirty  ftone  fteps  are  cut  in  the  accli- 
vity, for  the  conveniency  of  thofe  who  are  fond  of 
the  curiofities  of  nature.  In  a  rock,  juft  under  the 
caftle  of  St.  Servulo,  is  another  cave,  to  the  entrance 
of  which  you  pafs  over  a  draw-bridge.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  in  troubldbme  tinies3  ufed  to 
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lodge  their  goods  and  effects  in  this  cavern  ;  and  by. 
drawing  up  the  bridge  effectually  fecure  them  from 
the  enemy. 

Fiume  is  fituated  in  a  valley  near  the  fea ;  and 
noted  for  good  wine,  figs,  and  other  fruits. 

Adlfberg,  or,  in  the  Sclavonian  language,  Calk 
Pofioina,  is  feven  German  miles  diftant  from  Fiume. 
After  afcending  about  half  way  up  the  acclivity  near 
Adlfberg,  by  the  mill,  you  arrive  at  a  large  cavern, 
divided  into  feveral  fpacious  paffages.  The  fparry 
decorations  of  the  roof  appear  like  ificles,  and  won- 
derfully delight  the  eye.  The  fides  likewife  are  co- 
vered with  the  fame  natural  exudations,  to  which 
the  imagination  of  the  curious  fpeclator  frequently 
gives  various  forms,  never  intended  by  nature ;  fo 
that  it  is  no  wonder  to  hear  fome  people  pretend  that 
they  have  {ten  the  heads  of  hones,  dragons,  tygers, 
and  other  monflrous  appearances.  If  a  perfon's  cu- 
riofity  will  lead  him  fo  far,  he  may  rove  about  two 
German  miles  in  the  fubterraneous  paffages  of  this 
cavern. 

About  a  German  mile  farther,  towards  the  north- 
weft,  are  alfo  feveral  remarkable  caverns  •,  in  one  of 
which,  great  part  of  the  caftle  of  Lueg,  belonging 
to  count  Cobentzl,  ftands  as  under  a  roof.  In  the 
Sclavonian  language  this  caftle  is  called  Jamma, 
which  fignifies  a  hole  or  cave. 

.  About  three  quarters  of  a  league  from  Adlfberg, 
is  the  remarkable  fubterraneous  paffage,  called  St. 
Mary  Magdalen's  Caye„  to  which  there  is  no  going 
but  on  horieback.  The  ftones  and  bufhes  are  exceed- 
ing troublefome  j  but  even  this  fatigue  is  amply  re- 
warded by  the  fatisfacr.ion  a  curious  perfon  enjoys,  in 
feeing  fuch  an  extraordinary  cavern.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, equal  to  that  of  Adlfberg  in  height,  but  in  fe- 
veral other  particulars,  far  furpafies  it ;.  and  I  muft 
ppnfefs,  is  the  fineft  I  ever  law.  You  fir  ft  defcend 
into  a  kind  of  hole,  where  the  earth  feems  to  be 
fallen  in,  for  ten  paces  before  you  arrive  at  the  en- 
trance. 
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trance,  which  appears  like  a  chafm  in  a  rock,  caufed 
by  an  earthquake.  Here  the  torches  are  lighted  to 
conduct  travellers,  the  cave  being  extreamly  dark, 
and  divided  into  feveral  apartments  or  halls.  The 
vafl  number  of  pillars,  formed  by  nature,  in  this 
wonderful  cavern,  give  it  a  very  magnificent  appear- 
ance, being  exceeding  beautiful,  as  white  as  fnow, 
and  almoft  tranfparent.  The  bottom  is  of  the  fame 
materials,  fo  that  a  perfon  may  imagine  he  is  walk- 
ing among  the  ruins  of  fome  flately  palace,  fur- 
rounded  by  magnificent  pillars  and  columns,  fome 
entire,  and  others  mutilated. 

At  Planina,  thofe  who  are  curious  take  horfe, 
in  order  to  vifit  Cirknitz,  about  a  German  mile  from 
It.  This  is  but  a  fmall  village,  and  of  itfeif  not 
worth  feeing  j  but  the  lake,  which  lies  about  half  a 
league  from  it,  is  very  famous,  and  has  been  the  fub- 
jectof  the  difquifitions  of  many  naturalifts. 

It  is  a  common  proverb,  that  in  the  Cirknitzer- 
fee  a  perfon  may  fow,  reap,  hunt,  and  fifh,  within 
the  ipace  of  one  year ;  but  this  circumftance  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  lake,  but  common  to  every  other  fpot 
overflowed  with  water  in  the  winter  and  fpring  •,  but 
what  is  really  wonderful,  is  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  this  lake.  The  former  happens  in  a  long  drought, 
whether  it  be  fummer  or  winter ;  and  the  laft  year 
the  water  was  abforbed  twice  entirely :  the  firfl  time 
in  the  fummer,  and  the  fecond  in  the  winter  follow- 
ing. The  lake  generally  continues  to  ebb  for  five 
and  twenty  days ;  the  water,  during  that  time,  run- 
ning off  by  holes  or  cavities,  which  are  eighteen  in 
number,  refembling  fo  many  whirlpools.  The  ca- 
vities do  not  abforb  an  equal  quantity  of  water  in 
the  fame  time  ;  for  that  called  Ramine  empties  itfeif 
in  five  days,  and  in  five  days  more  the  Vodonos  be- 
comes dry  :  five  days  after  this,  the  Refchatto  is  eva- 
cuated •,  and  at  the  end  of  five  days  more  the  Koten 
pool  is  empty  :  and  laftly,  at  the  end  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  five  days  the  Levifche  is  dried  up.     The  water, 

during 
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during  that  time,  is  alfo  abforbed  by  the  other  thir- 
teen holes  or  whirlpools  -,  fo  that  in  twenty-five  days 
the  lake  is  entirely  dry.  After  a  fortnight's  fettled 
drought  in  fumrner,  the  lake  is  obferved  again  to 
ebb  •,  but  if  it  happens  to  rain  for  two  or  three  days, 
it  fills  again.  Initances  have  been  known  of  its  be- 
ing dried  up  three  times  in  a  year. 

Any  peafant  may  purchafe  the  liberty  of  fifhino-  in 
this  lake  for  three  fiebenzeh'ner,  or  one  and  fifty  crut- 
zers,  in  which  part  of  this  lake  he  pleafes,  and  as 
often  as  he  will,  till  the  waters  begin  to  fall ;  but  on 
the  return  of  the  water,  this  licence  mull  be  v.  n 
purchafed.  Some  of  the  pools  or  cavities,  w,.  \ 
have  but  few  filh  in  them,  are  given  fo  f '       ?afa 
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to  be  cleared  ;  and  when  the  water  beg,  /,  a 

bell  is  rung  at  Cirknitz,  on  which  all  haftei  3 

place  of  this  gleaning,  as  it  is  called,  from  \.  1 
only  a  few  holes  are  exempted.  What  fifh  is  nut 
confumed  while  frefh,  is  dried  by  the  fire.  Above 
one  hundred  peafants  take  the  advantage  of  this 
fifhery,  and  the  men  and  women  run  promifcuoufly 
to  the  pools,  quite  naked,  notwithstanding  bpth  the 
magiftrates  and  .clergy  have  uied  their  joint  endea- 
vours to  fupprefs  this  indecent  cuftom  5  which  gives 
occafion  to  a  great  deal  of  laughter  and  indecent  lan- 
guage among  ftrangers  who  happen  to  be  prefent. 
Befide,  fuch  lights  are  flrong  temptations  to  reclufes  ; 
and  though  the  women  of  the  lower  clafs  in  this  coun- 
try cannot  boaft  of  their  beauty,  yet  they  are  not  dif- 
agreeable  to  thoie  who  never  fee  any  of  the  fex 
befide. 

Notwithftanding  every  part  of  the  lake  is  abfolute- 
ly  dried  up,  and  nothing  remains  alive  in  it  except 
the  fpawn  and  young  fry  in  Narte  and  Piauze,  and 
the  fifh  in  the  river  JefTer  ;  yet,  on  the  return  of  the 
water,  as  great  a  number  of  fifh  are  feen  in  it  as  be- 
fore. The  fifh  that  return  with  the  water  are  of  a 
very  large  fize,  particularly  jacks,  weighing  from 
fifty   to  ieventy   pounds  each}  a  convincing  proof 

that 
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that  the  refervoir  which  fupplies  this  lake  with  wa- 
ter is  well  ftocked  with  fifh. 

When  great  quantities  of  rain  fall,  three  of  the 
cavities,  namely,  Koten,  Jenflenza,  and  Treffetz, 
eject  water  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  fathoms.  If 
the  rain  continues,  and  efpecially  if  attended  with 
claps  of  thunder,  the  water  ifTues  out  of  all  the  holes 
through  which  it  was  abforbed,  thofe  of  Velka  and 
Mala  Karloufa  alone  excepted,  and  the  whole  lake  is 
again  filled  with  water  in  twenty-four,  nay,  fometimes 
in  eighteen  hours.  Some  of  the  holes  or  cavities  only 
eject,  hut  never  abforb  water ;  while  others  both  eject 
and  abforb,  during  the  ebb  or  flow  of  the  lake.  Nor 
do  nfh  rife  with  the  water  through  all  the  holes, 
owing  poflibly  to  the  narrownefs  of  the  fyphons 
through  which  the  water  flows.  Sometimes  even 
live  ducks,  with  grafs  and  fmall  fifh  in  their  flomachs, 
have  emerged  from  thefe  cavities  •,  a  fufEcient  proof 
that  there  murt  be  a  large  lake  under  the  Cirknitzer- 
fee.  The  water  in  the  latter  fometimes  rifes  fuddenly 
five  or  fix  feet  above  the  ufual  height. 

O 

On  one  fide  of  the  lake,  confiderably  above  the 
furface  of  the  water,  is  a  rock,  in  which  are  two  holes 
at  fome  diftance  from  each  other;  through  both 
which  the  water  ifTues,  during  a  thunder  mower, 
with  great  noife  and  impetuofity.  When  this  hap- 
pens in  the  autumn,  a  great  number  of  ducks  are 
ejected-,  thefe  fowls  are  fat,  of  a  black  colour,  blind, 
and  almoft  deftitute  of  feathers  ;  but  in  about  a  fort- 
night, are  full-fledged,  recover  their  fight,  and  fly- 
away. Each  of  thefe  apertures  is  about  fix  feet  dia- 
meter, and  eject,  during  thefe  ftorms,  a  conftant  co- 
lumn of  water  of  the  fame  dimenfions. 

This  lake  has  three  pleafant  iflands,  befide  a  pen- 
infula.  Its  greater!  extent  is  a  large  German  mile, 
or  two  leagues,  and  one  league  in  breadth.  The  in- 
habitants call  it  Zerknifhu  JefTen ;  the  former  de- 
noting a  fmall  church,  and  the  latter  water.  The 
greateft  depth,  excluftve  of  the  cavities  and  holes, 

is 
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is  about  four  fathoms.  Strabo  calls  it  lugeam  pala- 
dem,  either  from  the  town  of  Lueg,  not  far  from 
it,  or  from  its  deep  and  cavernous  bed. 

Being  delirous  of  viewing  the  imperial  quickfilver 
mines  of  Idra,  I  determined  to  take  the  fhorteft 
road  from  Planina,  which  lies  through  Loidfch  ;  but 
was  obliged  to  go  by  the  way  of  Upper  Laubach, 
a  town  fttuated  about  two  German  miles  from  Pla- 
nina. 

Virgin  quickfilver,  or  minera  mercurii,  is  that  pre- 
pared entirely  by  nature,  and  is  found  in  the  ore  of 
thefe  mines  in  globules  or  little  drops,  and  fometimes 
flows  like  the  milk  from  a  cow ;  fo  that  in  fix  hours 
a  fingle  perfon  has  been  known  to  gather  above  fix 
and  thirty  pounds  of  this  virgin  mercury,  of  great 
ufe  in  making  the  nofiuluca  mercurialis,  or  lucid  ba- 
rometers, which  being  fhaken  in  the  dark,  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  emit  light ;  but  brighter  when 
the  mercury  falls,  than  when  it  riles. 

Virgin  mercury  may  be  known  by  the  following 
experiment.  Let  an  amalgama  be  made  of  mercury 
and  gold,  put  it  over  the  fire  to  evaporate,  and  if  it 
be  virgin  mercury,  it  will  carry  all  the  gold  away  with 
it,  which  common  mercury  will  not. 

Every  common  miner  receives  weekly,  in  money 
and  provisions.,  about  a  guilder  and  a  half,  or  3  s.  6d. 
fterling ;  but  the  health  of  many  of  them  is  extreamly 
impaired,  being  often  affecTied  with  nervous  difor- 
ders,  violent  tremblings,  and  fudden  convulfive  mo- 
tions in  their  heads  and  legs.  The  quickfilver  infi- 
nuates  itfelf  furprifmgly  into  the  bodies  of  many  of 
thofe  workmen.  The  fame  pernicious  effects  have 
been  felt  by  goldfmiths,  who  cannot  gild  without 
ufing  quickfilver  -,  on  which  account  it  is  alfo  fafeft 
to  work  in  the  open  air.  Thofe  who  filver  looking- 
giafies  at  Venice,  are  very  Subject  to  paralytic  dis- 
orders. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  initances  of 
peribns  labouring  under  venereal  diftempers,  who 
have  been  cured  by  working  in  the  quickfilver  mines. 

The 
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The  penetrative  fubtilty  of  mercury  is  lefs  furprifing, 
as  it  appears  from  accurate  obfervations,  that  a  little 
globule  of  quickfilver,  not  exceeding  a  coriander 
feed  in  magnitude,  may,  by  only  preffing  it  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  be  divided  into  twenty-feven 
millions  of  fmall  particles,  all  retaining  their  argen- 
tine luftre  and  globular  form,  as  may  be  feen  through 
a  microfcope. 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  quickfilver  at 
Venice,  where  it  is  ufed  in  filvering  looking-glafies, 
and  fome  of  it  is  fent  to  Rome  and  Naples. 

From  Laubach  to  Gratz  in  Stiria,  are  ten  ftages : 
the  third,  namely,  from  St.  Ofwald,  to  Franze,  is 
very  craggy;  and  on  the  road  is  a  ftone  infcribed 
with  thefe  words,  Fines  Camiolite,  marking  the  li- 
mits between  the  duchy  of  Carniola  and  the  country 
of  Cilley.  About  twenty  paces  on  this  fide  of  it  is 
a  fine  fquare  pyramid  on  a  bafis  of  black  marble; 
and  on  the  top  an  eagle,  with  his  wings  expanded, 
and  looking  toward  Carniola.  In  his  claws  are  a 
globe  and  fcepter ;  on  each  fide  of  it  is  a  fulfome  in- 
fcription  in  Latin. 

Two  ftages  from  Gratz,  in  the  way  to  Vienna,  on 
the  right-hand  of  Retelftein,  is  a  cavev  out  of  which 
are  continually  dug  large  bones,  called  Unicornu  Fef- 
Jile,  not  unlike  thofe  of  Canftein.  The  entrance  into 
this  cave  is  very  fpacious,  and  under  a  rock.  Thefe 
bones  may  be  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  fome 
wild  beafts,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  or 
fome  other  extraordinary  inundation,  had  fhekered 
themfelves  in  this  cavern. 

Laxemburg,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Lach- 
fendorf,  is  generally  the  fpring-refidence  of  the  im- 
perial court.  A  large  plain  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
very  commodious  for  hunting  the  heron,  a  diverfion 
of  which  the  late  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  very  fond : 
but  the  palace  is   not  worth  feeing,  either  with  re- 


gard to- architecture* or  furniture. 
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From  Neuftadt,  almoft  to  Luxemburg,  is  a  vaft 
and  barren  plain :  and  I  muft  confefs  that  all  Stiria, 
and  that  part  of  Auftria  bordering  on  it,  did  not 
anfwer  the  idea  I  had  before  formed  of  them,  either 
in  point  of  beauty  or  fertility.  But  from  Luxem- 
burg to  Vienna  is  a  charming  country,  and  the  road 
leading  over  Vinerberg,  a  fmall  hill,  but  affording 
an  excellent  profpect,  is  delightfully  planted  with 
rows  of  trees. 

[As  we  are  going  to  enter  the  city  of  Vienna,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  German  empire,  and  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  emperor,  it  will  be  a  proper  place  here 
to  add  a  few  words  of  general  defcription,  of  the  vaft 
collective  body  which  compofes  that  celebrated  em- 
pire ;  without  defcending  to  minute  particulars. 

Germany,  which  is  called  by  the  French  Alle- 
magne,  and  by  the  natives  themfelves  Deutfchland, 
is  bounded  by  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Ger- 
man Sea  on  the  weft  ;  by  South  Jutland  and  the  Bal- 
tic on  the  north ;  by  Polifh  Pruffia,  Poland,  and 
Hungary  on  the  eaft  •,  and  by  the  Gulph  of  Venice, 
the  dominions  of  the  ftate  of  Venice  and  SwifTer- 
land  on  the  fouth-,  extending  from  45  °  4'  to  54* 
40'  north  latitude,  and  from  6°  to  190  45'  eaft  lon- 
gitude :  accordingly  its  greateft  extent  from  north 
to  fouth  is  fix  hundred  and  forty  Englifn  miles  in 
length,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth. 

Germany  is  divided  into  ten  circles,  in  order  to 
promote  and  maintain  the  public  welfare  •,  for  the 
more  juft  divifion  and  collection  of  the  aids  granted 
by  the  empire,  either  in  men  or  money  ;  and  for  pre- 
venting and  remedying  the  diforders  in  the  taxes, 
coinage,  &c.  The  circles  have,  however,  no  parti- 
cular regulation  with  refpect  to  precedence,  but  are 
very  differently  ranked  in  the  ordinances  and  ads 
of  the  empire.  Thefe  are  the  Auftrian,  the  Burgun- 
dian,  the  Electoral  Rhenifh,  the  Franconian,  the 
Swabian,  the  Upper  Rhenifh,   the  Lower  Rhenifh, 

Weft- 
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"Weflphalian,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Saxon.  But 
this  divifion  of  the  circles  is  imperfect,  in  not  includ- 
ing all  the  dominions  of  the  German  empire  ;  for  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  the  Lufatias,  and  the  Silefias,  arc 
not  comprized  within  them  ;  nor  was  a  fufficient  re- 
gard paid  to  the  fituation  of  the  countries. 

With  refpect  to  religion,  the  circles  are  divided 
into  thofe  that  are  entirely  Popifh,  as  the  Auftrian 
and  Burgundian  ;  into  fuch  as  are  wholly  Proteftanr, 
which  are  thofe  of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony  ;  and 
into  the  mixed,  to  which  all  the  others  belong. 

The  emperor's  title  runs  thus,  "  F.  by  the  grace 
of  God  elected  a  Roman  emperor,  and  at  all  times 
augmenter  of  the  empire  of  Germany."  Next  fol- 
low the  titles  of  the  hereditary  imperial  dominions. 
The  ftates  of  the  empire  give  the  emperor  the  title 
pf  mod  iiluftrious,  moil  powerful,  and  moft  invin- 
cable  Roman  emperor  ^  but  the  laft  is  omitted  by 
the  electors. 

The  prerogatives  of  the  emperor  confift  partly  in 
his  being  looked  upon  by  all  other  crowned  heads 
and  ftates  in  Europe  as  the  firft  European  potentate, 
and  confequently  has  precedence  given  him  and  his 
ambaiTadors.  With  refpect  to  the  German  empire, 
he  is  its  fupreme  head,  and  as  fuch  enjoys  many  pri- 
vileges. Yet  his  power  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
German  empire  is  limited,  as  well  by  the  capitulation 
of  the  election,  the  other  laws  of  the  empire,  by 
treaties,  as  by  the  cuftoms  of  the  empire.  Thofe 
privileges  which  he  has  the  right  of  exercifing  with- 
out the  advice  of  the  Mates,  are  called  his  refervata  j 
but  his  greateft  power  does  not  confift  in  thefe,  which 
are  far  from  being  repugnant  to  the  liberties  of  the 
ftates  of  the  empire. 

His  rights,  with  refpect  to  ecclefiafcical  affairs,  con- 
fift in  little  more  than  confirming;  ecclefiaftical  elec- 
tions,  and  fending  commiiTaries   to  the  elections  or 
archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  abbots,  that  they  may  be 
4  performed 
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performed  in  due  order-,  but  the  commifTary  is  ne- 
ver perfonally  prefent  at  thefe  elections'. 

With  refpect  to  temporal  affairs,  the  emperor  has 
the  right  of  beftowing  perlbnal  dignities  j  as  for  in- 
ftance,  the  creating  of  noblemen,  as  lords,  barons, 
counts,  who  enjoy"  the  dignity  of  princes,  and  of 
knights  and  gentry,  as  alfo  that  of  railing  countries 
and  territories  to  a  higher  rank  •,  of  beftowing  coats 
of  arms,  as  alfo  the  enlarging,  improving^  and  alter- 
ing them.  He  has  the  power  of  eftablifhing  univer- 
fities,  and  enabling  them  to  confer  academical  de- 
grees ;  of  granting  a  right  of  holding  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, and  of  erecting  any  place  into  a  fanctuary.  He 
has  likewife  the  power  of  beftowing  letters  of  re- 
fpite,  of  fecuring  a  debtor  againft  his  creditor,  and 
of  conferring  majority  on  minors.  He  can  put  chil- 
dren who  are  born  out  of  wedlock  upon  the  footing 
of  fuch  as  are  legitimate  •,  can  confirm  the  contracts 
and  ftipulations  of  the  members  of  the  empire ;  and 
fo  far  remit  the  oaths  extorted  from  them,  that  they  ■ 
may  commence  an  action  at  law  againft  another,  on 
account  of  the  very  thing  for  which  the  oath  was 
administered. 

The  emperor,  however,  has  no  right,  without  the 
confent  of  the  collective  ftates  of  the  empire,  to  put 
one  of  thofe  ftates  under  the  ban  •,  to  exclude  a  ftate 
of  the  empire  from  a  feat  and  voice  in  its  colleges  ; 
to  interfere  in  the  laws  of  the  empire ;  to  conclude 
treaties  in  affairs  relating  to  the  empire ;  to  involve 
ic  in  a  war  -,  to  raife  levies ;  or  to  conclude  a  peace 
in  which  the  empire  is  concerned  5  to  appoint  taxes 
in  it  •,  to  regulate  the  coinage  ;  to  build  forts  in  the 
empire  -,  or  to  determine  religious  difputes. 

The  fucceffor  in  the  adminiftration  is  frequently 
chofen  by  the  electors  during  the  life  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  perfon  fo  chofen,  is  ftiled  king  of  the  Romans. 
He  is  elected  and  crowned  in  the  very  fame  manner  as 
the  emperor ;  and  though  he  has  properly  no  king- 
dom, 
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dom,  is  actually  a  crowned  head ;  is  faluted  with  tlid. 
title  of  majefty,  and  enjoys  the  title  of  perpetual 
atigmenter  of  the  empire,  and  king  of  Germany.  He 
bears  a  fpread  eagle  with  one  head,  in  his  arms,  and 
takes  precedence  before  all  other  kings  of  Chriften- 
dom. 

With  refpect  to  the  emperor's  court  and  chancery j 
he  has  for  his  affiftants  the  arch-offices  of  the  empire, 
which  are  filled  by  electors. 

Of  the  nine  electors,  three  are  fpiritual,  and  the" 
reft  temporal.  Of  the  former  is  the  elector  of  Mentz^ 
who  is  arch-chancellor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire, 
and  director  of  the  electoral  college.  The  elector  of 
Treves,  who  is  the  fecond  fpiritual  elector^  is  the' 
arch-chancellor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire  in  Gaul 
and  the  kingdom  of  Aries ;  but  this  is  at  prefent  no 
more  than  a  mere  title;  He  has  the  firft  voice  at  the 
,  election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans,  and  confequently 
precedes  the  elector  of  Cologn.  The  elector  of  Co- 
logn  is  arch-chancellor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire 
in  Italy,  and  has  a  fecond  voice  at  the  election  of  a 
king  of  the  Romans. 

The  temporal  electors  are  the  following  :  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  elector  of 
Saxonyj  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  elector  Pa- 
latine, and  the  elector  of  Hanover.  The  king  and 
elector  of  Bohemia  is  arch-cup-bearer  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire.  His  other  prerogatives  are,  his 
preceding  all  other  temporal  electors,  walking  in 
proceffion  immediately  after  the  emperor,  followed 
by  the  emprefs,  and  the  electors  of  Mentz  and  Co- 
logn; and  in  the  electoral  college  he  has  a  third 
voice.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  is  arch-fewer  of  the: 
holy  Roman  empire.  The  olector  of  Saxony  is  arch- 
marfhal  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.-  At  the  diets,- 
and  on  other  folemn  occaiioris,  he  carries  the  fword 
of  Hate  before  the  emperor,  and  at  the  coronations 
rides  into  a  heap  of  oats,  and.  fills  a  filver  meafure 
.■with  them.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  is  arch- 
Vol.,  V,  Q  chamber- 
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chamberlain  of  the  empire,  and  carries  the  fcepter 
before  the  emperor,  and  prefents  him  with,  water  in> 
a  filver  bafon,  for  him  to  wafh  his  hands.  The  elec- 
tor Palatine  has  the  office  of  arch-treafurer,  and 
throughout  all  Germany  is  protector  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  -,  he  can  alio  raife  nobles  and  gentlemen  to 
the  degree  of  counts.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  being 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  the  Palatine 
obtaining  the  office  of  arch-fewer,  the  elector  of 
Brunfwic  Lunenburg  alfo  obtained  the  office  of  arch- 
treafurer,  a  title  which  he  ftill  bears,  till  another 
fuitable  office  be  found  him.  He  enjoys  the  alter- 
nate fucceffion  of  the  bifhopric  of  Oihaburg,  with, 
fome  other  rights  and  privileges ;  and  his  electoral 
iurifdiction  extends  both  to  the  territories  of  Hano- 
ver and  Zell.  Indeed,  the  emperor  Leopold  raifecl 
the  illuftrious  houle  of  Hanover,  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  fervices  both  he  and  the  empire  had 
received  from  it,  to  the  electoral  dignity,  io  early  as 
the  year  1692  •,  but  thofe  electors  obtained  neither 
a  feat  nor  a  voice  in  the  electoral  college  till  the  year 
1708. 

After  thefe  follow  in  rank  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, who  are  partly  fpiritual  and  partly  temporal ; 
partly  old,  and  partly  new,  or  firft  raifed  to  that  dig- 
nity lince  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  The  fpiritual 
princes  are  either  archbifhops,  bifhops,  or  princely 
abbots  •,  and  to  them  likewife  belong  the  Teutonic 
mailers,  together  with  the  maftermip  of  the  order  of 
St.  John..  Among  the  temporal  princes  is  an  arch- 
duke, and  the  reft  are  either  dukes,  paligraves,  mar- 
graves, landgraves,  burgraves,  princes,  or  princely 
counts. 

The  diet  of  the  empire  is  an  sfTembly  of  the  em- 
peror, and  of  all  the  ftates,  or  their  envoys  and  ple- 
nipotentiaries, in  order  to  confuk  and  take  refolutions> 
in  fuch  affairs  as  concern  the  whole  German  empire. 
The  diet  is  fummoned  by  the  emperor,  who,  after 
confnlting  with  the  electors,  appoints  the  time  and 
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jplace  where  it  fhall  meet,  which  muft  be  within  the 
German  dominions.  The  emperor  either  aflifts  at  it 
in  perfon,  or  has  a  principal  commifTary,  who  is  Ge- 
nerally an  old  imperial  aulic  counfellor,  and  a  perlorx 
of  learning  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron. 

The  reipective  Hates  may  either  appear  themfelves, 
or  by  their  envoys  •,  or  charge  another  ftate,  or  its  en- 
voys, with  their  voice. 

The  ftates  of  the  empire,  in  their  confultations, 
divide  into  three  colleges,  the  electoral,  the  princely, 
and  the  college  of  the  imperial  cities :  each  of  the 
two  firft,  which  are  called  the  higher  colleges  of'  the 
empire,  has  a  principal  and  bye-chamber  of  its'own  -y 
but  all  the  three  colleges  meet  to  hear  the  imperial 
propofals,  and  at  the  exchanging  of  the  concluiions 
of  both  the  higher  colleges  againft  the  imperial  ci- 
ties, in  the  hall  of  correlatives.] 

The  city  of  Vienna  is  not  of  itfelf  very  large ; 
eonfifting  Only  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-two 
houfes  j  and  a  walk  round  the  ramparts  may  be  per- 
formed in  little  more  than  an  hour.  The  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  from  exact  computations,  amounts 
to  fifty  thoufand  :  but  the  fuburbsj  which  extend  be- 
tween five  and  fix  hundred  common  paces  from  the 
fortifications,  occupy  a  large  fpace  of  ground;  fo  that 
it  would  take  four  hours'  to  ride  round  the  line 
thrown  up  againft  the  malecontents  of  Hungary  in 
1704,  though  this,  on  both  fides,  only  extends  to 
Leopoldftadt.  If  therefore  the  whole  fuburbs  be  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  Vienna,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants will  amount  to  between  three  hundred  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  -,  cf  which  the  bu- 
rials are  annually  about  feven  thoufand.  The  ftreets 
in  the  city  are  very  narrow  and  crooked.  The  im- 
perial court  has  the  privilege  of  quartering  foldiers 
in  the  fecond  ftory  of  each  citizen's  houle  ;  and  as  this 
is  a  great  diminution  of  the  proprietor's  rents,  befijle 
the  narrownefs  of  the  fronts,  the  citizens  endeavour 
■to  make  themfelves  amends  by  the  height  of  the 
Q^  3  build- 
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buildings  •,  fo  that  the  houfes  in  Vienna  are  from  fi£ 
to  feven  dories  high  :  one  of  thefe,  in  the  fquare,  cal- 
led Ilof,  has  on  one  fide  feven  ftories,  and  on  the 
other  eight. 

There  are  in  Paris  more  magnificent  houfes  than 
at  Vienna,  but  the  courts  before  them,  and  the  gates, 
which  are  generally  fhut,  greatly  dimimfh  their  ap- 
pearance. The  palaces  in  Vienna  are  indeed  gene- 
rally hid,  as  it  were,  in  narrow  ftreets  •,  but  in  ftate- 
linefs  and  extent,  they  very  far  furpafs  thofe  at  Paris, 
efpecially  if  the  grand  ftructures  in  the  fuburbs  are 
included. 

A  perfon  of  quality  and  fortune,  who  is  fond  of 
gaming,  may  here  indulge  that  difpofition  to  the  full, 
and  is  fure  of  being  received  in  all  aflemblies.  But 
it  is  necedary,  previoudy,  to  weigh  the  ftare  of  your 
purfe,  before  you  engage  too  far,  as  gaming  is  here 
carried  to  a  very  great  height. 

Befide  the  affemblies  of  the  firft  nobility,  here  are 
many  others,  confiding  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  not 
admitted  into  thofe  of  the  beft  quality ;  for  Vienna 
fwarms  with  upftart  noblemen,  or  with  perfons  who 
give  themfelves  out  for  fuch,  though  really  they  have 
no  claim  to  nobility.  As  foon  as  a  man  becomes  maf- 
ter  of  a  fortune,  his  head  is  turned  wTith  the  thoughts 
of  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  few  fet  out  with  lefs  than 
the  title  of  a  baron. 

Among  thofe  who  live  mod  agreeably  at  Vienna, 
are  the  proctors  or  attornies  of  the  imperial  court  of 
judice,  fome  of  whom  acquire  annually  upward  of 
ten  thoufand  guilders,  each  equal  to  two  millings  and 
four  pence.  Mod  citizens  employ  fuch  an  agent  or 
attorney  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four,  to  thirty  guilders 
a  year,  for  managing  any  proceffes  -,  a  nobleman 
thirty-fix  guilders.  The  Proteftants  are  allowed  the 
public  exercife  of  their  religion  at  the  houfes  of  the 
Swedifh,  Danifh,  and  Dutch  ambaffadors ;  but  they 
muft  take  care  not  to  meet  a  proceflion  of  the  hoft„ 
unlefs  they  think  proper  to  pay  the  ufual  adoration. 
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The  imperial  park,  or  paddock,  called  Prater,  an 
ifland  in  the  Danube,  is  much  frequented  in  the 
fpring  for  its  pleafant  airy  walks  The  Au-Garten 
is  open  all  the  year,  where  the  walks,  hedges,  and 
groves  are  fo  pleafant,  that  it  is  generally  frequented 
by  perfons  of  diftinction.  Befide  the  imperial  riding- 
houfe,  thofe  of  the  princes  Schwartzenberg,  Lichten- 
ftein.,  Dietrickftein,  count  Staremberg,  and  efpeci- 
ally  that  of  count  Paar  in  Allter-ftreet;  are  well 
.worth  feeing. 

The  trade  of  Vienna  is  little  anfwerable  to  its 
largenefs  and  convenient  fituation.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  heavy  duties  on  mod  commodities 
brought  hither,  particularly  thofe  on  wine,  oxen,  arid 
other  provifions  coming  out  of  Hungary.  The  eafl> 
country  company  pay  three  per  cent,  for  all  they  im- 
port, which  has  caufed  them  to  raife  their  prices  con- 
siderably. 

[Lady  Montagu  affords  us  the  following  entertain- 
ing particulars  relating  to  this  famous  city.— — - 

"  We  travelled  by  water  from  Ratiibon,  a  jour- 
ney perfectly  agreeable,  down  the  Danube,  in  one 
of  thofe  little  veflels,  that  they,  very  properly,  call 
wooden  houfes,  having  in  them  all  the  convenien- 
ces of  a  palace,  ftoves  in  the  chambers,  kitchens, 
&c.  They  are  rowed  by  twelve  men  each,  and  move 
with  fuch  an  incredible  fwiftnefs,  that  in  the  fame 
day  you  have  the  plea fu re  of  a  vaft  variety  of  prof- 
peclis:  and  within  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  you  Have 
the  pleaiure  of  feeing  a  populous  city,  adorned  with 
magnificent  palaces,  and  the  moft  romantic  folitudes^ 
which  appear  diftant  from  the  commerce  of  mankind, 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  being  charmingly  diversified 
with  woods,  rocks,  mountains  covered  with  vines, 
fields  of  corn,  large  cities,  and  ruins  of  antient  caiiles. 
I  faw  the  great  towns  of  Pafiau  and  Lintz,  famous 
for  the  retreat  of  the  imperial  court,  when  Vienna 
was  befieged.  This  town,  which  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  emperor's  refidence,  did  not. at  all  anfwer 
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my  expectation,    nor  ideas  of  it,  being  much  lefs 
than  I  expected  to  find  it :  the  ftreets  are  very  clofe, 
and  fa  narrow,  one  cannot  obferve  the  fine  fronts  of 
the  palaces,  though  many  of  them  very  well  deferve 
obfervation,  being  truly  magnificent.     They  are  built 
of  fine  white  ftone,  and  are  excefiive  high.     For  as- 
the  town  is   too  little  for  the  number  of  the  people, 
who  defire   to  live  in   it,  the  builders  feem  to  have 
projected  to  repair  that  misfortune,  by  clapping  one 
town  on  the  top  of  another,  moft  of  the  houies  being 
of  five,  and  fome  of  them  of  fix  flories.     You  may 
ealily  imagine  that,  the  ftreets  being  fo  narrow,  the 
rooms   are  extreamly  dark,  and  what  is  an  inconve- 
niency  much  more  intolerable  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  houfe  has  fo  few  as  five  or  fix  families  in   it. 
The  apartments  of  the  greateft  ladies,  and  even  of 
the  mini  iters  of  ftate,  are  divided,  but  by  a  parti- 
tion, from   that  of  a  taylor  or  fhoe-maker ;  and  I 
Jtnow  no  body  that  has  above  two  floors  in  any  houfe, 
one  for  their  own  ufe,  and  one  higher  for  their  fer- 
vants.     Thofe  that  have  houfes  of  their  own,  let  out 
the  reft   of  them  to  whoever  will  take  them,  and 
thus  the  great  flairs  (which  are  all  pf  ftone)  are  a$ 
common  and  as  dirty  as  the  ftreet.     5Tis  true,  when 
you  have  once  travelled  through  them,  nothing  can 
be    more   furprifingly    magnificent   than  the  apart- 
ments.    They  are  commonly  a  fuite  of  eight  or  ten 
large  rooms,  all  inlaid,  the  doors  and  windows  richly 
carved  and  gilt,  and  the  furniture  iuch  as  is  feldom; 
feen  in  the  palaces  of  fovereign  princes  in  other  coun- 
tries.    Their  apartments  are  adorned  with  hangings 
of  the  fineft  tapeftry  of  BruiTeis,  prodigious   large 
looking-glafTes   in  filver  frames,    fine  japan   tables, 
bedsr  chairs,  canopies,  and  window-curtains  of  the 
richeft  Genoa  damafk  or  velvet,  almoft  covered  with 
gold-lace  or  embroidery.      All  this  is  made  gay  by 
pictures  and  vaft  jars  of  japan  China,  and  large  luftres 
of  rock  cryftal.      I  have  already  had  the  honour  of 
being  invited  to  dinner  by  feveral  of  the  firft  people 
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-of  quality,  and  I  muft  do  them  the  juftice  to  fay,  the 
good  tafte  and  magnificence  of  their  tables  very  well 
anfwer  to  that  of  their  furniture.  I  have  been  more 
than  once  entertained  with  fifty  dimes  of  meat,  all 
ferved  in  filver,  and  well  drefled  •,  the  deffert  propor- 
tionable, ferved  in  the  fined  china*  But  the  variety 
and  richnefs  of  their  wines,  is  what  appears  the  moft 
furprifing.  The  constant  way  is,  to  lay  a  lift  of  their 
names  upon  the  plates  of  their  guefts  along  with  the 
.napkins,  and  I  have  counted  feveral  times,  to  the 
number  of  eighteen  different  forts,  all  exquifite  in 

their  kinds, 1  muft  -own,  I  never  faw  a  place  fo 

perfectly  delightful  'as  the  Fauxbourg  of  Vienna. 
It  is  very  large,  and  almoft  wholly  compofed  of  de- 
licious palaces.  If  the  emperor  found  it  proper  to 
permit  the  gates  of  the  town  to  be  laid  open,  that 
the  Fauxbourgs  might  be  joined  to  it,  he  would  have 
pne  of  the  largeft  and  bed  built  cities  in  Europe. — ■ 
I  have  fo  far  wandered  from  the  difcipline  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  to  have  been  laft  Sunday  at 
the  opera,  which  was  performed  in  the  garden  of  the 
Favorita-,  and  I  was  fo  much  pjeafed  with  it,  I  have 
not  yet  repented  my  feeing  it.  Nothing  of  that 
kind  ever  was  more  magnificent  -,  and  I  can  eafily  be-, 
lieve,  what  I  am  told,  that  the  decorations  and  ha- 
bits coft  the  emperor  thirty  thoy.fand  pounds  flier- 
ling.  v  The  flage  was  built  .over  a  very  large  canal, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  act,  divided 
into  two  parts,  difcovering  the  water,  on  which 
there  immediately  came,  from  different  parts,  two 
fleets  of  little  gilded  vefTels,  that  gave  the  reprefen-^ 
tation  of  a  naval  fight  It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  the 
beauty  of  this  fcene,  which  I  took  particular  notice 
of.  But  all  the  reft  were  perfectly  fine  in  their  kind. 
The  ftory  of  the  opera  is  the  enchantment  of  Alcina, 
which  gives  opportunities  for  grea:  variety  of  machines 
and  changes  of  the  fcenes,  which  are  performed  with 
a  furprifing  fwiftnefs.  The  theatre  is  fo  large  that  it 
is  hard  to  carry  the  eye   to  the  end  of  if,  and   the 
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Jiabits  in  the  utmoft  magnificence,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  eight.  No  houfe  could  hold  fuch. 
).arge  decorations  -,  but  the  ladies  all  fitting  in  the 
open  air,  expofes  them  to  great  inconveniencies  : 
there  is  but  one  canopy  for  the  imperial  family  ; 
and  the  firft  night  it  was  reprefented,  a  fhower  of 
rain  happening,  the  opera  was  broke  off,  and  the 
company  crouded  away  in  fuch  confufion,  that  I  was 

almoil  fqueezed  to  death. But  if  their  operas  are 

thus  delightful,  their  comedies  are,  in  as  high  a  de- 
gree, ridiculous.  They  have  but  one  play-houfe, 
where  I  had  the  curiofity  to  go  to  a  German  comedy, 
and  was  very  glad  it  happened  to  be  the  ftory  of  Am- 
phitrion.  As  that  fubjeel  has  been  already  handled 
by  a  Latin,  French,  and  Engliih  poet,  I  was  curi- 
ous to  fee  what  an  Auftrian  author  v/ould  make  of 
it.  I  underiland  enough  of  that  language  to  com- 
prehend the  greateif.  part  of  it ;  and  befide,  I  took 
with  me  a  lady  that  had  the  goodnefs  to  explain  to 
me  every  word.  The  way  is  to  take  a  box.  which, 
holds  four,  for  yourfelf  and  company.  The  fixed 
price  is  a  gold  ducat.  I  thought  the  houfe  very  low 
anc]  dark  ;  but  I  confefs,  the  comedy  admirably  re- 
cpmpenfed  that  defect  I  never  laughed  fo  much  in 
my  life.  It  begun  with  Jupiter's  failing  in  love  out 
of  a  peep-hole  in  the  clouds,  and  ended  with  the 
birth  of  Hercules.  But  what  was  moil  pleafant  was 
the  ufe  Jupiter  made  of  his  metamorpholis  •,  for  you 
no  fconer  favv  him  under  the  figure  of  Amphitnon, 
but  inltead  of  flying  to  Alcmena,  with  the  raptures 
Mr,  Dry  den  puts  into  his  mouth,  he  fends  for  Am- 
phitrionjs  taylor,  and  cheats  him  of  a  laced  coat,  and 
his  banker  of  a  bag  of  money,  a  Jew  of  a  diamond 
ring,  and  befpeaks  a  great  fupper  in  his  name  -,  and 
the  greater!  part  of  the  comedy  turns  upon  poor  Am- 
phitrioh's  being  tormented  by  thefe  people  for  their 
debts.  Mercury  uies  Sofia  in  the  fame  manner.  But 
J  could  not  eafily  pardon  the  liberty  the  poet  has 
faken  of  larding  his  play  wkh>  not  only  indecent  ex - 
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prefiions,  but  fuch  grofs  words,  as  I  do  not  think 
our  mob  would  fuffer  from  a  mountebank.  Befide, 
the  two  Sofia's  very  fairly  let  down  their  breeches  in 
the  diredl  view  of  the  boxes,  which  were  full  of  people 
of  the  firft  rank  that  feemed  very  well  pleafed  with 
their  entertainment,  and  allured  me  this  v/as  a  cele- 
brated piece.  I  mail  conclude  my  letter  with  this 
remarkable  relation,  very  well  worthy  the  ferious  con- 
fideration  cf  Mr.  Collier., 

In  order  to  go  to  court,   continues  lady  Montagu, 
I  was  fqueezed  up  in  a  gown,  and  adorned  with  a 
gorget,  and  the  other  implements  thereunto  belong- 
ing, a  drefs  very  inconvenient,  but  which  certainly 
fhews   the  neck  and  fhape  to  great  advantage,      i 
cannot  forbear  giving  you  fome  defcription  of  the 
fafhions  here,  which  are  more  monftrous,  and  con- 
trary to  all  common  fenfe  and  reafon,  than  it  is  pot- 
fible  for  you  to  imagine.     They  build  certain  fabrics 
of  gaufe  on  their  heads,  about  a  yard  high,  confin- 
ing of  three  or  four  ftories,  fortified  with  number- 
lefs  yards  of  heavy  ribbon.     The  foundation  of  this 
ftruciure  is  a  thing  they  call  a  bourley  which  is  exactly 
of  the  fame  fhape  and  kind,  but  about  four  times 
as  big  as  thofe,   rolls  our  prudent  milk-maids  make 
ufe  of  to  fix  their  pails  upon.     This  machine  they  co- 
,  ver  with  their  own  hair,  which  they  mix  with  a  great 
deal  of  falfe,  it    being   a  particular  beauty  to  have 
their  heads   too  large   to  go  into  a  moderate   tub. 
Their  hair  is  prodigioufly   powdered  to  conceal  the 
mixture,  and  ict  out  with  three  or  four  rows  of  bod- 
kins (wonderfully  large)  that  flick  out  two  or  three 
inches  from  their  hair,  made  of  diamonds,  pearls,  red, 
green  and  yellow  ftones;  that  it  certainly  requires  as 
much  2rt  and  experience  to  carry  the  load  upright, 
as  to  dance  upon  May-day  with  the  garland.     Their 
whalebone  petticoats  outdo  ours  by  feveral  yards  cir- 
cumference, and  cover  fome  acres  of  ground.     You 
may  eafily  fuppofe  how  this   extraordinary  drefs  fers 
p£F  and  improves  the  natural  uglinefs,  with  which  God 
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Almighty  has  been  pleafed  to  endoV?  them,  gene* 
rally  fpeaking.  Even  the  lovely  emprefs  herfelf  is 
obliged  to  comply,  in  fome  degree,  with  thefe  ab- 
furd  fafhions,  which  they  would  not  quit  for  all  the 
world.  I  had  a  private  audience  (according  to  ce- 
remony) of  half  an  hour,  and  then  all  the  other  la- 
dies were  permitted  to  come  and  make  their  court.— 
"When  the  ladies  were  come  in,  fhe  fat  down  to  quinze, 
I  could  not  play  at  a  game  1  had  never  feen  before, 
and  fiie  ordered  me  a  feat  at  her  right-hand,  and 
had  the  goodnefs  to  talk  to  me  very  much,  with 
that  grace  fo  natural  to  her.  I  expected  every  mo- 
ment, when  the  men  were  to  come  in  to  pay  their 
court  j  but  this  drawing-room  is  very  different  from 
that  of  England ;  no  man  enters  it  but  the  grand 
matter,  who  comes  in  to  advertife  the  emprefs  of 
the  approach  of  the  emperor.  His  imperial  majefty 
did  me  the  honour  of  fpeaking  to  me  in  a  very  ob- 
liging manner ;  but  he  never  fpeaks  to  any  of  the 
other  ladies,  and  the  whole  paries  with  a  gravity  and 
sir  of  ceremony  that  has  fomething  very  formal  in 

ic, 1  had  an  audience  next  day  of  the  emprefs- 

mother,  a  princefs  of  great  virtue  and  goodnefs,  but 
who  piques  herfelf  too  much  on  a  violent  devotion. 
She  is  perpetually  performing  extraordinary  acts  of 
penance,  without  having  ever  done  any  thing  to  de- 
ierve  them.  She  fuffers  her  maids  of  honour  to  go 
In  colours ;  but  fhe  herfelf  never  quits  her  mourn- 
ing ;  and  fure  nothing  can  be  more  difmal  than  the 
mourning  here,  even  for  a  brother.  There  is  not 
the  leaft  bit  cf  linen  to  be  feen ;  all  black  crape  in- 
flead  of  it,  The  neck,  ears,  and  fide  of  the  face 
are  covered  with  a  plaited  piece  of  the  fame  fluff,  and 
the  face  that  peeps  out  in  the  midft  of  it,  looks  as  if 
it  were  pilloried.  The  widows  wear,  over  and  above, 
a  crape  foreheads-cloth-,  and  in  this  folemn  weed,  go 
to  all  the  public  places  cf  diverfion  without  fcruple.— - 
Her  ladyfnip  farther  remarks,  that  "  the  two  fects 
that  divide  cur  whole  nation  of  petticoats,  are  utterly 

unknown 
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pnknown  in  this  pla*e.  Here  are  neither  coquettes 
nor  prudes.  No  woman  dares  appear  coquette  enough 
to  encourage  two  lovers  at  a  time.  And  I  have  not 
feen  any  fuch  prudes,  as  to  pretend  fidelity  to  their 
hufbands,  who  are  certainly  the  beft  natured  fet  of 
people  in  the  world  •,  and  look  tjpon  their  wives*  gal- 
lants as  favourably,  as  men  do  upon  their  deputies, 
fhat  take  the  troublefome  part  of  their  bufinefs  off 
their  hands.  They  have  not  however  the  lefs  to  do 
on  that  account  •,  for  they  are  generally  deputies  in 
another  place  themfelves  -,  in  one  word,  it  is  the  efta- 
blifhed  cuftom  for  every  lady  to  have  two  hufbands, 
one  that  bears  the  name,  and  another  that  performs 
the  duties.  And  the  engagements  are  fo  well  known, 
that  it  would  be  a  downright  affront,  and  publicly  re - 
fented,  if  you  invited  a  woman  of  quality  to  dinner, 
without,  at  the  fame  time,  inviting  her  two  atten- 
dants of  lover  and  hufband,  between  whom  fhe  fits 
in  flate  with  great  gravity.  The  fub-marriages  ge- 
nerally lad  twenty  years  together,  and  the  lady  often 
commands  the  poor  lover's  eftate,  even  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  family.  Thefe  connexions,  indeed,  are 
as  feldom  begun  by  any  real  paffion,  as  other  matches; 
for  a  man  makes  but  an  ill  figure  that  is  not  in  fome 
commerce  of  this  nature,  and  a  woman  looks  out  for 
a  lover  as  fpon  as  fhe  is  married,  as  part  of  her  equi- 
page, without  which  fhe  could  not  be  genteel :  and 
the  firfl  article  of  the  treaty  is  eftablifhing  the  pen- 
fion,  which  remains  to  the  lady,  in  cafe  the  gallant 
Jhould  prove  inconftant.  This  chargeable  point  of 
honour,  I  look  upon  as  the  real  foundation  of  fo 
many  wonderful  inftances  of  conftancy.  I  really 
know  feverai  women  of  the  firfl  quality,  whofe  pen- 
lions  are  as  well  known  as  their  annual  rents,  and  yet 
no  body  efteems  them  the  lefs  y  on  the  contrary,  their 
clifcretion  would  be  called  in  queftion  if  they  mould 
be  fufpecled  to  be  miltrefles  for  nothing.  A  great 
part  of  their  emulation  confifls  in  trying  who  fhall 


act 
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get  moft  j  and  having  no  intrigue  at  all  is  Co  far  a 
difgrace,  that  I  will  allure  you,  a  lady  who  is  very 
much  my  friend  here,  told  me  but  yefteraay,  how 
much  I  was  obliged  to  her  for  juftifying  my  conduct 
in  a  converfarion  relating  to  me ;  where  it  was  pub- 
licly afferted,  that  I  could  nor,porHbly  have  common 
fenie,  fince  I  had  been  in  town  above  a  fortnight, 
and  had  made  no  iteps  toward  commencing  an  amour. 
My  friend  pleaded  for  me  that  my  flay  was  uncertain, 
and  me  believed  that  was  the  caufe  of  my  feemino- 
ftupidity,  and  this  was  all  fhe  could  find  to  fay  in  my 
juftificatiori.  But  one  of  the  pleafanteft  adventures 
i  ever  met  in  my  life,  was  laft  night,  and  it  will  give 
you  a  juft  idea,  in  what  a  delicate  manner  the  belles 
pafiions  are  managed  in  this  country,     I  was  at  the 

affembly  of  the  countefs  of ,  and  the  young 

count  of —  leading   me  down  itairs,  afked  me 

how  long  I  was  to  ftay  at  Vienna  y  I  made  anfwer  that 
my  ftay  depended  on  the  emperor,  and  it  was  not  in 
my  power  to  determine  it.  Well,  madam,  faid  he,  whe- 
ther your  time  here  is  to  be  longer  or  fhorter,  I  think 
you  ought  to  pafs  it  agreeably,  and  to  that  end  you 
muft  engage  in  a  little  affair  of  the  heart. —  My  heart, 
anfwered  1  gravely  enough,  does  not  engage  very  ea- 
fiiy,  and  I  have  no  defign  of  parting  with  it.  I  fee, 
madam,  fa  id  he  fighing,  by  the  ill  nature  of  that  an- 
fwer, I  am  not  to  hope  for  it,  which  is  a  great  mor- 
tification to  me  that  am  charmed  with  you.  But, 
however,  I  am  ftill  devoted  to  your  fervice,  and  fince 
I  am  not  worthy  of  entertaining  you  myfelf,  do  me 
the  honour  of  letting  me  know,  whom  you  like  beft 
amongft  us,  and  I  will  engage  to  manage  the  affair 
entirely  to  your  fatisfaclion.  You  may  judge  in  what 
manner  I  mould  have  received  this  compliment  in  my 
own  country ;  but  I  was  well  enough  acquainted  with 
the  way  of  this,  to  know  that  he  really  intended  me 
an  obligation,  and  1  thanked  him  with  a  very  grave 
curtefy,   for  his  zeal  to  ferve  me,   and  only  allured 

him  I  had  no  occafion  to  make  ule  of  it. « 

8  It 
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^  It  is  not  from  A  uftria  that  one  can  write  with  viva- 
city, and  I  am  already  infected  with  the  phlegm  of 
the  country.     Even  their  amours  and  their  quarrels 
are  carried  on  with  a  furprifing  temper,  and  they  are 
never  lively,  but  upon  points  of  ceremony.     There, 
I  own,  they  mew  all  their  paffions;  and  it  is  not  long 
fince  two  coaches  meeting  in  a  narrow  ftreet  at  night^ 
the  ladies  in  them  not  being  able  to  adjuft  the  cere- 
monial of  which  mould  go  back,  fat  there  with  equal. 
gallantry  till  two  in  the  morning:  they  were  both  fo 
fully  determined  to  die  upon    the  fpot  rather  than 
yield,  in  a  point  of  that  importance,  that  the  ftreet 
would  never  have  been  cleared  till  their  deaths,  if  the 
emperor  had  not  fent  his  guards  to  part  them;   and 
even  then  they  refufed  to  ftir,  till  the  expedient  could 
be  found  out,  of  taking  them  both  out  in  chairs,  ex- 
actly in  the  fame  moment.     .After   the  ladies  were 
agreed,  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  the  pafs  was 
decided  between  the  two  coachmen,  no  lefs  tenacious 
of  their  rank  than  the  ladies.     This  paffion  is  fo  om- 
nipotent in  the  breafts  of  the  women,  that  even  their 
hufbands  never  die,  but  they  are  ready  to  break  their 
hearts,  becaufe  that  fatal  hour  puts  an  end  to  their 
rank,  no  widows  having  any  place  at  Vienna.     The 
men  are  not  much  lefs  touched  with  this  point  of  ho- 
nour, and  they  do  not  only  fcorn  to  marry,  but  even 
to  make  love  to  any  woman  of  a  family  not  as  illuf- 
trious  as  their  own;  and  the  pedigree  is  much  more 
confidered  by  them,  than  either  the  complexion   or 
features  of  their  miftrefies.     Happy  are  the  flies  that 
can  number  amongft  their  anceftors,  counts  of  the 
empire;  they  have  neither  occafion  for  beauty,  mo- 
ney, nor  good  conduct  to  get  them  hufbands.     It  is 
true,  as  to  money,  it  is   feldom  any   advantage  to 
the  man  they  marry;  the  laws  of  Anuria  confine  the 
woman's  portion  to  two  thoufand  florins,  (about  two 
hundred  pounds  Englifh)  and  whatever  they  have  be- 
fide,  remains  in  their   own  pofleffion    2nd  difpofal. 

Thus 
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Thus  here  are  many  ladies  much  richer  than  their* 
hulbands,  who  are  however  obliged  to  allow  them 
pin-money  agreeable  to  their  quality  -,  and  I  attribute 
to  this  confiderable  branch  of  prerogative,  the  liberty 
that  they  take  upon  other  occafions. 

If  I  mould  undertake  to  tell  you  all  the  particulars 
in  which  the  manners  here  differ  from  ours,  I  mull 
write  a  whole  quire  of  the  dulleft  fluff*  that  ever  was 
read,  or  printed  without  being  read..  Their  drefs 
ao-re'es  with  the  French  or  En  glim  in  no  one  article, 
but  wearing  petticoats.  They  have  many  faihions 
peculiar  to  themfelves  ;  they  think  it  indecent  for  a 
widow  ever  to  wear  green  or  rofe  colour,  but  all  the 
other  gayeft  colours  at  her  own  difcretion.  The  af- 
femblSs  here  are  the  only  regular  diverfion,  the  ope- 
ras being  always  at  court,  and  commonly  on  fome 
particular  occafions.  Whenever  they  have  a  mind  to 
difplay  the  magnificence  of  their  apartments,  or  ob- 
lio-e  a  friend  by  complimenting  them  on  the  day  of 
their  faint,  they  declare,  that  on  fuch  a  day  the  af- 
fembly  fhail  be  at  their  houfe  in  honour  of  the  feaft 

of  the  count  or  countefs fuch  a  one.     Thefe  days 

are  called  days  of  Gala,  and  all  the  friends  or  rela- 
tions of  the  lady,  whofe  faint  it  is,  are  obliged  to  ap- 
pear in  their  beft  cloaths  and  all  their  jewels.  The 
miftrefs  of  the  houfe  takes  no  particular  notice  of  any 
body,  nor  returns  any  body's  vifit;  and  whoever 
pleafes,  may  go,  wkhout  the  formality  of  being  pre- 
ferred. The  company  are  entertained  with  ice  in 
feveral  forms,  winter  and  fummer  •,  afterward  they 
divide  into  feveral  parties  of  ombre,  piquett,  or  con- 
verfation,  all  games  of  hazard  being  forbid. 

I  faw  the  other  day  the  Gala  for  count  Altheim,  the 
emperor's  favourite ;  and  never  in  my  life  faw  fo  many- 
fine  cloaths  ill  fancied.  They  embroider  the  richeit 
aold  fluffs,  and  provided  they  can  make  their  cloaths 
ocpenfive  enough,  that  is  all  the  tafte  they ;ihew  in 
them.  On  other  days  the  general  drefs  is  a  icarf,  ana 
what  you  pleafe  under  it.  J 
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"  c  ~x\~c  j  -"'—""  hey 

are  or  all  forts  and  fizes,   but  I  am  belt  pleafed  with 


But  now  I  am  fpeaking  of  Vienna,  I  am  fure  v 
expert  I  fhould  fay  iomething  of  the  convents-   thei 


that  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  eafe  and  nea 
they  feem  to  live  with,  appears  to  me  much  more  edi- 
fying than  thofe  finder  orders,  where  perpetual" pen- 
nance  and  naftineffes  muft  breed  difcontent  and 
wretchednefs.  The  nuns  are  all  of  quality.  I  think 
there  are  to  the  number  of  fifty.  They  have  each 
of  them,  a  little  cell  perfectly  clean,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  pictures,  more  or  lefs  fine,  ac- 
cording to  their  quality.  A. Jong  white  ftone  gallery 
runs  by  all  of  them,  furnifhed  with  the  pictures  of 
exemplary  fillers ;  the  chapel  is  extreamly  neat  and 
richly  adorned.  But  I  could  not  forbear  laughino-  at 
their  mewing  me  a  wooden  head  of  our  Saviour,  which 
they  allured  me,  fpoke,  during  the  fiege  of  Vienna ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  bid  me  remark  his°mouth,  which 
had  been  open  ever  fince. 

Nothing  can  be  more  becoming  than  the  drefs  of 
thefe  nuns.  It  is  a  white  robe,  the  fleeves  of  which 
are  turned  up  with  fine  white  caliico,.  and  their  head- 
drefs  the  fame,  excepting  a  final!  veil  of  black  crape 
that  falls  behind.  They  have  a  lower  fort  of  ferving 
nuns,  that  wait  on  them  as  their  chamber-maids! 
They  receive  all  vifirs  of  women,  and  play  at  ombre 
in  their  chambers  with  permiffion  of  their  abbefs, 
which  is  very  eafy  to  be  obtained.  The  grate  is  not 
one  of  the  mod  rigid ;  k  is  not  very  hard  to  put  a 
head  through  5  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  a  man,  a  little 
more  (lender  than  ordinary,  might  fqueeze  in  his 
whole  perfon.  The  young  count  of  balamis  came 
to  the  grate,  while  I  was  there,  and  the  abbefs  gave 
him  her  hand  to  kifs.  But  I  was  furprized  to  find 
here,  the  only  beautiful  young  woman  I  have  feen  at 
Vienna,  and  not  only  beautiful  but  genteel,  witty  and 
agreeable,  of  a  great  family,  and  who  had  been  the 
admiration  of  the  town.  I  could  not  forbear  fhewino- 
my  furprize  at  feeing  a  nun  like  her.  She  made  a 
6  thcufand 
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thoufand  obliging  compliments,  and  defired  me  ic 
come  often.  It  will  be  an  infinite  pieafure  to  me,  faid 
fhe,  fighing,  but  I  avoid,  with  the  greateft  care,  fee- 
ing any  of  my  former  acquaintance,  and  whenever 
they  come  to  our  convent,  I  lock  myfelf  in  my  cell. 
I  obferved  tears  come  into  her  eyes,  which  touched 
me  extreamly,  and  I  began  to  talk  to  her  in  that 
ftrain  of  tender  pity  fhe  infpired  me  with  •,  but  fhe 
would  not  own  to  me,  that  fhe  is  not  perfectly  happy. 
I  have  fince  endeavoured  to  learn  the  real  caufe  of  her 
retirement*  without  being  able  to  get  any  other  ac- 
count, but  that  every  body  was  furprifed  at  it,  and 
nobody  guefTed  the  reafon.  I  have  been  feveral  times 
to  fee  her;  but  it  gives  me  too  much  melancholy  to 
fee  fo  agreeable  a  young  creature  buried  alive.  I  am 
not  furprifed  that  nuns  have  fo  often  infpfred  violent 
paftions  ;  the  pity  one  naturally  feels  for  them,  when 
they  feem  worthy  of  another  defiiny,  making  an  eafy 
way  for  yet  more  tender  fentiments.  1  never  in  my 
life  had  fo  little  charity  for  the  Roman  catholic  reli- 
gion, as  fince  I  fee  the  mifery  it  occafions  ;  fo  many 
poor  unhappy  women !  and  then  the  grofs  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  common  people,  who  are  fome  or  other 
of  them,  day  and  night,  offering  bits  of  candle  to  the 
wooden  figures,  that  are  fetup  almoft  in  every  ftreet. 
The  proceflions  I  fee  very  often  are  a  pageantry,  as 
ofFenfive  and  apparently  contradictory  to  common 
knCe^  as  the  pagods  of  China.  God  knows  whether 
it  be  the  womanly  fpirit  of  contradiction  that  works 
in  me,  but  there  never,  before,  was  fuch  zeal  againft 
popery  in  the  heart  of,  &c] 

The  country  about  Vienna  produces  good  paflure; 
and  they  begin  to  purchafc  cows  from  Switzerland,  to 
ftock  fome  noblemen's  eftates  in  thefe  parts.  The  hill, 
called  Callenberg,  affords  a  very  beautiful  profpect 
of  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  the  places  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

Baden,  fituated  near  Vienna,  is  as  much  frequented 
for  its  warm  badis  as  for  aflemblies,  and  other  diver- 

fion?. 
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.j3ons.  Both  fexes  bathe  here  without  diftinction,  in 
the  fame  bath,  and  at  the  fame  time.  The  bathi no- 
frocks  -are  made  to  cover  the  whole  body :  the  wo- 
mens  have  their  heads  elegantly  dreft,  and  leads  are 
fattened  to  the  bottom  of  their  petticoats  to  keep 
them  down.  The  baths,  are  chiefly  recommended  to 
patients  in  rheumatic  prins,  or  lamenefs ;  pains  in  the 
joints,  or  other  arthritic  diforders ;  barren  women 
refort  hither  and  find  relief. 

Baden  is  three  miles  from  Vienna.  Before  the  ca- 
thedral is  a  fine  monument  dedicated  to  the  holy 
.Trinity.  Thofe  kind  of  pillars  are  very  ornamental 
to  a  city,  and  though  feldom  feen  in  other  Roman 
catholic  countries,  are  frequently  found  in  the  Au- 
strian territories. 

The  imperial  court  generally  refides  in  fummer  ae 
the  Favorita,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Wieden.  This,  is 
indeed  a  more  commodious  palace  than  the  imperial 
caftle,  the  refidence  of  the  court  during  winter:  but 
neither  the  building  nor  gardens  are  of  a  magnificence 
fuitable  to  fo  great  a  prince.  In  hot  and  dry  weather, 
the  dull  raifed  by  the  horfes  and  carriages,  between, 
Vienna  and  the  Favorita,  would  be  fcarcely  fupport- 
iable,  were  it  not  that  a,  cart  laden  with  water,  by 
continually  paffing  and  re-pafling,  lays  the  dtift,  by 
means  of  a  leather  pipe,  fo  contrived  as  to  fprinkls 
the  whole  road  with  a  gentle  fhower. 

The  fine  weather  and  delightful  feafon  induced  rhc 
to  make  an  excurfion  into  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Hungary,  arid  mall  communicate  the  following 
(hort  account  of  my  journey.  The  diftance  from 
Vienna  toPrelburg,  is  reckoned  ten  German  miles, 
but  in  a  |^t  chaile  is  performed  iri  feven  or  eight 
hours. 

;  [Hungary,  the  antient  PanriOnia,  received  Its  pre* 
fent  name  from  the  Hungarians,  a  race  of  the  Huns, 
a  Scythian  or  Tartar  nation,  who  in  the  ninth  century 
took  pofTeffion  of  the^couiitry  •,  but  the  Hungarian^ 
ihenifelves  call  it  Magyar  Orfzag:  she  Slavonians 

Vol..  V.  ,R  fiivt 
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give  it  the  name  of  Wergierfka ;  by  the  Germans  it 
is  caikd  Ungern,  and  Rungeriand  ;  and  by  the  Ita- 
lians Ungharia. 

The  name  of  Hungary  is  ufed  both  in  a  limited  and 
extenfive  fcnfe.  In  the  former,  this  country  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Servia  and  the  river  Drave,  which 
feparates  it  from  Sclavonia;  on  the  eaft  by  Walachia 
and  Tranfylvania  •,  on  the  north  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  Poland  ;  and  on 
the  weft  by  Moravia,  Auftria,  and  Stiria.  But  in  its 
more  extenfive  fenie  it  comprehends  Sclavonia,  Dal- 
matia,  Boihia,  Servia,  and  Tranfylvania,  lying  be- 
tween the  forty-fourth  degree  forty  minutes,  and  the 
forty -ninth  degree  north  latitude,  and  between  the 
fixteenth  and  twenty-fifth  degree,  fifty  minutes  eaft 
longitude  from  London.] 

The  city  of  Prefburg  lies  on  a  plain.  Its  buildings 
are  very  mean,  and  its  fortifications  con  lift  only  of  a 
walk  and  ditch.  The  fuburbs  are  chiefly  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  the  caftle  on  a  hill ;  it  is  fquare,  and 
adorned  with  four  towers.  In  the  lower  fuburbs  is  a 
hill,  famous  on  account  of  its  being  the  place  where 
the  king  of  Hungary  goes  on  horieback,and  brandifhes 
his  fword  toward  the  four  cardinal  points,  to  fignify, 
that  he  is  determined  to  protect  his  country  again  ft 
his  enemies  on  every  fide. 

The  exchequer  of  Hungary  is  kept  at  Prefburg,  but 
is  under  a  kind  of  fubordi nation  to  that  of  Vienna. 

The  feven  royal  free  mine  towns  are  Cremnitz,  Ko- 
nigfberg,  Schemnitz,  Neuibhl,  Buggantz,  Dullen  and 
Libeton.  Thefe  mines  are  the  iupport  of  ieveral 
thoufands,  and  the  expence  of  working  all  of  them 
amounts  yearly  to  above  a  million  of  guilders. 

Tokay  is  fituated  about  thirty  Hungarian,  or  fixty 
German  miles  from  Schemnitz,  and  is  well  known 
through  all  Europe  for  the  excellency  of  its  wine ;  but 
-thole  are  miftaken  who  affirm  that  the  tract  of  land 
.on  which  this  wine  grows  is  very  fmall,  and  produces 
yearly  tcarce  athouiand  hogiheads;  for  all  acquainted 

with 
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v^ith  the  country  muft  know,  that  the  fpot  of  land 
which  yields  this  generous  Jiquor,  is  called  in   the 
Hungarian  dialed,  hefy  ally  a,  "  the  country  under  the 
<c  hills ;"  it  contains  above  feven  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  is  interfperfed  with  feveral  towns  of  equal 
or  better  fituation  than  Tokay  itfelfj     If  all  the  wafte 
ground  in  this  trad  of  land  was  cultivated,  no  part 
of  Europe  would  be  without  Tokay  wine,  as  it  is  not 
a  proper  liquor  for  common  drinking.     If  a  perfon 
purchafes  a  large  quantity  of  Tokay  wine,  it  is  proper 
to  carry  it  away  in  carriages  drawn  by  Hungarian 
oxen,  which  will  turn  to  very  good  account.     The 
chief  place  for  intelligence  in  thefe  affairs  is  Cafchau; 
Tokay  lies  iri  a  fine  country,  and  is  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated;  the  mountains  here  not  being  fo   fteep    and 
craggy  as  about  Crenitz  and  Schemnitz.     That  the 
air  of  a  country  abounding  ..with  hills  and  valleys  is 
more  falutary  to  the  human  body  than  that  of  a  level 
country,   is  very  evident,   both  from  obfervation  and 
Kiftory. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  in  the  mine  towns  is  not 
difagreeablej  their  fhifts  are  trimmed  with  ribbons, 
while  others  hang  from  their  head-drefs  down  their 
backs-,  but  the  peafants  and  clowns  are  but  meanly 
cloathed.     The  men  are  particularly  fond  of  a  furred 
cloak  •,  and  the   women  generally  wear   boots,  and 
fome  a  lorfg  furred  garment.     Their  fhifts  are  coarfe^ 
and  fattened  round  their  waifts  with  a  girdle.    Their 
head-drefs  is  of  linen,  with  two  lappets  hanging  down 
behind.     Blue  is  the  moft  ufuai  colour  worn  here  by 
both  fexes.     There  is  fome  thing  very  manly  in  their 
drefs ;  and  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  cloaths  of  the 
Hungarian  gentry  are  very  becoming.    The  common 
people  in  Upper  Hungary,  Tpeak  very  little  of  the 
true  Hungarian  language:,  but  polite  perfons  in  large 
towns  fpeak  Latin,  German,  or  Sclavonian.     The  La- 
tin {poke  by  the  vulgar  is  very  indifferent,  of  which 
the  huffars  afford  a  fufficient  fpecimen. 
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Six  or  (even  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scfiem- 
nitz,  which  conftitute  two  thirds  of  the  city,  are  l'u- 
therans  ;  but  the  magiltrates  are  alv/ays  Roman  ca- 
tholics. At  Cremnitz,  the  magittracy  is  iriared  be- 
tween the  two  religions,  but  no  proteftant  is  capable 
of  any  office  in  the  imperial  mines. 

In  Upper  Hungary  the  proteftants  are  very  nume- 
rous, efpecially  in  the  country ;  but  in  fome  places 
they  are  fcrcibly  driven  to  the  Romifh.  churches  like 
iheep. 

Bilda;  lies  about  twelve  Hungarian  miles  from 
Schemnrtz  ;  and  on  the  left  hand  of  this  road,  is  the 
town  of  Carpen,  together  with  the  mountain  of  the 
fame  name,  fo  famous  for  being  the  fuppofed  rendez- 
vous of  witches; 

They  divide  the  "di  fiance  between  Vienna  and 
Prague,  into  twenty-one  ftages  and  a  half,  but  there 
is  beiide  the  poll  road  another,  leading  through  Snoim, 
Iglaw,  and  Dzaflau,  which  is  four  miles  fhorter. 

Bohemia  is  well  peopled,'  and  abounds  in  towns  and 
villages.  The  ftate  of  Bohemia  have  been  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  above  twenty-four  thoufand  guilders  for  a 
correct  map  of  that  kingdom,  which  was  at  laft  exe- 
cuted by  that  famous  engineer,  John  Chriftopher 
Muller. 

Prague  has  broader  ftreets  but  fewer  ftately  palaces 
than  Vienna.  The  bridge  over  the  Molda,  exceeds  in 
length  thoie  of  Ratifbon  and  Drefden;  being  feverr 
hundred  and  forty-two  paces  long  •,  and  the  breadth 
of  it  fourteen  common  paces:  fo  that  there  is  room 
for  three  carriages  to  pais  a-breaft  It  is  fupp'orted  by 
fixteen  pillars,  and  the  fides  are  adorned  with  twenty- 
eight  ftatues  of  faints.  The  crucifix,  and  the  itatue 
£>f  St.  Nepomuc  are  of  brafs  ;  but  the  fell  are  all  of 
itone,  St.  JSTepomuc,  who  was  thrown  over  this 
bridge  by  order  of  king  Wenceflaus,  for  refilling  to' 
reveal  what  the  queen  had  divulged  to  him  at  confef- 
fjon,  is  now  become  the  patron  of  bridges,  and  by  his 
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iliperior  merit,  greatly  lerTened  the  intereft  of  all  the 
pther  faints  among  the  Bohemians. 

In  old  Prague  tb.ejefu.it5  have  one  of  the  largeft 
colleges  belonging  to  their  order,  except  thofe  of 
Liibon  and  Goa.  Two  hundred  and  ten  fathers  of 
that  order  commonly  refide  here.  It  is  called  Colle- 
gium Clementinium,  from  the  church  of  St.  Clement 
adjoining  to  it.  In  the  tower  of  the  Clementine  col- 
lege is  an  obfervatory,  from  which  there  is  an  elegant 
profpect  over  the  city.  On  the  top  of  it  is  Atlas  hold- 
ing a  large  and  curioufly  contrived  at  miliary  fphere. 
in  the  church  near  the  Trinhofe  is  the  monument  of 
Tycho  Brahe,  who  has  rendered  his  name  immortal 
by  his  chemical  proceffes,  and  agronomical  observa- 
tions. 

They  fhew  here  the  apartment  in  the  office  belong- 
ing to  the  Bohemian  fecretary  of  (late,  from  which, 
in  the  year  161 8,  baron  Sllvata,  great  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  baron  Martinitz,  grand 
marfhai,  together  with  M.  Platter,  fecretary  of  (late, 
were  thrown  headjong  from  a  window,  for  warmly 
efpouflng  the  intereft  of  thehoufe  of  Auftria,  contrary 
to  the  fentiments  of  the  majority.  This  apartment 
ferves  atprefent  for  the  affembly  of  the  dates.  Theie 
three  noblemen  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  re- 
ceived by  a  dunghill  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  what 
is  really  furprifing,  they  did  not  receive  the  leaft  hurt, 
notwithstanding  the  window  out  of  which  they  were 
thrown  was  twenty-eight  ells  or  fix  (lories  from  the 
ground ;  and  fecretary  Platter  is  faid  on  this  occafion 
to  have  made  a  needlefs  apology  to  the  other  two  for 
his  rudenefs  in  falling  upon  them.  I  went  down  into 
the  caft'e  Moat  to  take  a  view  of  the  place  where  they 
fell,  and  under  a  window  which  looks  toward  the 
city,  I  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  overgrown 
with  bullies,  apedeftal  on  which  (lands  a  quadrangular 
pyramid,  terminating  in  a  globe,  and  on  that  a  cru- 
cifix. It  was  eredted  in  memory  of  the  efcape  of 
William  Slavata,  baron  of  Culm  and  JCofchemberg, 
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who  was  thrown  from  the  above  window  on  the  33d 
of  May  1618. 

About  four  and  twenty  feet  from  this  fpot,  under 
a  window  on  the  other  fide  of  the  apartment  near  4 
common  fewer,  in  a  filthy  fituation,  itands  a  triangular 
pyramid,  infcribed  on  two  of  its  fides  with  the  words 
Jefus  and  Maria  •>  and  on  the  third  an  infcription  to 
perpetuate  the  fame  accident. 

In  the  treafury  at  Loretto  is  fhewn  a  golden  tri- 
angle fet  with  a  variety  of  rubies,  on  which  is  ena- 
meled the  image  of  the  virgin  Mary  •,  as  crowned  by 
the  holy  Trinity.  This  was  the  joint  offering  of  Sla- 
vata,  Martinitz  and  Platter,  as  a  memorial  of  their 
wonderful  prefervation  which  they  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  virgin  Mary. 

The  white  tower  is  a  ftate  prifon  for  perfons  of 
rank  in  Bohemia.  Formerly  in  one  of  the  rooms  was 
a  fort  of  iron  machine  in  the  fhape  of  a  woman,  whicl], 
when  any  delinquent  was  brought  near  it,  would  em- 
brace him  with  its  arms,  and  fqueeze  him  to  death : 
fome  are  of  opinion,  this  machine  has  been  removed 
to  St.  Peter's  church,  where  the  upper  confiftory  is 
held,  and  particularly  ufed  for  the  execution  of  eccle- 
iiaftical  criminals. 

On  the  ratfchin  or  cattle-hill  is  the  palace  belong- 
ing to  count  Czernini,  which  in  magnitude  is  indeed 
inferior  to  Waller. ftein  houie  on  the  lower  fide  of  the 
hill;  but,  with  regard  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
iftructure,  and  richnefs  of  the  furniture,  has  few  equals 
in  the  world.  It  has  been  almoft  a  hundred  years  in 
building,  and  the  grand  hall  is  not  yet  finifhed.  In 
a  church  oppoiue  to  this  palace  the  Capuchins  have 
erected  a  cafa  fafita  exactly  refembling  that  at  Loretto ; 
the  walls  within  like  thole  of  the  original,  are  black  and 
fmoaky  ;  but  in  fome  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  "the  outlide 
a  very  great  difference  is  perceived,  thole  of  the  ca- 
puchin Cafa  Santa  being  only  of  Stucco,  and  thofe  of 
Loretto  of  marble.  The  former  are  alio  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  latter  in  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the 
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workmanlhip.     The  treafure  amaffed  in  this  chapeJ 
is  prodigious,  amounting  to  feveral  tons  of  gold. 

In  Prague  are  a  hundred  churches,  and  almofl  as 
many  convents.  The  city  is  not  very  populous,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent ;  for  the  whole  number  of  its 
inhabitants  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  °,  fifty  thoufand  of  which  are  Jews,  and  fe- 
venty  thoufand  Chrmians,  The  tradcof  this  city  is 
inconfiderable,  the  Moldaw  not  being  navigable. 

[Lady  Montague  writes  thus  from  Prague. — "  The 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  is  the  moil  defert  of  any  I  have 
feen  in  Germany.  The  villages  are  fo  poor,  and  the 
pofl-houfes  fo  miferable,  that  clean  ftraw  and  fair 
ire  bleliings  not  always  to  be  met  with,  and 
better  accommodation  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Though 
I  c  irried  my  own  bed  with  me,  I  could  notfometimes 
find  a  piace  to  fet  it  up  in;  and  I  rather  chofe  to 
travel  all  night,  as  cold  as  it  is,  wrapped  up  in  my 
furs,  than  go  into  the  common  floves,  which  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  all  forts  of  ill  fcents. 

This  town  was  once  the  royal  feat  of  the  Bohemian 
king,  and  is  ftill  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  There 
are  yet  ibme  remains  of  its  former  fplendour,  being 
one  of  the  largefr  tGwns  in  Germany,  but,  for  the 
mofc  part,  old  built  and  thinly  inhabited,  which 
makes  the  houfes  very  cheap.  Thofe  people  of 
quality  who  cannot  eafily  bear  the  expence  of  Vienna, 
chufe  to  refide  here,  where  they  have  affemblies,  mu- 
fic,  and  all  other  diverfions,  (thofe  of  a  court  ex- 
cepted) at  very  moderate  rates;  all  things  being  here 
in  great  abundance,  efpecially  the  belt  wild  fowl  I 
ever  tailed.  I  have  already  been  viiited  by  fome  of 
the  moft  confiderable  ladies,  whofe  relations  I  know 
at  Vienna.  They  are  dreffed  after  the  fafhions  there, 
in  the  manner  that  the  people  at  Exeter  imitate 
thofe  of  London  \  that  is,  their  imitation  is  more  ex- 
cefTive  than  the  original.  It  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe 
what  extraordinary  figures  they  make.     The  perfon 
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is  fo  much  loit  between  head-drefs  and  petticoat,  tna£ 
they  have  as  much  occafion  to  write  upon  their  backs, 
"  This  is  a  woman,"  for  the  information  of  travel- 
lers, as  ever  fign-poft  painter  had  to  write-,  "  This  is 
<6  a  bear."]  - 

The  diftance  between  Prague  and  Drefden  is  fix- 
teen  German  Miles. 

Drefden  has  been  long  famous  for  its  royal  palaces., 
flraight  and  uniform  ftreets,  beautiful  fituation,  and 
fplendid  court-,  but  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
houfes  and  inhabitants,  is  interior  to  feveral  cities  iri 
Germany.  The  houfes  in  the  fuburbs  and  city  are 
computed  at  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Old  and  New  Drefden  are  laid  not  to 
exceed  forty  thoufand,  above  five  thoufand  of  which 
at  prefent  are  papifts.  But  in  this  computation  the 
garrifon  is  not  included.     J" 

The  place  which  affords  the  greateil:  entertainment 
to  a  Curious  flranger,  is  the  Green-Room,  or  Mufeum. 
This  collection  was  begun  by  the  elector,  and  placed 
in  a  green  room,  which  name  it  ilill  retains.  '  Several 
apartments  are,  indeed,  at  prefent,  green;  but  the1 
clifpofition  is  now  greatly  altered,  and  the  number  of 
curiofities  fo  far  increafed,  that  the  Mufeum  confifts 
of  feven  rooms  and  a  cabinet.  The  fee  for  feeing  this 
Mufeum  is  generally  difcharged  with  four  or  five 
guilders,  given  to  the  attendant  who  opens  the 
doors. 

The  palace  is  magnificently  furnifhed,  and  the 
drawing-rooms  particularly  are  worth  feeing. 

In  the  year  1711,  a  beautiful  edifice,  deiigned  for 
a  green-houfe,  was  begun  in  the  Zwinger  garden , 
but  as  another  place  appeared  more  convenient  for 
that  purpofe,  it  was  converted  into  an  ineftimable  re- 
pofitory  of  medals,  natural  curiofities,  antiquities, 
minerals,  petrifactions,  rare  animals,  infects,  fhells, 
amber  of  various  kinds.  In  this  flructure  is  alfo  a 
library,  together  with  an  anatomy  room,  in  which  are 
;:  "■■•■  <■    - ■■  -    -  •  a  col- 
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a.  collection  of  all  inftruments  relating  to  furgery,. 
chemiftry,  metallurgy,  geometry,  aftronomy,  mathe- 
matics, mechanics,  and  botany. 
*'  The  royal  Gardens  are  adorned  with  above  fifteen 
hundred  ftatues;  the  modern  pieces,  which  are  of 
white  marble,  are  difpofed  in  various  parts ;  but  the 
antiques  depofited  in  a  palace  erected  in  the  center  of 
the  garden. 

\ ;  The  arfenal  is  faid  to  contain  arms  for  a  hundred 
thoufand  men,  together  with  fifteen  hundred  brafs 
cannon ;  among  which  the  field-pieces  are  the  fmalleft. 
Here  are  two  large  mortars,  called  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus, fent  hither  as  a  prefent  from  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, which  throw  bombs  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
f'  The  Japahefe  palace,  near  the  white  gate  in  old 
Drefden>  was  formerly  a  feat  of  count  Fleming's  ;  but 
purchafed  by  his  majeity  for  a  hundred  thoufand  dol- 
lars, by  which  the  count  got  twenty  thoufand  dollars. 
The  quantity  of  porcelain,  both  foreign  and  made 
here,  is  immenfel  'The  veffels  for  culinary  ufes  only 
are  valued  at  a  million  of  dollars.  In  one  of  the  upper 
ftories  are  forty-eight  vafes  of  blue  and  white  China, 
which'  the  king  of  Poland  purchafed  of  the  king  of 
Prufiia  for  a  whole  regiment  of  dragoons.  One  room 
js  full  of  porcelain,  faid  to  be  painted  by  Raphael. 
The  red  porcelain  made  here,  that  ftrikes  fires,  is  now 
ordered  to  be  antiquated,' in  order  to  enhance  its  va- 
lue. But  the  whole  procefs  of  making  it  is  defcribed  in, 
writing^  and  depofited  in  fome  fecret  place.  The  ma- 
nufactory of  common  porcelain  is  carried  on  near 
Drefden;  but  the  moll  valuable  fpecies  is  made  at 
the  caftle  of  MeifTen.  '  Botticher,  the  firft  inventor  of 
the  porcelain,  died  in  the  year  17 19.  A  ftate-bed,, 
together  with  fome  chairs  formed  out  of  beautiful  fea- 
thers of  different  colours,  and  which'coft  thirty  thou- 
fand dollars,  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Japanefe  palace. 
'  The  Turkifh  garden  and  palace  are  in  Plan-ftreet. 
The  firft  floor  of  this  palace  is  decorated  with  great 
yariety  qf  pieces  of  palming,  reprinting  the  cere- 
•r  iu  v  $     '  -   '  -  "    *       monies 
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monies  in  the  Turkifh  Seraglio,  together  with  the 
baths  and  audience-room  •,  a  profpect  of  St.  Sophia's 
church,  and  feveral  habits  worn  by  the  Turks  in  ge- 
neral, efpecialiy  thofe  worn  by  the  great  officers  of 
ftate. 

At  the  king?s  country  feat,  at  Neuftadt-Oftra,  are 
fourteen  tame  ftags,  which  draw  a  carriage,  and  one 
is  broke  for  the  faddle.  They  fet  out  brifkly,  but  are 
apt  to  flag  very  foon.  There  is  alfo  a  white  flag-,  and 
one  with  two  brandifhed  horns  growing  on  the  right 
fide  of  his  head,  together  with  fome  Indian  ftags. 

[Lady  Montague  defcribes  the  city  of  Drefden  as 
"  the  neateft  I  have  feen  in  Germany ;  moft  of  the 
houfes  are  new  built  -3  the  elector's  palace  is  very 
handfome,  and  his  repofitory  full  of  curiofities  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,   with  a  collection  of  medals  very  much 

efteemed. The  Saxon  ladies  refemble  the  Auftrian, 

no  more  than  the  Chinefe  do  thofe  of  London  •,  they 
are  very  genteelly  dreffed  after  theEnglifh  and  French 
modes,  and  have,  generally,  pretty  faces,  but  they 
are  the  moft  determined  minaudieres  in  the  whole 
world.  They  would  think  it  a  mortal  ftn  againft 
good  breeding,  if  they  either  fpoke  or  moved  in  a 
natural  manner.  They  all  affect  a  little  foft  lifp,  and 
a  pretty  ptty  -pat  ftep  •,  which  female  frailties  ought, 
however,  to  be  forgiven  them  in  favour  of  their  civi- 
lity and  good  nature  to  ftrangers,  which  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  realbn  to  praife."] 

Not  far  from  Drefden,  in  the  road  to  Piauen,  is  a 
mill  for  cutting  and  polifhing  jafper.  Near  this  mill 
fome  cart-loads  of  Saxon  jafper  are  ftdl  to  be  feen;  but 
the  work  is  now  difcontinued,  and  the  mill  ufed  in 
polifhing  looking-glaftes.  In  the  firft  ftory  they  are 
ground,  and  in  the  fecond  polifhed.  The  water 
puts  thirty-eight  of  thefe  "machines  in  motion,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  fmaller  glaffes  are  placed  under 
feveral  of  them.  The  whole  management  requires 
but:  a  few  hands,  and  is  far  better  contrived  than  the 
looking-glafs  manufacture  at  Paris.     John  Mechior 

Diliinger, 
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Pillinger,  who,  by  feveral  works  in  the  royal  Mu- 
feum,  has  rendered  his  name  immortal,  is  one  of  the 
molt  ingenious  artifts  of  this  city.  He  had  twenty-fix 
children  by  five  wives.  When  the  Czar,  Peter  the 
Great,  was  at  Drefden,  in  the  year  1712,  he  chofe  to 
lodge  at  Diliinger's  houfe,  with  whofe  contrivances  he 
was  fo  delighted,  that  be  ordered  a  model  of  his 
houfe  to  be  made  in  wood,  and  fent  into  Ruffia,  as  a 
perfect  fpecimen  of  a  commodious  dwelling. 

The  Drefden,  or  rather  Meiflen  porcelain,  is  famous 
all  over  Europe  j  and  produces  a  very  advantageous 
trade.  Wood  and  timber  is  another  confiderable  ar- 
ticle carried  on  at  Grimma.  A  great  quantity  of 
paper  is  alfo  made  in  Saxony,  particularly  at  Drefden, 
Zwickam,  Pforta,  Freyberg,  Ki:chberg,  Tannen- 
berg,  and  Luntzenau;  and  exported  by  means  of  the 
Elbe.  Liebenwirda,  Dippoldifwolda,  Waldenburg, 
and  Wurtren,  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  earthen 
ware  •,  but  this,  as  well  as  other  branches,  might  be 
improved,  were  not  all  the  veffeis  on  the  Elbe  ob- 
liged to  pay  toll  at  two  and  thirty  places  between 
Ferna  and  Hamburg.  Mufea,  Torgaw,  Wurtzen, 
Eulinburg,  and  Merfeburg,  are  remarkable  for  excel- 
lent beer. 

They  have  feveral  linen  manufactures  in  many 
towns  of  Saxony ;  and  an  advantageous  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  Hamburg  in  canvas  and  fail-cloth,  and 
the  returns  from  thence  are  drugs,  wine,  butter,  her- 
rings, and  dried  fifti. 

FortKonigilein  is  fo  remarkable  for  its  uncommon 
Situation,  that  I  could  not  deny  myfelf  the  pleafure  of 
yifiting  it.  Pirna  lies  about  a  German  mile  from 
Fillnitz,  and  in  it  is  the  caftle  of  Sonnenftein,  ufed  as 
a  prifon  for  perfons  of  diftinction,  but  neither  remark- 
able for  architecture  or  fortifications. 

The  diftance  from  Pirna  to  Konigftein  is  a  long 
German  mile,  and  without  a  written  order  from  the 
governor  at  Drefden  no  perfon  is  admitted  into  this 
caftle.     It  is  fittiated  on  a  rock,  cut  fo  fteep  that  it 

appears 
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appears  quite  perpendicular;  and  the  fort  in  many 
places  has  projections,  or  bafttons,  which  command 
the  fide  of  the  rock.  The  afcent  toward  Drefden  is 
the  leafc  difficult  ;  but  well  fortified  and  defended 
with  three  batteries  of  cannon.  Wood  and  other  lug- 
gage are  drawn  up  to  the  fort  by  the  help  of  cranes. 
The  garrifon  confifts  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  orilyu 
but,  on  the  firft  alarm  from  the  governor,  the  villages 
are  obliged  to  furnifli  fome  hundreds  more.  Konig- 
ftein  is  always  furnilhed  with  provifions  for  twenty- 
fix  years  ;  and  on  the  top  is  a  fine  meadow,  a  wood, 
and  feveral  gardens,  ifi  which  are  thirty-eight  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  fruit  and  foreft  trees.  It  requires  half 
an  hour  to  walk  round  the  ramparts,  and  travellers 
are  always  fhewn  the  place  from  whence  a  flioe- 
maker  of  Drefden,  when  a  child,  fell  down  the  rock, 
without  receiving  any  hurt.  The  fortrefs  is  furnifhed 
with  five  ciftems,  or  fmall  refervoirs  for  preferving 
tain  or  fnow  water,  and  in  them  feveral  kinds  of  fifti, 
for  the  governor's  ufe.  The  water  ufed  by  the  garri- 
fon is  drawn  up  by  a  wheel  from  a  well,  whofe  depth 
is  nine  hundred  DreiHen  ells.  Forty  years  were  fpent 
in  finking  this  well  before  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wa- 
ter could  be  obtained.  I  obferved,  that  when  a  pitcher 
of  water  was  poured  down  the  well,  it' was  exactly 
five  and  forty  feconds  before  it  reached  the  furface 
of  the  v/ater.  It  is  always  kept  clean  and  in  good 
repair,  for  which  purpofe  general  Kyaw,  though  no 
water  drinker,  contrived  a  machine  for  letting  work- 
men down  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  But  this  is  not. 
the  only  monument  he  has  left  behind  him;  a  large, 
calk  was  finifhed  at  Konigjtein,  in  the  year  1725,  by 
his  direction,  fixteen  ells  in  length,  and  its  diameter 
at  the  bung  twelve,  and  at  the  ends  eleven  ells.  It 
confifts  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-feven  Haves,  eight 
inches  thick,  and  the  two  heads  of  fifty- four  pieces. 
Each  head  weighs  feventy-feven  hundred  and  leventy 
pounds.  The  calk  is  at  prefent  filled  with  good 
Meillen  wine,  amounting  to  upward  of  fix  thoufand. 

quintals. 
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Quintals,  which  coft  above  forty  thoufand  dollars  (or 
6000 1.  fieri.)  reckoning  the  quart  of  wine  only  at  four 
Grofchen,  or  3  d.  ~  d  Englifh  money.  Before  this 
cafk  was  conftrucled,  the  Heidelberg  tun  was  reckon- 
ed the  largeft  in  the  world;  but  according  to  the 
Common  computation,  this  of  Konigftein  contains  fix 
hundred  and  forty-nine  hogfheads  more  than  that  of 
Heidelberg. 

The  top  of  the  cafk  is  railed  round,  and  affords  & 
room  for  fifteen  or  twenty  perfons.  Here  alfo  iiua 
variety  of  welcome-cups,  which  are  offered  to  thofe 
who  are  fond  of  fuch  honours.  The  vault  where  th« 
Konigftein  cafk  is  depofited,  as  in  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, is  contiguous  to  the  church. 
-  Leipfick,  is  famous  both  on  account  of  its  trade, 
and  noble  univerfity.  The  civility  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  fplendor  of  its  buildings,  and  the  charming  gar- 
dens with  which  it  is  furrounded,  render  it  far  fupe- 
rior  to  many  capital  places. 

In  the  univerfity  library  are  a  great  number  of 
Greek  and  Ruffian  books ;  and  more  manufcripts  of 
Malabar,  written  on  the  leaves  of  palm  trees,  than  in 
any  library  in  Europe.  In  a  particular  apartment  is 
a  reprefentation  of  the  two  folar  fyftems  of  Tycho  and 
Copernicus,  with  all  the  vifible  ftars.  Each  of  thefe 
armillary  fpheres  are  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The 
maker  of  them  was  Mr,  Semler,  mimfter  of  St.  Ul- 
rich's  in  this  city. 

The  exchange  is  a  beautiful  ftructure,  and  th& 
cieling  of  the  great  hall  elegantly  painted.  The  Appet. 
gardens  are  planted  with  a  variety  of  yew  trees,  and. 
ornamented  with  flatues,  water- works  and  canals,  and 
In  one  of  the  latter  a  Bucentaurus.  In  a  ftructure 
near  thefe  gardens  is  a  manufacture  of  velvet,  and  of 
gold  and  filver  tiffue. 

The  diftance  between  Leipfick  and  Haile  is  five 
German  miles.  It  was  originally  only  a  village,  called 
Dobrefol,  gx,  as,  ihe  peafants  ftiil  pronounce  it  Die- 

bfefala, 
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brefala,  which  fignifies  good  fait,  there  being  rich  faR 
fprings  at  Halle. 

Being  defirou's  of  acquiring  fome  further  knowlege 
in  metals,  I  determined  to  go  from  Halle  to  Eifliben, 
where,  before  the  war,  the  copper  works  were  in  fucH 
condition,  that  above  thirty  fmelting  houfes  v.ere 
erected  in  the  country  between  Mansfelt  and  Eifliben, 
Thefe  generally  produced  above  a  thoufand  tons  of 
copper  in  a  year,  and  every  hundred  weight  of  copper 
contained  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  filver. 

Eifliben  is  the  native  place  of  Luther,  and  among 
other  reliques  of  that  famous  reformer,  his  wooden 
bedftead  is  fhewn  here.  In  the  confiftorial  chamber  at 
Eifliben,  is  a  print  of  Luther,  faid  to  have  been  won- 
derfully preferved  in  a  fire,  that  happened  at  Artern-, 
but  if  the  fire  at  that  place  fpared  Luther's  picture,  it 
mewed  no  refpect  to  the  houle  at  Eifliben,  where  he 
was  born,  which  was  totally  confumed.  However, 
that  the  memory  of  it  might  not  be  buried  in  obli- 
vion, a  fchobl  has  been  built  on  the  fpot,  and  over 
the  door  is  placed  a  buft  of  Luther.  Above  the 
chamber  door  ftands  a  ftatue  of  him,  holding  a  cru- 
cifix in  his  hand. 

Weimer  is  diftant  from  Iena  about  two  German  miles, 
fkuated  in  a  pleafant  country,  and  in  a  valley  near  the 
lime.  With  regard  to  the  palace  of  Wilhemfburg, 
only  the  Corps  de  Logis,  and  one  of  the  wings  are 
finifhed  •,  but  when  compleated  will  make  a  noble  ap- 
pearance. The  old  caftle  near  it,  before  which  is  a 
wooden  bridge,  is  called  the  Red  Palace.  The  duke's 
library  has  been  much  augmented  with  the  choiceit 
books  that  could  be  procured.  The  cabinet  of  me- 
dals, among  which  is  the  mod  valuable  collection  of 
Saxon  coins,  was  purchafed  of  count  Haugwits,  grand 
marflial  to  the  elector  of  Saxony. 

The  diftance  between  Weimur  and  Erfurt  is  three 

German   miles.     The  whole  piece  of  land  between 

Ie/ia  and  Gotha  is  fo  pleafant,  and  fo  finely  cultivated, 

4  that 
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that  if  all  Thuringen  was  equal  to  this  part,  it  might 
juftly  be  reckoned  among  the  fined  provinces  in  Ger- 
many. A  more  delightful  and  convenient  fituation 
can  hardly  be  found  in  the  empire,  than  that  of  Er- 
furt, and  the  great  number  of  fteeples  in  that  city- 
give  it  a  grand  appearance.  The  river  Gora  flows  in 
rivulets  through  mod  of  its  Greets.  The  number  of 
houfes  do  not  exceed  twelve  thoufand. 

A  thoufand  men  are  in  the  garrifon  of  Erfurt,  con- 
fiding of  five  hundred  of  the  troops  of  the  elector  of 
Mentz,  and  a  battalion  of  Imperialifts.  In  the  road 
to  Gotha  is  a  fort  called  Cyriacfburg.  The  citadel 
of  Erfurt  or  Peterfberg  is  fortified  in  the  modern 
manner. 

On  a  bridge  over  the  Gera  is  a  (tone,  marked  with 
a  wheel,  faid  to  be  the  center  of  the  city,  near  which 
is  fhewn  the  houfe  of  the  famous  Dr.  Fauftus.  Go- 
tha is  three  German  miles  from  Erfurt ;  the  city  lies 
in  a  valley,  but  the  duke's  palace  Hands  on  an  emi- 
nence. It  was  anciently  called  Grimmenftein,  which 
■name,  after  the  troublefome  times,  under  duke  John 
Frederick,  was  changed  to  Friedenftein. 

The  mufeum  at  Gotha  contains  feveral  remark- 
able curiofities ;  particularly  feveral  onyxes  of  divers 
kinds,  wrought  into  various  figures,  and  fet  in  feve- 
ral pieces  of  work,  to  the  value  of  fixty  thoufand 
dollars. 

Befide  the  ducal  palace,  Frederickfihal  for  enter- 
tainments and  afTemblies  is  worth  feeing. 

The  diftance  between  Gotha  and  Garnfladt  is  three 
German  miles.  The  latter  is  fituated  in  a  level  and 
fruitful  country.  Near  it  the  river  Gera  turns  a 
mill  or  machine  for  grinding  of  corn ;  and  is  at  pre- 
fent  farmed  for  two  thoufand  guilders  a  year. 

The  road  from  Ilmenaw  to  Schluflingen  lies  through 
part  of  the  foreft  of -Thuringen.  No  grain,  except 
oats,  grows  here  ;  but  this  is  compenfated  by  the 
■great  plenty  of  wood.  Here  are  many  iron  works, 
and  the  vail  quantities  of  wood  prove  of  the  utmoft 

advantage 
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'Advantage  in  fmelting  the  ore.  Several  fulphur  mine! 
are  alfo  found  here,  and  in  different  parts  glafs- 
houfes  are  erected,  .  At  Mannebach  are  flate  quarries 
which  prove  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  country. 
In  the  dates  are  often  found  imprefFions  of  fifh  and 
plants. 

The  diftance  between  Coburg  and  JSamberg  is  fix 
German  miles  •,  the  road  runs  through  a  pleafant  val- 
ley, watered  by  the  Itch.  It  will  be  necelfary  firft 
to  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  margraviate  of  Ba- 
i-eith,  before  I  proceed  to  defcribe  the  difficult  road 
over  the  mountains. 

The  margraviate  of  Bareith  particularly  abounds 
with  marble  of  various  colours,  beyond  any  other  pro- 
vince of  Germany.  From  Schwarzenbach  in  the  fo- 
reft,  or  near  Prefeck,  is  dug  a  grey  fort  of  marble, 
with  yellow  fpots,  which  fhine  like  metal.  In  the 
parts  about  Ilof  in  Voigdande,  they  have  a  red,  black, 
and  grey  fort :  fome  pieces  of  the  laft  are  varie- 
gated with  red  fpots  like  drops  of  blood.  Greeri 
marble  is  dug  at  Naila,  yellow  at  Sheitberg,  and  va- 
rious kinds  at  Lichtenberg  near  Heerwageri,  as  alfo 
at  Gold-Cronach. 

In  the  city  of  Bareith  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
enough  to  attract  a  traveller's  notice.  The  hermitage 
not  far  from  hence^  built  by  the  late  marcgrave,  has 
beautiful  grottos,  and  excellent  marble  fculptures. 

The  road  from  Bareith  over  Holifeld  to  Bamberg 
is  mountainous  and  finny,  though  not  near  fa  bad  as 
that  over  Streitberg  to  Erlang.  The  lovers  of  pe- 
trefactions  may,  in  all  thefe  farts,  find  a  great  variety 
of  fuch  curiofities. 

The  city  of  Bamberg,  which  was  formerly  called 
Babenberg  or  PfafFenberg,  lies  in  a  delightful  and 
fertile  country.  The  clergy  feem  to  have  been  good 
judges  of  the  fruitful  fpots  in  a  country ;  for  we  fel- 
dom  meet  with,  a  religions  foundation  which  is  not 
poifeffed  of  fome  of  the  bell  land  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince where-  it  Hands.    Bamberg  abounds  in  all  forts; 

bi 
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tnf  garden  vegetables,  fruit,  grain,  and  wine;  but 
dpecially  in  liquorice,  which  is  exported  to  moft  parts 
of  Europe, 

.  Under  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  republic  of  Nuren- 
Iberg,  befide  the  capital,  are  four  other  towns,  name- 
ly, Altdorf,  Herfbruck,  LaufF,  and  Graffenberg  in 
the  upper  palatinate,  and  alfo  above  five  hundred 
villages.  In  the  city  of  Nurenberg  are  a  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  capital  ftreets,  and  four  hundred  fmailer ; 
and  it  is  adorned  with  twelve  large,,  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty-three  fmall  fountains,  befide  a  hundred  and 
feventeen  wells.  This  city  alfo  contains  fixteen 
churches,  and  forty-four  religious  houfes ;  twelve 
bridges,  ten  market  places,  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  towers  on  the  city- walls,  twenty-one  thoufand 
houfes,  and  twenty-five  thoufand  families.  You  can- 
not eafily  wralk  round  it  in  lefs  than  three  hours.  I 
will  not,  however,  pretend  to  affert  that  this  compu- 
tation is  abfolutely  true,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  villages,  houfes,  and  inhabitants.  The 
Regnitz,  which  runs  through  this  city,  drives  about 
a  hundred  and  fixty  mills  in  the  territory  of  Niiren- 
berg.  It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  that  Nurenberg  is 
the  centre  both  of  Germany  and  Europe. 

Of  what  importance  the  trade  carried  on  by  the 
K  urenbergers  in  former  times  was  to  Italy,  appears- 
both  from  the  privileges  the  German  houfe  ftill  en- 
joys, and  the  refpedbful  letter  lent  by  the  doge  and 
fenate  of  Venice  to  Nurenberg,  when  the  former  was 
under  very  great  difficulties  in  the  year  1509.  The 
trade  indeed  is  at  prefent  greatly  below  its  former 
flourifhing  condition,  and  continually  decreafing  from 
that  carried  on  by  three  other  towns,,  namely  Erlang, 
Schwobach,  and  Furth  ;  one  third  of  the  laft  belongs 
to  the  city  of  Nurenberg,  another  to  the  Marcgrave 
of  Anfpuck,  and  the  other  to  the  chapter  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Bamberg.  But  notwithstanding-  all  this, 
Nurenberg  is  (till  famous  for  its  manufactures,  which 
are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  known  world :  and 

"vol»  V*  S  though 
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though  the  toys  called  Nurenberg  ware  feem  of  little 
importance,  the  annual  profit  arifing  from  them 
amounts  to  a  hundred  thoufand  dollars  :  and  in  the 
year  1728,  the  Nurenberg  company  fold  as  many 
toys  in  Constantinople  only,  as  came  to  more  than 
feventeen  thoufand  guilders. 

The  council  of  this  city  has  always  two  prefidents, 
who  continue  in  their  office  four  weeks  only,  when 
they  are  fucceeded  by  four  others.  It  confifts  of 
twenty- four  burgomafters,  eight  elders,  who,  like 
the  former,  are  of  the  Patrician  order,  and  eight 
mailers  of  companies ;  but  the  laft  are  only  fum- 
moned  when  any  extraordinary  deliberations  are  on 
the,  carpet. 

Nurenberg  has,  for  many  centuries,  had  the  ho- 
nour of  keeping  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  impe- 
rial crown  jewels,  together  with  the  reliques  belong- 
ing to  them.  The  jewels  are  depofited  in  a  feparate 
apartment,  and  the  whole  fhewn  only  to  princes  and 
counts  of  ancient  families. 

Some  time  fince,  a  fociety  was  formed  at  Nuren- 
berg, under  the  name  of  the  Pegnitz  academy,  with 
a  view  of  improving  and  refining  the  German  lan- 
guage and  poetry.  Their  fcheme  was  not  the  beft 
concerted,  fo  that  at  prefent,  though  the  Pegnitz  fo- 
ciety frill  fubiifts,  they  have  made  io  fmall  a  progrefs 
in  the  undertaking,  that  they  feldom  meet.    - 

The  beft  performers  in  vocal  mufic  generally  hold 
their  meetings  on  feftivals,  and  perform  even  in  pri-. 
vate  houfes  tor  a  fmall  fee.  Mufic  flourifhes  greatly 
in  Nurenberg. 

Converfation  with  the  fair  fex  is  under  much  greater 
rellraint  in  Nurentjerg,  than  in  moft  other  large  ci- 
ties ;  a  ftranger  is  hardly  permitted  to  fee  them  in 
their  private  afTemblies ;  and  even  the  natives  of  the 
place,  unlefs  particular  friends,  are  not  admitted. 

It  is  now  fome  years  fince  a  good  porcelain  manu- 
factory has  been  eftablifhed  in  this  city. 

p    •  j  Thofe 
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Thofe  who  delight  in  mechanic  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, may  here  abundantly  gratify  their  curiofity. 
It  is  now  fome  centuries  fince  the  Nurenberg  artifts 
have  been  claffed  among  the  beft  in  Germany ;  and, 
indeed,  to  exhibit  the  merits  of  this  city,  in  promot- 
ing and  improving  ufeful  knowlege  of  all  kinds, 
would  afford  matter  for  a  large  volume. 

[From  lady  Montagu  we  derive  the  following  re- 
marks relating  to  this   city. "  I  have,  fays  fhe, 

already  paffed  a  large  pare  of  Germany,  have  ken 
all  that  is  remarkable  in  Cologn,  Frankfort,  Wurtf- 
burg,  and  this  place.     It  is  impoffible  not  to  obferve 
the  difference  between  the  free  towns,  and  thofe  un- 
der the  government  of  abfolute  princes,  as   ail  the: 
little  fovereigns  of  Germany  are.     In  the  firft  there 
appears  an  air  of  commerce  and  plenty.     The  ftreets 
are  well  built,  and  full  of  people,  neatly  and  plainly 
dreffed.     The  mops  are  loaded  with  merchandize, 
and  the  commonalty  are  clean  and  chearful.     In  the 
other  you  fee  a  fort  of  fhabby  finery,  a  number  of 
dirty  people  of  quality  tawdered  out ;  narrow   nafiy 
flreets  out  of  repair,  wretchedly  thin  of  inhabitants, 
and  above  half  of  the  common  fort  afkina;  alms.     I 
cannot    help  fancying  one,    under   the   figure   of  a 
clean  Dutch  citizen's  wife,  and  the  other  like  a  poor 
town   lady   of  pleafure,  painted,  and  ribboned   out 
in  her  head-drefs,  with   tarrkifhed  filver-laced  fhces, 
a   ragged    under-petticoat,    a   miferable    mixture  of 

vice  and  poverty. They  have  fumpfuary  laws  in 

this  town,  which  difdnguilh  their  rank  by  their  drefs, 
prevent  the  excefs  which  ruins  10  many  other  ci- 
ties, and  has  a  more  agreeable  effejt  to  the  eye  cf  fi&f  0  v*%£ 
a  ftranger,  than  our  fafhions.  I  nTecT  not  beafnamed 
to  own,  that  I  wifli  thefe  laws  were  in  force  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  When  one  confiders  impartially,' 
the  merit  of  a  rich  fuit  of  cloaths  in  moft  places, 
the  refpecr  and  the  fmiles  of  favour  it  procures,  not 
to  fpeak  of  the  envy  and  the  fighs  it  occafions  (which 
is  very  often  the  principal  charm  to  the  wearer)  one 
S  2  is 
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is  forced  to  confeis,  that  there  is  need  of  an  uncom- 
mon underftanding  to  refill  the  temptation  of  pleaf- 
ing  friends,  and  mortifying  rivals ;  and  that  it  is  na- 
tural to  young  people  to  fall  into  a  folly,  which  be- 
trays them  to  that  want  of  money,  which  is  the  fource 
of  a  thoufand  bafeneffes.  What  numbers  of  men 
have  begun  the  world  with  generous  inclinations, 
that  have  afterward  been  the  inftruments  of  bring- 
ing mifery  on  a  whole  people,  being  led  by  a  vain 
expence  into  debts  that  they  could  clear  no  other 
way,  but  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  honour,  and  which 
they  never  could  have  contracted,  if  the  refpecf.  the 
multitude  pays  to  habits,  was  fixed  by  law,  only  to 
a  particular  colour,  or  cut  of  plain  cloth.  Thefe 
reflections  draw  after  them  others  that  are  too  me- 
lancholy. I  will  make  hafte  to  put  them  out  of  your 
head  by  the  farce  of  relics,  with  which  I  have  been 
entertained  in  all  Romifh  churches. 

The  Lutherans  are  not  quite  free  from  thefe  fol- 
lies. I  have  feen  here,  in  the  principal  church,  a 
large  piece  of  the  crois  fet  in  jewels,  and  the  point  of 
the  fpear,  which,  they  told  me  very  gravely,  was 
the  fame  that  pierced  the  fide  of  our  Saviour.  But 
I  was  particularly  diverted  in  a  little  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  which  is  permitted  here,  where  the  pro- 
feftbrs  of  that  religion  are  not  very  rich,  and  confe- 
quently  cannot  adorn  their  images  in  fb  rich  a  man- 
ner as  their  neighbours  :  for  not  to  be  quite  deftitute 
of  all  finery,  they  have  drefTed  up  an  image  of  our 
Saviour  over  the  altar,  in"  a  fair  full-bottomed  wig, 
very  well  powdered.  I  imagine  I  fee  your  ladyfhip' 
ilare  at  this  article,  of  which  you  very  much  doubt 
the  veracity  :  but,  upon-  my  word,  I  have  not  yet 
made  ufe  of  the  privilege  of  a  traveller."]  ' 

The-  diftance  between  Nurenberg  and  RatHbon  is- 
twelve  German  miles,  the  lait  eight  miles  of  which, 
is  very  craggy  and  uneven.  A  mile  on  this  fide  of 
Ratifbon  we  crolfed  the  Naab,  and  a  little  beyond  it 
afcendeel  a  deep  hill,  from  which  we  had  a  fine  prof- 
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pe<5l  over  the  vaft  plain  on  which  Ratifbon  is  fituatcd. 
This  free  imperial  city  contains  five  different  llates 
within  its  circuit,  viz.  the  cathedral  of  Ratifbon,  the 
imperial  abby  of  St.  Emmeran,  the  lower  minfter, 
the  upper  miniler,  and  the  city  itfelf,  This  fee  is 
immediately  fubject  to  the  pope,  without  acknowr 
leging  any  metropolitan.  In  the  cathedral  are  buried 
feveral  bifhops  of  Ratifbon ;  and  on  the  right-hand, 
in  the  cathedral,  a  wooden  crucifix  as  big  as  life,  the 
hair  of  which  the  credulous  vulgar  believe  continues 
growing. 

The  city  of  Ratifbon  has  a  good  library  belong- 
ing to  it  in  the  council-houfe,  but  contains  more  books 
in  the  civil  than  municipal  law. 

The  bridge  over  the  Danube  was  begun  in  n  35, 
and  compleated  in  eleven  years.  It  confifls  of  f/ee 
ilone,  refting  on  piles  of  oak,  driven  to  a  confider- 
able  depth  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  length  of 
this  bridge  is  four  hundred  and  feventy  common  paces, 
or  a  thoufand  and  ninety-one  feet  ^  and  confifls  of  fif- 
teen arches.  It  is  commonly  faid  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal bridges  in  Germany,  that  Drefden  bridge  is 
the  fineft,  that  of  Prague  the  longefl,  and  that  ot  Ra- 
tifbon the  flrongeft.  The  jurifdiction  of  the  city  of 
Ratifbon  reaches  no  further  than  the  end  of  the 
bridge;  and  the  town  of  AmhofT,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  belongs  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 

The  envoys  at  Ratifbon,  as  reprefentatives  of  elec- 
tors, have  very  lofty  ideas  of  their  office  and  dignity, 
and  affume  fuch  flate,  that  when  the  widow  of  duke 
Frederic  Henry  of  Saxe-Zeitz,  a  princefs  of  the  houfe 
of  Bolflein  Wickfenburg,  came  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the 
cardinal  of  Saxe-Zeitz  her  brother-in-law,  her  high- 
nefs  could  but  very  feldom  appear  in  public,  beeaufe 
the  ladies  of  the  electoral  envoys  took  the  precedency 
of  her.  The  electoral  envoys  were  alfo  for  taking  the 
right-hand  of  a  Bavarian  prince,  and  likewife  of  a 
prince  of  the  houfe  of  Wittenberg.  If  fovereign 
>rinces  of  Germany  attend  at  the  diet  themfelves, 
S  3  they 
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they  fit  in  the  college,  abo/e  all  the  envoys  of  princes  j 
but  the  envoys  of  Auftria,  Burgundy,  and  Saltfburg 
have,  by  prefcription,  exempted  themfelves  from  this 
rule,  and  always  maintained  the  precedency,  fo  that 
the  Hoiftein  envoys  never  afiift  at  the  college  when  a 
ieiTion  is  held. 

The  envoys  indeed  regulate  their  conduct  by  the 
jnftfu'ctipns  of  their  refpective  courts  :  however,  cafes 
may  happen,  in  which  favour  may  be  (hewn  to  a 
party,  even  contrary  to  fuch  inftructions  j  namely, 
when  it  is  agreed  with  other  envoys  to  acquiefce  in 
£he  majority  of  voices,  from  which  the  envoys  are  not 
often  willing  to  diffent.  Several  envoys  from  princes 
of  the  empire  are  directed 'to  conform  to  the  vote  of 
the  Auftrian  envoy. 

From  the  great  number  of  representatives,  and 
£heir  different  talents,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  a  pro- 
per fecrecy  in  the  diet  is  not  always  obferved.  The 
Secretaries J  are  indeed  neither  admitted  into  the  next 
rooms,  nor  at  the  conferences  of  the  evangelic  body  ; 
yet  the  transactions  in  both  are  foon  known. 

It  is  a  queition  with  fame,  whether  the  continual 
Jirting  of  a  diet  be  advantageous  or  not  to  the  empe- 
ror and  the  empire  :  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  fee 
why  it  may  not  be  anfwered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
emperor's  minifter  is  always  maintaining,  that  the 
advantages  are  wholly  on  the  fide  of  the  Germanic 
body,  and  that  the  charges  of  the  diet  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  amount  to  upward  of  a  hundred  thouland 
dollars  a  year.  But  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  no  lefs  for 
the  emperor's  advantage,  as  other  wife  he  muft,  on 
every  occafion,  be  obliged,  at  a  very  great  expence, 
to  fend  an  envoy  to  every  court,  of  whofe  affiftance 
he  may,  on  any  emergency,  Hand  in  need  :  betide, 
it  would  'be  hardly  pofnb'e  for  the  fmall  Hates  of 
Germany  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  great  and 
potent  houfes.  Perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  mod 
powerful  ftates  might  find  their  account  in  the  dii- 
foluiion  of  the  diet,  but  the  o-eneral  good  of  the  Gcr- 
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manic  body  would  inevitably  fuffer  by  it;  and  the 
confequence  would  be  no  other  than  abiblute  anarchy. 

Foreigners  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  amufements 
at  Ratifbon,  as  they  have  free  accefs  to  the  canonefe's 
daily  affemblies,  and  a  great  variety  of  entertainments. 
Thofe  gentlemen,  who  are  fond  of  gaming,  will  alio 
meet  with  perfons  here  ready  to  gratify  their  difpo- 
fition ;  for  it  is  not  unknown  how  far  an  immode- 
rate paffion  for  this  diverfion  has  carried  fome  Ra- 
tifbon ladies.  As  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  who  fend 
envoys  to  the  diet  are  very  numerous,  and  as  every 
court  fends  frefh  inftru&ions  to  its  refpective  envoys 
when  any  new  affair  comes  on  the  tapis,  the  envoys, 
amidft  fo  many  vacations  or  adjournments  of  the 
diet,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  a  very  fatiguing  employ- 
ment. 

[Lady  Montagu's  account  of  Ratifbon  cannot  but 
prove  agreeable.  She  fays  that — "  All  the  nobility 
of  this  place  are  envoys  from,  different  Hates.  Here 
are  a  great  number  of  thern,  and  they  might  pafs 
their  time  agreeably  enough,  if  they  were  lefs  deli- 
cate on  the  point  of  ceremony.  But  inftead  of  join- 
ing in  the  defign,  of  making  the  town  as  pleafant  to 
one  another  as  they  can,  and  improving  their  little 
focieties,  they  amule  themfelves  no  other  way,  than 
with  perpetual  quarrels,  which  they  take  care  to 
eternize,  by  leaving  them  to  their  fucceffors :  and 
an  envoy  to  Ratifbon  receives,  regularly,  half  a 
dozen  quarrels  among  the  perquifites  of  his  employ- 
ment. You  may  be  lure  the  ladies  are  not  wanting, 
on  their  fide,  in  cherifhing  and  improving  thefe  m- 
portant  piques,  which  divide  the  town  aimoft  into 
as  many  parties  as  there  are  families.  They  chufe 
rather  to  fuffer  the  mortification  of  fitting  aimoft 
alone  on  their  affembly  nights,  than  to  recede  one 
jot  from  their  pretenfions.  I  have  not  been  here 
above  a  week,  and  yet  I  have  heard  from  aimoft 
every  one  of  them,  the  whole  hiftory  of  their  wrongs, 
and  dreadful  complaints  of  the  injuftice  of  their  neigh- 
S  4  bows  5 
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bours  ;   in  hopes  to  draw  me  to  their  party.     But  I 
think  it  very  prudent  to  remain  neuter,  though  if  1 
was  to  flay  amongft  them,  there  would  be  no  pofii- 
bility  of  continuing  fo,  their  quarrels  running  fo  high, 
that  they  will  not  be  civil  to  thofe  that  vifit  their  ad- 
versaries.     The  foundation  of  thefe  everlafting  dis- 
putes, turns  entirely  upon  rank,  place,  and  the  title 
of  excellency,  which  they  ail  pretend  to,  and  what 
is  very  hard,  will  give  it  to  no  body.      For  my  part, 
I  could  not  forbear  advifmg  them  (for  the  public 
good)  to  give  the  title  of  excellency  to  every  body, 
which  would   include  the  receiving  it  from  every 
body,  but  the  very  mention  of  fuch  a  difhonour- 
able  peace  was  received  with  indignation.     And  in- 
deed I- began  to  think  myfelf  ill-natured,  to  offer  to 
take  from  them,  in:  a  town  where  there  are  fo  few 
diveriions,  fo  entertaining  an  amufement.     I  know 
that  my  peaceable  difpofition  already  gives  me  a  very 
ill  figure,    and  that  it  is  publicly   whifpered   as   a 
piece  of  impertinent  pride  in  me,  that  I  have  hither- 
to been  faucily  civil  to  every  body,  as  if  I  thought 
no  body  good  enough' to  quarrel  with.  ■  I  mould  be 
obliged  to  change  my  behaviour,  if  I  did  not  intend 
to  purfue  my  journey  in  a  few  days.     I  have  been 
to  fee  the  churches  here,  and  had  the  permifHon  of 
touching  the  relics,  which  was  never  fuffered  in  places 
where  I  was  not  known.     I  had,  by  this  privilege, 
the  opportunity  of  making  an  obfervation,  which  I 
doubt  not  might  have  been  :made  in  all  the  other 
churches,  that  the  emeralds  and 'rubies  which  they 
fhew  round  their  relics  and  images,  are  mofbof  them 
falfe  \  though  they  tell  you  that  many  of  the  croffes 
and  madonas,  fet  round  with  thefe  ftones,  have  been' 
the  gifts  of  emperors  and  other  great  princes.     I  do 
not  doubt  indeed  but  they  were  at  firfr.  jewels  of  va- 
lue •,  but  the  good  fathers  have  found  it  convenient 
to  apply  them  to  other  ufes,  and  the  people  are  juft 
as  well  fatisfied  with  bits   of  glais  amongft  thefe  re- 
lics.    They  fhewed  me  a  prodigious  claw  fet  in  gold, 

which- 
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which  they  called  the  claw  of  a  griffin  ;  and  I  could 
not  forbear  afking  the  reverend  prieft  that  Ihewed  it, 
whether  the  griffin  was  i  faint  ?  The  queftion  almoft 
put  him  befide  his  gravity,  but  he  anfwered,  they 
only  kept  it  as  a  curiofity.  I  was  very  much  fcanda- 
lized  at  a  large  filver  image  of  the  Trinity,  where 
the  Father  is  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a  decre- 
pid  old  man,  with  a  beard  down  to  his  knees,  an4 
triple  crown  on  his  head, *  holding  in  his  arms  the 
Son,  fixed  on  the  crofs,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  in  the 
fhape  of  a  dove,  hovering  over  him."] 
■"  There  is  an  odd  cuftom  which  prevails  at  the  pea- 
fants  weddings  in  the  villages  about  Ratifbon.  When 
the  bridefman,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
attends  the  bridegroom  from  the  altar  to  the  pew,  he 
pulls  him  by  the  hairs,  and  gives  a  box  on  the  ear, 
to  remind  him  of  the  exhortation  of  the  prieft,  with 
regard  to  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  wife,  and  make  him 
remember  the  marriage  Contract. 

-  The  diftance  between  Ratifbon  and  Ingolftadt  is 
five  poft  ftages,  and  the  road  lies  all  the  way  through 
a  fine  plain,  Ingolftadt  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  buildings,  its  ftrait  broad  flreets,  and,  among 
Roman  Catholics,  for  the  Univerfity  founded  there. 
■  Neiiburg,'  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  the  fame 
name,  is  a  league  and  a  half  from  Ingolftadt.  It  is  a 
handfome  town,  pleafantly  fituated,  and  contains  the 
ducal  palace,  particularly  remarkable  for  a  fine  hall. 
Two  miles  from  Donawerth  lie  Hochftadt  and 
Blenheim  *,  places  which  will  never  be  forgotten,  on 
account  of  the  victory  obtained  in  1704,  by  the  con- 
federates over  the  united  armies  of  the  French  and 
Bavarians.'  But  the  field  of  battle  is  deftitute  of  any 
monument  whatever.  " 

Several  medals  were  ftruck  on  this  occafion ;   but 
the  nobleft  monument  which  ever  any  general  could 

boaft  of,  was  erected  at  the  public  expence,  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  j  namely,  Blenheim  houfe,  fix 
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Englifh  miles  from  Oxford  ;  which  is  faid  to  have 
coft  the  Englifh  nation  upward  of  a  million  flerling. 

Kra:lfheim  is  a  Poft  town  of  Anfpach,  and  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  dean's  library.  The  country 
of  Anfpach  is  fertile,  where,  by  erecting  more  ma- 
nufactories, the  Zaubel  wool  might  be  employed  to 
very  great  advantage,  being  extremely  fine  and.  foft, 
and  of  it  are  made  hats  and  itockings.  This  wool 
grows  on  a  fmall  fort  of  fheep,  which  are  fhorn  twice 
a  year,  and  alfo  yean  every  fpring  and  autumn. 
They  often  bring  two  lambs  at  a  time,  but  thefe  are 
apt  to  degenerate.  Their  flefh  is  fatter,  and  better 
tailed  than  that  of  another  kind  bred  here,  called 
Flemifh  fheep,  which  yield  a  long  coarfe  wool ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  are  more  hardy  than  the  Zaubel 
fort ;  the  latter  being  fo  tender,  that  they  are  never 
left  in  the  open  air  during  the  night.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  venturing  with  fafety,  any  flocks  in  the 
fields  all  night,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
■wolves  which  harbour  in  the  neighbouring  woods. 
Though  feveral  of  thefe  animals  have  been  deftroyed, 
yet  they  are  not  fuffered  to  be  entirely  extirpated,  that 
the  great  men  of  the  country  may  not  be  deprived 
of  the  pleafure  of  wolf  hunting. 

The  imperial  city  of  Heilbrunn  derives  its  name 
from  an  excellent  fpring,  which  by  means  of  feven 
conduits  fupplies  it  with  water :  but  at  prefent  it  is 
not  ufed  medicinally,  though  it  ftill  retains  its  charac- 
ter for  extraordinary  purity.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
attributed  his  recovery  from  a  fit  of  illnefs,  in  the 
year  1547,  to  the  ufe  of  this  fpring:  this  event  is 
commemorated  by  a  monument  on  the  houfe  belong- 
ing to  the  prelates  of  Scopthal,  but  at  prefent  occu- 
pied by  the  poft-mafter. 

Formerly  the  women  of  Heilbrunn,  by  way  of 
mourning,  wore  on  their  heads  a  fort  of  horn,  made 
of  black  cloth,  about  a  fpan  in  length.  I  not  only 
obferved  fuch  a  figure  engraved  on  a  pillar  in  the 

church, 
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church,  but  a  few  years  ago  I  met  with  fome  old 
women  here,  who  ftill  retained  this  fafhion.  This 
cuftom  may  eaiily  be  deduced  from  the  Germans  of 
the  molt  remote  antiquity,  an  erect  horn  denotinor 
joy,  as  an  inverted  one  was  the  emblem  of  forrow. 

The  city  of  Heidelberg  is  very  delightfully  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Neckar  •,  and,  as  the  palace  ftands  on  an 
eminence,  the  profpect  from  it  over  the  valley  to- 
ward Schwetzingen  cannot  be  exceeded.  This 
palace  was  almoil  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  French, 
in  the  year  1693  5  and  indeed,  with  fuch  outrageous 
barbarity,  that  even  the  electoral  burying  place  was 
not  fpared,  but  the  bodies,  half  decayed,  thrown 
about  the  ftreets,  fome  of  the  inhabitants  having 
concealed  themfelves  in  the  old  ruinous  tombs-  The 
Palace  confrfts  of  feveral  buildings  joined  together, 
fome  of  which  are  in  a  good  tafte,  and  of  beautiful 
fculpture.  To  the  dilguft  conceived  by  the  prefent 
elector  againft  this  city,  beeaufe  they  would  not  give 
him  an  abfolute  grant  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  is  owing,  that  little  furniture  is  to  be  feen  in 
this  palace,  befide  fome  old  and  capital  family  pic- 
tures -,  and  that  he  removed  his  court  to  Manheim 
and  Schwezingen  •,  the  latter  of  which  is  too  fmall 
for  that  purpofe,  and  except  a  beautiful  orangery, 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 

The  famous  Heidelberg  tun  was  repaired  in  the 
year  1727,  and  beautified  with  a  variety  of  orna- 
ments. At  prefent  it  is  full  of  wine,  and  is  faid  to 
contain  two  hundred  and  four  tons  :  on  the  top  it  is 
flat,  and  railed  round,  fo  that  feveral  perfons  may 
dine  and  walk  about  on  it.  This  huge  caik  was 
firft  made  in  the  year  1664,  by  order  of  the  elector 
Charles  Lewis  -,  and  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of 
its  bulk  from  the  iron  hoops  round  it,  which  are  no 
hundred  weight. 

The  electoral  territories  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
namely  Juliers,  Bergue,  and  Ravenilein,  yield  aa 
annual  revenue  of  nine  hundred  thoufand  guilders ; 

and 
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and  the  like  fum  accrues  from  the  provinces  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  exclufive  of  the  large  produce  arifing 
from  the  management  of  the  eccleiiaftical  lands  -, 
and  the  taxes  in  the  provinces,  both  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Rhine,  are  nearly  equal,  and  amount  an- 
nually to  a  million  of  guilders :  and  the  remaining 
revenues  are  expended  in  paying  the  troops,  and 
for  other  exigencies  of  ftate. 

About  two  leagues  from  Heidelberg,  the  Berg- 
itraffe  or  mountain  road  begins,  and  extends  as 
far  as  Darmftadt  -3  but  the  iaft  part  of  this  Road 
Is  from  Heidelberg  to  Benlheim,  the  length  of 
which  is  eight  leagues.  The  top  of  the  conti- 
nued chain  of  hills  and  mountains  on  the  right- 
hand,  is  covered  with  woods,  and  more  toward  the 
plain  with  vineyards.  The  level  road  is  planted  with 
rows  of  walnut-trees,  and  on  both  fides  are  very  fruit- 
ful fields  and  meadows. '  Some  writers  call  the  moun- 
tain road  the  Prieft's-feat ;  as  the  Popim  Clergy  have 
always  had  the"fagacity  to  pitch  on  the  belt  ipots  to 
refide  on  •,  however,  in  feveral  places  of  the  Palatin- 
ate, this  felfifnnefs  of  the  clergy  has  not  had  the  in- 
tended effect,  and  they  have  been  obliged  to  content 
themlelves  with  what  they  could  get. 

Manheim  lies  about  four  leagues  from  Weinheim, 
and  at  the  fame  diftance  from  Heidelberg.  It  is 
fituated  in  a  low  valley,  and  is  one  of  the  molt  beau- 
tiful cities  in  all  Germany.  All  the  ftreets  are  con- 
ftrufted  in  ftraight  lines  interfering  one  another  at 
right  angles  ;  fo  that  there  are  ftreets  or  viilos  at  each 
corner  but  fymmetry,  uniformity,  and  proportion, 
have  not  been  duly  obferved  in  the  houfes. 

The  unwholefomnefs  of  the  air,  and  badnefs  of  the 
water,  are  great  detriments  to  this  place ;  but  thefe 
kconveniencies  have  been  in  feme  meafure  redreffed, 
bv  conveying  water  from  the  Neckar.  Perfons  of 
diftinCtion,  however,  have  their  water  from  Heidel- 
berg, both  for  drinking  and  culinary  ufes;    which 

wat^r 
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water  was  formerly  fold  at  Manheim  for  a  croutzer 
per  quart. 

The  elector  palatine  claims  a  privilege  from  an  an- 
cient patent  granted  by  the  emperor,  of  the  property 
of  the  Rhine ;  and  therefore  ftiles  himielf  hereditary 
governor  of  the  Rhine.  He  alfo  aflbmes  the  title  of 
Dominus  Rheni  &  Nicri,  or  lord  of  the  Rhine  and 
Neckar  •,  and  as  fuch  allows  no  Wittemberg  boats  or 
other  yeflels  to  come  higher  than  Hilbron  upon  that 
river.  There  are  now  at  Manheim  fome  pretty  yachts 
and  other  veffels  belonging  to  the  elector.  He  alfo 
appoints  an  admiral  of  the  palatinate,  which  port:  was 
lately  held  by  the  Duterfen. 

The  fource  of  the  Rhine  is  in  the  country  of  the 
Grifons,  and  is  divided  into  Upper,  Lower,  and 
Middle  Rhine  •,  the  latter  ifiues  from  the  mountain 
■of  St.  Maria,  the  Upper  has  its  fource  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Crifpalt,  and  the  lower  Rhine  is  formed  by 
the  mountains  of  Adula,  near  the  Vogelberg,  and 
fifes  originally  from  the  ice  hills  or  mountains,  which 
are  above  a  German  mile  over. 

They  dig  copper  and  iron  near  the  Marine,  befide 
great  quantities  of  filver ;  and  from  the  fand  gather 
gold  duft.  The  gathering  of  gold  is  one  of  the  roy- 
alties belonging  to  the  elector  palatine. 

Franckfort  lies  three  German  miles  from  Darm- 
ftadt.  The  road  between  thefe  two  cities  is  for  the 
moft  part  fandy. 

The  fairs  held  at  Franckfort  are  famous  all  over 
Europe  „  and  fome  dealers,  who  are  competent  jud- 
ges, have  allured  me,  that  ten  million  of  dollars 
would  hardly  purchafe  the  merchandife  in  the  ware- 
houfes,  and  thofe  expofed  to  fare  in-  the  fair.  Franck- 
fort fairs  exceed  thole  of  Leipfick,  though  the  latter, 
by  reafon  of  the  fmailnefs  of  the  town,  make  a  greater 
appearance.  The  yearly  revenue  of  the  city  of 
Frankfort  is  computed  at  fix  hundred  thoufand  guil- 
ders. 

Among 
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Among  the  curiofities  cf  this  city,  the  chief,  worth 
a  ftranger's  notice,  is  the  av.re  bulla,  or  golden  bull. 
It  is  kept  in  the  town-houfe  in  a  tortoife-fhell  box,  fet 
with  mother  of  pearl,  and  lined  with  yellow  velvet. 
The  book  itfelf  is  very  much  foiled,  but  an  ample  de- 
fcriprion  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Thulemacius. 

The  bridge  over  the  Maine,  from  Franckfort  to 
Sachfenhaufen,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  common 
paces  in  length. 

The  hafel-tree  in  Mr.  HafTePs  garden  in  this  city, 
mentioned  by  the  Franckfort  chronicles  above  two 
hundred  years  ago,  is  worth  obfervation.  The  lower 
part  cf  the  trunk  meafures  feven  Franckfort  ells  in 
circumference  ;  irs  height  is  equal  to  the  houfes  near 
it ;  and  it  bears  nuts  every  year.  The  fhells  of  the 
nuts  it  produces  are  very  thick,  but  have  the  fame 
flavour  with  others.  The  emperor  Leopold  dined 
twice  under  this  tree.  The  foil  of  the  garden  muft 
be  particularly  favourable  to  hafel-trees  ;  for  though 
the  adjacent  ground  yields  only  common  fhrubs,  four 
hafel  trees,  planted  within  thefe  fifteen  years,  are 
above  twenty  feet  high  already.  Thefe  recruits  are 
fubftituted  as  the  above-mentioned  old  tree  begins  to 
decay. 

Though  I  did  not  vifit  Mentz  in  this  tour,  yet  as 
I  formerly  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  this  city,  I 
am  unwilling  entirely  to  omit  it,  as  a  traveller  may 
find  here  many  particulars  worthy  his  notice.  The 
high  (tree:  is  ftrait,  wide,  and  well  built ;  being 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  fountain,  near  which  is  a 
lumptuous  palace,  built  by  two  brothers  of  the  name 
of  Dalberg. 

The  electors  palace  contains  nothing  remarkable  ; 
but  the  Favorita  is  a  modern  edifice,  and  for  its  fitua- 
.  the  profpect  over  the  Rhine  and  Maine,  the  ar- 
.  icure,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  gardens,  which 
are  adorned  w?th  pyramids^  ftarues,  cafcades,  and 
other  water-works,  is  a  rnoft  elegant  and  delightful 
place.. 

From 
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From  Manheim  I  vifited  Landau,  five  German 
miles  from  the  former.  It  is  fituated  in  a  low  plain, 
and  the  morafs  before  the  German  or  Manheim  gate, 
is  a  good  defence.  On  the  other  fide,  namely,  with- 
out the  French  gate,  are  very  ftrong  out-works,  ex- 
cellently contrived  for  the  defence  of  each  other. 
Landau,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  three 
times  taken  on  this  fide ;  in  the  fourth  and  laft  fiege, 
however,  the  French  made  the  greater!  efforts  on  the 
fide  of  the  Manheim  gate.  This  fortification  was 
planned  by  Vauban ;  and  round  it  are  feven  baitions, 
which  confift  of  two  ftories,  and  a  platform  on  the 
fbp,  fo  that  they  form  three  batteries.  In  order  to 
defend  any  breaches  that  may  happen  to  be  made, 
every  baftion  has  alfo  its  counter- guard. 

In  my  journey  between  Landau  and  Luneville,  I 
met  with  nothing  remarkable.  The  roads  are  bad  as 
far  as  Weiffenburg,  where  you  enter  on  the  caufe- 
way.  This  town  is  fituated  in  a  fpacious  valley,  but 
its  fortifications  are  old  and  ruinous.  Hagenau  is 
larger  and  better  fortified,  but  its  buildings  are  irre- 
gular. The  parts  about  Saverne  are  very  pleafant, 
being  planted  with  rows  of  trees  -,  and  as  the  cardi- 
nal de  Rohan  often  refides  here  in  his  new  palace,  he 
has  cut  feveral  avenues  through  the  woods,  both  for 
his  own  diverfion,  and  that  of  ftrangers  who  delight 
in  hunting.  A  little  beyond  Saverne  we  afcended  a 
fleep  mountain,  at  the  top  of  which  is  an  inferip- 
tion  in  the  rock,  importing  that  this  road,  which  be- 
fore was  impracticable  for  carriages,  was  thoroughly 
compleated  in  the  year  161 6,  after  a  good  deal  of 
trouble. 

Before  the  year  1702,  Luneville  was  a  mean  place; 
but  the  French,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
thinking  it  neceffary  to  garrifon  Nancy,  the  late  duke 
of  Lorrain,  in  order  to  remove  all  fufpicion  that  the 
emperor  might  entertain  of  his  partiality,  withdrew 
to  Luneville,  and  there  built  a  palace,  at  which  he 
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refided  every  fummer :  but  about  thirteen  years 
great  part  of  this  edifice  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  which, 
ever,  in  a  fhort  time  rofe,  like  the  phcenix,  more 
beautiful  from  its  afhes. 

Poperv  is  the  predominant,  and  indeed  the  only 
relioion  tolerated  in  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of 
Lorrain  •,  and  fuch  care  is  taken  to  fupport  it,  that 
whatever  :'-  -:---  Gr~  Lorrain  is  convicted  of  turning 
Proteftant,  though  chargeable  of  no  other  crime,  is 
condemned  to  death. 

The  diirance  between  Luneville  and  Nancy  is 
about  five  leagues,  and  the  poft-horfes  are  changed 
at  St.  Nicolas,  a  fmall  town  much  frequented  by  pil- 
grims, on  account  of  fome  reliques  of  St.  Nicolas, 
timop  of  St.  Mire. 

Nancy  is  {ituated  in  a  fine  plain,  about  half  a 
league  from  the  river  Meortie.  and  confilts  of  the 
olcfand  new  city.  In  the  latter,  the  (beets  are  broad, 
ftraight,  and  well  built.  The  roofs  of  the  houfes, 
according  to  the  cuftoms  of  this  country,  are  fo  flat, 
that  you  may  walk  upon  them.  In  the  old  city,  the 
oblong  area,'  or  broad  ftreet  before  the  palace,  makes 
a  good  appearance.  The  fortifications  were  demc- 
ed  to  gratify  the  French,  and  nothing  now  re- 
mains of  them  but  the  walls  and  fome  baftions.  This 
city  was  reftored  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  in  this  de- 
fen  ceiefs  ftate,  at  the  treaty  of  Ryf.vick,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  duke  {hall  not  fortify  Nancy,  nor  any 
other  place,  without  the  content  of  the  French  king. 
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THROUGH 

F       k       A      N       C      E, 

B  Y 

SACHEVEREL  STEVENS,  Gent. 

Interfperfed  with  the  Remarks  of  later  Travellers,1 

"O  E  FORE  we  enter  France  with  Mr.  Stevens, 
LJD  it  will  be  proper  to  premife  a  few  words  of 
general  delcription  of  that  large  and  famous  kingdom. 

France  obtained  its  prefent  name  from  the  Franks, 
who  in  the  fifth  century  parted  out  of  Germany  into 
Gaul,   and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the   whole 
country,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
This  kingdom  is  bounded  by  the  Britifh  channel, 
and  the  Netherlands,  toward  the  north  j  on  the  eaft  by 
Germany,  Swiflerland,  and  Italy  ;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  Spain,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains  j  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean:  extending  from  43  °  to 
51  °  of  north  latitude,   and  from  40  weft  to  70  eaft 
longitude.     Did  not  the  province  of  Bretagne  extend 
itfelf  above  an  hundred  miles  farther  into  the  ocean 
than   any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  be 
nearly  of  a  fquare  form,  and  the  breadth  and  length 
almoft  equal,   that  is,  about  five   hundred  and  forty 
miles  j    but  allowing  for  the  hills  and  valleys,  with 
the  winding  of  the  roads,    it  would  in  a  traveller's 
account  be  above  fix  hundred  miles  over  either  way. 

The  air  of  this  country  is  mild  and  wholefome, 
particularly  the  interior  pans  of  the  kingdom.     The 
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winters,  however,  in  the  northern  provinces  are  colcl, 
and  laft  four  or  five  months.  Indeed  the  cold  is  in 
that  feafon  generally  much  feverer  there  than  in  Eng- 
land •,  for  we  being  furrounded  by  the  fea  are  lefs 
iubjecT-to  continued  frofts,  and  are  befide  better  pro- 
vided with  firing.  They.  have,,  however,  the  advan- 
tage of  clear  fettled  weather,  and  are  but  little  trou- 
bled with'  thoie  fogs,  which  are  f©  difagreeable  in 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  The  fu-mmers  in? 
France  are  hotter  than  with  us, 

France,  with- refpecl  to  its  fituation-,  has  the  advan- 
taoe  of  every  kingdom-  in  Europe,  the  feas  which 
border  upon  it  -affording  the  inhabitants- an  eafy  com- 
munication with  the  reft  of  the  world;  the  northern 
fhores    being  warned  by   the    Britifh   channel,   the 
weftern  coaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  fouth  by 
the  Mediterranean.     Hence  no  country  can  be  better 
firuated  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  navigation. 
-  The  chief  mountains  of  France  are  the  Alps  toward 
Italy,  the  Pyrenees,  which  border  on  Spain,  and  thoie 
of  the  Cevennes  and  Auvergne.    It  is  extremely  well 
watered  with  navigable  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Seine, 
Of  thele  the  Loire  is  the  largeft. 

"  The  country  of  France  is  in  general  fertile,  yet  has- 
niany  barren  trads  and  mountains.  In  feme  parts  it 
produces  plenty,  and  in  all  of  them  a  fufficiency  of 
the  necefiaries  of  life.  In  plentiful  years  it  yields 
more  corn  than  is  necefTary  for  the  iubiiftence  of  the 
inhabitants -,  but  a  bad  harveft  is  generally  fucceeded 
by  a  icarcity  :  and  in  war-time  there  has  been  often  a- 
p-reat  dearth  of  grain,  which  is  the  more  felt  in  this 
country -as  bread  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

This  kingdom  enjoys  great  plenty  of  wine,  whionj 
i-'produced  in  all  its  provinces.  Among  the  ieveral 
French  wines,  that  of  Champagne  is  reckoned  the 
bell,  it  being  a  good  ftomachic,  racy,  and  in  taite  and 
flavour  e'xcuifite,  with  an  agreeable  tar'tnefsv  That 
•  •■■       -  of 
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of  Burgundy,  the  beft  of  which  is  produced  about 
Beaume,  has  a  fine  colour,  and  a  pleafant  tafte.  The 
wines  of  Angers  and  Orleans  are  alfo  delicate,  but  a 
little  heady.  In  Poictou  is  produced  a  white  wine 
that  refembles  Rhenifh.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bour- 
deaux  and  the  lower  parts  of  Gaicony  produce  excel- 
lent wines.  Pontac  grows  in  Guienne.  Mufcadel 
and  Frontiniac  are  the  delicious  products  of  Langue- 
doc.  Between  Valence  and  St.  Valliere,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  is  produced  a  very  agreeable, 
but  roughifh  red  wine  that  has  a  tafte  not  unlike  that 
of  bilberries;  it  is  named  hermitage,  and  is  efteemed 
for  its  wholeibmenefs. 

The  territories  for  oil  of  olives  are  Provence  and 
Languedoc.  Thefe  and  other  provinces  produce  faf- 
fron,  and  the  northern  parts  in  particular  have  large 
orchards,  and  make  great  quantities  of  cyder,  which. 
is  there  the  common  drink  of  the  inhabitants.  Bour- 
deaux  exports  great  quantities  of  prunes,  and  capers 
are  principally  produced  in  the  country  about  Tou- 
lon. Flax  and  hemp  thrive  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  linfeed  is  produced  only  in 'the  north. 
Moft  of  the  provinces  abound  in  wool,  and  filk  is 
cultivated  with  great  induftry,  efpecially  in  Langue- 
cloc,  Provence,  Lionnois,  and  Dauphine ;  and,  dur- 
ing all  the  time  in  which  the  inhabitants  attend  on 
the  filk-worms,  public  prayers  are  offered  up  for  the 
profperity  of  thofe  uTeful  infects. 

France  alfo  produces  horned  cattle,  iheep,  and 
hogs ;  but  they  are  neither  fo  numerous,  nor  in  ge- 
neral fo  fat  and  flefhy  as  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 

The  title  of  the  king  is  Lewis  XV.  by  the  grace  of 
God  king  of  France  and  Navarre.  The  title  of  fire 
or  lord,  is  given  him  by  his  fubjects,  as  a  mark  of 
his  unlimited  power  •,  and  foreigners  ftile  him  the 
Moft  Chriftian  king,  or  his  Moft  Chriftian  majefty  ; 
but  the  king's  fubjects  are  not  to  make  ufe  of  it. 
•Since  the- year  i^59->  when.  Hubert  count  Dauphin 
of  Viennoisj  united  his  country  to  the  crown  of 
T  2  France, 
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we,  the  king's  eldeil  fon,  and  prefamptive  bat 
::  the  oown,  has  been  ftiled  Dauphin. 

_-_:cording  to  French  writers  their  king  never  die:, 
but  is  .:  :r.  as  his  eyes  are  clofed,  the  next  prince  of 
the  blood  fucceeds  to  the  throne,  and  is  inftantly  in- 
vefied   with  the   fupreme  authority:  but  where  the 
king  is  a  minor,  that  is,   before  he  has  entered  the 
fourteenth    tar  of  his  age,  the  adrniniuration  of  the 
government   is    enrrufted   to    a  regent,   ufually  the 
queen-mother,  or  a  prince  of  the  biood,  according  to 
the  itiermination  of  the  parliament  ::  Paris  j  in  which 
the  reft  of  the  kingdom  generally  acquiefce.     But  if 
the  deceafed  king  has  appointed  a  regent  by  his  will, 
that  is  feldom  diiputed.     By  a  law  termed  the  falique 
law,  the  crown  of  France  can  never  be  enjoyed   t 
wc  m  '■-  d  . 

When  a  new  king  enters  into  his  fourteenth  year, 
he  goes  in  great  ftate  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  at- 
tended  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  peers,  and 
general  cScers  of  iiare.  This  aflemblj  is  generally 
called  his  bed  of  iuitice,  and  here  he  is  declared  to  be 
of  age;  yet  the  regent  frequently  procures  himlelf  to 
be  oonftituted  prime  minilter,  and  under  that  tide 
it.ii  continues  to  govern  the  kingdom  till  his  ma- 
jefiy  thinks  fit  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  :    '  ..:~ds.l 

I  arrived  at  Bologne,  fays  Mr.  Stevens,  on  the 
15th  ::  :  ep :.~  : ::  :  - . :  ■ .  but  to  my  no  fmall  morti- 
fication, we  were  obliged  to  anchor  at  lead  half  a 
league  from  the  fhore,  till  the  next  morning,  1 
the  tide  being  low.  we  had  no  apportunity  of  reach- 
ing  the  harbour  :  a  boat  f  :m  the  town  approached 
tbeihip,  and  though  we  we  then  not  above  a  mile 
from  xhs.  more,  afked  a  crown  each  perfon  to 
u«  cc  land,  hich  unreafonable  demand  was  refufed  ; 
r  boat  ma :  stows  .  :  e  J ::  r  3  tie  milling 
.-  carried  us  to  Boiogne,  where  we   were  nightly 

4  Th* 
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The  inhabitants,  efpecially  the  women  »  T  „„n-  j 
aong  the  ftreets  to  my  inn/feemeTTmaL  aP„m 
tefque  appearance.     Inftead  of  a  cloak    thevwJi 
piece  of  black  cloth,  which  covered  theirlldld 
ftoulders  and  fome  had  it  hanging  down  to  the  waift 
the  people  m  general  wore  wooden  Shoes  ' 

This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  Boulonnois    and  is 
fituated 1  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Liane,  whfch  form 
the  harbour.    It  has  delightful  public  walks  whir? 
as  the  town  is  feated  on  S  hill,  [(Fords  Tn  at  "e  ble 
profpeft  of  the  fea.     The  cathedral  church  1   ded 

h  r    to^thT"  M,7'  and  h3S  a  fine  ft«S    of 

adokdon      t  is  n?  rtf  rf^  P3y  the  P™fo«ndeft 

ehS  behind  rh,     i     ^T',  a"d  PlaCed  in  a  fi™M 
Cnapei  behind  the  choir,  fine  y  ornamented  with  a 

great  number  of  filver  lamps.    There™     £  Wat 

.convents  for  the  reception  of  perfons  of  both  fexes 

moft  agreeaby  fituated,  and  adorned  with  pam  W 

but  .the  city  is  very  indifferently  built.     In  the  after' 

fiTaldoenthillMbntref'  a  ^  fo^fied  towt 

{Dr.  Smoilet  writes  thus  from  Bologne  —  «  The 
.cuftom-houfe  officers  at  Bologne,  though  a  alert  are 
rather  more  civil  than  thofe  on  your  fide  of  the  vater 

a  hatf!//10  P'ate  ^  J* h  "*  bM  a  d0-n  and 
?  half  of  fpoons,  and  a  dozen  tea-ipoons :  the  firfl: 
being  found  ,n  one  of  our  portmanteaus,  when  they 
were  exammed  at  the  bureau,  coft  me  feventeen  livres 
te  f  0t,HT  HmS  lucki'y  i»  my  fervan?s 
Sr^'  -efCa?,ed  d "tY  ^  Ail  wrought  fzlver  im- 
S    ^     f """Z  PayS  at  the  rate  °?  &  ™uch  per 

5  e  wl.  f°re  nh0fe,Wh0  haVe  a"y  q^ntity Pof 
Plate,  will  do  well  to  leave  it  behind  them,  unlefs 

Aey  can  confide  ,n  the  dexterity  of  the  ffiip-mafters 
tome  of  whom  will  undertake  to  land  if,  withou 
the  ceremony  of  examination.     The  ordonnances  of 
trance  are  fo  unfavourable  to  ftrangers,  that  they 
oblige  them  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent?  for  all 

T  3  the 
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the  bed  and  table  linen  which  they  bring  into  the  king- 
dom, even  though  it  has  been  ufed.  When  my  trunks 
arrived  in  a  fhip  from  the  river  Thames,  I  under- 
went this  ordeal:  but  what  gives  me  more  vexation, 
my  books  have  been  flopped  at  the  bureau  •,  and  will 
be  fent  to  Amiens  at  my  exper.ce,  to  be  examined  by 
the  chambre  fyndkak r%  left  they  mould  contain  fome- 
thing  prejudicial  to  the  ftate,  or  to  the  religion  of 
the  country.     This  is  a  fpecies  of  oppreffion  which 
one  would  not  expect  to  meet  with  in  France,  which 
piques  itfelf  on  its  poiitenefs  and  hofpitaiity :  but  the 
truth  is,   Tknow  no  country  in  which  ftrangers  are 
worfe  treated,  with  refpect  to  their  effential  concerns. 
If  a  foreigner  dies  in  France,  the  king  feizes  all  his 
effects,  even  though  his  heir  mould  be  upon  the  fpot; 
and  this  tyranny  is  called' the  droit  d'auhaine^  founded  at 
firft  upon  the  fuppofition,   that  all  the  eftate  of  fo- 
reigners refiding  in  France  was'  acquired  in  that  king- 
dom, and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  con- 
vey it  to  another  country.     If  an  Englifh  proteftant 
goes  to  France  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  attended 
by  his  wife,  or  his  fon,  or  both,  and  dies  with  effects 
in  the  houfe  to  the  amount  of  a  thoufand  guineas,  the 
king  feizes  the  whole,  the  family  is  lefr  deftitute,  and 
the  body  of  the  deceafed  is  denied  chriftian  burial; 
The  Swifs,  by  capitulation,  are  exempted  from  this 
defpotifm,  and  fo,  are  the  Scots,  in  coiifequence  of  an 
ancient  alliance  between  the  two  nations.     The  fame 
droit  d'aubaine  is  exacted  by  fome  of  the  princes  irj. 
Germany:'  but  it  is  a  great  difcourageme'nt  to  com- 
merce,   and  prejudices. every  country  where  it  is  ex- 
ercifed,  to  ten  times  the  value  of  what  it  brings  into 
the  coffers  of  the  fovereign."— 

TheDoctor  makes  the  following  farcaflical  remarks 
on  the  people  here.  — "  The  inhabitants  of  Boiogne 
may  be  divided  into  three  claffes;  the  nobleffe  or  gen- 
try, the  burghers,  and  the  canaille,  I  do  not  mention 
the  clergy,  and  the  people  belonging  to  the  law. 
The  nobleffe  are  vain,  proud,  poor,  and  flothful. 
--..<-■■  Very 
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Tcryfew  of  them  have  above  fix  thoufind  livres  a 
year,  which  may  amount  to  about  two  hundred  and 
jifty  pounds  fterling;  and  many  of  them  have  not 
half  this  revenue.  The  nobleffe  have  not  the  com- 
mon fenfe  to  refide  at  their  .houfes  in  the  country, 
where,  by  farming  their  own  grounds,  they  might 
live  at  a  fmallexpence,  and  improve  their -eftates  at 
the  fame  time.  They  allow  their  country-houfes  to 
e;o  to  decay,  and  their  gardens  and  fields  to  wafte.; 
and  refide  m  dark  holes  in  the  Upper  Town  of  Bo- 
logne,  without  light,  air,  or  convenience.  There 
;they  ftarve  within  doors,  that  they  may  have  where- 
withal to  purchafe  fine  deaths,  and  appear  dreffed 
once  a  day  in  the  church,  or. -on  the  rampart.  They 
have  no  education,  no  tafle  for  reading,  no  houfe- 
wifery,  nor  indeed  any  earthly  occupation,  hut  that 
of  dreffing  their  hair,  and  adorning  their  bodies.  They 
fiate  walking,  and  would  never  go  abroad,  if  they 
were  not  ftimulated  by  the  vanity  of  being  feen.  I 
.,  ought  to  except  indeed  thofe  who  turn  devotees,  and 
fpend  the  greateft  part  of  their  time  with  the  pried, 
cither  at  church,  or  in  their  own  houfes.  Other 
amufements  they  have  none  in  this  place,  except 
private  parties  of  card-playing,  which  are  far  from 
being  expenfive.  Nothing  can  be  more  parfimonious 
than  the  ceconomy  of  thele  people :  they  live  upon 
foupe  and  bouilje,  fiih  and  fallad  :  they  never  think 
of  giving  dinners,  or  entertaining  their  friends 5 
they  even  fave  the  expence  of  coffee  and  tea,  though 
both  are  very  cheap  at  Bologne.  They  prefume  that 
£/ery  perfon  drinks  coffee  at  home,  immediately  after 
dinner,  which  is  always  over  by  one  o'clock  ;  and,  in 
lieu  of  tea  in  the  afternoon  they  treat  with  a  glafs  of 
fherbet,  or  capillaire.  In  a  word,  I  know  not  a  more 
infignificant  fet  of  mortals  than  the  nobleffe  of  Bo- 
logne -,  heiplefs  in  themfelves,  and  ufelefs  to  the  com- 
munity •,  without  dignity,  fenfe,  or  fentiment ;,  con- 
temptible from  pride,  and  ridiculous  from  vanity. 
They  pretend  to  be  jealous  of  their  rank,  and  will 
T  a.  -.  entertain 
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entertain  no  correfpondence  with  the  merchants,  whom, 
they  term  plebeians.     They  likewife  keep  at  a  great 
diftance  from  ftrangers,  on  pretence  of  a  delicacy  in 
the  article  of  punctilio  :  but,  as  I  am  informed,  this 
ftatelinefs  is  in  a  great  meafure  affected,  in  order  to 
conceal  their  poverty,  which  would  appear  to  greater 
difadvantage,  if  they  admitted  of  a  more  familiar 
communication.      Confidering  the   vivacity   of  the 
French  people,  one  would  imagine  they  could  not 
poffibly  lead  fuch  an  infipid  life,   altogether  unani- 
mated  by  fociety,  or  diverfion.     True  it  is,  the  only 
profane  diverfions  of  this  place  are  a  puppet-mow 
and  a  mountebank  -,  but  then  their  religion  affords  a 
perpetual  comedy.     Their  high  mafies,  their  feafts, 
their    prcceffions,     their     pilgrimages,    confeffions, 
images,  tapers,  robes,    incenfe,    benedictions,  fpec- 
tacles,  reprefentations,  and  innumerable  ceremonies, 
which  revolve  almoft  iriceffantly,   furnifh  a  variety  of 
entertainment  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 
If  fuperftition  implies  fear,  never  was  a  word  more 
mifapplied  than  it  is  to  the  mummery  of  the  religion 
of  Rome.     The  people  are  fo  far  from  being  im- 
preffed  with  awe  and  religious  terror  by  this  fort  of 
machinery,   that  it  amufes  their  imaginations  in  the 
molt  agreeable  manner,   and  keeps  them  always  in 
good  humour.     A  Roman  catholic  longs  as  impati- 
ently for  the  feftival  of  St.  Suaire,  or  St.  Croix,  or 
St.  Veronique,   as  a  fchool-boy  in  England  for  the 
reprefentation  of  punch  and  the  devil  ±  and  there  is 
generally  as  much  laughing  at  one  farce  as  at  the 
other.     Even  when  the  defcent  from  the  crofs  is 
acted,  in  the  holy  week,  with  all  the  circumftances 
that  ought  naturally  to  infpire  the  graved:  fentiments, 
if  you  caft  your  eyes  among  the  multitude  that  croud 
the  place,  you  will  not  difcover  one  melancholy  face : 
all  is  prattling,  tittering,  or  laughing  ;  and  ten  to  one 
but  you  perceive  a  number  of  them  employed  in  huf- 
fing the  female  who  perforates  the  virgin  Mary.-— 

The 
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The  bourjeois  of  this  place  feem  to  live  at  their 
pafe,  probably  in  confequence  of  their  trade  with  the 
Englifh.  Their  houfes  confift  of  the  ground-floor, 
one  ftory  above,  and  garrets.  In  thofe  which  are  well 
furnifhed,  you  fee  pier  glaffes  and  marble  flabs  -,  but 
the  chairs  are  either  paultry  things,  made  with  ftraw- 
bottoms,  which  coft  about  a  milling  a-piece,  or  old- 
fafhioned,  high-backed  feats  of  needle-work,  fluffed 
very  clumfy  and  incommodious.  The  tables  are 
fquare  fir  boards,  that  (land  on  edge  in  a  corner,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  ufed,  and  then  they  are  fet  upon 
crofs  legs  that  open  and  fhut  occafionally.  The  king 
of  France  dines  off  a  board  of  this  kind.  Here  is 
plenty  of  table-linen  however.  The  pooreil  tradef- 
man  in  Bologne  has  a  napkin  on  every  cover,  and 
filver  forks  with  four  prongs,  which  are  ufed  with 
the  right  hand,  there  being  very  little  occafion  for 
knives ;  for  the  meat  is  boiled  or  roafled  to  rags. 
The  French  beds  are  fo  high,  that  fometimes  one  is 
obliged  to  mount  them  by  the  help  of  fleps  •,  and 
this  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  Flanders.  They  very  feldom 
ufe  feather-beds ;  but  they  lie  upon  a  pail/affe,  or  bag 
of  ftraw,  over  which  are  laid  two,  and  fometimes 
three  matraffes,  Their  tellers  are  high  and  old- 
fafhioned,  and  their  curtains  generally  of  thin  bays, 
red,  or  green,  laced  with  taudry  yellow,  in  imitation 
of  gold.  In  fome  houfes,  however,  one  meets  with 
furniture  of  ftamped  linen  ;  but  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  a  carpet  to  be  feen,  and  the  floors  are  in  a  very 
dirty  condition.  They  have  not  even  the  implements 
of  cleanlinefs  in  this  country.  If  there  is  no  cleanli- 
nefs  among  thefe,  much  lefs  fhall  we  find  delicacy, 
which  is  the  cleanlinefs  of  the  mind.  Indeed  they 
are  utter  ftrangers  to  what  we  call  common  decency; 
and  I  could  mention  fome  high-flavoured  inftances, 
at  which  even  a  native  of  Edinburgh  would  flop  his 
nofe.  There  are  certain  mortifying  views  of  human 
nature,  which  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  concealed  as 
much  as  poffible,  in  order  to  prevent  giving  offence: 

and 
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and  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  plead  the 
difference  of  cuftom  in  different  countries,  in  defence 
of  thofe  ufages  which  cannot  fail  of  giving  difguft  to 
the  organs  and  fenfes  of  all  mankind.  Will  cuftom  ex- 
empt from  the  imputation  of  grois  indecency  a  French 
lady,  who  fhifts  her  froufy  fmock  in  prefence  of  a 
male  yifitant,  and  talks  to  him  of  her  lavement,  her 
medicine,  and  her  bidet?  An  Italian  fignora  makes 
no  fcruple  of  telling  you,  fhe  is  fuch  a  day  to  begin 
a  courfe  of  phyfic  for  the  pox.  The  celebrated  re- 
former of  the  Italian  comedy  introduces  a  child 
befouling  itfelf  on  the  ftage,  Oe,  no  ti  senti  ? 
bisogna  desfassap.lo,  (fa  cennp  cbe  fentefi  mal 
edore.)  I  have  known  a  lady  handed  to  the  houfe  of 
office  by  her  admirer,  who  flood  at  the  door,  and 
entertained  her  with  bons  mots  all  the  time  me  was 
within.  But  I  mould  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  is 
poffible  for  a  fine  lady  to  fpeak  and  act  in  this  man- 
ner, without  exciting  ideas  to  her  own  clifadvantage 
vjn  the  mind  of  every  man  who  hss  any  imagination 
left,  and  enjoys  the  entire  ufe  of  his  fenfes,  howfo- 
ever  me  may  be  authorifed  by  the  cuftoms  of  her 
country  ?  There  is  nothing  fo  vile  or  repugnant  to 
nature,  but  you  may  plead  prefcriptipn  for  it,  in  the 
cuftoms  of  fame  nation  or  other,  A  Parifian  likes 
mortified  fle'lh  :  a  native  of  Legiboli  will  not  tafte  his 
fifh  till  it  is  quite  putrefied  :  the  civilized  inhabitants 
of  Kamfchatka  get  drunk  with  the  urine  of  their 
guefts,  whom  they  have  already  intoxicated :  the 
Nova  Zemblians  make  merry  on  train-oil :  the  Groen- 
landers  eat  in  the  fame  dim  with  their  dogs :  the 
Caffres,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  pifs  upon  thofe 
whom  they  delight  to  honour,  and  feaft  upon  a 
fheep's  interlines  as  the  greateft  dainty  that  can  be 
-prefented.  A  true  bred  Frenchman  dips  his  fingers, 
im browned  with  muff,  into  his  plate  filled  with  ra- 
gout :  between  eve/y  three  mouthfuls,  he  produces 
his  fnuff-box,  and  takes  a  frefh  pinch,  with  the  molt 
graceful  gefticulations  %  then  he  produces  his  hand- 
kerchief, 
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kerchief,  which  may  be  termed  the  flag  of  abomina- 
tion, and,'  in  the  ufe  of  both,  fcatters  his  favours 
among  thofe  who  have  the  happinefs  to  fit  near  him. 
It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  a  Frenchman  will 
hot  drink  out  of  a  tankard,  in  which,  perhaps,  a  dozen 
t>f  filthy  mouths  have  flabbered,  as  i$  the  cuftom  in 
England.  Here  every  individual  has  his  own  cr0be- 
!et,  which  Hands  before  him,  and  he  helps  himfelf 
occasionally  with  wine  or  water,  or  both,  which  like- 
wife  ftand  upon  the  table.  But  I  know  no  cuftom 
more  beaftly  than  that  of  ufing  water- glaftes,  in 
which  polite  company  fpirt  and  fquirt,  and  fpue  the 
filthy  fcourings  of  their  gums  under  the  eyes  of  each 
other.  I  knew  a  lover  cured  of  his  paflion,  by  feeing 
this  naiiy  cafcade  difcharged  from  the  mouth  of  his 
iniftrefs;  ' '     * ' 

The  common  people  here,  as  in  all  countries  where 
they  live  poorly  and  dirtily,  are  hard-featured,  and 
of  very  brown,  or  rather '  tawny  complexions.  As 
they  feldom  eat  meat,;  their  juices  are  deftitute  of 
that  animal  oil  which  gives  a  plumpnefs  and  fmooth- 
.  nefs  to  the  fkin,  and  defends  thofe  fine  capillaries 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  which  would  other- 
wife  coalefce,  or  be  fhrunk  up,  fo  as  to  impede  the 
circulation  oh  the  external  furface  of  the  body.  As 
for  the  dirt,  it  undoubtedly  blocks  up  the  pores  of 
the  fkin,  and  diforders  the  perfpiration  ;  confequently 
muft  contribute  to  the  fcurvy,  itch,  and  other  cuta- 
neous diftempers."] 

The  road  for  great  part  of  the  way  to  Abbeville  is 
extreamly  delightful,  it  extending  feveral  miles  thro' 
an  avenue  of  fine  fpreading  trees.  The  laft-mentioned 
city  is  feated  on  the  river  Somme,  and  appears-to  be 
ftrongly  fortified.  There  are  three  draw-bridges  over 
broad  and  deep  moats  before  you  can  enter  the  town. 
Here  is  a  large  manufacture  of  woollen  fluffs,  and 
feveral  churches  and  convents,  in  fome  of  which  are 
tolerable  paintings.     But  though  it  is  a  handfome 

*    ""■     well- 
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well-built  town,  our  accommodations  were  very  in- 
different,  and  the  wine  exceeding  bad. 

Between  Abbeville  and  Eeauvais  is  a  fine  open 
champaign  country,  extreamly  fertile,  and  abounding 
with  hares,  that  frifk  and  play  by  the  fide  of  the  road, 
which  is  for  the  moft  part  paved.  This  city  is  one 
of  the  beft  I  had  feen  in  France :  I  reckoned  up 
twelve  churches,  chiefly  in  the  Gothic  tafte ;  one  of 
them,  called  St.  Peter's,  is  a  noble  building,  and  the 
choir  is  moft  beautifully  and  richly  ornamented.  The 
market-place  is  fpacious  and  neat,  and  the  town  en- 
joys a  fine  fituation  on  the  river,  amidft  feveral  plea- 
fant  villages,  country-houfes,  and  delightful  vine- 
yards, that  form  on  the  whole  a  moft  agreeable 
profpecl:. 

I  b"  this  time  was  become  fully  fenfible  of  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  inns  in  general  on  this  road,  and  of  the  im- 
poling  difpofition  of  the  people,  who  are  ready  to 
take  all  advantages  of  ftrangers,  but  more  efpecially 
of  the  Englilh,  whom  they  imagine  to  be  made  of 
money, 

From  Eeauvais  I  proceeded  through  a  pleafant 
road  to  St.  Dennis,  which  has  a  moft  magnificent 
cathedral,  where  the  royal  family  of  France  are  in- 
terred, and  a  famous  collection  of  curiofities  •,  but 
being  defirous  to  reach  Paris,  I  did  not  flay  to  fee 
them.  The  road  to  Paris,  which  is  about  fix  miles 
diftant,  is  broad  and  well  paved,  with  a  row  of  fine 
fpreading  trees  on  each  fide,  forming  an  agreeable 
vifta. 

I  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  23d  of  September,  at 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  entering  through  the 
gate  of  St.  Dennis,  which  refembles  an  ancient 
triumphal  arch,  and  is  beautifully  adorned  with  bafib 
relieves,  reprefenting  the  victories  of  Lewis  XIV. 
It  Items  to  be  full  fixty  feet  high,  and  almoft  as 
broad.  At  this  gate  your  chaife  will  be  flopped  by 
officers,  who  will  want  to  fearch  your  baggage,   and 
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have  it  in  their  power  to  give  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble-,  but  by  making  them  a  prefent  of  half  a 
crown,  and  ordering  your  fervants  to  treat  them  with 
extraordinary  complaifance,  they  will  give  you  but 
little  interruption. 

On  paffing  through  the  above  gate  you  enter  the 
Rue  St.  Dennis,  which  is  long,  and  almofl  as  broad 
as  Fleet-ftreet ;  the  houfes  are  high,  and  make  a  good 
appearance,  and  the  ftreet  is  well  paved  •,  but  at  night 
is  only  lighted  by  lanthorns  hung  upon  cords  in  the 
middle. of  the  ftreet,  with  a  fmall  candle  burning  in 
each.  As  I  did  not  underfland  French,  I  on  my  firffc 
arrival  boarded  and  lodged  in  a  private  family  on 
reafonable  terms,  where  1  had  a  mafter  to  inftruct 
me,  and  made  a  refolution  not  to  vifit  any  of  my 
countrymen,  till  I  had  made  a  fufficient  progrefs  in 
the  language. 

The  firft  place  I  went  to  fee  was  the  royal  hofpital 
of  the  invalids,  in  the  quarter  called  St.  Germain's, 
where  the  Englifh  generally  refide.  J*his  celebrated 
hofpital  was  founded  by  Lev/is  X.W  and  is  fituated 
near  the  river  Seine,  almofl  oppofite  to  the  Tuille- 
fies,  or  royal  gardens.  It  is  built  of  Hone;  and  con- 
fifts  of  five  handfome  quadrangles,  in  which  7000 
difabled  foldiers  are  faid  to  be  lodged,  and  decently 
maintained  after  the  manner  of  the  Chelfea  penfion- 
ers.  The  middle  fquare  is  very  grand,  and  almofl:  as 
large  as  all  the  other  four.  They  are  furrounded  with 
piazzas  and  galleries ;  on  the  walls  are  painted  fome 
of  the  battles  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  in  the  principal 
apartments  are  feveral  valuable  pictures.  The  new 
church  adjoining  to  it  is  efteemed  the  finer!  piece  of 
architecture  in  all  Paris.  The  front  is  {lately,  and 
adorned  with  columns  and  pilaflers  of  the  Doric  and 
Corinthian  orders ;  the  dome  is  finely  painted,  and 
round  it  on  the  infide  are  fix  chapels,  in  each  of 
which  is  the  flatue  of  a  faint  of  white  marble. 

I  next  vifited  the  chapel  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  it 
happening  to  be  a  fcilival  of  that  faint,  it  was  richly 
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hung  and  illuminated  with  i  multitude  of  lamps  and 
wax  candles  :  the  high  altar,  which  is  generally  cover- 
ed, was  expofed  to  public  view,  mod  fplendidly  deco- 
rated with  precious"  ftones:  near  it  ftood  a  filver 
ftatue  of  the  virgin  Mary  as  big  as  the  life.  The 
windows  of  this  church  are  finely  painted.    r 

From  hence  I  went  to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
a  magnificent  Gothic  ftructure,  that  very  much  re- 
fembles  Weftrninfter  abbey.'  It  is  fupported  by  above 
a  hundred  lofty  pillars,  and  againft  one  of  them  is 
built  the  representation  of  a  rock,  upon  which  is  a 
caftle,  with  the  ftatue  of  St.  Chriftopher  of  a  gigantic 
fize.  The  high  altar  is  compofed  of  fine  Egyptian 
marble,  and  near  it  is  an  image  of  the  virgin  Ma- 
ry, with  Chrift  lying  dead  on  her  knees  :  this  is  al- 
lowed to  be  a  mafter-piece.  On  one  fide  is  the  ftatue 
of  Lewis  XIII.  and  on  the  other  that  of  his  fon  Lewis 
XIV.  both  in  a  pofture  Of  adoration.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  large  figures  of  angels,  faid  to  be  of  filver. 
At  the  weft  end  ^pf  this  ftructure  are  two  towers,  and 
in  the  middle  ftands  a  fpire,  which  appears  too  fmall 
for  fo  noble  an  edifice.  The  front  is  adorned  with 
the  ftatues  of  feveral  of  the  kings  of  France. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  is  the  hofpital  called  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  or  the  houie  of  God,  in  which  patients  are  at- 
tended with  the  greateft  care  and  tendernefs  by  nuns, 
who  difcharge  the  office  of  nurfes.  To  the  honour 
of  this  hofpital,  all  manner  of  patients  are  admitted, 
without  regard  to  country,  religion,  or  difeafe,  and 
no  fecurity  is  required  for  their  burial  in  cafe  of 
death  ;  nor  are  thole  who  labour  under  any  incurable 
difeafe  ever  difcharged  and  fuffered  to  perifh  in  the 
ftreets. 

In  St.  Anthony's  ftreet  is  a  church  belonging  to 
thejefuits,  that  has  a  very  magnificent  altar:  on  one 
fide  of  it  ftands  a  large  filver  image  of  an  angel',  with 
its  arm1  extended,  and  holding  in- its  hand  a  golden 
cafe  in  the  fhape  of  a  heart ;  on  the  other  fide  ftands 
another  angel  in  the  fame  pofition  :  but  what  is  molt 
extraordinary,  within  thefe  golden  hearts  are  the  real 
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ones  of  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV.   This  church  is  a  neat 
and  elegant  modern  ftruclure. 

The  palace  of  the  Tuilleries  adjoins  to  the  Louvre, 
near  the  river  fide:  the  gardens  are  large  and  finely- 
laid  out.  They  are  vifited  by  the  quality,  and  all 
who  wear  a  black  bag  and  a  fword  are  permitted  to 
walk  here,  though  all  their  other  apparel  may  not  be 
worth  a  crown.  Here  is  a  fine  terrace-walk  of  a  con- 
fiderable  length,  from  whence  you  have  a  profpecl  of 
a  part  of  the  town,  the  river  Seine,  and  the  adjacent 
country.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  bafons,  fountains  and 
fine  ftatues.  The  palace  is  a  magnificent  ftruclure,  and 
Hands  fo  near  the  Louvre,  that  a  flranger  may  eafily 
miftake  them  for  one  place :  this  was  doubtlefs  the 
original  intention  of  the  builder,  and  had  it  been 
finifhed,  it  would  have  formed  the  largefl,  and  per- 
haps the  moil  beautiful  ftruclure  in  the  univerfe. 

Though  the  city  hath  feveral  bridges,  yet  only  three 
of  them  are  worth  notice.  The  Font  Neuf,  or  new 
bridge,  is  a  very  fine  one,  adorned  with  an  equeftria! 
flatue  of  Henry  IV.  on  a  very  handfome  pedeilal, 
which  at  the  corners  have  fome  brafs  ftatues.  This 
bridge  is  compofcd  of  twelve  arches,  and.  on  each 
"fide  is  a  foot-path,  on  which  are  feveral  flails  or 
fmall  mops  ;  but  in  the  evening  they  are  obliged  to 
be  taken  down.  This  bridge  affords  a  fine  prprpec"t 
of  the  Louvre,  Notre  Dame,  and  all  that  part  of  the 
town-,  and  near  the  end  of  it  toward  the  Louvre,  is 
the  curious  fountain  of  the' Samaritan,  fo  called  from 
the  ftatues  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Samaritan  woman 
placed  upon  it.  Except  Weftminfter-bridge,  to 
which  this  is  certainly  inferior,  I  think  this  is  the 
noble  (I  bridge  I  ever  faw. 

The  water  of  the  river  Seine  generally  looks  green 
and  dirty,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  is 
commonly  filled  with  covered  barges  full  of  wafher- 
women  cleaning  their  linen :  yet  it  is  carried  in  pails 
through  the  flreets,  and  fold  as  milk  is  in  London, 
I  cannot  here"  help  remarking,  that  the  French  wo- 
men 
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men  are  the  wdrft  laundreffes  in  Europe  :  they  wafli 
their  linen  irt  cold  water  in  the  river,  and  as  to  iron- 
ing and  plaiting,  they  have  not  the  lean:  notion  of  it. 
There  are  here  indeed  fome  Englilh  women,  who  will 
finifh  them  pretty  neatly,  but  not  fo  white  as  in  Eng- 
land, which  may  in  a  good  meafure  be  owing  to  the 
water. 

Pont  Royal  is.  a  handfome  ftone  bridge  of  five 
arches,  built  by  Lewis  XIV.  almoft  oppofite  to  the 
Tuilleries. 

The  laft  bridge  worthy  of  notice  is  Pont  St.  Mi- 
chael, on  which  are  feveral  houfes  and  handfome 
ihops. 

The  palace  of  Luxemburg  was  built  by  Mary  de 
Medicis,  and  is  a  noble  edifice,  chiefly  of  the  Tufcan 
order,  fituated  in  a  part  of  the  town  called  the  Uni- 
verfity.  The  great  gallery  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  traveller,  and  among  the  reft  are  feveral  curious 
paintings  by  Paul  Rubens,  containing  the  moil  re- 
markable tranfaiftions  of  the  life  of  that  queen.  The 
other  apartments  are  alfo  richly  furnifhed,  and  adorned 
with  a  fine  collection  of  valuable  paintings.  The 
gardens  of  this  palace  are  elegantly  laid  out,  and  or- 
namented with  fountains.  They  are  daily  vilited  by 
the  nobility  and  others,  like  thofe  of  the  Tuilleries  $ 
but  more  efpecially  on  Sundays,  when  feveral  thou- 
fands  of  all  ranks  make  their  appearance  there.  It  is 
here  the  cuflom  for  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
firft  quality,  though  richly  dreffed,  to  fit  down  to 
difcourfe  on  the  grafs. 

1  had  not  been  long  at  Paris  before  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  being  a  melancholy  fpeclator  at  the 
execution  of  a  perfon  broke  upon  the  wheel,  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  The  unhappy  criminal  was  con- 
victed for  fhooting  at  a  perfon  with  an  intent  to  kill 
him  j  he  wounded  the  man  terribly  in  the  face,  and 
though  he  furvived,  the  rigour  of  the  fentence  was 
not  moderated.  The  execution  was  at  the  Greve,  a 
fort  of  fquare,  in  which  ftands  the  town-houfe.     In 
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the  middle  of  this  fquare  a  fcaffold  was  erected ;  and 
at  half  an  hour  after  four  the  prifoner  was  brought  to 
it  in  a  cart,  attended  by  the  city  guard  walking  two 
and  two,  and  a  priefl:  accompanying  the  dying  man. 
On  the  fcaffold  was  erected  a  large  crofs,  exactly  iri 
the  form  of  that  commonly  reprefented  for  St.  An- 
drew's. The  executioner  and  his  affiftants  placed  the 
prifoner  on  it,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  arms  and 
legs  were  extended  agreeably  to  the  form  of  the  crofs, 
and  flrongly  tied  down.  Under  each  arm,  leg,  &c» 
was  cut  a  k  notch  in  the  wood,  as  a  mark  where  the 
executioner  might  with  greater  facility,  break  the 
bone.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  iron  bar,  not  unlike 
an  iron  crow,  and  in  the  firft  place  broke  his  arms, 
then  in  a  moment  after  both  his  thighs.  It  was 
dreadful  to  fee  the  poor  wretch  writhe  his  body  with 
agony,  and  to  obferve  the  diftortions  of  his  face.  It 
was  a  confiderable  time  before  he  expired,  and  it 
would  have  been  longer,  had  not  the  executioner 
given  him  what  is  called  the  coup  de  grace,  or  merciful 
ftroke,  on  his  llomach;  which  at  once  put  an  end  to 
his  mifery.  They  then  took  the  dead  body  from  the 
crofs,  and  put  it  on  a  wheel,  fixed  to  a  long  pole, 
where  he  was  expofed  for  fome  time  j  and  this  part 
of  the  ceremony  occafions  the  common  expreffion  of 
being  broke  upon  the  wheel,  though  it  is  performed 
on  a  crofs. 

Some  time  after,  I  took  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
day,  in  order  to  vifit  the  palace  of  Verfailles,  which 
is  twelve  miles  from  Paris.  There  are  feyeral  ways 
of  going  this  fhort  journey  %  but  the  mod  agreeable 
paffage  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  galliot,  a  fmall 
barge,  which  fets  out  every  morning  from  the  Pont 
Royal,  and  lands  you  at  Sevc,  from  whence  you  have 
a  delightful  walk  to  Verfailles,  through  an  avenue 
confuting  of  three  rows  of  trees,  that  extend  a  mile 
and  a  half,  quite  up  to  the  palace. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  vifta  you  come  to  a  large 
parade,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  the  king's  {tables-, 
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thefe  are  noble  flruclures,  that  might  be  miftaken  for 
palaces;  they  contain  a  great  number  or  fine  horfes, 
but  the  beil  are  Englifh  hunters,  of  which  his  ma- 
jelly  is  extreamly  fond.  Having  parted  the  parade, 
you  enter  through  the  gate  of  the  iron  palifade,  into 
the  firft  court,  which  is  flanked  by  four  pavillions  ; 
but  thefe  buildings  make  no  extraordinary  figure,  and 
fell  far  fnort  of  my  expectations.  From  hence  you 
pafs  through  the  gate  of  another  palifade,  into  the 
fecond  court,  which  is  fmailer,  but  has  more  grand 
and  pompous  buildings.  The  third  court,  to  which 
you  afcend  by  five  iteps,  is  terminated  by  a  very 
noble  edifice.  Here  is  a  fine  portico,  with  three  large 
doors  neatly  gilt,  by  which  you  enter  the  hall ; 
which  is  fupported  by  marble  columns,  and  adorned 
with  ftatues.  .  The  grand  flair-cafe  is  very  wide  ;■  it 
is  of  the  rnoft  beautiful  marble,  and  is  finely  decorated, 
with  painting  and  fculpture.  Oppofite  the  wings  and 
front  of  this  court,  are  valuable  buffs,  and  in  the 
centre  Hands  a  fountain  adorned  with  gilt  flatties-: 
the  front  of  the  palace  next  the  garden  is  extreamly 
noble,  and  makes  you  ample  amends  for  your  difap- 
pointment,  at  your  firft  entrance  into  it  from  Paris. 
It  is  entirely  of  Hone,  and  of  a  prodigious  length  ; 
which  has  this  disadvantage,  that  if  it  be  viewed  at 
fame  diftance  in  the  gardens,  it  appears  much  too  low 
for  the  length. 

The  principal  rooms  are  the  following :  the-  hall 
of  plenty,  and  that  where  Hands  the  billiard-table, 
in  which  are  fome  excellent  paintings  by  the  greatefl 
matters.  The  hall  of  Venus  is  very  beautiful,  and, 
befide  the  other  curiofities,  has  an  ancient  ilatue  of 
a  Roman  conful  finely  executed..  The  hall  of  Mer- 
.cury,  is  adorned  with  paintings  by  Titian,  and  other 
eminent  hands  ;  and  in  that  of  Mars,  is  a  fine  paint- 
ing of  the  family  of  Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  by  Le  Brun  :  in  this  piece  the  pafiions  are 
beautifully  exprefied.  The  grand  gallery  is  222  feet 
long.,  and  30  broad:  the  deling  which  is  arched,  is  lofty 
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and  finely  painted  by  Le  Erun,  with  allegorical  figures, 
reprelen  ting  the  hiftory  of  Lewis  XIV.  from  the  peace 
of  the  Pirenees,  to  that  of  Mirneo-uen,  in  nine  larcre 
compartments  and  eighteen  frnall  ones.  This  mag- 
nificent gallery  is  adorned  with  eight  antique  ftatues, 
and  many  valuable  buds,  vales,  and  tables  of  por- 
phyry and  alabafter.  On  the  fide  fronting  the  garden, 
it  has  feventeen  lofty  windows  y  and  the  oppofice  fide 
is  wainfeotted  with  looking-glafs,  which  has  a  moft 
pleafing  effect.  The  whole  is  finely  ornamented  with 
giiding,  as  are  moft  of  the  other  apartments.  The 
furniture  is,  however,  now  much  foiled,  and  with 
refpect  to  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs  is  far  inferior  to 
that  in  the  ftate-rooms  in  the  palaces  of  Kehfington, 
Hampton-Ccurt,  and  Windlbr.  The  apartments  of 
the  king  and  queen  are  finely  painted  -,  and  in  his 
majefty's  bed-chamber  are  fome  excellent  pictures  : 
his  bed  is  of  crimfon  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold,  which  is  called  the  winter  furniture,  for  in  fum- 
mer  they  put  on  thinner  and  lighter.  The  bed  Hands 
in  a  frnall  alcove,  and  before  it  is  a  gilt  balufcrade. 
The  cabinet  of  rarities  is  of  an  octogonal  figure,-  and 
contains  a  furprizing  collection  of  curiolities  in  agate, 
cryftal,  jewels,  medals  and  other  antiquities,  with  fe- 
veral  paintings  by  the  greaterl  mailers.  The  chapel 
is  a  very  noble  ftructure  \  the  architecture  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  the  infide  is  adorned  with  a 
variety  of  ftatues,  baffo  relievos,  and  paintings. 

The  gardens  afford  new  fcenes  of  aftonimment. 
In  the  firfb  walk,  as  you  advance  directly  from  the 
terrace  along  the  front  of  the  palace,  you  come  to  two 
bafons  ;  and  in  the  midft  of  each  the  water  is  thrown 
up  in  the  form  of  a  wheat-fheaf,  to  the  height  of 
about  thirty  feet.  The  borders  of  thefe  bafons  are 
adorned  with  feveral  groupes  of  brazen  figures,  repre- 
fenting  river  gods,  and  nymphs.  At  the  corners  of 
this  terrace,  are  two  other  marble  bafons,  where  the 
fountains  form  two  fine  meets  of  water,  and  upon  the 
borders  are  feveral  figures  of  animals  made  of  brafs. 
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Below  thefe  fountains  is  a  very  noble  one,  adorned 
with  the  ftatues  of  Latona,  Apollo,  and  Diana. 
There  are  here  many  other  fountains  and  cafcades, 
the  beauty  of  which  exceeds  all  defcription  :  but 
what  is  moft  admired  is  the  grand  canal  1600  yards 
long,  and  64  broad,  with  a  large  octagon  bafon  at 
each  end,  and  interfered  in  the  middle  by  another 
canal  about  260  yards  in  length.  Here  the  court 
fometimes  take  the  diverfion  of  failing  in  yachts  and 
galleys.  The  labyrinth  is  a  fine  grove  with  two  fta- 
tues at  the  entrance  i  the  one  cf  iEfop,  and  the  other 
of  Cupid  holding  a  clue  of  thread  in  his  hand,  inti- 
mating the  necerfity  of  fuch  a  guide  to  prevent  his 
being  loft  in  the  intricate  windings  of  the  place.  At 
each  turning  you  meet  with  a  fountain  adorned  with 
fine  fhelis,  in  v/hich  is  reprefented  in  a  lively  manner, 
one  ofJEfop's  fables,  and  the  fubjecr.  is  expreffed  in 
four  lines  of  French  verfes  in  golden  letters,  on  a 
plate  of  bronze  painted  black. 

The  orangery  or  green-h'oufe  is  a  noble  piece  of 
architecture,  confifting  of  feveral  galleries,  the  largeft 
of  which  is  400  feet  long,  and  30  broad,  and  all  of 
them  are  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Tufcan  order. 
Before  this  green- houfe  is  a  fine  parterre,  with  a 
fountain  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  throws  the  water 
40  feet  high,  and  the  whole  parterre  is  decorated  with 
ftatues,  vafes,   and  other  ornaments. 

The  Trianon,  or  fummer-houfe,  is  fituated  at  the 
entrance  of  a  wood.  Its  front  is  adorned  by  a  beau- 
tiful periftyle  of  marble  columns.  At  the.  extremity 
of  the  wings  of  the  building  are  two  pavilions,  and 
on  the  top  a  fine  baluftrade.  His  majefty's  apart- 
ments are  richly  furnifhed,  and  adorned  with  exqui- 
fite  paintings :  the  gallery  is  very  noble,  and  affords 
a  better  profpect  of  the  gardens,  than  even  the  great 
gallery  of  the  palace.  It  has  private  gardens  prettily 
laid  out,  that  contain  a  great  variety  of  the  moft 
beautiful  flowers ;  and  moft  of  the  baibns  and  foun- 
tains have  marble  borders.     It  is  furrounded  with 
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pleafant  groves,  in  fome  of  which  are  fine  cafcades, 
efpecially  in  that  of  Laocoon. 

The  menagerie  refembles  a  common  farm-houfe. 
It  ftands  in  the  centre  of  feven  little  courts,  where  are 
kept  the  wild  beafts,  and  all  forts  of  fowl :  but  on 
entering  it,  you  are  agreeably  furprifed  at  the  elegant 
appearance  of  the  apartments:  in  one  of  them  is  a 
rich  fettee  bed  or  couch,  for  his  majefty,  and  the 
deling  is  covered  with  looking  glafs. 

One  great  advantage,  which  all  people  enjoy  at 
Verfailles  is,  that  they  have  conflantly  free  accefs  into 
the  gardens,  provided  they  are  equipped  with  a  bag- 
wig  and  a  fword. 

Some  time  after  I  made  an  excurnon  from  Paris  to 
the  palace  of  St.  Germain's,   which  is  about   four 
leagues  diflant  from  that  city,  and  fituated  on  a  high 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Seine:  on  the 
other  fide  is  a  large  foreft,  and  adjoining  to  the  houfe, 
a  park  which  has  fome  viftas  leading  from  the  palace. 
It  was  formerly  a  hunting  feat :  the  garden  and  mag- 
nificent terrace  were  laid  out,  and  formed  under  the 
direction  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  alfo  enlarged  the  build- 
ing, on  account  of  his  having  received  his  firft  breath 
in  that  palace :  here  alfo  king  James  II.  refided,  and 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  meditating  on  his 
own  imprudence.    The  palace  is  much  out  of  repair, 
and  chiefly  inhabited  by  Englifh,  Scotch,  and  Irim, 
families,  the  adherents  of  that  mifguided  prince.     It 
has  fomething  the  appearance  of  a  caflle ;  and   is 
furrounded  with  a  fine  gallery,  that  affords  a  view  of 
all  the  adjacent  country.     Indeed,  had  Lewis  XIV. 
bellowed  but  half  the  expence  on  this  place,  as  he 
did  on  Verfailles,  it  would  have  been  probably  the 
moil  delightful  palace  in  the  univerfe. 

I  had  not  yet  met  with  any  place  in  France,  fo 
agreeable  and  pleafant  as  the  town  of  St.  Germain  % 
which  is  very  populous,  and  the  air  being  efteemed 
the  belt  of  any  about  Paris,  great  numbers  refort  thi- 
ther for  the  benefit  of  their  healths, 
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About  a  league  from  hence,  is  the  fmall  village  of 
Marli,  fituated  near  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  is 
a  palace  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Lewis  XIV.  but 
this  ftruclure  is  not  anfwerable  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  gardens,  which  are  extreamly  fine,  and  the  foun- 
tains and  cafcades  exceed  lbme  of  thofe  at  Verfailles. 
Here  is  the  machine  that  fills  the  grand  refervoir, 
from  which  the  innumerable  water- works  at  Verfailles 
and  Marli  are  fuppiied. 

On  my  return  to  Paris,  I  viiited  the  palace  where 
the  duke  of  Orlean  refides.  This  is  a  noble  building, 
but  the  outfide  is  not  comparable  to  the  beauty  of 
the  apartments,  which  are  richly  ■furnifhed,  and  kept 
in  neater  order  than  the  palaces  generally  are  :  here 
are  abundance  of  excellent  paintings  executed  by  the 
greater!:  matters.  The  gardens  are  public,  and  as 
much  frequented  ss  the  Tuilleries  and  Luxemburg; 
but  are  greatly  inferior  to  both. 

Not  far  from  thence  Hands  the  college  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  the  moil  celebrated  in  France :  it  was  origi- 
nally a  mean  flructure,  but  was  rebuilt  by  cardinal 
Richlieu,  and  contains  apartments  for  thirty  doctors. 
The  church  is  a  fine  edifice,  adorned  with  plaifcers  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  feyeral  ftatues  of  faints  and 
angels  :  the  infide  of  the  dome  is  elegantly  painted, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  that 
cardinal  in  a  reclining  pofture,  fopported  by  religion, 
with  feveral  emblematical  figures  of  the  fciences  at  his 
feet. 

The  houfes  of  Paris  are  generally  very  high,  con- 
fifting  of  fix  or  (even  ftories-,  and  fometimes  leven  or 
eight  different  families  live  in  one  houfe.  In  fome 
ftreets  inhabited  by  the  nobility  there  is  fcarce  a  houfe 
to  be  feen  ;  they  being  built  with  a  wall  before  them. 
Al  the  grand  gate  generally  Rands  a  Swifs  porter, 
with  large  whifkers;  ana  fometimes  I  have  ieen  two 
or  three  lufty  footmen  embroidering  a  waiitccat, 
working  the  wrift-bands  of  a  fhirt,  or  knitting  ilock- 
h  dreifed  and  powdered  out  like  men  of 
ility. 

The 
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The  fquare  of  Vendome,  or  of  Lewis  the  Great,  is 
large  and  handfbme,  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  the 
houies  are  regularly  built.  In  the  center  is  an  equef- 
trian  ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  brafs,  Handing  on  a 
marble  pedeltal ;  which  has  this  infcription,  Viro  im- 
mortal! ;  or,  To  the  immortal  man  :  other  infcriptions 
form  an  elogium  on  his  virtues  and  exploits. 

The  generality  of  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  have 
no  foot- ways  on  each  fide  with  polls,  for  the  fafety 
of  the  paffengers,  as  our  ftreets  have  i-n  London;  one 
cannot  therefore  walk  in  them  without  danger ;  for 
the  hackney  coachmen  commonly  drive  very  fail, 
which,  from  the  crouds  caufed  by  the  narrownefs  of 
the  ftreets,  occafions  many  accidents.  The  hack- 
ney coaches  are  far  gentetler,  and  eafier  than  ours, 
and  more  in  number;  but  regulated  much  in  the 
fame  manner.  There  is  alfo  a  vehicle  ufed  here  called 
a  vignerett,  made  after  the  manner  of  our  common 
chairs,  but  more  clumfy:  it  is  placed  upon  two  fmall 
wheels,  and  has  two  fhafts  like  a  cart,  in  which  is 
a  perfon  who  draws  it  like  a  horfe ;  and  if  the  pafiert- 
ger  has  a  fervant,  he  goes  in  the  rear,  pufking  it  for- 
ward. 

{Dr.  Smollet  bbferves  from  Paris, (i  Nothing 

gives  me  fuch  chagrin,  as  the  neceffity  I  am  under  to 
hire  a  valet  de  place,  as  my  own  fervant  does  not  fpeak 
the  language.  You  cannot  conceive  with  what  eager- 
nefs  and  dexterity  thole  rafcaliy  valets  exert  them- 
felves  in  pillaging  ftrangers.  There  is  always  one 
ready  in  waiting  on  your  arrival,  who  begins  by  af- 
firming your  own  fervant  to  unload  your  baggage,  and 
interelts  himfelf  in  your  affairs  with  fuch  artful  Gffici- 
oufnefs,  that  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  him 
off,  even  though  you  are  determined  beforehand 
againft  hiring  any  fuch  domeftic.  Ke  produces  re- 
commendations from  his  former  mailers,  and  the 
people  of  the  houfe  vouch  for  his  honefty.  The 
truth  is,  thofe  fellows  are  very  handy,  uieful,  and  ob- 
liging ;  and  fo  far  honefl,   that  they  will  not  fteal  in 
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the  ufual  way.  You  may  fafely  truft  one  of  them  to 
bring  you  a  hundred  loui'dores  from  your  banker  j 
but  they  fleece  you  without  mercy  in  every  other  ar- 
ticle of  expence.  They  lay  all  your  tradefmen  under 
contribution  -3  your  tayior,  barber,  mantua-maker, 
milliner,  perfumer,  fhoemaker,  mercer,  jeweller,  hat- 
ter, traiteur,  and  wine-merchant :  even  the  bourgeois 
who  owns  your  coach  pays  him  twenty  fols  per  day. 
His  wages  amount  to  twice  as  much,  fo  that  I  ima- 
gine the  fellow  that  ferves  me,  makes  above  ten  mil- 
lings a  day,  befide  his  victuals,  which,  by  the  bye, 
he  has  no  right  to  demand.  Living  at  Paris,  to  the 
belt  of  my  recollection, %  is  very  near  twice  as  dear  as 
it  was  fifteen  years  ago ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the 
cafe  in  London  y  a  circumftance  that  mult  be  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  an  increafe  of  taxes ;  for  I  do 
not  find  that  in  the  articles  of  eating  and  drinking, 
the  French  people  are  more  luxurious  than  they  were 
heretofore.  All  manner  of  butchers  meat  and  poul- 
try are  extreamly  good  in  this  place.  The  beef  is 
excellent.  The  wine,  which  is  generally  drank,  is 
a  very  thin  kind  of  Burgundy.  I  can  by  no  means 
relifh  their  cookery-,  but  one  breakfafts  delicioufly 
upon  their  petit  pains  and  their  pates  of  butter,  which 
laft  is  exquiiite. 

The  common  people,  and  even  the  bourjeois  of 
Paris,  live  at  this  feafon  (October)  chiefly  on  bread 
and  grapes,  which  is  undoubtedly  very  wholefome 
fare.  If  the  fame  fimplicity  of  diet  prevailed  in 
England,  we  mould  certainly  underfel  the  French  at 
all  foreign  markets  :  for  they  are  very  fiothful  with 
all  their  vivacity  ;  and  the  great  number  of  their  ho- 
lidays not  only  encourages  this  lazy  difpofition,  but 
actually  robs  them  of  one  half  of  what"  their  labour 
would  otherwife  produce  :  fo  that,  if  our  common 
people  were  not  fo  expenfive  in  their  living,  that  is, 
in  their  eating  and  drinking,  labour  might  be  afforded 
cheaper  in  England  than  in  France.  There  are  three 
young  lufty  huffies,,  nieces  or  daughters  of  a  black? 

frriith 
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fmith,  that  lives  juft  oppofite  to  my  windows,  who 
do  nothing  from  morning  till  night.  They  eat  grapes 
and  bread  from  feven  till  nine.  From  nine  till  twelve 
they  drefs  their  hair,  and  are  all  the  afternoon  gaping 
at  the  window  to  view  palTengers.  I  do  not  perceive 
that  they  give  themfelves  the  trouble  either  to  make 
their  beds,  or  clean  their  apartment.  The  fame  fpi- 
rit  of  idlenefs  and  diffipation  I  have  obferved  in  every 
part  of  France,  and  among  every  clafs  of  people. 

Every  object  feems  to  have  fhrunk  in  its  dimen- 
fions  fince  1  was  lafl:  in  Paris.  The  Louvre,  the 
palais-royal,  the  bridges,  and  the  river  Seine,  by  no 
means  anfwer  the  ideas  I  had  formed  of  them  from 
my  former  obfervation.  When  the  memory  is  not 
very  correct,  the  imagination  always  betrays  her  into 
fuch  extravagancies.  When  I  firft  revifited  my  own 
country,  after  an  abfence  of  fourteen  years,  I  found 
every  thing  diminiihed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  I 

could  fcarce  believe  my  own  eyes." — 

"  After  all,  it  is  in  England  only,  where  we  muft 
look  for  chearful  apartments,  gay  furniture,  neatnefs 
and  convenience.  There  is  a  ftrange  incongruity  in 
the  French  genius.  With  all  their  volatility,  prattle, 
and  fondnefs  for  Ions  mots,  they  delight  in  a  fpecies  of 
drawling,  melancholy  church  mufic.  Their  molt  fa-  . 
vourite  dramatic  pieces  are  almoft  without  incident ; 
and  the  dialogue  of  their  comedies  confifts  of  moral, 
infipid  apophthegms,  entirely  deftitute  of  wit  or  re- 
partee. I  know  what  I  hazard  by  this  opinion  among 
the  implicit  admirers  of  Lully,  Racine,  and  Moliere. 

I  do  not  talk  of  the  bulls,  the  ftatues,  and  pictures 
which  abound  at  Verfailles,  and  other  places  in  and 
about  Paris,  particularly  the  great  collection  of  capi- 
tal pieces  in  the  Palais-royal,  belonging  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans.  I  have  neither  capacity  nor  inclination 
to  give  a  critique  on  thefe  chef  d'oeuvres,  which  in- 
deed would  take  up  a  whole  volume.  I  have  feen 
this  great  magazine  of  painting  three  times  with  afto- 
nimment-,  but  I  mould  have  been  better  pleafed,  if 
there  had  not  been  half  the  number:  one  is  bewil 

dered 
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dered  in  fuch  a  profufion,  as  not  to  know  where  to 
begin,  and  hurried  away  before  there  is  time  to  con- 
sider one  piece  with  any  fort  of  deliberation.  Befide, 
the  rooms  are  all  dark,  and  a  great  many  of  the  pic- 
tures hang  in  a  bad  light.  As  for  Trianon,  Marli, 
and  Choiffi,  they  are  no  more .  than  pigeon-houfes, 
In  refpect  to  palaces ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
travagant eulogiums  which  you  have  heard  of  the 
French  king's  houfes,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  king  of  England  is  better,  I  mean  more  com- 
fortably lodged.  I  ought,  however,  to  except  Fcun- 
tainbleau,  which  I  have  not  fcen. 

The  city  of  Paris  is  faid  to  be  Eve  leagues,  or  fif- 
teen miles,  in  circumference-,  and  if  it  is  really  fo, 
it  mult  be  much  more  populous  than  London  ;  lor 
the  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houfes  very  high, 
with  a  different  family  on  every  floor.  But  I  have 
meafured  the  beft  plans  of  thefe  two  royal  cities,  and 
am  certain  that  Paris  does  not  take  up  near  fo  much 
ground  as  London  and  Weftminfter  occupy  :  and  I 
fufpect  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  alio  exago-e- 
rated  by  thofe  who  fay  it  amounts  to  eight  hundred 
thoufand,  that  is  two  hundred  thoufand  more  than 
are  contained  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  ho- 
tels of  the  French  noblerTe,  at  Paris,  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  room,  with  their  court-yards  and  gardens  j 
and  fo  do  their  convents  and  churches.  It  muft  be 
owned,  indeed,  that  their  ftreets  are  wonderfully 
crouded  with  people  and  carriages." 

The  doctor  remarks,  that — iC  the  French  begin 
to  imitate  the  Englifn,  but  only  in  fuch  particu- 
lars as  render  them  worthy  of  imitation.  When 
I  was  laft  at  Paris,  no  perfon  of  any  condition, 
male  or  female,  appeared  but  in  full  drefs,  even 
when  obliged  to  come  out  early  in  the  morning ; 
but  at  prefent  I  fee  a  number  of  frocks  and  fcratches 
In  a  morning  in  the  ftreets  of  this  metropolis. 
They  have  fet  up  a  -petite  'pofie^  on  the  plan  of 
our  penny-poll,  with  fome  improvements,  and  I 
5  am 
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am  told,  there  is  a  fcheme  on  foot  for  fupplyino- 
every  houfe  with  warer,  by  leaden  pipes,  from  the 
river  Seine.  They  have  even  adopted  our  practice 
of  the  cold  bath,  which  is  taken  very  conveniently, 
in  wooden  houfes,  erected  on  the  fide  of  the  river, 
the  water  of  which  is  let  in  and  out  cccafionally, 
by  cocks  fixed  in  the  fides  of  the  bath.  There 
are  different  rooms  for  the  different  fexes ;  the  ac- 
commodations are  good,  and  the  expence  is  a  trifle. 
The  tapeftry  of  the  Gobelins  is  brought  to  an  amazing 
degree  of  perfection;  and  I  am  furprifsd  that  this 
furniture  is  not  more  in  fafhion  among  the  great, 
who  alone  are  able  to  purchafe  it.  It  would  be  a 
moil  elegant  and  magnificent  ornament,  which  would 
always  nobly  diftinguifh  their  apartments  from  thofe 
of  an  inferior  rank;  for  in  this  they  would  run  no 
rifque  of  being  rivalled  by  the  bourgeois.  At  the 
village  of  Chaiilot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
they  make  beautiful  carpets  and  fcreen-work;  and. 
this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  there  are  hardly 
any  carpets  ufed  in  this  kingdom.  In  almoft  all  the 
lodging-houfes,  the  floors  are  of  brick,  and  have  no 
other  kind  of  cleaning,  than  that  of  being  fprinkled 
with  water,  and  fwept  once  a  day.  Thefe  brick- 
floors,  the  ilone-ftairs,  the  want  of  wainfcottino-  in 
the  rooms,  and  the  thick  party-walls  of  Hone,  are, 
however,  good  prefervatives  againft  fire,  which  fel- 
dom  does  any  damage  in  this  city.  Inftead  of  wainf- 
cotting,  the  walls  are  covered  with  tapeftry  or  da- 
mafk.  The  beds  in  general  are  very  good,  and  well 
ornamented,  with  tellers  and  curtains. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  river  Seine,  within  a  mile  of 
Paris,  was  as  folitary  as  if  it  had  run  through  a  de-r 
fart.  At  prefent  the  banks  of  it  are  adorned  with  a 
number  of  elegant  houfes  and  plantations,  as  far  as 
Marli." 

"  In  the  character  of  the  French,  confidered  as  a 
people,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  circumftances 

truly 
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truly  ridiculous.  You  know  the  fafhionable  people, 
who  go  a  hunting,  are  equipped  with  their  jack  boots, 
bag- wigs,  fwords  and  piftols :  but  I  faw  the  other 
clay  a  fcene  ftill  more  grotefque.  On  the  road  to 
Choiffi,  &  fiacre,  or  hackney-coach,  flopped,  and  out 
came  five  or  fix  men,  armed  with  mufquets,  who 
took  poll,  each  behind  a  feparate  tree.  I  afked  our 
fervant  who  they  were,  imagining  they  might  be 
archers,  or  footpads  of  juftice,  in  purfuit  of  fome 
malefactor.  But  guefs  my  furprize,  when  the  fellow 
told  me,  they  were  gentlemen  a  la  cbajfe.  They  were 
in  fadt  come  out  from  Paris,  in  this  equipage,  to 
take  the  diverfion  of  hare-hunting ;  that  is,  of  moot- 
ino-  from  behind  a  tree  at  the  hares  that  chanced  to 
pais.  Indeed,  if  they  had  nothing  more  in  view,  but 
to  deflroy  the  game,  this  is  a  very  effectual  method  ^ 
for  the  hares  are  in  fuch  plenty  in  this  neighbour- 
hood,  that  I  have  (t&n.  a  dozen  together  in  the  fame 
field.  I  think  this  way  of  hunting,  in  a  coach  or 
chariot,  might  be  properly  adopted  at  London,  in 
favour  of  thofe  aldermen  of  the  city,  who  are  too 

unwieldy  to  follow  the  hounds  on  horfeback." 

Mr.  Thicknefle  gives  the  following  general  view 
of  Paris. — "  It  is  certainly  much  inferior  to  London 
in  fize  and  beauty,  yet  almoft  every  ftreet  furnimes 
either  a  church  a  convent,  or  fomething  worthy  of 
attention.  The  place  Victoire,  is  a  fmall  circus,  and 
in  the  center  thereof  is  a  fine  ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV. ;. 
indeed  neither  this  circus,  nor  any  of  the  fquares  in 
Paris,  are  equal  in  fize  cr  beauty  to  the  fmallefl 
that  adorn  the  environs  of  the  city  of  London.  The. 
Luxembourg  and  Tuilleries  gardens  are  indeed  very 
fine,  as  gardens,  but  not  fo  pleafing  as  St.  James's 
and  Hyde  Park.  Every  thing  in  Paris  has  been  fo 
often,  and  fo  much  better  defcribed,  than  it  is  in 
my  power  to  do,  that  it  would  be  abfurd  in  me  to 
attempt  giving  you  an  exact  defcription  of  any  thing; 
nor  have"  I  feen  a  quarter  part  of  what  a  ftranger 
is  told  he  muft  fee.  The  manufacture  at  the  Go- 
belins 
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belins  is  one  thing,  however,  that  gave  me  great  de- 
light •,  and  what  added  to  it  was,  that  I  found  the 
principal   conductor   to  be- an  Englifhman,     whole 
apartments,    ornamented   with  this  "work,    and  his 
own  ingenious  pencil,  contributed  greatly  to  the  plea- 
sure I  received :  indeed  the  lifter  arts  feem  to  dwell 
with  him,  and  his  mufical  family,  in  that  royal  palace-, 
and  the  execution  of  this  inimitable  art  of  painting 
in  worfteds  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  fanction  of  a  king  of  France.     I  mud 
now  mention  a  beauty  which  Paris  has,  that  London 
has  not ;  Paris  being  walled  in,  the  ramparts  more 
than  half  round  the  whole  city,  are  nobly  adorned 
with  four  rows    of  ftately  trees,  in   the   center  of 
which  is  a  broad  road  for  coaches,  and  on  each  fide 
very  fine  Ihady  walks.     Upon  thefe  ramparts  are  to 
be  feen,  every  fine  evening,  many  of  the  people  of 
fafhion  in  their  coaches,  which  are  often  gaudy,  but 
oftener  truly  elegant,  and  painted  in  a  moft  exquifite 
manner ;  not  with  arms,   crefts,  or  initial  letters,  but 
with  a  variety  of  paftoral  fcenes..     On  the  margin 
of  thefe  walls  are  a  great  number  of  corTee-houies, 
and  places  of  public  entertainment,  where  are  exhi- 
bited a  variety  of  amufements,  fomething  in  the  way 
of  Bartholomew  Fair  ;   but  you  may  imagine  better 
executed,  by  a  people  whofe  characteriftic  it  is,   to 
laugh  and  be  merry.     The  cofFee-houfes,  &c.  are 
decorated  with  a  great  deal  of  eye-trap,  and  in  moft 
of  them  are  harlots   and  muficians ;  and  there  the 
bourgeois,    with  their  wives  and  children,  enjoy  a 
little  frefh  air,  and  the  view  of  the  adjacent  country, 
which  is  to  be  feen  in  great  variety  from  the  different 
parts  of  thefe  ramparts.      The  Englifli  are    apt   to 
think  the  French  are  very  poor,  but  if  fine  houfes, 
expenfive  furniture,  fuperb  equipapes,    and   a  great 
number  of  fervants,  are  proofs  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
not  fo.     There  are  certainly  more  coaches  in   Paris 
than  in  London,  and,   I  believe,  more  inhabitants  -9 
but  certainly  London  is  more  than  one  third  larger. 
4.  The 
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The  river  Seine  makes  but  a  poor  figure  at  Paris, 
when  put  in  competition  with  the  Thames  ;  but  when 
the  great  diftance  in  is  from  the  main  ocean  is  con- 
fidered,  and  the  many  leagues  its  fantaftic  courfe 
takes  to  difembogue  kfelf,  it  mult,  be  confidered  as  a 
wonderful  and  noble  river.  The  banks  are  hard  and 
firm  on  each  fide,  and  are  adorned  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  honfes,  and  fome  villages.  Two  leagues  from 
Paris,  upon  the  banks  of  this  river,  is  St.  Cloud, 
where  the  duke  of  Orleans  has  a  noble  feat,  and 
where,  under  his  protection,  the  porcelain  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on,  and  brought  to  an  exquifite  degree 
of  perfection.  From  this  feat  you  have  a  fine  view 
of  Paris,  the  Bois  de  Bolloigne,  and  the  beautiful 
line  of  beauty  (according  to  Mr.  Hogarth)  that  the 
river  Seine  exhibits.  Greenwich  Park  is  not  fo 
crowded  on  holidays,  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  park 
is  every  Sunday  during  the  fummer,  but  none  of  the 
French  nobility  {hut  up  themfelves  and  their  houfes 
as  the  Englifh  do.  In  the  many  years  I  have  lived 
in,  and  near  London,  I  could  never  fee  lord  Burling- 
ton's gardens,  though  I  had  frequently  a  ticket.  In 
France,  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  and  particu- 
larly a  ftranger,  is  a  ticket  to  go  any  where,  and 
ouo-ht  to  be  a  lufficient  tie  to  every  one  not  to  abufe 
the  confidence  repofed  in  him.  Scribbling  upon  the 
windows,  and  the  like,  is  not  common  in  France  ; 
^  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  once  feen  any  writing 
upon  the  windows  of  the  public  inns,  but  what  was 
done  by  the  .hand' of  an  Englishman." 

Dr.  Smollet's  remarks  concerning  the  French  la- 
dies are  as  follows. — "  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  de- 
fcribe  the  particulars  of  a  French  lady's  drefs.  Thefe 
you  are  much  better  acquainted  with  than  I  can  pre- 
tend to  be:  but  this  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  that 
France  is  the  general  refervoir  from  which  all  the 
abfurdities  of  falfe  tafte,  luxury,  and  extravagance, 
have  overflowed  the  different  kingdoms  and  ftates  of 
Europe.     The  fprings.  that  fill  this  refervoir  are  no 
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other  than  vanity  and  ignorance.  It  would  be  fu- 
perfluous  to  attempt  proving,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  from  the  firft  principles  and  ufe  of  drefs,  as 
well  as  from  the  confideration  of  natural  beauty,  and 
the  practice  of  the  ancients,  who  certainly  understood 
it  as  well  as  the  connoiffeurs  of  thefe  days,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient,  and  contemp- 
tible, than  the  falhion  of  modern  drapery.  I  mall 
only  mention  one  particular  of  drefs  effential  to  the 
fafhion  in  this  country,  which  feems  to  me  to  carry 
human  affectation  to  the  very  fartheft  verge  of  folly 
and  extravagance ;  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  the 
faces  of  the  ladies  are  primed  and  painted.  When 
the  Indian  chiefs  were  in  England,  every  body  ridi- 
culed their  prepofterous  method  of  painting  their 
cheeks  and  eye-lids ;  but  this  ridicule  was  wrong 
placed.  Thofe  critics  ought  to  have  confidered,  that 
the  Indians  do  not  ufe  paint  to  make  themfelves 
agreeable  •,  but  in  order  to  be  the  more  terrible  to 
their  enemies.  It  is  generally  fuppofed,  I  think,  that 
the  ladies  make  ufe  of  fard  and  vermillion  for  very 
different  purpofes  •;  namely,  to  help  a  bad  or  faded 
complexion,  to  heighten  the  graces,  or  conceal  the 
defects  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  ravages  of  time,  I 
fhall  not  enquire  at  prefent  whether  it  is  juft  and  ho- 
neft  to  impofe  in  this  manner  on  mankind  :  if  it  is 
not  honelt,  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  artful  and  poli- 
tic, and  mews,  at  lead,  a  defire  of  being  agreeable, 
But  to  lay  it  on  as  the  fafhion  in  France  prefcribes  to 
all  the  ladies  of  condition,  who  indeed  cannot  appear 
without  this  badge  of  diftinction,  is  to  difguife  them- 
felves in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  them  odious  and 
deteftable  to  every  fpectator,  who  has  the  leaft  relifk 
left  for  nature  and  propriety.  As  for  the  fard  or 
white  with  which  their  necks  and  moulders  are  plaif- 
tered,  it  may  be  in  fome  meafure  excufable,  as  their 
fkins  are  naturally  brown,  or  fallow;  but  the  rouge, 
which  is  daubed  011  their  faces,  from  the  chin  up  to 

the 
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the  eyes,  without  the  lead  art  or  dexterity,  not  only 
deftroys  all  diftinction  of  features,  but  renders  the 
afpect  really  frightful,  or  at  beft  conveys  nothing  but 
ideas  of  difguft  and  averfion.  You  know,  that  with- 
out this  horrible  mafque,  no  married  lady  is  admit- 
ted at  court,  or  in  any  polite  affembly ;  and  that  it 
is  a  mark  of  diftinction  which  no  bourgeois  dare  af- 
fume.  Ladies  of  fafhion  only  have  the  privilege  of 
expofing  themfelves  in  thefe  ungracious  colours.  As 
their  faces  are  concealed  under  a  falfe  complexion, 
fo  their  heads  are  covered  with  a  vaft  load  of  falfe 
hair,  which  is  frizzled  on  the  forehead,  fo  as- exactly 
to  refemble  the  wooly  heads  of  the  Guinea  negroes. 
As  to  the  natural  hue  of  it,  this  is  a  matter  of  no 
confequence,  for  powder  makes  every  head  of  hair 
of  the  fame  colour ;  and  no  woman  appears  in  this 
country,  from  the  moment  fhe  rifes  till  night,  with- 
out being  compleatly  whitened.  Powder  or  meal 
was  firfb  ufed  in  Europe  by  the  Poles  to  conceal  their 
fcaid  heads  -,  but  the  prefent  fafhion  of  ufing  it,  as 
well  as  the  modifh  method  of  dreffing  the  hair,  muft 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Hottentots,  who  greafe 
their  wooly  heads  with  mutton  fuet,  and  then  pafte  it 
over  with  the  powder  called  buchu.  In  like  manner, 
the  hair  of  our  fine  ladies  is  frizzled  into  the  appear- 
of  negroes  wool,  and  ftiftened  with  an  abominable 
pafte  of  hog's  greafe,  tallow,  and  white  powder.  On 
the  whole,  when  I  fee  one  of  thefe  fine  creatures 
failing  along,  in  her  taudry  robes  of  filk  and  gauze, 
frilled  and  flounced,  and  furbelowed,  with  her  falfe 
locks,  her  falfe  jewels,  her  paint,  her  patches,  and 
perfumes  •,  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  her  as  the 
vilefl  piece  of  fophiftication  that  art  ever  pro- 
duced."— — 

[Mr.  ThicknefTe,  however,  accufes  the  Doctor  of 

colouring  his  picture  too  high: "  The  account 

1   give,  fays   he,  and  that  of  Mr.  Smoliet's,  of  the 
great  difregard  to  cleanlinefs  among  the  French  na- 
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tion  in  general,  is  to  be  underftood,  however,  not  to 
belong  to  their  perfons,  but  their  houfes,  cookery, 
&c.  The  ladies  of  France,  in  particular,  are  very 
attentive  to  cleanlinefs  about  their  own  perfons.  The 
various  kinds  of  wafhing  chairs,  biddets,  &c.  that 
are  expofed  to  fale  at  almoft  every  (hop  in  Paris, 
plainly  ftiew,  that  partial  bathing  is  as  much  in  prac- 
tice in  modern  France,  as  general  bathing  was  in 
old  Rome :  even  the  female  fervants  and  common 
people  are  much  cleaner  about  the  heels  in  particu- 
lar, than  they  are  in  England- 
There  '  are  certainly  a  great  number  of  fine  wo- 
men in  France ;  and  a  man  who  cannot  fee  and  feel 
the  influence  of  their  beauty,  in  fpite  of  the  Angu- 
larity of  the  paint,  pomatum  and  powder,  fo  much 
complained  of;  I  more  than  fufpecl,  can  look  upon 
a  beautiful  woman  in  England  with  a  philofophical 
indifference. 

I  am  afraid  we  have  a  great  many  pretty  women 
in  England,  who  never  wet  their  fkin,  but  when  they 
wafh  their  hands  and  face ;  and  I  often  think  of  a  witty 
faying  of  1 — d  C— d's  upon  this  fubjecl  -,  it  is  too 
well  known  to  be  repeated  ;  but  1  am  well  fatisfied 
it  does  not  hold  good  in  this  kingdom.  I  mufl, 
however,  own,  the  quantity  of  rouge  put  on  by  the 
ladies  here,  is  very  fingular,  and  to  outdo  what  na- 
ture ever  did,  very  abfurd  :  the  truth  is,  it  Heals 
upon  them  by  degrees,  their  eyes  become  habituated 
to  it,  and  they  do  not  fee  it  in  the  fame. manner  that 
every  one  elfe  does.  Add  to  this,  it  is  a  mark  of 
diftinctiori  ;  and  I  am  peffuaded,  if  it  was  not  in 
England  a  mark  of  another  kind,  it  would  prevail  as 
much  there  as  it  doesiiere  ;  but  if  the  ladies  of  France 
would  leave  off  muff,  they  would  captivate  men  of 
all  nations,  as  well  as  their  own:  however,  I  know 
fome  ladies  of  high  rank,  who  ufe  no  pain: ;  in  deep 
mourning  none  do,  I  cannot  account  for  it,  but 
this  kingdom  abounds  more  with  human  deformity, 
than  any  part  of  the  world  I  have  ever  feen ;  and 
Vol,  V,  X  1  now 
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I  now  muft  remind  you  to  be  particularly  careful  ho\? 
you  walk  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris,   the  narrownefs  of 
which,  the  great  number  of  coaches,  carts,  cabrio- 
lers,  and   various  kinds   of  voitures,  together  with 
the    multitude  of  people   crouding   through   every 
ftreet,    render   walking    in    Paris    very  dangerous : 
fcarce  a   day  partes  that  terrible  accidents   do  not 
happen  from  the  brutality  of  coachmen,  carmen,  and 
the  like  •,  and  though  I  have  been  particularly  cau- 
tious and  careful,  I  have  had  fome  narrow  efcapes. — 
Paris  is  not  informed  of  accidents,  robberies,    mur- 
ders, and  the  like,  by  daily  papers,  as  we  are  in  Lon- 
don ;    and,  perhaps,  this  is  one  reafon  why  people 
are  lefs  upon  their  guard.     Beiide  the  accidents  that 
happen  in  broad  day-light,  there  are  a  great  many 
murders  committed  at  Paris  in  the  night.     There  is 
&  place  in  Paris  where  the  bodies  of  murdered  per- 
sons, or  fuch  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dows, are  expofed,  in  order  to  be  owned ;  and  this 
place  is  feldom  without  the  body  of  fome  murdered 
or  drowned  perfon  :  thefe  murders,  however,  I  pre- 
fume,  are  not  committed  in  cool  blood,  but  rather 
rencounters  that  happen  at  houies  of  ill  fame.     The 
common  people  in  England  decide  their  quarrels  ge- 
nerally at  handy-cuffs ;  but  in  France  every  barber 
wears  a  fword*  and  almoft  every  man  knows  how 
to  ufe  one ;  and  this,  in  fome  meafure,  accounts  for 
the  frequency  of  murders  in  Paris. 

A  ftranger,  whofe  attention  in  the  ftreets  is  mof| 
likely  to  be  employed  in  looking  about  him,  ought 
not  to  walk  in  Paris  till  that  curiofity  is  abated,  for 
it  certainly  is  not  fafe  even  to  the  citizens  them- 
felves. 

To  an  Engiifliman  it  ieems  very  ftrange  to  go  into, 
an  inn  and  make  a  bargain  for  his  bed,  his  iupper, 
his  horfes  and  fervants,  before  he  eats  or  fleeps ;  yet 
this  is  common  in  France*  and  for  a  ftranger  even 
neceffary  :  for  though  you  will  meet  with  no  kind  of 
civil  reception  at  the  inns  upon  the  road  in  France, 

as 
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&§  with  us,  at  your  entrance,  you  will  meet  with  an 
exorbitant  bill  (without  this  precaution)  at  your  de- 
parture. Therefore  when  you  come  into  an  inn,  where 
you  intend  to  flay  all  night,  or  to  dine;,  afk  the  price 
of  your  room  and  bed,  and  order  a  Hipper  or  dinner 
at  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  fixty  fols  per  head  ;  you  will 
then  be  well  ferved  with,  perhaps,  many  dimes,  any 
one  of  which,  had  you  ordered  in  particular,  would 
have  been  charged  treble.  There  are  certainly 
many  difagreeable  circum (lances  arife  in  travelling 
in  France,  that  do  not  fo  frequently  attend  travel- 
ing in  England ;  but  then  it  is  in  England  alone 
that  thefe  inconveniencies  do  not  arife :  however,  a 
man  that  can  have  good  bread,  good  wine,  and  an 
hard  egg,  with  clean  meets,  and  fhelter  over  his  head, 
has  a  great  many  comforts  that  many  of  his  betters 
are  without,  Certainly  the  Caftle  of  Marlborough  is 
not  to  be  found  in  every  town  in  France.  A  man 
with  a  fmall  purfe,  a  bad  conftkution,  2nd  of  a 
peeviih  temper,  cannot  travel  from  one  fide  of  this 
kingdom  to  the  others  without  meeting  with  a  great 
variety  of  circumflances  that  will  ruffle  his  mind ; 
and  fo  he  would  if  he  fat  at  home  in  his  own  chimney 
corner.  It  is  not,  however,  what  we  meet  with  a£ 
fea-port  towns,  at  auberges  on  the  road,  or  the  com- 
pany that  in  general  frequent  fuch  towns  and  fuch 
houfes,  that  are  to  characterize  a  nation.  I  have 
iken  a  failor  put  a  quid  of  tobacco  out  of  his  mouth 
to  fun  it  for  a  fecond  regale,  and  another  fleal  it* 
and  put  it  reeking  hot  into  his  own  ;  and  a  man  that 
keeps  fuch  company,  without  ever  feeing  better, 
might  with  truth  fay,  that  Engliihrnen  are  the  fouleft 
feeders  in  the  univerfe,  At  elegant  tables  in  France,, 
to  every  cover  is  fet  a  large  deep  glafs,  three  parts 
full  of  water,  wherein  the  bowl  of  your  wine  glafs  is 
inverted,  to  keep  it  cool  and  clean-,  for  as  often  as 
you  drink  it  is  again  immerfed  in  the  water-glafs : 
and  mould  you  either  dip  your  fingers  after  dinner, 
or  warn  your  mouth  in  this  (though  your  own  water- 
X  2  glafs) 
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glafs)  it  would  be  deemed  the  height  of  ill-breed- 
ing. The  eafy  addrefs  of  people  of  fafhion  in  France* 
is  very  captivating.  Nothing  is  (o  difagreeable  as 
a  low-bred  Frenchman-,  no  man  is  more  agreeable 
than  a  well-bred  Frenchman :  a  low-bred  English- 
man mocks  you  with  his  vulgarity ;  a  low-bred 
Frenchman  fickens  you  with  his  impertinence." — ] 

I  left  Paris,  continues  Mr.  Stevens,  on  the  24th 
of  April  1739,   and  having  parTed  through  feveral 
towns  and  villages,  which  had  the  appearance  of  great 
poverty,  met  with  nothing  remarkable  till  I  came  to 
Fontainbleau,   a  fmall  town   about  forty  miles  from 
Paris.    The  palace  is  in  a  fituation  inexpreffibly  ro- 
mantic, in  the  mid  ft  of  a  vaft  and  wild  foreft,  great 
part  of  which  is  rocky  and  mountainous:  the  palace 
contains  what  is  called  the  old  caftie,  which,  together 
with  the  new  palace,  forms  an  extraordinary  but  very 
irregular   groupe   of  buildings.     The   front  of  the. 
great  gate  of  the  draw-bridge  is  fupported  by  large 
marble  pillars,  and  embellifhed  with  fome  fine   fta- 
tues  :  round  the  court  are  feveral  turrets  and  galle- 
ries :  from  thence  you  afcend  to  the  court  of  foun- 
tains,   which    is   adorned  with  a   great  number  of 
marble  and  brafs  ftatues,  and  a  fine  bafon,  with  beau- 
tiful images  fpouting   water.      Several   other   large 
buildings  adjoin  to  this ;  but  the  whole,  as  hath  been 
already  obferved,  is   irregular   and   confufed.      The 
apartments    are  grand  and  magnificent,  and  the  fur- 
■  niture  rich  :  the  gallery  of  the  ftags  is  noble,  and  runs 
quite  along  the  orangery  •,  the  paintings  are  beautiful, 
and   repreient  all   the  royal  palaces,  and  fome  other 
fine  feats  in  France.     In  another  gallery  Henry  IV. 
is  drawn  with  his  nobles,  all  in  hunting-drefles  ■,   the 
portraits  of  feveral  kings,  queens,  and  princes  of  the 
blood  royal,  are  in  another,  apartment.     In  the  gallery 
of  Ulyfies,  the  hiflory   of  that  hero  is    beautifully 
painted  ;  it  is  likewife  adorned  with  feveral  of  the  fa- 
bulous ftories  in  Ovid's  Metamorphofis  ;  and  in  an- 
other apartment -are  painted  the  battles  of  Henry  IV. 
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The  queen's  gallery  is  very  fine,  and  has  frveral  pic- 
tures reprefenting  the  victories  of  the  French  mo- 
narchs  -,  and  in  mod  of  her  majefty's  apartments,  the 
cielings  are  finely  painted  and  gilt.  The  gardens 
feem  well  laid  out,  and  are  adorned  with  a  number 
of  ftatues  and  water-works :  the  orangery  in  parti- 
cular is  very  beautiful :  in  the  middle  is  a  lar^e  ba- . 
fpn  with  brafs  ftatues ;  a  beautiful  figure  of  l)iana 
holds  a  ftag  by  his  horns,  and  is  iurrounded  by  four 
hounds.  From  the  pine  garden  you  have  a  moft  de- 
lightful prolpeft  of  the  palace  ;  and  in  the  middle 
is  the  representation  of  a  liquid  rock,  from  which 
iffues  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water  ;  and  the  grot- 
tos, parterres,  and  cafcades  feem  to  be  mjmberlefs. 

On  our  leaving  Fontainbleau,  the  next  place  of 
confequence  at  which  we  arrived  was  Challons,  a  large 
town  in  Burgundy,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river 
Soane,  encompafied  with  a  wall  It  has  a  ftrong 
caftle,  and  a  large  ancient  cathedral.  From  thence 
we  proceeded  to  Lyons  in  a  cochje-d'eau,  a  large 
boat  not  unljke  one  of  our  company's  barges :  it  lus 
windows  on  each  fide,  and  within,  is  very  convenient. 
It  is  towTed  along  by  horfes,  which,  when  the  banks 
are  good,  go  on  a  full  trpt.  The  pafFage  is  ex- 
treamly  pleafanr,  and  you  are  all  the  way  entertained 
with  the  moil  charming  profpeds.  At  ibme  diftance 
on  the  right-hand,  are  lofty  mountains,  the  fides  of 
which  are  covered  with  vineyards ;  and  on  the  lelz 
you  furvey  fertile  plains  of  a  great  extent :  thus  thefe 
agreeable  fcenes,  ibmewhat  diverimed,  continue  till 
you  arrive  at  Lyons.  When  yon  enter  this  my  by 
water,  you  perceive  two  large  rocks  on  each  fide  of 
you,  with  the  ruins  of  Tome  ancient  cafties  on  their 
jummits,  that  have   a  romantic  appearance. 

Lyons  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  capital 
of  the  Lyonois,  and  the  fecond  city  of  France.  It 
is  fituated  on  the  Rhone  and  the  Soane,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  town  unite  and  form  one  river.  No  in- 
kind  town  can  be  better  fituated  for  commerce,  from 
X  3  its 
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its  having  two  fuch  fine  navigable  rivers,  and  its 
being  nearly  the  center  of  Europe.  From  the  top  of 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  you  have  a  profpecl  of 
the  whole  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  I  could 
plainly  difcern  the  Alps,  though  more  than  fixty 
miles  diftant  i  their  tops  appearing  like  large  white 
clouds,  occafioned  by  their  being  covered  with  mow, 
though  it  was  now  May,  and  the  weather  exceflive 
hot.  There  is  here  a  very  ftrong  ancient  caftle,  cut 
aut  of  a  large  rock,  that  makes  an  antique  appear- 
ance, and  is  ufed  for  a  ftate  prifon.  There  is  alfo  a 
fine  {lone  bridge  of  twenty  arches  acrofs  the  Rhone, 
and  three  bridges  over  the  Soane^  it  is  obfervable 
of  thefe  rivers,  that  the  water  of  one  is  perfectly 
green,  and  the  other  as  t.ranfparent  as  cryftal.  The 
abbey  of  Notre  Dame  d'Affnai  is  much  admired  for 
its  antiquity,  fome  imagining  it  to  be  the  Athaeneum, 
the  celebrated  college  built  by  the  emperor  Caligula  -, 
and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple, 
built  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Auguftus.  Among 
the  mc*Wn  ftructures,  the  cathedral  of  St.  John  is 
remarkSole ,  for  a  moil  curious  clock  that  fhews  the 
courfe  of  the  flars,  according  to  Ptolemy's  fyitem, 
the  motion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  their  rifmg  and 
fetting,  as  alfo  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights, 
with  the  increafe  and  decreafe  pf  the  moon.  It  has 
a  moft  remarkable  dial  wound  up  but  once  in  feventy 
years,  on  which  there  is  a  perpetual  almanack :  on 
the  top  of  the  clock  is  a  brazen  cock,  which  crows 
and  claps  his  wings  twice  every  hour  -,  fomewhat 
lower  is' the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  a  fitting 
poflure :  when  the  clock  ilrikes  a  little  door  opens, 
and  an  angel  coming  out,  goes  to  the  Virgin,  and 
immediately  the  Holy  Ghoft  defcends  in  the  form  of 
a  dove  :>  but  loon  aicends  again,  and  the  angel  re- 
turns. The  clock  is  very  ancient,  but  efleemed 
a  curious  piece  of  workmanfhip.  The  church  is 
large,  and  remarkable  for  its  decent  plainnefs  within  \ 
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there  being  no  ftatues,  images,  or  even  pictures  al- 
lowed of. 

The  fquare  of  Lewis  the  great  is  very  beautiful  j 
two  fides  of  it  are  magnificently  built.  At  a  /mall 
di (lance  from  one  fide  paffes  the  Rhone,  and  on  the 
oppofite  fide  the  Soane :  there  are  fome  fine  walks, 
with  rows  of  trees  on  each  fide,  much  frequented 
in  the  evening  by  great  numbers  of  people ;  from 
whence,  as  it  is  fituated  in  the  lower!  part  of  the 
city,  there  is  a  moil  beautiful  profpect  of  houfes, 
gardens,  churches,  and  convents,  rifing  in  a  due 
gradation  above  each  other.  In  the  middle  ftands 
an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  two  other 
fine  marble  figures,  reprefenting  the  above  rivers. 
Near  this  place  is  the  grand  hofpital  La  Charite, 
which  is  a  prodigious  pile  of  building  ;  this,  with 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  town-houfe,  are  well  worth, 
feeing. 

[Dr.  Smollet  writes  thus  from  Lyons. "  The 

country,    from   the  foreft   of  Fontainbleau   to  the 
Lyonnois,  through  which  we  palled,  is  rather  agree- 
able than  fertile,  being  part  of  Champagne  and  the 
dutchy  of  Burgundy,  watered  by  three  pleafant  paf- 
toral  rivers,  the  Seine,   the  Yonne,  and  the  Soane. 
The  .flat  country  is  laid  out  chiefly  for  corn  ;  but  pro- 
duces more  rye  than  wheat.     Almoil  all  the  ground 
feems  to  be  ploughed  up,  fo  that  there .  is  little  or 
nothing  lying  fallow.     There  are  very  few  inclofures, 
fcarce  any  meadow-ground,  and,    fo  far  as   I  could 
obferve,    a  great  fcarcity  of  catde.     We  fometimes 
found  it  very  difficult  to  procure  half  a  pint  of  milk 
for  our  tea.      In  Burgundy  I  law  a  peafant  plough- 
ing the  ground  with  a  jack-afs,  a  lean  cow,  and  a 
he-goat,  yoked' together.     It  is  generally  obferved, 
that  a  great  number  of  black  cattle  are  bred  and  fed 
on  the  mountains  of  Burgundy,  which  are  the  higheft 
lands  in- France;  but  I  faw  very  few.     The  peafants 
in  France  are  fo  wretchedly  poor,  and  fo  much  op- 
jpreiTed  by  their  landlords,  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
X  4  inclofe 
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inclofe  their  grounds,  to  give  a  proper  refpite  to  their 
lands,  or  to  flock  their  farms  with,  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  black  cattle  to  produce  the  neceffary  manure, 
without  which  agriculture  can  never  be  carried  to 
any1  degree  of  perfection .  Indeed,"  whatever  efforts 
a  few  individuals  may  make,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  eftates,  hufbandry  in  France  will  never  be  gene- 
rally improved,  until  the  farmer  is  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

From  the  frequency  of  towns  and  villages,  I  mould 
Imagine  this  country  is  very  populous  ;  yet,  it  muft 
be  owned,  that  the  towns  are  in  general  thinly  in- 
habited. I  faw  a  good  number  of  country  feats  and 
plantations  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  on  each  fide; 
and  a  great  many  convents,  fweetly  fituated,  on  riling 
grounds,  where  the  air  is  moft  pure,  and  the  profpecl 
molt  agreeable.  It  is  furprifmg  to  fee  how  happy  the 
,.  founders  of  thofe  religious  houfes  have  been  in  their 
choice  of  fituations,  all  the  world  over. 

In  palling  through  this  country  I  was  very  much 
(truck  with  the  fight  of  large  ripe  cluflers  of  grapes 
entwined  with  the  briars  and  thorns  of  common  hedges 
on  the  way-fide.  The  mountains  of  Burgundy  are 
covered  with  vines  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  arid 
feem  to  be  raifed  by  nature  on  purpofe  to  extend  the 
furface,  and  to  expofe  it  the  more  advantageoufly 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  The  vandange  was  but  jult 
begun,  and  the  people  were  employed  in  gathering 
the  grapes  $  but  I  law  no  figns  of  feftivity  among 
them.  Perhaps  their  joy  was  a  little  damped  by  the 
bad  profpecl  of  their  harveft;  for  they  complained 
that  the  weather  had  been  fo  unfavourable  as  to  hin- 
der the  grapes 'from  ripening.  I  thought,  indeed, 
there  was  fomething  uncomfortable  in  feeing  the 
vintage  thus  retarded  till  the  beginning-  of  winter  : 
for,  in  fome  parts,  I  found  the  weather  extreamly 
cold,  particularly  at  a  place  :  called  Maiibn-neuve, 
where  we  lay  ;  there  was  a  hard  f roll,  and  in  the 
morning  the  pools  were  covered  with  a  thick  crull 
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of  ice.  The  highways  feem  to  be  perfectly  fafe.  We 
did  not  find  that  any  robberies  were  ever  committed, 
although  we  did  not  fee  one  of  the  marechaufle  from 
Paris  to  Lyons.  You  know  the  marechaufle  are  a 
body  of  troopers  well  mounted,  maintained  in  France 
as  fafe-guards  to  the  public  roads.  It  is  a  reproach 
upon  England,  that  fome  fuch  patrol  is  not  appointed 
for  the  protection  of  travellers."——* 

Lyons  is  a  great,  populous,  and  flourifhing  city  ; 
but  I  am  furprized  to  find  it  is  counted  a  healthy 
place,  and  that  the  air  of  it  is  efteemed  favourable  to 
pulmonic  diforders.  It  is  fituated  on  the  confluence 
of  two'  large  rivers,  from  which  there  mull  be  a 
great  evaporation,  as  well  as  from  the  low  marfhy 
grounds  which  thefe  rivers  often  overflow.  This 
rnuft  render  the  air  moift,  frouzy,  and  even  putrid, 
if  it  was  not  well  ventilated  by  winds  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Swiflerland  •,  arid  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
it  muft  be  fubjecl:  to  fogs."- ■] 

On  my  leaving  Lyons,  I  proceeded  by  water  to 
Vienne,  the  capital  of  Dauphiny,  which  is  fituated 
oil  the  Rhone,  at  the  bottom  of  very  high  mountains. 
Here  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  fe- 
yeral  palaces,  and  two  famous  caftles,  built  on  the 
lummk  of  one  of  thefe  mountains.  Here  is  alfo  a 
fine  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Maurice. 

My  next  flage  was  to  Valence,  an  epifcopal  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  neat  and  well-built, 
and  has  feveral  good  convents.  From  thence  we 
proceeded  to  St.  Efprit,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
ftone  bridge  of  twenty-fix  arches  over  the  Rhone, 
efteemed  the  fined  in  all  France :  but  the  pafiage 
under  it  is  thought  very  hazardous,  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  ftream.  There  is  here  a  beau- 
tiful and  ftrong  citadel,  built  on  a  rock  bv  the  river 
fide. 

On  the  15th  of  May  I  arrived  at  Avignon,  a  city 
in  Provence  fubjecl:  to  the  pope,  as  is  the  whole  dii- 
Srlft  belonging  to  it.  His  legate  refides  here,  and 
'  ■  ■*■    ■."  has 
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has  a  very  fine  palace,  in  which  he  keeps  his  court, 
and  is  attended  like  a  fovereign  prince  by  his  guards. 
This  palace  is  fituated  on  a  large  rock,  and  has  a 
noble  and  extenfive  profpect  of  the  beautiful  mean- 
drings  of  the  Rhone,  with  the  fine  country  all  around. 
I  vifited  the  apartments,  which  are  hung  with  crim- 
fon  velvet,  bordered  with  gold  lace.  The  city  has 
{qv^i\  gates,  and  is  encompaffed  with  a  very  ftrong 
wall.  The  churches  and  convents  are  exceeding 
grand,  and  appeared  more  magnificent  than  any  I 
had  yet  feen.  In  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  are  the 
tombs  of  two  popes,  who  refi.ded  here  during  the 
fchifm  in  the  church,  while  their  antagonifts  continuecl 
at  Rome. 

From  this  city  I  fee  out  for  Aix,  the  road  to  which 
lies  through  a   moft  beautiful  country.     You  pafs 
over  feveral  downs   covered  with  lavender,  thyme, 
rofemary,  and  other  aromatic  herbs ;  and  through 
v allies    intermixed   with   vineyards,    and    groves  of 
olive   and  almond-trees.      Aix,  the  capital  of  Pro- 
vence, was, founded  by  Caius  Sextus  a  Roman  con- 
ful :  the  air  is  efteemed  the  bed  in  France,  and  being 
fituated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  that  on  one  fide  abounds 
with  vineyards,  orange,  olive,  fig,  and  almond-trees, 
and  on  the  other  is  terminated  at  a  final  1  diftance  by- 
very  high  mountains ;  thefe  advantages  induce  abun- 
dance of  foreigners  to  dwell  there,  and  it  is  feldom 
without  fome  EnoTifh.  families.     The  town  is  well 
built,  and  the  flreets  are  large  and  well  laid  out ; 
the  public  walk  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  feme  re- . 
iemblance  to  the  Mall  in  Sr.  James's  Park.     There 
are  four  fine  fountains  continually  playing,  at  proper 
alliances.     The  trees  on  each  fide  form  a  mod  agree- 
able iheker  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  and  behind 
them  are  two  rows  of  well-built  houfes,  fo  that  it  is 
the  moft  pleafant  tlreet  I  ever  faw;  whence  in  the 
(r^nmer  evenings   it   is  full  of  good  company,  wh.Q 
a$e  v^.ry  civil  and  police. 

The- 
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The  metropolitan  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Savi- 
or, is  an  ancient  fine  building  :  in  a  little  cell  in  this 
church,  they  tell  you,  Mary  Magdalen  died,  after 
having  lived  there  feveral  years.  A  fmall  glimmer- 
ing light  is  kept  continually  burning  in  it,  and  you 
are  permitted  to  look  through  an  iron  grate ;  but  no 
ftranger  has  the  liberty  of  going  in :  the  place  has  a 
folemn  melancholy  appearance.  They  likewife  pre- 
tend that  fhe  was  buried  at  St.  Beaume,  a  few  leagues 
from  hence. 

The  road  from  Aix  to  Marfeilles  is  as  charming 
as  can  be  imagined :  at  a  fmall  diftance  before  you 
arrive  at  this  laft  city,  you  fee  fome  hundreds  of 
gentlemen's  feats,  diiperied  for  two  or  three  miles 
round  the  city. 

Marfeilles  is  a  fine  large  city,  fituated  on  the  Me^- 
diterranean  fea  ;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  are 
two  ftrong  forts  oppofite  to  each  other,  fo  that  no 
fhip  can  come  into  the  harbour  without  their  permif- 
fion.  This  city  is  faid  to  have  been  built  70b  years 
before  the  birth  of  Ghrrft,  and  from  its  advantageous 
fituation,  it  enjoys  a  prodigious  trade,  and  is  ex- 
treamly  populous.  1  he  haven  for  the  reception  of 
xhips  is  very  fine  and  fafe,  and  here  are  kept  the  gal- 
lies  filled  with  Haves.  The  town  is  fituated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill,  and  is  the  moll  regularly  built  of 
any  town  I  have  feen  in  France ;  but  the  ftreets  are 
kept  very  dirty,  which  renders  the  place  exceffively 
ofienfive,  efpecially  in  the  fummer  feafon.  It  has  a 
good  quay,  on  the  fide  of  which  are  handfome  hou- 
ies,  and  before  them  a  fine  pavement,  which  forms 
an  agreeable  walk  for  the  inhabitants  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  during  the  fummer  feafon.,  when  the 
heat  is  intolerable.  Near  the  quay  is  a  row  of  imall 
fhops  or  huts,  kept  by  (laves,  who  fell  old  cloaths, 
toys,  knives,  &c,  I  have  frequently  feen  ic\ren  or 
eight  of  them  chained  together,  and  working  in  the 
public  ftreets  like  horfes  j  the  fight  of  thefe  wretches, 
with  the  rattling  of  their  chains,  feem  VtYf  odd  to 
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Englifhmen,  unaccuftomed  to  behold  fuch  miferabiQ 
©bjedfcs.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  neat  -,  it  was 
formerly,  according  to  fome,  the  temple  of  Pallas, 
or  according  to  others,  of  Diana.  It  has  a  fine 
Silver  fcatue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  above  five  feet  high, 
wearing  on  her  head  a  rich  crown.  The  church  of 
St,  Saviour  was  anciently  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  is 
worthy  of  obfervation;  as  is  alfo  the  abbey  of  St. 
Victor,  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel. 

From  this  city  I  kt  out  in  a  felucca  for  Italy,  and 
as  I  am  now  taking  leave  of  France,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  fome  account  of  the  manners  of  the 
people.  The  French  then  appear  to  be  the  moil: 
lively,  and  the  gayer!  people  upon  earth,  which  is 
in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  purity  of  the  air, 
and  the  happy  Situation  of  the  country.  On  a  firtc 
acquaintance  with  them  they  are  loquacious,  free 
and  open.  Their  nobility  are  the  politeft  in  Europe; 
but  their  civility  is  attended  with  very  little  real  Sin- 
cerity -,  they  are  fond  of  fhew,  and  delight  in  making 
s  figure  for  a  few  months  at  the  capital ;  though, 
for  the  reft  of  the  year,  they  are  obliged  to  live  but 
meanly  at  their  country  feats.  The  women  are  very 
free  in  their  behaviour,,  and  have  a  graceful  eafy  air 
peculiar  to  themfelves  5  they  are  extremely  talkative, 
and  of  an  insinuating  difpofition ;  they  feem  naturally 
coquets,  and  given  to  intrigue  -}  but  rob  themfelves 
of  all  their  native  charms  by  paint,  and  fmearing 
their  cheeks  with  red.  The  common  people  are  the 
poorefr,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  merrieft  in  the 
world.  They  feem  very  devout  in  their  churches, 
except  on  feaft-days,  when  they  are  generally  too 
much  taken  up  in  admiring  the  mufic  and  ornaments 
of  the  church. 

France  abounds  in  mineral  fprings,  and  quarries 
of  excellent  marble,  and  has  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead.  The  vineyards  of  this  country  produce 
excellent  wine  ;  and  the  olive-tree  thriving  to  per- 
fection in  the  fouth  of  France,  particularly  in  Pro- 
vence, 
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vence,  the  oil  is  by  fo me  preferred  to  that  of  Spain 
and  Italy;  and  the  management  of  the  filk-worm 
makes  a  principal  part  of  the  employment  of  many 
thoufands  of  the  inhabitants. 

[Mr.  Thick nefle  gives  the  following  hints  of  in- 
formation, which  will  not  be  ufelefs  to  perfons  tra- 
velling to  France  ;  and  which  will  be  a  proper  con- 
cluiion  to  our  account  of  that  kingdom  and  people. 
— — "  As  the  poft-houfes  furnifh  you  only  with 
horfes  and  drivers,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  hire  a  chaife 
upon  your  arrival  at  Calais :  and  M.  Deffin  will  pro- 
vide one  for  you  to  Paris  for  three  loeSs-d'ors ;  but 
for  a  long  tour,  you  will  do  well  to  purchafe  one ; 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  meeting  with  a  to- 
lerably good  chaife  for  twenty  guineas i  The  poft- 
mafter  general  has  the  direction  of  all  the  poft-horfes 
in  France  •,  the  pores  are  farmed  under  him  for  the 
ule  of  the  king  •,  and  ordonnances  are  publifhed  from 
time  to  time,  which  regulate  the  number  of  horfes 
to  be  taken,  and  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  them. 

The  French  poft-chaifes  have  only  two  wheels; 
and  when  one  perfon  is  in  them,  mull  have  two 
horfes ;  and  if  two  people,  they  muft  have  three. 

When  the  carriage  has  four  wheels,  there  muft  be 
four  horfes  and  two  drivers ;  but  in  cafe  there  mould 
be  three  perfons  in  it,  you  are  charged  at  the  rate  of 
five  horfes ;  and  if  four  perfons,  you  muft  have  fix. 
If  a  perfon  extra  is  in  the  carriage,  or  a  fervant  be- 
hind, you  are  obliged  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  horfe 
(25  fpls)  for  every  luch  perfon.  It  will  fometimes 
happen,  when  feveral  .  chaifes  have  gone  the  fame 
road  before  you,  that  the  poft-houfes  cannot  fupply 
you  with  all  the  horfes  you  require,  aed  rather  than 
wait  for  the  return  of  wearied  horfes,  you  go  on  to 
the  next  it  age  without  your  full  number ;  vet  in  that 
cafe  you  are  obliged  to  pay  for  the  whole  number - 
preicribed  in  the  ofdonnance.  The  price  of  each, 
horfe  is  25  fols  for  each  poll,  and  5  ibis  is  the  pay 
fixed  by  the  ordonnance  for  each  driver  -,    though 
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no  perfon  gives  them  lefs  than  ten,  unlefs  they  mi£ 
behave.  There  are  a  few  poftes  royales,  viz.  at  Paris, 
Verfailles,  and  Lyons,  and  at  all  other  places  where- 
ever  the  king  is,  and  during  the  time  the  court  is  held 
there  -t  at  thefe  pofts  you  always  pay  double;  both  at 
entering  and  going  out.   "  • .  . 

From  Calais  to  Pans  is  thirty-two  pofts,  and  the 
laft  is  a  royal  one,  which  makes  it  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
three  ;  but  to  make  it  more  familiar,  I  give  you  an 
example  of  the  expences  of  going  poll  rrom  Calais 
to  Paris. 

For  one  perfon,  2  horfes  (50 

fob)  and  driver  (to  fob) 

33  pofts,  at  3  livres  per 

poft  99 

Hire  of  a  chaife  3  louis-d'ors, 

171  livres,  or  7     9     7I 

For  2  perfons  3  horfes  (75 

fob  f  and  driver  (10  fob) 

at  4  livres   10  fob    per     liv.  fob. 

poft         -         ~         -         Ho     5 
Hire  of  a  chaife      -      -        72  .  % 

—  /.     $.     a, 

212     5     or  9     5     8£ 

But  in  cafe  you  mould  bring  over  an  Englim  chaife, 
havino-  four  wheels,  the  expences  would  ihcreafe,  viz. 


/.     s.     I 


For  two  perfons  (if  only  one  in  a  carriage 
with  four  wheels,  it  is  the  fame)  4 
horfes  (5  livres)  2  drivers  (1  livre)  at 
6  livres  per  poft,  198  livres,  or    -     -      7J3     ** 

Rating  the  ufe  of  the  chaife  at        -         -  £_3_ 

10  16     £* 
'    This 
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This  difference,  occafioned  by  four  wheels,  which 
appears  but  trifling  in  this  -inftance,  will,  however, 
in  going  from  Calais  to  Marfeilles,  arife  to  a  con- 
fiderable  fum,  as  will  readily  appear,  when  you  con- 
fider  that  the  diftance  is  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  pofts,  including  the  royal  polls;  and  there- 
fore two  perfons  in  the  chaife  muft  have  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  additional  horfes,  and  as  many  dri- 
vers •,  but  if  you  mould  be  alone,  you  will  have  the 
fame  number  of  drivers,  and  double  that  number 
of  horfes  extraordinary  to  pay  for. 

As  to  your  fervant,  you  will  find  him  of  greater 
fervice  on  horfeback,  than  he  can  be  in  the  car- 
riage •,  and  if  you  have  a  two  wheel  chaife,  the  ex- 
pence  is  the  fame  ;  but  you  muft  provide  him  with 
a  faddle  and  flrong  boots,  and  when  he  is  mounted, 
the  horfe,  without  guiding,  will  carry  him  to  the 
next  poll-,  and  before  the  chaife  arrives,  the  frefh 
horfes  will  be  ready,  and  waiting  in  the  highway. 
By  this  means  you  will  not  be  delayed  more  than  three 
minutes,  and  can  go  two  or  three  pofts  in  a  day 
farther  •,  you  will  alfo  be  relieved  from  the  impor- 
tunity of  common  beggars,  which  is  not  the  leaft 
inconvenience  in  this  country,  where  they  are  in 
great  numbers,  and  more  trouble'fome,  than  in  Eng- 
jand."] 
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SPAIN    and    PORTUGAL* 

Collected  from  the  Remarks  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Clarke,  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Briftol  when 
AmbafTadof  extraordinary  at  Madrid  in  i  y  605 
and  from  other  Writers. 

OF  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  none  are  lefs  vifited 
by  ftrangers,  the  maritime  towns  excepted, 
than  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  which  is  partly 
owing  to  their  fituation  out  of  the  road  to  other  coun- 
tries ',  and  partly  to  the  pride  and  bigotry  of  the  in- 
habitants, their  ignorance  of  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures ;  and  thefe  countries  containing  few  monuments 
of  antiquity. 

In  Spain,  the  want  of  that  general  education  and 
knowlege,  which  is  fo  univerfally  diffufed  throughout 
this  ifland,  renders  the  progrefs  of  all  enquiry  very 
flow  and  difficult :  the  referved  temper  and  genius 
-of  the  Spaniards  make  it  Hill  more  embarrafied  ;  but 
the  caution  they  ufe,  and  the  fufpicions  they  entertain 
with  regard  to  heretics,  efpecially  priefts,  are  gene- 
rally fufficient  to  damp  the  moil  induftrious  and  in- 
quifitive  refearcher.  Add  to  this  that  invincible 
obftacle  to  all  free  enquiry  in  catholic  countries,  the 
inquifnion,  and  then  it  is  apprehended  that  the  reader 

will 
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will  not  wonder,  that  he  finds  lb  little  entertainment 
and  information  in  the  following  particulars. 

Spain,  including  Portugal,  is. the  moil  weftern  part 
of  all  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  a  large  ptnin- 
fula  encomparled  on  every  fide  by  the  Tea,  except  on 
that  part  which  joins  to  France,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
parated  by  a  continued  range  of  mountains  called  the 
Pyrenees  ;  on  the  eaft  and  iouth  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean,  the  ftreights  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean ;  on  the  weft  by  that  ocean,  and  by 
Portugal,  which  extends  along  the  coaft  a  confider- 
able  diftance ;  on  the  north  by  that  part  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean  called  the  Bay  of  Biicay,  and  alio  by  the 
Pyrenean  mountains;  extending  between  %6°  and 
440  north  latitude,  and  between  io°  weft  and  300 
eaft  longitude,  that  is,  thirteen  degrees  from  eaft  to 
weft*  and  -eighteen  from  north  to  fouth.  The  whole 
circuit  of  Spain,  in  a  continued  direction  from  town 
to  town,  and  from  port  to  port,  exclufive  of  the  wind- 
ings of  the  creeks  and  bays,  amount  to  about  fix  hun- 
dred leagues,  or  eighteen  hundred  miles,  including 
Portugal,  which  was  anciently  a  part  of  Spain.  • 

In  mod  of  the  provinces  the  air  is  pure  and  dry, 
but  in  June,  July,  and  Augult,  the  days  are  extreamly 
hot,  efpecially  in  the  middle  of  the  country  •,  yet  in  the 
night  a  traveller  fhivers  with  cold.  Toward  the 
ftorth,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts,  the  air  is,  as 
ufual,  cooler  than,  in  the  fouth,  and  near  the  fea  it  con- 
tracts a  moifture.  It  ieldom  rains,  and  the  winter 
frofts  are  never  fo  fevere  as  to  bind  up  the  ground. 
The  want  of  temperature  in  the  heat,  and  the  cocl- 
'nefs  of  the  night,  is  the  reafon  thac  feed  lies  a  long 
time  in  the  grouj&.i  before  it  moots  up ;  fometimes 
indeed  a  cool  breeze,  by  the  Spaniards  called  a  gal- 
lego,  iffues  from  the  mountains  of  Galicia;  and  this, 
without  great  precaution,  occaftons  violent,  and  fome- 
times fatal  colds. 

Among  the  many  mountains  in  Spain,  the  Pyrenees 
are  the  moft  remarkable.     Thefe  feparate  Spain  from 
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France,   and  extend  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Atlantic   ocean,  which  is   about  two  hundred   and 
twelve  miles,  and  in  fome  places  are  above   an  hun- 
dred miles  in  breadth.     Over  thefe  mountains  there 
are  only  five  paffages  out  of  Spain  into  France,    and 
even  thefe  are  narrow  ;  one  of  them  leads  from  St. 
Sebaitian's  in  Guipufcoa,  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz  •,  the 
fecond  from  Maya  in  Navarre  to  Annoa;  the  third 
from  Taraffa  in  Navarre  to  Pie  de  Port;   the  fourth 
through  the  county  of  Comminges  in  Arragon ;  and 
the  fifth  leads  from  Catalonia  to  Languedoc. 
.   The  kingdom  of  Spain  confifts  of  main  land  and 
iflands.    The  main  land  is  divided  into  fourteen  pro- 
vinces, fome  of  which  are  reckoned  to  belong  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile,  and  others  to  Arragon  :  the  former 
are  Old  and  New  Caftile,  Bifcay,  Leon,  Afturia,  Ga- 
licia,  Eftremadura,  Andalufia,  Granada,  Murcia,  and 
Navarre;  the  latter  includes  only  Arragon,  Catalonia, 
and  Valencia,  with  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean. 
.    The  foreign  pofleffions  of  the  crown  of  Spain  in 
Africa,  are  the  towns  of  Ceuta,   Oran,  and    Mafal- 
quiver,  on  the  coait  of  Barbary ;   in  Afia,  the  iflands 
of  St.  Lazarus,  the  Philippines,  and  Ladrones ;  the 
greateftpart  of  the  mainland  of  South  America-,  and  in 
North  America,  Mexico,New  Mexico,  California,  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  part  of  Hifpaniola,  Porto  Rico,  &c. 
This  monarchy  was  limited  by  its  Cortes,  or  par- 

(liament,  compofed  of  reprefentatives  fent  from  the 
cities  and  towns  ;  each  of  which,  according  to  the  old 
Gothic  plan,  fent  procurators,  or  deputies,  chofen 
by  and  out  of  the  aldermen  of  their  refpecYive-  cities. 
No  act  could  pafs  in  this  parliament  by  majority  of 
voices ;  it  required  the  unanimous  aflent  of  all  the 
members.  All  its  ads  were  afterward  carried  to  the 
king  to  be  confirmed.  This  Cortes  has  rarely  been 
called  fince  the  year  1 647,  when  they  gave  Philip  IV. 
the  milloneS)  or  general  excife,  and  will  probably  never' 
be  affembled  any  more,  as  their  power  is  great,  and' 
they  can  call  minifters  fo  feverely  to  an  account. 

The 
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The  laft  meeting  of  it  was  in  May  171 3,  when  it  af- 
fembled  to  receive  the  renunciation  of  Philip  V.  to 
his  rights  upon  the  crown  of  France.  This  affembly 
was  antientiy  the  keeper  of  the  revenues  of  the 
crown.  But  Charles  V.  and  his  minifters  laid  them 
afide,  becaufe  they  could  get  no  money  from  them : 
and  having  obtained  a  grant  of  the  fale  of  the  bull  of 
the  crufado  from  the  pope,  they  found  they  could 
get  money  without  the  help  of  a  Cortes,  and  fo  took 
their  leave  of  an  afiembly  which  few  princes  or  mi- 
nifters are  fond  of  feeing. 

Now  this  Cortes  is  laid  afide,  Spain  is  no  longer  a 
mixed  monarchy,  but  entirely  abfolute-,  the  whole 
government  being  folely  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and 
his  minifters,  and  the  councils,  which  are  altogether 
at  their  devotion.  This  change  from  mixed  to  abfo- 
lute monarchy  was  occafioned  by  the  timidity  of  the 
commons  of  Caftile,  who  having  in  their  laft  ftruggle 
for  expiring  freedom,  fupported  for  ,  fome  time  a 
war  againft  the  crown,  on  a  fingle  defeat  deferted  the 
noble  caufe  of  liberty  in  the  molt  abject  manner. 
This  war  began  in  the  year  1520,  and  laded  only 
two  years :  at  which  time  Charles  V.  carried  his  point 
with  a  high  hand,  and  told  the  Cortes,  he  would 
always  have  the  fupplies  granted  firft,  and  then  he 
would  pafs  the  bills  they  petitioned  for,  and  not  be- 
fore ;  to  which  they  timidly  fubmitted. 

Their  kings,  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  are 
declared  of  age,  or  out  of  their  minority,  on  the 
completion  of  their  fourteenth  yean  In  regulating 
the  fucceffion,  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  a  me- 
dium was  obferved  between  the  falic  law,  and  the 
ufage  of  Caftile;  namely,  that  any  male  heir,  how- 
foever  diftant,  mould  inherit  before  a  female,  who 
was  to  have  no  right  but  after  the  extinction  of  every 
male -branch. 

The  laws  of  Spain  are  compounded  chiefly  of  the 
Roman  civil  law,  the  royal  edicts,  and  probably  cer- 
tain provincial  cuftoms.    -"Where  they  thought  the 
Y  2  Roman, 
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Roman  law  was  not  fufficiently  cxtenfive,  they  have' 
made  large  additions  of  their  own.  Thefe  are  called 
the  Leyes  de  Partidas  \  and  form  at  prefent  a  fyftem  of 
modern  Spanifh  law,  which  have  been  published  by 
Berni  and  Catala  in  fix  volumes  octavo.  The  name 
Partidas  comes  from  the  divifion  of  them  into  chap- 
ters. As  to  what  we  call  common  law  in  England, 
the  Spaniards  have  no  fuch  thing;  their  provincial 
cuftoms  have  fome  refemblance  to  it,  but  their  laws 
are  Leges  Scripts*  Much,  however, 'of  the  feudal 
and  Gothic  conftitutions  ftill  remain:  thus  the  gran- 
dees have  ftill  their  vafials,  and  very  extenfive  powers 
over  their  perfons.  Their  great  court  of  civil  law  is 
divided  into  the  two  chanceries  of  ValladolicT  and 
Granada,  which  include  the  whole  kingdom.  All 
other  caufes  go  before  the  refpective  courts  to  which 
they  belong,  whether  civil,  criminal,  or  commercials 
which  are  as  follow  : 

i.  The  royal  or  fupreme  eosncilof  Caftile.  This 
and  the  following  council  are  frequently  aiTembled  as 
one,  to  determine  appeals  made  from  the  chanceries 
of  Valladolid  and  Granada  :  and  fometimes  affairs  of 
the  police  are  referred  to  them  by  the  king. 

2.  The  fecond  hall  of  government.  The  deter- 
minations of  thefe  are  not  final,  but  the  ultimate  ap- 
peal lies  to  the  following  court. 

3.  The  hall o'f-the  mly  'quinientep  So  called,  be-" 
caufe  the  parties  muft  fir'ft  depolit  here  one  thonfand 
five  hundred  doblas,  (about  223  I.)  before  the  appeal 
can  be  lodged,  which  is  not  a  large  fum,  ccnfidering. 
law-expences.  This  is  nothing  elie  but  a  committee 
of  the  iiipream  council. 

4.  The  hall  of  juiiice.  This  is  a  court  for  matters- 
purely  litigious,  and  is  a  part  of  the  fupream  council; 

5.  The  hall  of  the  province.  This  is  a  court  of 
matters  chiefly  relating  to  the  police. 

6.  The  nTcal :  the  office  of  the  attorney  general 
for  the  royal  council, 
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7.  The  hall  of  the  alcaydes  de  la  cafa  y  Corte.  This 
hall  was  inftituted  by  Alphonzo  X.  to  fuperintend 
fhe  lodgings  for  the  court,  and  to  provide  them.  As 
every  houfe  in  the  kingdom  was  fubjecl  to  this  incon- 
venience, the  landlords  of  houfes  made  a  compofi- 
tion  with  the  crown  to  get  rid  of  this  grievance. 

8.  The  fupreme  council  of  war.  This  determines 
all  caufes  relating  to  the  army;  except  what  belongs 
to  the  council  of  the  Indies.  . 

9.  Council  of  the  inquifition.  This  confifts  of  an 
inquifitor-general •,  of  five  councellors,  whereof  one 
mult  always  be  a  Dominican  ,  of  a  procurator  •,  two 
fecretaries  of  the  chamber  ,  two  fecretaries  of  the 
council;  an  Alguazil-mayor,  a  receivers  two  re- 
porters, two  quaiificators,  and  counfellors,  and  a 
legion  of  familiars,  or  fpies,  Of  this  we  mall  treat 
more  particularly  prefently. 

As  the  Spanifh  church  certainly  remained  pure, 
uncorrupted,  and  unpapiftical  till  toward  the  eighth 
century ,  fo  from  that  period  downward,  paganifm 
artfully,  and  by  "aim oft  imperceptible  insinuations, 
gradually  Hole  in,  wearing  that  mafk  or  vizor,  which 
we  now  call  popery.  Whatever  triumphs.  Chriftia- 
nity  may  formerly  'have  gained  over  the  Gentile  wor- 
ship, paganifm,  in  all  catholic  countries,  is  now 
entirely  revenged.,  fhe  triumphed  in  her  turn  from 
£he  moment  Ihe  eftablifhcd  herfelf  in  the  form  of  po- 
pery. Concealed  under  this  drapery,  fhe  prefides  in 
the  very  tabernacle  and  fan^uary  of  Christians,  and 
is  worshipped  fitting  between  the  horns  of  the  altar. 
When  you  enter  a  Roman  catholic,  apofcolic,  papif- 
tical,  Chriftian  temple,  at  your  firftview  you  fee  that 
.all  is  Pagan.  The  late  D.r.  Middleton  hath  very 
learnedly,  elegantly,  and  effedually  proved  this  point 
•to  demonilration.  The  refemblance  is  fo  finking 
between  the  ufe  of  the  ancient  thura,  and  the  modern 
incenfe;  their  afptrgittum^  lafuacniw^  &c.  and  the 
prefent  holy  water •,  the  bleffing  of  hories,  and  the 
ancient  benediction  of  cattle-,  the  fame  profusion  of 
[gj nps  ,and  wax-lights,  between  the  .ancient  vot 
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tabula  ^  dvaQi)y,ct,r&)  and  the  modern  votive  lamps,  of- 
ferings, and  pictures :  the  multitude  of  fhrines, 
croffes,  and  altars  in  the  churches,  roads,  hills,  arid 
high  places  •,  and  particularly  of  images,  which  will 
naturally  bring  to  mind  that  fatirical  joke  of  Pe- 
tronius,  who  faid  he  never  walked  the  ftreets,  but  he 
could  much  more  eafily  meet  with  a  god  than  a  man. 
The  abfurdity  of  their  reliques  is  beyond  meafure 
ridiculous :  fuch  as  the  thigh  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  the 
fkin  burnt,  and  marked  with  the  prongs,  which  he 
was  turned  with  on  the  grid-iron.  There  are  faid  to 
be  the  heads  of  two  thoufand  martyred  virgins  in  the 
convent  of  our  lady  of  Atoche  near  Madrid,  where 
the  Britifh  ilandards,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Almanza, 
Hill  remain. 

The  crufade  againft  the  followers  of  Waldo  (a  mer- 
chant of  Lyons)  or  the  Albigenfes,  in   1160,  gave 
birth  probably  to  the  Inquiiition.     Pope  Gregory  IX. 
firft  devifed  that  horrid  tribunal,  but  Innocent  IV. 
was  the  firft,  who  had  abilities  and  courage  fufficient 
to  bring  it  to  a  due  maturity,  and  gave  it  a  juft  efta- 
blifhment.     The  form  of  it,  and  the  number  of  its 
members,  differ  greatly  in  different  countries.      Ih. 
Spain  it  was  eitablifhed  chiefly  by  cardinal  Ximenes, 
who  knew  perfectly  well  what  political  ufe  could   be 
"made  of  it.     The  Spaniards  ftill  fupport  it,   not  lb 
much  with  an  intention  to  burn  Jews  or  heretics,  as 
they  do  in  Portugal;  but  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  one 
religion :  the  want  of  fuch  uniformity  being,  they  ap- 
prehend, a  great  inconvenience  to  other  ftates.  Monf* 
Voltaire  indeed  is  of  another  opinion  ;  he  tells  us, 
that  if  there  was  but  one  religion  in  England,  the  go- 
vernment  would  foon  become  defpotic  ;  if  there  were 
two,  they  would  cut  each  others  throats;  but  as  there 
are  fo  many  religions  among  ft  us,  things  go  on  very 
quietly.     Such  a  tribunal,  mocking  as  it  is  to  hu- 
manity, has  nothing  but  falfe  political  ends  to  plead 
in  its  excufe :  and  where  nature  and  religion  muft  be 
facririced,  fuch  a  policy  is  only  worthy  of  a  Machi- 
avel,  a  Ximenes,   or   an  emperor   of  Japan.     The 
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principles  of  toleration  are  founded  in  nature,  reafon, 
humanity,  juftice,  and  true  policy.  If  in  a  well  civi- 
lized ftate  the  majority  are  of  one  religious  perfua- 
fion,  the  moil  that  you  can  lawfully  do  is,  to  lay 
thofe  who  are  diffentient,  under  fuch  reftrictions, 
as  mall  prevent  their  difturbing,  or  fubverting  the 
civil  or  religious  harmony  of  the  ftate.  This  is  all 
that  appears  to  be  allowable ;  and  of  this  nature  are 
the  Jaws  in  England  and  Ireland  againft  the  papifts. 
But  when  you  come  to  moleft  innocent  fubjecls,  to 
take  from  them  their  poffeffions,  to  expole  them  to 
tortures  and  cruel  deaths,  or  drive  them  to  feek 
fettlements  in  other  countries  -,  you  then  exceed  your 
power,  play  the  part  of  a  Syracufan  tyrant,  and  it 
becomes  perfecution  •,  like  the  expulfion  of  the 
Moors,  or  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz. 

Spain  has  8  archbifliops,  and  46  bifhoprics. 

The  fupream  office  of  this  Holy  Tribunal,  as  they 
call  it,  is  at  Madrid  j  but  there  are  alfo  inferior  holy 
tribunals,  or  inquifitionary  offices,  placed  in  the  great 
cities  almoft  all  over  Spain.  This  holy  office  uled 
antiently  to  acknowlege  only  the  power  of  the  pope 
above  it,  and  bad  defiance  to  all  other  controul.  It 
raifed  itfelf  far  above  the  authority  of  their  kings, 
who  were  often  bridled,  humbled,  and  even  punifhed 
by  it.  It  then  was  truly  formidable,  when  fupported 
by  the  united  force  of  papal  and  royal  authority. 
Their  auto  de  fes,  or  folemn  acts  of  faith,  ufed  to  be 
exhibited  commonly  when  their  princes  came  of  age, 
or  at  their  accefiion. 


In  the  year  1724,  there  was  printed  in  London, 
'The  Trials  and  Sufferings  of  Mr.  Ifaac  Martin,  who  was. 
put  into  the  Inquifition  in  Spain  for  the  fake  of  the 
Protejlant  Religion.  The  account  he  gives  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  Lent,  in  the  year  17145 

1  arrived  at  Malaga  with  my  wife  and  four  children- 
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Landing  my  goods  at  thecuftom-houfe  to  be  fearchecjj 
a  large  Bible,  and  other  books  of  devotion  that  I  had^ 
were  found  and  feized.  I  afked  what  was  the  rea- 
fon,  and  was  told,  that  they  muft  be  examined,  to 
fee  if  there  was  nothing  written  againft  the  holy  faith 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  Knowing  that  there  were 
jio  books  of  controverfy,  I  thought  I  mould  have 
them  again-  I  went  feveral  times  to  the  clergy  to 
get  them,  and  afked  advice  of  the  confui,  and  other 
gentlemen,  how  I  mould  do  to  get  them.  They 
telling  me  it  was  in  vain  to  trouble  my felf,  for  I 
Ihould  never  get  them,  I  gave  over  going  to  the 
clergy,  and  loll  my  books. 

1  had  not  been  above  two  or  three  months  at  Ma- 
laga, but  I  was  accufed,  in  the  bifhop's  court,  of  being 
a  Jew,  and  that  my  name  was  Ifaac,  and  that  of  one 
of  my  children,  Abraham.  I,  hearing  of  it,  acquainted 
the  confui,  who  bid  me  not  to  mind  it  j  that  the 
trim  papifts  had  given  that  information  ;  and  bid  me 
keep  no  correfpondence  with  them,  for  they  were  a 
fcandalous  fort  of  people. 

During  four  years,  that  I  was  at  Malaga,  I  and 
my  family  were  much  tormented  by  the  clergy  and 
others,  perfuading  us  to  change  our  religion  ;  and 
efpecially  by  an  Irifh  prieil,  who  made  it  his'bufinefs 
to  go  from  houfe  to  houfe  to  gain  converts,  as  he 
called  them.  Finding  that  I  could  not  be  at  reft,  I  re- 
folved  to  difoofe  of  what  I  had,  and  to  retire  to  Eng- 
land,  where  I  might  ferve  God,  in  the  exercife  of  my 
religion,  in  peace  and  quietnefs,  without  being  tor- 
mented to  change  it.  I  had  no  fooner  given  out  that 
I  would  difpoie  of  what  I  had  and  retire,  but  there 
was  a  great  .noife  that  I  was  to-  be  taken,  up  by  the  In- 
quifition  ;  which  I  could  not  believe  :  but,  fome  days 
after,  I  found,  to  my  forrow,  that  it  was  true. 

About  nine  o'clock  at  night,  being  a  late  hour  in 
thofe  countries-,  people  knocked  at  my  door,  I  aiked 
them  what  they  would  have  ?  They  faid,  they  wanted 
to  "come  in.     I  defired  them  to  come  the  next  morn- 
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iag,  for  I  did  not  open  my  doors  at  fuch  an  hour. 
They  anfwered,  they  would  break  them  open;  which, 
accordingly  they  did,  being  about  fifteen  priefts,  fa- 
miliars, a  commiflioner,  and  others  belonging  to  the 
Inquifition,  in  arms.  I  afked  them  what  they 
wanted  ?  They  told  me,  they  wanted  the  matter  of 
the  houfe  ;  to  which  I  replied,  I  am  the  man,  what 
(do  you  want  with  me  ?  who  are  you  all  ?  'They  an- 
fwered, we  belong  to  the  Inquifition ;  take  your 
cloak  and  come  along  with  us.  I  was  furprifed  at 
this,  and  faid,  pray,  gentlemen,  flay  a  little,  that  I 
may  give  notice  to  my  conful ;  for  I  am  an  Englifh- 
man,  and  the  Inquifition  has  nothing  to  do  with  me. 
TBut  they  anfwered,  your  conful  has  nothing  to  do  in 
this  cafe.  Come,  let  us  fee  if  you  have  no  arms  about 
you.  Where  are  your  beads  ?  I  faid,  I  am  an  Englifh 
proteftant  5  we  carry  no  private  arms,  nor  make  ufe 
of  beads.  When  they  had  fearched  me,  and  taken 
my  watch,  money,  and  other  things  that  I  had  in  my 
pockets,  they  carried  me  to  the  bifhop's  prifon,  and 
put  me  in  a  dungeon,  with  a  pair  of  fetters  on;  for- 
bidding the  prifoners,  upon  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, to  have  any  converfation  with  me,  for  I  was  a 
heretic,  and  a  very  dangerous  man  againft  the  holy 
faith. 

My  wife  and  children  fell  a  crying,  to  fee  fo  many 
men  in  arms  carrying  me  away :  but  me  was  forced 
to  go  and  cry  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  they  turned 
her  and  her  children  out  of  doors,  and  kept  the  houfe 
to  themfelves  five  days ;  till  they  had  taken  every 
tiling  away:  and  then  wty  returned  her  the  key  to 
go  into  her  houfe  again,  where  Jhe  found  nothing 
but  the  bare  walls. 

Four  days  after  I  had  been  in  the  dungeon,  my  fet- 
ters were  taken  off,  and  I  was  examined  by  the  com- 
miilioner  of  the  Inquifition,  who  had  taken  me  up. 
He  afked  me,  whether  I  had  any  effects  befide  what 
was  found  in  my  houfe  ?  And  whether  any  body 
owed  me  any  money?  which  he  bid  me  tell  him,  and 

faid 
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faki  I  mull  go  to  the  Inquifition  at  Granada.  I  begged 
of  him  to  let  me  be  examined  at  Malaga,  and  to  tell 
me  what  I  was  taken  up  for :,  he  told  me  I  mould 
feear  that  at  Granada.  Then  I  defired  him,  for  God5s 
falie,  to  let  me  fee  my  wife  and  children  before  I 
went;  but  he  told  me  it  could  not  be  done.  The 
next  morning,  having  two  pair  of  fetters  on,  I  was 
mounted  upon  a  mule,  and  fo  led  out  of  town,  the 
people  crying  out  after  me,  Go  to  Granada  to  be 
Burnt  \  you  are  a  Jew ;  you  are  an  Englifh  heretic ; 
Jiuzzaing  and  making  feoff  at  me.  Thus  was  I  con- 
ducted out  of  Malaga,  without  having  the  liberty  to 
fee  my  family,  "or  any  room  to  believe  that  I  mould 
ever  lee  them  any  more. 

The  mule  that  I  was  upon  was  loaded,  and  my 
fetters  being  very  t-roublefome  to  me,  and  hurting  the 
mule's  neck,  (he  threw  me,  and  pitching  upon  a  point 
©f  a  rock,  I  almoft  broke  my  back ;  infomuch  that  I 
could  not  get  up  again  without  help.  That  clay  we 
came  to  a  place  called  Velez-Malaga,  where  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  Englifh  merchant,  a 
very  worthy  gentleman,  and  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  very  lorry  to  fee  me  in  this  difmal  condition. 
He  fent  for  a  furgeon  to  drefs  my  back,  which  was 
very  much  bruifed,  and  told  me  that  he  would  do  me 
uny  fervice  that  he  could.  I  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened to  me,  and  as  he  lived  at  Malaga,  defired  him 
to  afiift  my  family,  and  to  charge  my  wife  from  me, 
not  to  chancre  her  religion-,  but  to  take  care  of  the 
children,  and  if  fhe  found  that  I  was  a  loft  man,  to 
retire  to  England.  I  defired  him  to  prefent  my  fer- 
vice to  all  the  protectants  that  were  at  Malaga,  and 
to  defire  the  conful  to  write  to  Madrid  to  our  envoy, 
that  he  might  know  what  had  happened  to  me,  and 
might  demand  me  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  being  an 
Englifh  proteftant,  over  whom  the  Inquifition  had  no 
power.  My  friend  told  me  that  he  would  do  what  I 
defired  of  him,  and  that  he  believed  they  had  given 
out  that  I  was  a  Jew,  only  for  a  pretence  to  take  me 
®r.  in  order  to  make  me  change  my  religion. 

I  afted 
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I  afked  of  the  carrier,  that  had  me  in  cuftody, 
whether  we  could  not  get  a  coach  or  chaife  to  go  to 
Granada,  for  my  back  pained  me  very  much  upon  the 
mule:  but  he  told  me,  that  a  horfe  could  hardly  go 
the  road  ;  that  he  was  forry  for  my  pain ;  but,  dead 
or  alive,  I  muft  go  to  Granada  with  him,  and  be 
there  at  fuch  a  time ;  for  fo  were  his  orders,  and  he 
muft  obey  them.  The  next  morning,  mules  being 
ready,  my  friend  gave  me  fome  money,  and  fome 
provifions  for  the  road.  Then,  embracing  one  an- 
other with  tears  in  our  eyes,  we  parted. 

It  is  feventy-two  miles  from  Malaga  to  Granada. 
We  were  three  days  on  our  journey,  and  I  fuffered 
veiy  much  from  the  fall  I  had  received;  but  the  trou- 
ble of  mind  that  I  was  in  was  greater. 

When  I  arrived  at  Granada,  the  carrier  made  me 
ftay  in  an  inn,  till  fuch  time  as  it  was  almoft  dark; 
for  they  put  no  body  in  the  Inquifition  by  day-light. 
He  alked  me  if  I  would  not  write  to  my  wife,  which 
I  did ;  but  could  perceive,  by  his  difcourfe,  that  the 
letter  was  to  go  to  the  Inquifition,  and  my  wife  never 
received  it.  When  night  came,  I  was  carried  to  the 
holy  office  of  the  Inquifition,  as  they  call  it.  The 
.  firft  thing  the  gaol-keeper  did,  was  to  take  off  my 
fetters,  which  eafed  me  very  much ;  then  I  was  led 
up  one  pair  of  flairs  along  fome  galleries,  where  com- 
ing to  a  door,  the  gaol-keeper  opened  it,  and  then 
opening  a  grated  door,  led  me  into  a  dungeon,  where 
he  remained  with  me  till  fuch  times  as  the  under 
gaol-keeper  fetched  a  lamp,  and  the  things  that  the 
carrier  had  brought,  which  was  an  old  bed,  a  few  old 
caft-offcloaths,  and  a  box  full  of  books.  I  defired  the 
gaol-keeper  to  let  me  have  fome  of  them  to  read ; 
but  he  nailed  the  box  up,  and  told  me,  that  they 
muft  go  to  the  lords  of  the  holy  office,  and  that  there 
were  no  books  allowed  there.  I  wasvery  forry  to  fee 
them,  for  there  happened  to  be  two,  which  were 
books  of  controverfy. 

After  the  gaol-keeper  had  fearched  me,   and  took 

the  money  that  my  friend  had  given  me,  he  took 
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a.  pen  and  ink,  and  writ  down  what  the  carrier 
brought,  and  afked  me  what  the  buttons  of  my 
rcquelau  were  made  of,  and  the  buttons  of  my  coat  s 
1  told  him  fome  were  gold,  and  fome  were  filver.  He 
bid  me  count  them  exactly,  both  great  ones  and 
fmall  ones,  took  my  rings  off  my  fingers,  and  an  ex- 
act account  of  every  rag  that)I  had,  and  writ  them  all 
down,  as  if  I  was  making  my  will;  then  told  me 
that  I  was  in  a  holy  place,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
loft  there,  that  1  mould  have  them  all  again  when  1 
went  out.  After  that  he  afked  me  if  I  had  no  pri- 
vate arms,  nor  no  money  hid  about  me  ?  telling  me 
that  I  rauft  declare  it  upon  pain  of  two  hundred 
'  lafhes,  if  I  did  not  -,  to  which  I  anfwered,  I  was  an 
EnsRmman,  and  that  we  never  carried  private  arms 
about  us.  Then  he  afked  me,  what  religion  I  was 
of  ?  I  told  him  I  was  a  protectant.  What !  Then 
you  are  no  Chriftiap!  faid  he.  Yes,  I  am,  though 
you  do  not  reckon  me  fb,  faid  I.  But  he  anfwered, 
You  are  not  right  Chriftians,  you  are  heretics ;  and 
after  having  afked  my  name,  and  feveral  frivolous 
queftions,  to  which  I  anfwered,  he  began  thus. 

You  mull  obferve  a  great  filenee  here,  as  if  you 
were  dead  •,  you  muft  not  fpeak,  nor  whiftle,  nor 
nng;,  nor  make  any  noife  that  can  be  heard;  arid  if 
you  hear  any  body  cry,  or  make  a  noife,  you  muft  be 
fiill,  and  fay  nothing,  upon  pain  Of  two  hundred 
lafees  I  told  him,  I  could  not  be  always  upon  the 
.bed,  and  afked,  whether  I  might  not  have  the  liberty 
to  walk  ?  Fie  told  me  1  might,  but  foftly. 

Then  he  afked  me,  if  I  would  have  any  thing  to 
eat  or  drink?  I  de'fired  him  to  give  me  a  little  wine, 
which  he  did,  with  fome  bread,  and  half  a  dozen 
wall-nuts  •,  bidding  me  make  my  bed,  and  put  out 
my  lamp,  and  he  would  call  upon  me  in  the  morn- 
ins.  Then  bolting  the  door,  he  left  me  to  myfelf, 
ina  difmal  apartment,   and  full  of  forrow: 

After  I  had  prayed  to  God,  to  give  me  patience  in 
.my  troubles,  and  to  deliver  me  from  the  cruel  funds 

into 
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into  which  I  was  fallen  ;  I  went  to  bed  ;  but  had  little 
reft  that  night,  for  I  found  it  very  cold;  the  floor  be- 
ing bricked,  and  the  walls  between  two  and  three 
feet  thick  :  fo  that  though  I  was  up  one  pair  of  flairs, 
I  was  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  cellar,  it  being  frofty  wea- 
ther at  that  time.  Night  being  over,  I  perceived 
day-light  through  a  hole,  about  a  foot  long,  and  five 
inches  broad.  But,  the  walls  being  fo  thick,  there 
was  but  little  came  in.  The  hole  was  juft  by  the  del- 
ing •,  fo  that  I  could  fee  nothing  but  the  fky.  A  little 
while  after,  came  the  gaol-keeper,  to  light  my  lamp; 
he  opened  the  clofe  door,  and  through  the  grated 
one,  lighted  it,  and  bid  m@  drefs  royfelf ;  for  I  muft 
go  for  fome  provifions,  and  muft  light  my  fire,  and 
drefs  my  dinner. 

Sometime  after,  he  came  and  took  me  down  flairs 
with  him  to  a  turn,  fuch  as  they  have  in  convents' -9 
where  a  man  at  the  other  fide,  whom  you  cannot  fee, 
turns  in  your  allowance.    They  gave  me  half  a  pound 
of  mutton,  (their  pounds  are  but  fixteen  ounces,  and 
at  Malaga  they  are  thirty-two)  about  two  pound  of 
bread,  fome  kidney-beans,  fome  raifins,   and  about 
a  pint  of  wine,  and  two  pound  of  charcoal.    I  had  a 
little  earthen  ftove  to  light  my  fire  in;  a    pipkin  to 
boil  my  victuals ;  fome  earthen  plates,  and  pitchers 
to  hold  water  ;    a  bafon  ;  a  broom  to  fweep  my  dun- 
geon ;  three  bafkets^one  for  bread,  meat  and  greens; 
another  for  charcoal ;  and  the  other  to  fweep  my  dirt 
in;  and  a  wooden  fpoon  :    but  I  had  no  knife  nor 
fork,  no  table,,  and  nothing  to  fit  upon,  but  fome 
boards  that  were  fattened  in  the  wall,  upon  which  my 
bed  was  placed.     The  gaol-keeper  fhewed  me  how  I 
rriuft  manage  my  allowance  ;  he  parted  my  meat  in 
three  parts,  and  told  me  it  muft  ferve  me  three  days, 
and  then  I  mould  have  more.     Then  he  fhewed  me 
how  to  light  my  fire,   and  told  me  that  I  muft  be  in- 
genious, and  learn  to  drefs  my  victuals  nice,  and  to 
make  the  meat  favoury.     I  thanked  him  very  kindly 
for  fhewing  me,  and-  away  he  went, 

I  thought 
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I  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  reduced  to  fuch  fliorf: 
allowance,  having  before  lived  in  plenty.  I  dreffed 
the  third  part  of  my  meat,  with  fome  kidney-beans, 
as  well  as  I  could ;  and  though  I  was  in  great  pain 
from  the  fall  I  had  received,  I  eat  my  meat,  and  eould 
have  eaten  more  if  I  had  it.  That  done,  I  went  to 
bed.  In  the  afternoon,  the  gaol-keeper  came  to  fee 
me.  I  told  him  I  had  a  great  pain  in  my  back.  He 
told  me,  I  mould  have  a  doctor,  which  I  had  the 
next  morning  t,  who  ordered  me  to  be  blooded, 
which  was  done  accordingly.  He  gave  me  fome  oil 
to  anoint  my  back  •,  but  I  could  not  anoint  it  myfelf, 
fo  that  I  made  no  ufe  of  it,  but  to  burn.  The  doc- 
tor was  two  or  three  times  with  me  :  and  I  kept  my 
bed  three  or  four  days;  during  which  time  they 
brought  me  my  victuals  ready  dreffed ;  but  it  was 
three  months  before  the  pain  of  my  back  was  quite 


gone. 


That  day  fevennight,  that  I  was  put  into  the  Inqui- 
fition,  the  gaol-keeper  bid  me  to  get  myfelf  clean, 
for  I  muft  go  to  audience.     I,  not  knowing  what  he 
meant,  defired  him  to  repeat  what  he  had  faid  j   and 
lb  he  did.    The  word  audience  llirprifmg  me,  I  afked 
him  who  I  muft  go  before  ?  He  replied,  You  muft 
go  before  the  lords  of  the  holy  tribunal,   to  be  exa- 
mined. I  told  him  it  was  very  well ;  and  defired  him 
to  fend  for  a  barber  to  fhave  me.    But  he  anfwered, 
there  were  no  barbers  allowed  but  three  times  a  year. 
I  went  along  with  him,  and  he  would  hardly  allow  me 
to  take  my  perriwig  on  my  head.     Coming  into  a 
room,  I  found  two  men,  one  fitting  between  two 
crucifixes,  and  the  other  at  his  left  hand,  with  pen, 
ink  and  paper  before  him.     He  was  the  fecretary, 
arid  a  young  man.     My  lord  was  an  old  man,   or 
about  fixty  years  of  age,  looked  like  a  lean  jefuit, 
and  was  the  chief  of  the  three  lords  inquifitors.     He 
bid  me  fit  down  upon  a  little  ftool  that  was  there  on 
purpofe,  which  fronted  him  •,  fo   that  there   was  a 
table  between  him  and  me3  and  a  crucifix  in  the 

middle 
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middle  of  it  that  fronted  me.  And  thus  he  began  to 
ipeak  to  me  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  and  1  heard 
him  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  a  very  uneafy  mind. 

Inquifitor.  What  was  you  brought  here  for  ?   How 
came  you  here  ?    Can  you  ipeak  Spanifh  ?    Martin, 
My  lord,  I  don't  know  what  I  was  brought  here  for. 
I  can  fpeak  Spanifh,   but  not  fo  well  as  Englifh  or 
French.     If  you  pleafe  to  fend  for  an  Iriih,  or  a 
French  prieft,  I  mould  be  glad;  for  I  am  afraid  that 
I  have  not  Spanifh  enough  to  anfwer  your  lordfhip  in 
fome  things  that  you  may  demand  of  me.     Inq.  I 
.find   you   fpeak  Spanifh  enough.     What  have  you 
done?  What  is  your  name  ?  What  countryman  are 
you  ?  What  religion  are  you  of  ?  Mart.   My  lord,  I 
don't  know  what  I  have  •  done.     My  name  is  Ilasc 
Martin.     I  am    an   Englishman,  and   a   proteftanr. 
Inq.  Will  you  take  an  oath  that  you  will  anfwer  the 
truth  to  what  mall  be  demanded  of  you  ?  Mart.  Yes, 
my  Lord,  I  will.    Inq.  Well,  put  your  hand  upon 
that   crucifix,  and  fwear  by  the  crofs.     Mart.  My 
lord,  we  fwear  upon  fcripture.     Inq.  It  is  no  matter 
for  fcripture  •,  put  your  hand  upon  the  crofs.    [I  put 
my  hand  upon  the  crofs,  and  thus  he  begun.]     You 
muft  tell  me  what  your  father  and  mother's  names 
were,  and  what  their  fathers  and   mother's   names 
were,  what  brothers  and  fillers  they  had,  and  what 
brothers  and  lifters  you  have,  where  they  were  born, 
and  what   bufinefs   they  followed,  or  follow  ?  [To 
which  1  anfwered  to  the  belt  of  my  knowlege ;  too 
long  to  be  here  inferted.]     You  fay  you  are  an  Eng- 
lishman.    We  have   great  belief  in  them  \  they  arc 
generally  people  that  fpeak  the  truth ,  I  hope  you 
will.     Mart.  My  lord,  I  don't   know   that  I  have 
done  any  thing  that  I  mould   be  afraid  of.     Your 
lordfhip  has  given  me  my  oath;  and  if  you  had  not, 
I  fhouid  have  told  the  truth.     Inq.  It  is  very  well, 
Ifaac.     [Then  he  begins  to  afk  about  my  wife's  re- 
lations, as  he  had  about  mine;  and  what  name  my 
wife  and  children  hadj  to  which  I  anfwered  direftlv.l 
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"Where  was  you  born,  Ifaac,  and  in  what  parifh  ? 
Mart.  My  lord,  I  and  my  family  were  all  born  at 
London,  but  in  different  parifhes.  Inq.  Are  you  a 
fcholar  ?  Have  you  fludied  Latin  ?  Mart.  No,  my 
lord,  1  have  had  but  a  common  education.  Inq.  What 
do  you  call  a  common  education  in  your  country  ? 
You  have  been  at  fchool ;  what  did  you  learn  there  ? 
Mart.  My  lord,  I  learn'd  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  caft 
accomptsj  that  is  what  we  call  a  common  education. 
Inq.  What  feci;  are  you  of  ?  For  in  England  you  have 
feveral  religions,  as  you  call  them.  Mart.  My  lord, 
there  are  different  opinions  in  England,  in  matters  of 
religion.  I  am  of  that  which  is  called  the  church  of 
^England  •,  and  fo  were  my  father  and  mother.  Inq. 
Was  you  baptized  ?  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  hope  I 
am  a  Chriftian.  Inq.  How  are  you  baptiz'd  in  Eng- 
land ?  Mart.  We  are  baptiz'd  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Inq. 
Do  you  take  the  facrament  in  your  religion  ?  Mart. 
Yes,  my  lord.  Inq.  How  do  you  take  it  ?  Mart. 
My  lord,  We  take  bread  and  wine,  as  our  Saviour 
gave  to  his  apoftles.  Inq.  Do  you  confefs  your  fins 
to  your  clergy,  as  we  do  in  the  church  of  R«me  ? 
Mart.  No,  my  lord,  we  confefs  them  only  to  God 
Almighty.  Inq.  Do  you  know  the  Lord's  prayer, 
the  Belief,  and  the  Ten  commandments?  Mart.  Yes, 
my  lord,  and  will  give  you  an  account  of  my  reli- 
gion, if  you  pleafe,  and  prove  to  you,  that  I  am  a 
Chriftian,  though  I  have  been  called  a  Jew,  and  a 
heretic,  Inq.  What  do  you  believe  in  your  religion  ? 
Mart.  My  lord,  we  believe  the  fame  creed  that  you 
have.  Inq.  Have  you  any  bifhops  in  yoUr  religion? 
Have  you  been  confirmed  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  we  have 
archbifhops,  and  bifhops  •,  but  I  don't  remember 
whether  I  have  been  confirm'd.  Inq.  Ifaac,  you  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  dark,  it  is  a  pity ;  but  you 
may  enlighten  yourfelf  if  you  will.  Mar t.  My  lord,' 
I  hope  I  have  light  enough  to  fave  myfelf,  if  I  live 
according  to  it.  [His  difcourle  being  very  long,  and 
6  I  very 
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I  very  much  troubled  in  mind,  the  tears  came  into 
my  eyes  ;  which  he  perceiving,  fpoke  thus  to  me, 
very  fmoothly.]  Inq.  Don't  cry,  nor  don't  be  afraid; 
there  is  no  body  put  to  death  here,  nor  no  harm 
done  to  any  body  ;  I  hope  your  cafe  is  not  fo  bad  but 
it  may  be  remedied.  You  are  among  Chriftians,  and 
not  among  Turks."  Mart.  My  lord,  I  know  very 
well  that  I  am  amongft  Chriftians  ;  and  that  the  laws 
of  Chrift  are  merciful:  but  I  have  been  ufed  as  if  I 
had  committed  murder.  -Inq,  Well,  have  patience, 
you  fhall  have  juftice  done  you  ;  you  mull  think  of 
what:  you  have  done,  or  faid,  during  the  time  that  you 
lived  at  Malaga,  and  confefs  it  •,  for  that  is  the  only 
way  to  get  out  of  your  troubles.  But  let  us  conti- 
nue our  examination.  To  be  fure,  you  was  not 
brought  here  for  nothing,  was  you  ?  Mart.  My 
lord,  T  don't  know  what  I  was  brought  here  for. 
Inq.  You  mult  think  of  that,  and  you  mult  tell  me  how 
old  you  are  ;  and,  from  as  far  as  you  can  remember, 
the  life  that  you  have  led,  what  company  you  have 
kept,  what  bufinefs  you  have  followed,  what  coun- 
tries you  have  travelled  in,  and  what  languages  you 
can  fpeak?  Mart.  I  have  been  a  traveller  this  many 
years,  and  have  made  feveral  trading  voyages ;  fome- 
times  in  one  country,  and  fometimes  in  another ;  and 
can't  remember  how  long  I  have  lived  in  every  place, 
but  I  will  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can.  Inq.  It  is  very 
well,  Ifaac,  tell  the  truth.  [After  I  had  told  him, 
to  the  bed  of  my  knowlege,  he  laid,]  It  is  very  well, 
Ifaac ;  you  have  been  a  great  traveller;  you  have 
been  wild  in  your  time.  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  too 
wild ;  for  if  I  had  fcayed  at  home,  as  I  ought  to 
have  done,  I  mould  not  be  in  this  mifery  as  I  am, 
Inq.  In  your  religion,  do  you  believe  in  the  virgin  Mary, 
the  mother  of  God,  and  in  the  faints  ?  Don't  you 
worihip  them  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  we  believe  that  the 
virgin  Mary  is  the  mother  of  Jefus  Chrift  carnally  ; 
and  believe  me  and  the  faints  are  happy ;  but  we 
don't  worfhip  them.  Inq.  What !  Don't  you  wor- 
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fhip  the  mother  of  God,   and  the  faints,    that  are  al- 
ways praying  for  us  ?  Mart.  No,  my  lord,  we  wor- 
ship only  one  God  in  three  perfons,  and  nothing  elfe. 
Inq.   [He  fpeaks  to  the  fecretary.]    It  is  pity  that  he 
has  been  brought  up   in  herefy  •,  he  talketh  pretty 
well.  [Then  he  makes  a  long  difcourie  to  me,  repre- 
fenting  to  me,]    What  a  pity  it  is,  that  England  has 
left  the  true  faith,  and  has  embraced  herefy,  that 
formerly  produced  a   great  many  faints  j  but  now  it 
produced  nothing  but  fchiims  and  herefies  :  that  our 
bifhops  and  clergymen  were  a  flrange  fort  of  people, 
to  marry  as  they  did  •,  [and  thus  he  ran  on  a  long 
while :    to  which  I  anfwered,]  That  I  believed  Eng- 
land  produced  as  many  good  men  as  ever  it  did ; 
[but  he  bid  me  hold  my  tongue  ;  and  told  me,]  I 
knew  nothing  of  thofe  affairs ;  bid  me  think  of  what 
I  had  done,  or  faid,  during  my  living  at  Malaga,  that 
I  mould  have  time  to  think  of  it,   and  to  think  upon 
what  he  had  told ;  bid  me  go  to  my  dungeon,  and 
he  would  fend  for  me  another  time.    [To  which  I 
faid:]    Mart.  My  lord,  I  hope  that   your  lordfhip 
will  confider  that  I  have  a  family  -,  and  I  beg  that 
your  lordfnip  will  difpatch  me  as  foon  as  poffibl". 
Inq.  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  difpatch  you  ;  go  and 
think  upon  what  you  have  done  or  laid  ;  I  hope. your 
cafe  is  not  very  bad,   and  can   be  remedied,  if  you 
think  upon  what  I  have  faid  to  you.     [It  was  a  long 
audience,  for  it  lafted  an  hour  and  a  half.] 

When  I  came  to  my  dungeon,  I  reflected  upon 
what  had  happened  to  me  during  my  living  at  Ma- 
laga, and  upon  what  irry  lord  had  faid  to  me.  I  found 
by  his  difcourie  that  he  was  very  well  informed  what 
countryman  I  was,  what  family  I  had,  what  their 
names  were,  what  religion  I  was  of,  where  I  had  tra- 
velled, and  what  languages  I  could  fpeak.  As  the 
gaol-keeper  came  mornings  and  nights  to  light  my 
lamp,  I  defired  him  to  tell  me  what  he  thought  of  my 
cafe,  and  how  I  mull  behave  myfelf  at ,  audience.  I 
rr.ade  as  much  a  friend  of  him  as  I  could,  in  order  to 
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Jearn  fomething  of  the  ways  praftifed  in  the  Inquifi- 
tion. ,  But  they  are  fworn  to  keep  them  fecret ;  fo 
that  I  could  not  learn  much  of  him.  He  told  me, 
that  I  was  there  for  the  good  of  my  foul ;  that  the 
lords  of  the  Inquifition  were  very  merciful ;  that  I 
muft  not  be  afraid-,  that  there  was  no  body  put  to 
death  there,  nor  no  harm  done  to  any  body:  that 
the  lords  of  the  Inquifition  demanded  only  a  true 
confefiion ;  that  he  believed  my  cafe  was  but  a  fmall 
matter,  that  I  could  remedy  eafily  ;  and  advifed  me, 
as  a  friend,  not  to  contradict  them,  let  them  fay  what 
they  pleafed,  for  they  were  holy,  juft  men. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  advice;  but  found  that  my 
lord  and  he  were  both  liars,  in  telling  me  that  I  had 
no  occafion  to  fear,  and  that  there  was  no  harm  done 
to  any  body  there  ;  for  I  knew,  that  in  the  holy  office 
of  the  Inquifition  (as  they  call  them)  they  torture 
people  ;  they  whip  them  •,  they  fend  them  to  the  gal- 
lies  ;  and  they  burn  them  alive,  without  any  body's 
daring  to  find  fault,  though  it  mould  happen  to  their 
own  relations;  upon  pain  of  being  put  there  them- 
felves,  if  the  Inquifition  mould  hear  of  it :  for  they 
pretend  to  be  as  infallible  as  the  pope  in  their  Way  of 
juftice;  and  that  whatever  they  do  is  juft;  and  the 
king  himfelf  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  for  they 
are  above  him,  and  he  himfelf  fubject  to  the  Inqui- 
fition. 

A  week  after,  I  was  called  to  audience,  and  coming 
into  the  room,  my  lord  began  thus  :  Well,  Ifaac, 
how  do  you  ?  Do  you  remember  what  you  have 
done  or  laid  whilft  you  lived  at  Malaga  ?  Have  you 
reflected  upon  what  I  faid  to  you  ?  Mart.  Yes,  my 
lord ;  but  I  can't  remember  every  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  four  years  time.  I?iq.  Well,  let  us  hear 
what  you  have  remembered.  Mart.  My  lord,  dur- 
ing my  living  at  Malaga,  I  was  attacked  and  infulted 
feveral  times  about  my  religion.  I  hope  your  lord- 
fhip  allows,  that  an  honeft  man  ought  to  defend 
his  religion.  In<{.  Yes,  Ifaac,  he  may  defend  it. 
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Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  what  I  have  done,  and  the  fame' 
liberty  have  the  Spaniards  in  my  country-,  for  if  a  biihop 
fnould  attack  them  in  matters  of  religion,  they  have 
the  liberty  to  defend  themfelves.     Inq.  How  long 
have  you  been  married  ?  Was  your  wife  a  widow,  or 
a  maid,  when  you   married  her?    Mart.  My  lord, 
ihe  was  a  widow,  and  had  two  children  -,  and  I  have 
been  married  about  feven  years  with  her  •,   [which  he 
knew  as  well  as  I  -,  but  was  always  fifting  me,  and 
hardly  ever  looked  in  my  face.]    Inq.  What  quarrels 
have  you  had  with  people  ?    Do  you  remember  their 
names  ?    If  you  do,  name  them.     Mart.    I   named 
four  or  five  that  I  had  words  with.     Inq.    You  think 
that  thofe  people  are  your  enemies  ;  tell  me,  what 
reafon  you  have  to  think  fo  ?    Mart.  My  lord,  at  my 
firit  arrival  at  Malaga,  three  Irifhmen  went  to  the 
bifhops  court,  to  acquaint  them  that  I  was  a  Jew  \ 
they  hardly  knew  my  name,  nor  what  religion  I  was 
of.     Your  -lordihip  has  heard  of  it,  I  fuppofe  -,  all  the 
time  that  I  lived  at  Malaga,   they,  upon  divers  oc- 
casions, fnewed  themfelves  my  enemies.     My  friends 
oftentimes  told  me  that  they  fpoke  ill  of  me  behind 
my  back  •,  ,,fometimes  faying  that  I  was  a  Jew,  and 
ibmetimes  that  I  was  a  heretic ;   and  that  they  would 
play  me  a  trick  one  day,  that  I  mould  not  carry  much- 
money  along  with  me,  if  I  left  the  place ;  and  I  find, 
my  lord,  that  they  have  accomplished  their  defign. 
Inq.    Have  you  had  no  words  about  religion  ?    Have 
not  you  blasphemed  againft  our  holy  faith  ?  Mart.  No* 
my  lord,  I  am  a  better  bred  man  than  that.     My 
religion  does  not  permit  any  fach  things.     It  is  true, 
that  I  have  had  high  words'  about  religion,  when 
I  have  been  attacked ;  but  not  to  blaspheme  your 
religion.     Inq.    Well,  but  what  is    the  reafon  that, 
you  have  fo  many  enemies?  Can  you  te\\J     Mart. 
I  know  no  other  reafon,    my  lord,    but  that  I  am 
an  Englifli  proteftant,  and  had  better  bufinefs  than 
they  had,  which  caufed  them  to  envy  me  ever  fine© 
5  I  have 
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I  have  lived  at  Malaga.     [He  fpeaks  to  the  fecretary, 
and  tells  him,  that  there  is  ibme  likelihood  in  what  I 
laid;   but  it  could  be  remedied.]     Inq.   Well,  but 
Ifaac,  have  you  no  inclination  to  be  a  good  Chriftian, 
and  to  be  in  the  right  way  of  falvation  ?  You  are  a 
man  of  age,  and  of  reafon,  and  have  a  family  -9  it  is 
time  to  think  of  your  foul.     Mart.  My  lord,  I  hope 
God  will  fave  me  in  the  religion  that  I  have  been 
brought  up  in.     I  have  no  inclination  to  change  my 
religion.     Jefus  Chrift  allows  of  no  perfecution.     I 
hope,   my  lord,  there  is  none  here.     Inq.  No,  Ifaac, 
it  is  all  voluntary.     I   would  have  you  think  upon  it 
for  the  good  of  your  foul,  and  of  your  family.   Don't 
you  believe  in  the  holy  father  the  pope,  that  he  is  in- 
fallible, and  that  he  can  abfolve  people  from  their 
fins  ?     Mart.   No,   my  lord,  I  believe  that  he  is  no 
more  than  another  bifhop ';    and  can  abfolve  no  more 
than  another  clergyman  can  do.  Inq.  Don't  you  believe 
in  purgatory  ?   Mart.   No,  my  lord,   I  believe  in  no 
fuch  thing.    Inq.  What!   don't  you  believe  that  there 
is  a  place  called  purgatory,  where  the  fouls  of  thofe 
that  die  are  retained  to  be  purified  before  they  can  go 
to  heaven?    Mart.   No,  my  lord,  I  believe  that  the  ' 
blood  of  Chrift  is  fufficient  to  cleanfe  us  from  our  ini- 
quities.    Inq.'  Poor  man  !   you  have  been  brought  up 
in  herefy  and  ignorance  from  your  youthful  days.     I 
am  forry  for  you ;  you  will  find  yourfelf  miftaken 
when  it  is  too  late  ;  you  have  time  to  confider  upon 
it,   and  I  would  advife  you  to  do  it  for  your  own 
good.     Can  you  think  of  any  thing  elfe  that  you  have 
done  that  they  have  fent  you  here  for  r*     Mart.    No, 
my  iord.   I  have  had  forne  few  words  with  people;  but 
I  believe  it  is  inconfiftent  with  this  affair.    Inq.  What 
words   had   you    with    the  Spaniards   at   Malaga  ? 
Mart.   My  lord,,  at  firft,  feveral  defired  me  to  fpeak 
the  lingua  for  them,  to  help  them  to  fell  their  goods 
to  fhips  that  came  to  load  there,  and  I  did;  but 
there  came  fo  many  that  I  could  not  do  bufinefs  for 
myfelfj  fo  that  I  defired  them  to  cxcufe  me,  and 
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to  take  fome  body  elfe :  but  they  ftill  importuned  me 
fo,  that  I  was  obliged  to  tell  them  that  I  would  trou- 
ble my  head  no  more  about  their  bufmefs,  and  that  I 
had  bufinefs  enough  of  my  own  to  mind :  at  which 
they  would  fometimes  fall  into  a  paflion,  and  gene- 
rally reflect  upon  my  religion,  which  I  could  not  bear 
at  all  times,  fo  that  we  fometimes  quarrelled  very 
much.  Jnq.  Very  well,  Ifaac,  Have  you  any  thing 
elfe  to  fay  relating  to  your  affair  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  I 
•don't  know  what  to  fay,  Inq.  Well,  go  to  your  dun- 
geon, and  think  upon  what  you  have  done  -,  for  it 
will  be  a  great  help  to  your  releafemept;  I  will  do 
you  what  fervice  I  can-,  but  you  muft  dp  what  you 
can  to  fprve  yourfelf,  and  think  upon  what  I  have 
faid  to  yoiL 

I  was  called  to  audience  three  different  times  more 
about  the  fame  fubjecl: ;  and  he,  ftill  admonifhing  me 
to  change  my  religion,  gave  me  to  underftand,  though 
he  did  not  fpeak  downright,  that  it  was  the  only  way 
to  get  out  of  my  troubles,  which  made  me  very  un* 
eafy  in  my  mind,  feeing  what  he  aimed  at. 

You  muft  know,  that  the  fecretary  writes  in  fhort 
hand  what  I  anfwered  to  his  demands. 

A  vifit  of  one  of  the  lords  Inquifitors?  Don  Petro 
Leonor. 

Don  Fernando,  the  head  gaol-keeper,  one  morn- 
ing, told  me,  that  1  muft  get  my  dungeon  very  clean, 
put  every  thing  under  the  bed,  and  drefs  myfelf  as 
well  as  I  could;  gave  me  fome  anifeed  to  throw  in 
the  fire,  when  I  fhould  hear  him  come  again,  with 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  Inquifition,  who  was  to  come 
to  fee  me.  Some  time  after,  he  came,  and  I  threw 
the  anifeed  in  the  fire,  to  take  away-  the  ftink  of  the 
dungeon.  His  lordfhip's  name  was  Don  Petro  Leo- 
nor. He  was  the  fecond  inquifitor,  and  thus  he  be- 
gun to  fpeak  to  me,  as  if  he  had  never  heard  talk  of 
«^.  ■•  "..,.....- 
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Inq.  How  do  you  ?  What  is  your  name  ?  Mart.  My 
lord,  my  name  is  Ifaac  Martin.  Inq.  Well,  is  the 
gaol -keeper  civil  to  you  ?  Do  you  want  for  any  thing  ? 
Have  you  your  allowance  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  the 
gaol-keeper  i?  very  civil,  and  I  believe  that  he  allows 
me  what  is  allowed ;  but  if  I  had  more  I  could  eat  it. 
[He  fpeaks  to  the  gaol-keeper,  and  afks  him  if  he 
gave  me  my  allowance;  the  gaol-keeper  anfwers, 
that  he  did.]  Inq,  Well,  then  you  have  enough,  [laid 
he  to  me.]  Mart,  My  lord,  it  is  not  that  which  trou- 
bles me,  it  is  my  being  detained  here.  I  can  live 
upon  the  allowance,  though  it  is  fhort.  Inq.  Well, 
can  I  ferve  you  in  any  thing  ?  The  fecretary  fhall 
write  it  down.  What  have  you  to  fay  ?  Tell  me 
Mart.  My  lord,  I  have  nothing  to  fay  but  what  J 
have  faid.  [You  muft  know  that  there  is  always  a 
fecretary  with  them,  who  carries  pen,  ink  and  paper.] 
Inq.  Hark  ye,  you  have  been  brought  up  in  herefy  ; 
it  is  a  pity.  You  were  all  good  people  and  good 
Chriftians  in  England  till  Henry  the  eighth  came;  and 
that  was  your  firft  lofs.  Then  came  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  fhe  was  a  very  wicked  woman,  that  every  body 
knows ;  and  here  of  late,  you  have  had  one,  that  you 
call  king  William ;  he  had  no  religion  ;  what  he  aimec} 
at  was  to  get  the  crown,  and  ip  you  have  been  led 
away.  [And  thus  he  run  on  a  long  while.]  Mart.  My 
lord,  I  believe  that  king  William  lived  and  died 
as  a  good  proteftant  Chriftian  •,  and  he  received  the 
facrament  frqm  one  of  our  bilhops  a  little  before  he 
died.  Inq.  I  am  very  well  allured  that  he  had  no  re- 
ligion, for  I  read  it  in  a  French  book ;  and  as  for 
your  bilhops  and  clergymen,  they  are  a  ftrange  fort  of 
men  to  marry  and  live  fuch  lives  as  they  do.  Mart.  My 
lord,  I  believe  they  live  very  well  Inq.  Hold  your 
tongue,  you  know  no  better ;  you  are  here  for  the 
good  of  your  foul.  Now  is  a  very  good  time  for  you 
tp  renounce  that  herefy  which  you  have  been  brought 
up  in,  and  to  become  a  good  Chriftian,  as  your  fore- 
fathers were.     You  have  time  to  think  of  it ;  there 
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is  nothing  to  difturb  you.  Do  you  fay  your  prayers 
fometimes  ?  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  fay  my-  prayers. 
Inq. .  Very  well ;  you  muft  pray  to  God  to  enlighten, 
you  in  the  true  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  faved.  It  has  beenrfaid  that  you 
are  a  Jew,  but  I  don't  believe  it,  though  you  look 
fomething  like  one  ;  but  it  does  not  go  by  looks  al- 
ways. It  may  be  fome  of  your  relations  formerly  were 
Jews.  Mart.  JMy  lord,  I  never  heard  that  any  of  my 
relations  were  Jews :  as  for  my  looks  at  prefent,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  like  a  Jew's  or  a  Turk's.  [Durfl  I  to 
have  fpoken,  I  had  told  him  that  he  looked  like 
one,  for  his  lordfhip  had  a  tallow  wainfcotted  look.] 
Inq.  Well,  think  what  I  have  faid  to  you  for  the  good 
of  your  foul;  and  don't  be  hardened  in  your  opinion, 
but  believe  what  I  fay  is  for  your  good.  You  Eng- 
lifhmen  mind  eating  and  drinking,  and  yourpleafures, 
more  than  religion.  And  fo  he  went  away,  and  glad 
was  I  to  be  rid  of  his  vifit. 

Some  days  after  Don  Fernando  told  me  I  mull  go 
to  the  audience.  Coming  into  the  room,  my  lord  be- 
gun to  fpeak  to  me  thus. 

Inq.  Well,  Ifaac,  have  you  any  thing  now  to  tell 
me  relating  to  your  affair?  Mart.  No,  my  lord,  un- 
lefs  I  tell  you  the  fame  thing  over  again,  and  I  believe 
it  will  not  fignify  any  thing.  Iv.q.  What,  then  you 
have  nothing  elfe  to  fay,  Ifaac  ?  Mart.  No,  my  lord, 
I  have  nothing  to  fay.  [He  rings  a  bell  to  call  the 
gaol-keeper,  and  bids  him  call  another  fecretary, 
which  came  with  fome  writings  in  his  hand,  makes 
me  fign  what  I  had  faid  in  my  examination  ;  and  or- 
ders the  fecretary  to  read  aloud  the  papers  that  he  had 
in  his  hand,  which  were  my  accufations.  After  that 
he  fpoke  to  me  thus.]  Inq.  Well,  what  have  you  tq 
fay  for  yourfelf  ?  You  have  heard  what  you  are  ac- 
cufed  of?  Mart.  My  lord,  there  are  fome  accufa- 
tions that  are  true,  and  fome  are  falfe.  Inq.  Can 
you  anfwer  to  them  all  ?  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  one 
after  another.  I:q.  So  you  fhali;  but  you  muft  take 
your  oath  that  you  will  anfwer  true,  to  the  belt  of 
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your  remembrance.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  will.  [After 
he  had  given  me  my  oath  as  before,  he  faid.]  Inq.  Do 
you  think  that  you  know  any  of  thofe  people  that 
have  fent  their  accufations  againft  you  ?  Mart.  My 
lord,  J  do  know  a  great  many,  if  not  all.  I  wifh 
your  lordfhip  would  fend  for  tliem,  that  I  may  fee 
them  face  to  face.  Inq.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  prac- 
tifedhere-,  don't  be  hafcy  ;  anfwerjuft,  and  declare 
the  truth.     Mart.  So  I  will,  my  lord. 

1.  Accufation,  That  at  your  firft  coming  to  Ma- 
laga, you  went  and  fcolded  at  the  fchool-mafter  for 
teaching  your  children  the  Chriftian  doctrine  :  telling 
him  that  you  will  teach  them  your  religion  ;  and  that 
you  fent  them  to  fchool  to  learn  to  read  and  to  write, 
and  not  religion. 

Mart.  My  lord,  I  confefs  the  truth.  I -hope  your 
lordfhip  requires  nothing  elfe.  I  did  go  to  the  fchool- 
mafter,  and  told  him,  that  I  fent  my  children  to  learn 
to  read  and  write,  and  not  to  learn  prayers  -,  that  I 
would  have  them  brought  up  in  my  religion,  and 
would  teach  them  how  to  pray;  but  I  did  not  fc old 
at  him.  I  believe,  my  lord,  I  have  the  liberty  to 
bring  up  my  children  in  my  own  faith,  without  being 
called  to  an  account  for  it.  Inq.  No,  fince  you  live  in 
a  Chriftian  country,  you  muft  let  your  children  be 
brought  up  in  the  Chriftian  faith.  [Bid  me  hold  my 
tongue ;  and  bid  the  fecretary  write  down  what  I  had 
faid,  and  that  I  was  guilty  in  fo  doing.] 

2.  Ace.  That  at  divers  times  it  was  remarked, 
that  1  did  not  pull  my  hat  off,  nor  pay  any  homage  to 
images,  but  turned  my  back  to  them. 

Mart.  My  lord,  in  my  religion  we  pay  no  refpecl 
to  graven  images.  I  profefs  myielf  to  be  a  proteftant, 
and  it  is  againft  my  confeience  to  bow  to  any ;  and 
am  not  obliged  by  articles  of  peace  fo  to  do.  I  be- 
lieve your  lordfhip  knows  what  the  word  proteliant 
means.  Inq.  You  live  in  a  country  where  people  do  fo ; 
and  it  gives  ill  examples  if  you  don't  do  as  the  reft. 
Whether  you  believe  it  is  proper  or  not,  to  do,  you  muft 
do  fa     Mart.  My  lord3  confider  that  I  am  an  Eng- 
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lifh  proteftant,  and  that  I  have  not  the  liberty  of  con-^ 
fcience,  if  I  am  obliged  fo  to  do.  [He  bids  the  fe- 
cretary  write  down  what  I  have  faid.J 

3.  Ace.  You  have  faid,  walking  in  your  room 
with  an  Englifh  captain,  a  heretic  like  yourfelf,  that 
purgatory  was  but  an  invention  of  the  churchof  Rome 
to  get  money  •,  for  there  was  one  that  could  fpeak 
the  language  that  heard  you  fay  fo. 

Mart.  My  lord,  I  can't  remember  every  thing  that  I 
have  faid  during  four  years  time.  It  may  be  that  I  have 
faid  fuch  a  thing-,  but  if  I  did,  it  was  not  to  a  Roman 
catholic.  If  there  was  one  in  the  room  that  heard  me  fay 
fo  he  muft  be  an  Irifhman,  who  was  not  very  welcome 
there  ;  for  they  come  more  to  fpy  than  for  any  thing 
elfe.  Inq.  Do  you  think  that  you  know  his  name  ? 
Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  believe  his  name  is  R.  M. 
Inq.  But  how  came  you  to  fay  fuch  things  in  thefe 
countries  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  my  religion  admits  of 
no  purgatory,  as  I  told  you  before,  and  being  in  my 
own  houfe,  amongft  people  of  my  own  religion, 
not  minding  that  Irifhman,  I  believe  I  did  fay  fo. 
Inq.  Areyou  not  forry  for  having  faid  fo  ?  Mart.  My 
lord,  if  I  have  faid  amifs,  I  beg  your  lordlhip's  par- 
don. Inq.  To  be  fure,  you  ought  not  to  fpeak  fo  in 
thefe  countries.  Write  down  fecretary,  that  the  he- 
retic begs  pardon  to  the  third  accufation. 

4.  Ace.  That  going  along  with  a  perfon,  he  pulled 
his  hat  off  to  a  crucifix  ;  and  you  afked  him  for  what 
reafon  he  pulled  off  his  hat  ?  He  told  you,  to  the  cru- 
cifix •,  and  you  anfwered  him,  we  have  no  fuch  thing 
in  our  country,  and  went  away  without  pulling  off 
your  hat. 

Mart.  My  lord,  I  remember  the  time  very  well, 
it  is  very  true.  I  never  pulled  off  my  hat  to  a  crucifix, 
unlefs  they  are  carried  in  proceffion,  and  then  I  ufed 
to  pull  it  off;  but  not  in  refpect  to  the  image,  but  to 
caufe  no  fcandal.  Inq.  Don't  you  find  yourfelf  in  a 
fault  for  fo  doing  ?  For  if  every  body  mould  do  fo, 
the  Chriftian  religion  would  fall  and  come  to  nothing. 
Mart.   My  lord,  if  I  was  a  Roman,  or,  if  by  articles 
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of  peace  between  my  king  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
there  were  fuch  things  mentioned,  that  Englifh  pro- 
teftants  were  obliged  to  pay  homage  to  all  the  cru- 
cifixes, images  and  faints;  I  fhould  reckon  myfelf 
guilty  •,  but  as  there  is  no  fuch  thing,  I  reckon  my- 
felf no  ways  guilty,  and  defire  your  lordfhip  to  try 
me  by  the  articles  of  peace,  that  I  may  know  whether 
I  am  guilty  or  not. 

5.  Ace.  That  you  have  fpoken  feveral  times  againfl: 
the  church  of  Rome,  difputing  of  religion,  and  had 
been  admoniihed  feveral  times  to  embrace  our  holy 
faith,  without  which  no  man  can  be  faved ;  but  you 
never  would  give  ear  to  it. 

Mart.  My  lord,  at  my  firfl:  arrival  in  the  Inqui- 
fition,  you  granted  me,  that  a  man  might  defend 
his  religion ;  it  is  what  I  have  done.  As  for  being 
admoniihed  to  change  it,  it  has  happened  very  often ; 
but  I  have  no  inclination  to  change.  Inq.  Could  not 
^611  defend  your  religion  without  fpeaking  againfl 
the  church  of  Rome?  Mart.  My  lord,  I  can't  tell 
how  to  do  that;  for  in  difputing,  as  people  fpoke 
againfl:  my  religion  I  fpoke  again  It  theirs,  and  gave 
proof  of  fcripture  for  what  I  faid.  Inq.  Hold  your 
tongue  with  your  fcripture ;  there  are  other  things 
jbefide  fcripture  that  you  mufl  believe  that  are  reveal- 
ed to  the  church.  You  are  in  the  wrong ;  you  mufl: 
take  care  what  you  fay  in  thefe  countries.  It  was  for 
the  good  of  your  foul  that  you  were  admoniihed ; 
and  I  would  have  you  confider  of  it  at  prefent,  for 
your  own  good. 

6.  Ace.  That  being  aboard  an  Engliih  ihip  with 
your  wife,  and  others  in  company,  a  certain  perfon, 
of  the- female  lex,  was  admoniihing  your  wife  to  be  a 
good  Ghriftian,  and  to  change  her  religion ;  and  you 
bid  her  hold  her  tongue  and  mind  her  own  religion, 
and  not  trouble-  herfelf  to  make  converts;  and  you 
fcolded  at  her  very  much.  It  was  on  a  Friday,  and 
you  eat  meat.    Do  you  remember  that,  Ifaac  ? 

*  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  we  were  very  merry  drinking  of 
Florence  and  punch,  and  that  woman  was  always  talk- 
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ing  of  religion  to  my  wife,  though  fhe  hardly  knew 
what  fhe  faid,  and  at  beft  knew  but  little  of  the  mat- 
ter. I  defired  her  to  be  quiet,  and  told  her  we  did 
not  come  abroad  to  talk  of  religion,  but  to  be  merry? 
which  fhe,  continuing  to  talk  of,  made  us  all  very 
uneafy,  &  that  I  bid  her  hold  her  tongue,  and  mind 
her  own  religion  ;  and  fo  we  quarrelled.  As  for  eat- 
ing meat  of  a  Friday,  I  generally  do,  and  fo  did  fne, 
though  fhe  is  a  Roman  catholic,  btf.  You  are  in  the 
wrong  •,  that  woman  gave  good  advice  to  your  wife, 
and  might  have  converted  her  if  it  had  not  been  for 
you ;  but  I  fuppofe  that  you  don't  care  that  fne 
fhould  be  a  Chriftian  ;  you  will  have  her  remain  as 
ihe  is.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  hope  fhe  is  a  Chriitian  al- 
ready, and  has  no  mind  to  change  her  religion,  iff.  If 
it  was  not  for  you  your  family  would  be  all  good 
Chriftians,  but  you  hinder  them.  Write  down,  fe- 
cretary,  whet  the  heretic  fays. 

7.  Ace.  That  being  in  company  with  fome  Englifli 
heretic  captains  at  a  church,  there  were  ibme  people 
kneeling  and  praying  to  the  image  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  and  the  captains  afked  you  if  they  prayed  to 
the  image,  to  which  you  anfwered,  Yes ;  that  they 
were  brought  up  in  that  way  of  \vorfnipping  from 
their  infancy,  and  that  they  knew  no  better,  being 
brought  up  in  ignorance. 

Mart,  My  lord,  I  have  been  divers  times  walk- 
ing with  captains  ;  I  don't  remember  this  particular 
time;  it  may  be  that  fome  body  heard  me  fayib; 
but  I  am  fure  I  ipoke  Engliih,  and  it  mull  be 
an  Iriihman  that  heard  me  fay  fo.  Inq.  You 
think  that  no  body  underftands  what  you  fay,  but 
you  are  miftaken,  and  people  hearing  you  talk  fo, 
may  believe  that  they  are  brought  up  in  igno- 
rance, and  not  in  the  right  way.  Mart.  My  lord, 
I  did  not  fay  it  defignedly  to  make  them  believe  fo, 
neither  did  I  know  that  any  body  underftcod  me,  but 
thofe  captains  that  are  of  the  lame  religion  as  I  am  •, 
if  I  have  faid  amifs,  1  beg  your  lordfhip's  pardon.    It 
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was  through  ignorance,  not  knowing  that  fuch  things 
might  not  be  laid  in  thefe  countries.  Inq.  You  have 
more  malice  than  ignorance  in  what  you  fay.  You 
know  too  much  of  what  you  mould  not  know,  and 
you  won't  know  what  you  fhould  know.  Do  you 
beg  pardon  of  this  holy  tribunal  for  having  faid  fo? 
Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  I  have  faid  amifs.  [He  fpeaks 
to  the  fecretary,  making  his  head,  Write  down  what 
the  heretic  fays  ;  I  wifh  begging  pardon  may  do.] 

8.  Ace.  That  being  a  walking-  with  feveral  mer- 
chants,  the  holy  hoft  pafTed  by,  they  all  pulled  off 
their  hats,  and  fome  kneeled  down,  but  you  did 
not  fo  much  as  pull  your  hat  off,  which  caufed  a 
great  fcandal;  info  much,  that  fome  people  had  a 
mind  to  flab  you,  for  feeing  you  fb  irreverent  in  a 
Chriftian  country. 

Mart.  My  lord,   it  is  falfe.  I  have  lived  feveral 
years  in  Roman  countries,   and   know  that  by  ar- 
ticles of  peace  I   am  obliged  to  have  my  hat  off; 
and  during  my  living  at  Malaga  I  always  took  care  ta 
caufe  no  fcandal.     But  for  bowing  or  kneeling  I  did 
not,  nor  am  obliged  to  it,  for  it  is   againfl  our  reli- 
gion.    As  for  people  {tabbing  me,  I  have  run  thofe 
hazards  many  a  time  upon  the  account  of  my  reli- 
gion.    Inq.     But  thefe  people  would  not  accufe  you 
if  it  was  not  true.     Mart.  My  lord,  they  accufe  me 
of  being  a  Jew,  muft  that  be  true  ?  I  wifh  your  lord- 
fnip  would  let  me  fee  my  accufers;  for  whilfl  I  am 
here,  they  may  accufe  me  of  murder,  and  I  muft  an- 
fwer  to  a  thing  that  I  know  nothing  of.     I  don't  un- 
derftand  this  way  of  juftice-,  let  the  fecretary  write 
down  what  you  pleafe.   Inq.  Don't  you  be  in  a  paffionj 
Ifaac.     Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  very  hard  to  be  accufed 
of  things  that  one  knows  nothing  of.   In  other  courts 
one  fees  their  accufers.     I  don't  underftand  this  way 
of  juftice,  my  lord.     It  fignifies  nothing  to  me  to 
make  any  defence  •,  let  your  fecretary  write  what  you 
pleafe.     Inq.    I  believe   you   don't  underftand  this 
juftice;  but   you   deny  the   accufation,  don't  you? 
Mart"  Yes,  my  lord,  I  do,  for  it  is  falfe. 

o.  Acc. 
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9.  Ace,  You  have  been  threatened  divers  times 
with  the  pope's  authority  in  thefe  countries  ;  and  you 
have  faid  that  you  did  not  value  him,  and  that  he  had 
no  authority  over  you. 

Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  true,  I  have  faid  fo.  Inq, 
How  came  you  to  fay  fo  ?  Don't  you  value  the  holy 
father,  which  is  God  on  earth  ?  Mart.  My  lord, 
talking  with  fome  people,  which  were  very  trouble- 
fome  about  religion,  they  have  threatened  me  with  the 
pope's  authority ;  and  being  an  Englifh  proteflant, 
not  belonging  to  the  church  of  Rome,  I  thought  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  me.  Inq,  What !  Then 
you  value  no  body.  Mart.  I  beg  your  lordfhip's 
pardon.  I  value  all  mankind  as  being  fellow-crea- 
tures. I  value  the  pope  as  bifhop  of  Rome,  but  not 
for  what  authority  he  has  over  me,  for  I  believe  he 
has  none.  Inq.  You  are  miftaken,  Ifaac.  Who  is 
the  head  of  your  church  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  I  fee  to 
my  forrow  that  I  was  miftaken.  Chrift  Jefus  is  the 
head  of  our  church.  Inq.  What !  Then  you  allow 
no  head  upon  earth  ?  Mart.  No,  my  lord.  Inq. 
Hold  your  tongue,  you  are  an  unbeliever;  he  is  God 
upon  earth. 

10.  Ace.  That  being  a  walking  with  fome  capf- 
tains  of  {hips,  there  was  a  proceffion  going  by,  and 
you  bid  them  to  retire,  and  not  to  mind  it,  though 
it  was  their  defign  to  fee  it,  but  you  hindered  them 
out  of  difrefpect  to  it. 

Mart.  My  lord,  proceflions  are  very  frequent 
in  Malaga.  I  have  oftentimes  been  in  company 
with  captains  that  never  were  in  Roman  countries, 
and  they  not  knowing  that  people  went  there  for 
devotion,  would  laugh,  and  fome  would  not  pull 
their  hats  off;  fo  that  I  often  bid  them  retire,  to 
caufe  no  fcandal ;  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  in  that, 
my  lord.  Inq.  Have  you  no  refpect  for  our  procef- 
fions?  Mart.  My  lord,  living  in  a  Roman  country, 
that  I  might  caufe  no  fcandal,  I  uied  to  pull  off  my 
hat,  but  not  in  refpect  to  the  images  that  were 
there. 

II.  Ace. 
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ii.  Ace.  That  the  procefilon  went  by,  and  all 
the  people  kneeled  down,  and  worshipped,  and  you 
ftood  with  your  hat  on  and  took  no  notice  of  it,  which 
caufed  a  great  fcandal. 

Mart.  My  lord,  I  remember  nothing  ofthe  accu- 
fation,  but  I  believe  it  is  falfe  ;  and  if  I  did  not  pull 
my  hat  off,  it  was  becaufe  the  hofl  was  not  there:  but 
for  kneeling  or  bowing,  as  I  told  your  lordfhip  be- 
fore, I  never  do.  Your  lordfhip  tries  me  as  if  I  was 
a  Roman ;  lama  proteftant.  I  gave  a  fmall  account 
of  my  religion  to  your  lordfhip  at  my  firit  coming; 
if  I  was  a  Roman  I  fhould  be  guilty.  Inq.  Well, 
but  though  you  have  the  liberty  to  live  in  thefe  Chrif- 
tian  countries,  you  have  not  the  liberty  to  do  what 
you  pleafe.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  hope  that  Englifh 
proteftants  have  liberty  of  confeience  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, by  articles  of  peace,  or  elfe  they  would  not  live 
here.  The  Spaniards  are  not  molefted  in  England 
upon  the  account  of  their  religion.  Inq.  You  ought 
to  conform  yourfelf  to  the  country  that  you  live  in. 

12.  Ace.  That  being  in  your  houfe,  an  Englifh 
captain  fpeaking  to  you,  afked  you  if  you  was  a  Jew, 
and  you  fell  a  laughing,  and  faid,  that  you  did  not 
value  what  fuch fcandalous  people  faid;  that  you  was 
ready  to  give  an  account  of  your  religion. 

Mart.  It  is  true,  my  lord,  I  little  valued  what 
fuch  fcandalous  people  faid,  and  was  always  ready  to 
give  an  account  of  my  faith  -,  and  little  thought  I 
fhould  be  fent  here  to  be  examined,  to  know  whether 
I  was  a  Jew  or  no ;  there  are  clergymen  enough  at 
Malaga.  Inq.  This  is  the  propereft  place  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  it  is  no  laughing  matter  in  this  country 
to  bear  the  name  of  a  Jew.  Mart.  My  lord,  before 
I  came  to  Malaga  I  had  lived  in  feveral  parts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  I  knew  that  Jews  are  not  allowed  to 
live  in  thofe  countries,  and  are  burnt  if  they  don'c 
change  their  religion,  if  taken  up  by  the  Inquifition. 
Had  I  been  a  Jew  I  mould  not  come  here  to  live 
with  a  wife  and  four  children  to  run  thefe  hazards.    I 

believe 
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believe  your  lordfhip  knows  very  well  that  I  am  no  Jew. 

Inq.  Your  name  is  Ifaac,  and  your  fbn's  name  k 
Abraham,  and  you  fay  that  you  are  no  Jew  !  Mart. 
Thofe  names  fignify  nothing,  my  lord.  I  thank  God 
I  am  a  good  Chriftian,  and  hope  to  have  a  fhare  in 
the  merit  of  that  precious  blood  that  Chrift  has  fried 
upon  the  crofs,  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and 
hope  to  die  in  the  fame  faith. 

17.  Acc.  That  you  never  gave  any  thing  to  thofe 
that  beg  for  the  fouls  that  are  in  purgatory,  but  huffed 
them,  fending  them  to  the  devil. 

Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  true,  but  he  does  not  mention  the 
rcafon  why  I  did  lb.  Inq.  Well,  let  us  hear;  but  fpeak 
the  truth;  how  was  it?  Mart.  My  lord,  the  perfon 
that  comes  to  beg,  knows  me  very  well  to  be  a  protef- 
tant;  he  comes  generally  every  night  at  my  door.  I  often 
defired  of  him  to  excufe  me  j  that  I  gave  no  alms  for 
the  fouls  that  are  in  purgatory,  but  the  more  I  ex- 
cufed  myfelf  the  more  he  infilled  -,  infomuch  that  he 
called  me  heretic  dog,  telling  me  that  I  was  damn'd, 
and  fhould  go  to  t|ie  devih  I  refrained  as  much  as 
I  could  fpeaking  to  him  ;  but  at  laft  gava  him  as 
good  as  he  brought.  I  allow  myfelf  that  I  v  •*:  to 
blame  in  putting  myfelf  in  a  paiT:on  with  fucli  a  paan; 
but  one  is  not  mafter  of  one's  felf  at  all  times  •,  and 
though  I  lived  in  a  Roman  country,  I  don't  think  that 
I  am  obliged  to  take  all  the  abides  that  I  have  re- 
ceived upon  the  account  of  my  religion.  I  have 
given  fometimes  alms  to  people  that  afked  me  in 
a  civil  way,  but  not  to  pray  for  fouls  departed. 
Inq.  What !  1  hen  you  don't  believe  there  is  a  purga- 
tory ?  Mart.  No,  my  lord,  I  don't  believe  there  is 
any  fuch  thing.  Inq.  Have  you  declared  the  truth? 
Mart.  Yes,  my  lord.  Inq.  Well,  hold  your  tongue, 
fay  no  more. 

14.  Acc.  That  people  being   in  company,   have 
heard  you  fay  that  you  feared  nojuftice;  and  they  - 
afked  you  if  you  did  not  fear  the  Inquifition,  and  you 
anfwered,    No;  that  you  were  no  Jew  nor  Roman 
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Catholic*  that  you  was  an  Englifh.  Protellant  \  and  that 
the  inguifition  had  nothing  to  do  with  you.  Mart.  My 
lord*  I  have  oftentimes  faid  fo.  Inq.  What,  are 
you  under  no  laws,  becaufe  you  are  an  Englifhman  ? 
Mart.  My  lord,  an  honed  man  fears  no  juftice.  I 
know,  that,  let  me  live  where  I  will,  I  am  fubjecl  to 
the  civil  laws  of  the  country ;  but  I  did  not  believe 
the  ecclefiafbical  law*  as  I  fuppofe  you  call  this,  had 
any  power  over  Englifn  Protectants.  Inf.  You  think, 
that  becaufe  you  are  an  Englifh  Protellant,  you  may 
fay  or  do  what  you  pleafe.  This  is  a  country  where 
people  muft  take  a  great  deal  of  care  what  they  fay. 
Mart.  My  lord,  I  lived  fuch  a  life  at  Malaga,  that 
I  feared  no  juftice;  if  I  have  faid  amifs,  I  beg  your 
Lordfhip's  pardon*.  In§4  Do  you  beg  pardon  of  the 
holy  office,  for  what  you  have  faid  ?  Mart.  My  lord, 
if  I  have  faid  amifs*  I  beg  pardon.  Inq.  Secretary, 
write  down  that  the  heretic  begs  pardon  to  that  ae- 
cufation  ;  I  wifh  it  may  do. 

15th  Ace.  That  you  have  had  Jews  in  your  houfe, 
without  giving  notice  to  the  commiffioner  of  the  In- 
quifition,  that  they  might  be  taken  up,  and  profe- 
cuted  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  How 
durfl  you  to  do  fuch  things  ?  Do  you  remember  any 
fuch  things  ? 

Mart.  Yes,  My  Lord,  I  do  very  well.  Inq.  Let  us 
hear  what  you  have  to  fay  for  yourfelf  ?  Mart.  My 
Lord,  there  came  a  fhip  bound  for  Leghorn*  that 
had  a  paflenger  that  came  to  my  houfe.  He  fpoke 
very  good  Spanifh  -y  and  I  believe,  by  his  looks,  he 
was  a  Jew.  He  flayed  with  his  captain  about  two 
hours  at  my  houfe.  I  never  faw  him  before  nor  fince; 
he  might  be  a  Chriftian,  for  what  I  knew  j  but  being 
bound  for  Leghorn,  and  fpeaking  good  Spanifh,  I 
thought  he  was  a  Jew.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of  the 
man.  God  knows  what  religion  he  was  of.  Inq.  Do 
you  know  the  perfon  that  has  lent  his  accufatidn 
agair.ft.  you?  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  his  name  is  A . 
H.  a  man  of  a  forry  character. 

Vol.  V.  A  a  j  6th 
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16th  Ace.  That  it  is  confirmed  by  feveral  people", 
that  the  faid  heretic,  Ifaac  Martin,  during  his  living  at 
Malaga,  has,  at  divers  times,  mown  himfelf  very  dif- 
affected  againft  the  holy  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome,' 
and  has  hindered  fome  people  from  embracing  it ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fake  of  his  family,  he 
had  been  murdered  long  ago ;    and  We  recommend 
him  to  your  holy  office,  as  a  dangerous  and  pernici- 
ous man  againft  the  holy  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  as  one  of  its  greater!  enemies  •,  and  a  great  many 
report,  that  he  is  a  Jew.     We  defire  your  holy  tribu- 
nal will  examine  him,  with  a  great  deal  of  ftrictnefs, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  your  holy  office  •,  and 
give  him  ftich  chaftifement  as  your  lordihips  (hall 
think  fit,  as  well  in  body,  as  in  chattels. 

Inq.  Well,  what  have  you  to  fay  for  yourfelf  ?  See 
what  a  character  people  give  you  ?  Sure,  you  are  a 
very  wicked  man  !  Mart.  My  lord,  I  fuppofe  thefe 
are  very  good  Chriftians  that  give  me  this  character  I 
God  knows  beft  what  to  do  with  them.  There  is 
none  of  them  that  can  fay,  that  I  have  wronged  any 
body  at  Malaga.  I  have  always  profeffed  myfelf  to 
be  a  Proteftant ;  and  for  that  reafon,  and  no  other,. 
I  have  been  brought  here.  I  hope  God  will  enable 
me  to  go  through  thefe  afflictions.  I  am  very  well 
afiured,  that  your  lordfhip  knows  that  I  am  no  Jew. 
As  for  what  character  they  give  me,  God  knows  beft 
whether  I  deferve  it  or  no.  I  have  aniwered,  to  your 
examination,  the  truth,  to  the  beft  of  my  remem- 
brance i  and  I  believe  your  lordfhip  knows  it  to  be 
fo ;  and  knows,  that  thofe  people  which  informed 
againft  me,  are  but  people  of  a  very  indifferent  cha- 
racter, who  have  always  envied  me,  ever  fince  I 
lived  at  Malaga.  Inq.  Moft  of  your  accufers  arc 
your  countrymen.  Sure,  they  would  not  fpeak 
againft  you,  if  it  was  not  fo  !  Mart.  My  lord,  thofe 
whom  you  reckon  my  countrymen,  are  the  worft  ene- 
mies I  have.  I  deny  them  for  countrymen.  They 
are  Irifh.      It  is  true  that  Ireland  belongs  to  the 
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crown  of  England ;  but  thefe  people  have  deferted 
from  our  army,  and  are  enemies  to  my  religion, 
king,  and  country,  and  the  worft  that  an  Englifh.  Pro- 
tectant can  have  abroad.  1  wonder,  my  lord,  that  there 
is  never  a  merchant,  or  a  man  of  any  good  repute, 
that  has  declared  any  thing  againft  me.  Inq.  Hold 
your  tongue.  Do  you  think  that  I  will  believe  all 
you  fay  ?  To  be  fure,  you  have  been  a  very  wicked 
man,  by  what  is  mentioned  here  •,  and  you  deny  a 
great  many  things,  and  are  fo  malicious,  that  you 
give  what  turn  you  pleafe  to  things.  I  have  heard 
of  you  four  years  ago.  You  are  a  fly  man.  But  we 
have  tortures  to  make  people  fpeak  the  truth,  if  they 
do  not.  Mart.  My  lord,  you  may  do  what  you 
pleafe  with  me*  I  cannot  help  myfelf.  Your  lord- 
ihip  knows  that  I  have  declared  the  truth.  Inq.  You 
Ihall  have  a  lawyer  to  defend  your  caule  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  very  bad.  [The  lawyer  is  called  in ;  my 
lord  tells  him  that  I  am  a  ftrong  heretic  •,  that  he 
has  examined  me-,  that  I  deny  a  great  many  things 
of  which  I  am  accufedi  He  bids  him  write  to  Ma- 
laga, to  know  what  they  fay  of  me :  tells  him  that 
my  cafe  is  very  bad,  but  might  be  remedied;  but  I 
would  not.]  Goj  you  are  guilty.  You  may  repent 
of  what  you  have  faid,  if  you  do  not  take  care.  Sign 
thefe  papers,  which  is  what  you  confefs.  [The 
lawyer  faid  yea,  and  nay,  to  what  my  lord  faid,  and 
fpoke  not  a  word  to  me,  nor  I  to  him  -3  fo  I  went 
away  to  my  dungeon  i 

Don  Fernando  had  oftentimes  told  me^  that  if  I 
would  go  to  audience,  I  might,  if  I  defired  in  Find- 
ing that  I  was  a  fortnight  without  being  called,  I  told 
•trim,  that  I  defired  audience ;  which  was  granted  me 
two  or  three  days  afterwards.  Coming  into  the  room, 
my  Lord  begun  thus. 

Inq.  Well,  Ifaac,  What  have  you  to  fay  in  your 
defence  ?  You  have  demanded  audience.     Mart.  My 
lord,  I  have  nothing  to  fay,  but  what  I  have  faid  al- 
ready.    I  come  to  beg  the  favour  of  your  lordfhip  to 
4.  a  #  di (patch 
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difpatch  me.     I  believe  you  have  done  examining  of 
me.     I  remember,  that  they  defired  your  lordlhip  to 
chaitile  me  in  body  and  wealth.     I  believe  that  my 
body  has  been  chaftifed  enough,  in  fuffering  what  I 
have  luffered  \   and  to  be  locked  np  in  a  dark  dun- 
geon, by  myfelf,  where  I  am  ufed  worfe  than  a  dog. 
As  for  what  wealth  God  has  given  me,  your  lord- 
lhip is  welcome  to  it.     If  I  am  fuch  a  bad  man,  as 
people  report,  fetter  me,  and  fend  me,  v/ith  my  fa- 
mily, aboard  any  ihip ;  let  her  be  bound  where  lhe 
will,  God  will  provide  for  us.     Inq.  Hold,  hold,  Ifaac, 
things  are  not  done  fo  foon  as  you  think  for.     You 
have  broken  the  articles  of  peace,  by  your  own  con- 
teflion.     Mart.  JViy  lord,  I  am  very  forry  if  I  have. 
I  defire  your  lordmip  would  fhew  them  to  me ;  that 
I  may  know  in  what  I  am  guilty.    Inq.  I  have  them. 
You  (hall  fee  them  another  time.     There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  faid  in  your  affair.     Have  you  any  thing 
el-fe  to  fay  ?     Mart.  No,  My  lord,  I  defire  to  be 
tried  by  them.      You  was  pleafed  to  tell  me,   that 
you  would  quickly  difpatch  me.     Inq.  Go,  go  to 
your  dungeon,  and  think  upon  what  you  have  done. 
When  1  came  to  my  dungeon,  I  was  refolved  to  afk 
for  no  more  audience  ;  and  wondered  that  fuch  a  man, 
who  fits   upon  a  throne  betwixt  two  crucifixes,    at- 
tributing to  himfelf  holinefs  and  infallibility,  fhould 
tell  me   fo   many  lies ;   and    found   that  there  was 
no  way  of  redemption,   but  by  praying  to  God,  to 
give  me  fcrength  to  overcome  the  miieries  that  I  was 
in,    and  in  his  mercy,    to  deliver    me   from  their 
hand  Si 

Some  days  after,  Don  Jofeph  Equarez,  the  third 
inquifitor,  came  with  a  fecretary  to  my  dungeon,  and 
thus  he  begun. 

Inq.  How  do  you  do,  Iiaac  ?  Have  you  any  thing 
to  fay  in  your  defence  ?  Can  I  ferve  you  in  any  thing  ? 
Tell  me.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  have  nothing  to  fay, 
but  what  I  have  faid  already.  I  think  it  is  very  hard 
to  be  kept  here  fo  Jong.     Inq.  Hark  ye,  you  think, 
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you  Englifhmen,  that  we  aim  at  your  wealth ;  but 
you  are  miftaken  :  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  You  have 
confefled,  that  you  did  not  pull  your  hat  off  at  our 
images.  You  ought  to  do  it,  living  in  thefe  Chrii- 
tian  countries,  whether  you  believe  in  them  or  no ; 
for  it  fnews  ill  examples,  if  you  do  not.  Mart.  My 
lord,  we  Proteftants  never  do  fuch  things;  it  is 
againft  our  religion  and  againft  our  confeience  fo  to 
do.  Inq.  You  mult  all  do  it  in  this  country,  and  it 
k  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  done.  See  if  I  can  ferve 
you  in  any  thing?  Mart. .If  your  lordlhip  would 
be  pieafed  to  get  me  out  of  this  mifery,  I  mould  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  Inq.  There  is  time  for 
all  things.  You  have  been  brought  up  in  herefy  ; 
you  are  here  for  the  good  of  your  foul ;  you  muit 
enlighten  yourfelf  in  the  true- faith.  I  will  do  you 
all  the  fervice  I  can.  Have  you  any  thing. elfe  to 
fay  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  I  hope  to  be  faved  in  the 
faith  that  I  am  in.  Inq.  Well,  think  upon  what  I 
have  faid  to  you..    Fare  you  well. 

Description  of  the  Inquisition  of  GRANADA* 

In  my  difmal  folitude,  having  no  comfort  of  the 
world  but  to  fee  Don  Fernando  and  Don  Baltazar, 
when  they  came  to  light  my  lamp  mornings  and 
nights,  I  ftudied,  as  much  as  I  could,  to  get  into 
their  favour,  that  I  might  have  fome  fmall  comfort 
in  fpeaking  to  them.  They  were  both  pretty  civil 
in  their  way ;  but  eipecially  Don  Fernando,  who 
told  me,  he  had  been  a  paffenger  aboard  an  Engiifh 
fhip,  and  the  captain  was  very  civil  to  him  ;  and  that 
he  loved  the  Engiifh  very  well ;  that  he  would  do 
me  all  the  fervice  that  he  could  •,  bidding  me  to  take 
patience  •,  that  he  believed  my  cafe  was  not  mortal  -, 
and  he  believed,  that  if  I  would  change  my  religion, 
I  mould  Icon  be  at  liberty:  that  he  thought  I  was 
wife  enough  to  fee  what  I  was  there  for ;  that  the 
holy  Inquifltion  had  a  mind  to  make  me  a  good 
A  a  3  Chrift'ian. 
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Chriflian.  I  told  him,  that  I  thought  their  lordfhipS" 
aimed  at  that  j  but  it  was  a  thing  that  I  could  not 
do  •,  that  it  was  againft  my  confcience  \  and  I  defired 
him  to  let  me  have  as  much  of  his  converfation  as 
he  could.  He  told  me,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
talk  to  the  prifoners,  but  would  come  now  and  then 
to  talk  a  little  to  me  •,  which  he  did  fometimes,  open- 
ing the  clofe  door,  and  through  the  grated  one,  we 
ufed  to  talk  together  for  two  or  three  minutes  •,  which 
was  a  great  deal  of  fatisfaction  to  me  in  my  difmal 
folitude.  I  aimed  to  learn  of  him  what  I  could,  re- 
lating to  the  fecrets  of  the  Inquifition.  But  as  they 
are  fworn  to  keep  fecret  the  ways  they  have,  I  could 
get  but  little  out  of  him. 

The  Inquifition  is  like  a  palace,  till  you  open  the 
doors  of  the  dungeons ;  and  then  it  looks  very  dis- 
mal. It  is  built  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  con- 
vent, with  galleries  all  round  it.  There  are  dungeons 
on  the  ground  floor,  up  one  pair  of  flairs,  and  up 
two  pair  of  ftairs,  all  in  the  fame  nature.  They  are 
about  fifteen  foot  long,  and  ten  in  breadth  ;  two  doors 
to  each  dungeon,  well  bolted,  and  well  locked  ;  light 
enough  to  fee  to  read,  in  fome  parts  where  the  light 
gives.  There  are  three  lords  Inquifitors;  but  there 
is  but  one  that  examines  at  an  audience.  They  have 
their  apartments  in  the  Inquifition.  There  are  five 
fecretaries,  two  gaol-keepers,  which  receive  falary 
from  the  king.  The  king  names  the  Inquifitors, 
and  the  pope  confirms  them.  Don  Baltazar,  the 
under-gaol-keeper,  told  me,  there  were  about  a  hun- 
dred dungeons  ,  and  each  perfon  is  in  one  by  him- 
felf.  The  prifoners  are  let  out  but  one  at  a  time, 
to  fetch  their  allowance,  or  to  throw  out  their  dirt, 
which  is  twice  a  week  each,  and  then  they  are  locked 
up.  Every  prifoner  is  allowed  five  pence  halfpenny 
a  day,  Englifh  coin,  for  all  neceffaries.  The  gaol- 
keeper  comes  and  afks  you  twice  a  week,  what  you 
will  have  to  eat  or  to  drink,  as  far  as  it  would  go.  I 
was  allowed  between  four  and  five  pound  of  bread 
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.a  week ;  two  pound  and  a  quarter  of  meat,  which  I 
*jfed  to  make  fix  boilings  of;  and  on  a  Friday, 
boiled  fome  bread  with  a  little  oil  and  greens  toge- 
ther for  my  dinner.  I  was  bell  provided  with  wine ; 
for  I  had  about  fix  pints  of  our  meafu-re  per  week. 
Greens  I  had  plenty  to  put  in  my  pot.  I  had  at 
breakfaft  a  piece  of  bread,  as  big  as  a  couple  of  eggs, 
a,  glafs  of  wine  and  a  glafs  of  water  mixed  together, 
and  at  fupper  the  fame;  but  at  dinner  I  had  always 
my  fix  ounces  of  meat  (except  Fridays)  and  a  great 
deal  of  greens  boiled  along  with  it ;  fo  that  my  belly 
was  pretty  full  at  dinner.  The  firft  day  my  meat 
was  fweet ;  but  the  fecond  it  fmelt,  and  the  third 
it  flunk,  and  was  green  in  fummer-time  :  but  I  ufed 
to  eat  it,  having  nothing  elfe.  At  firft  I  thought  it 
yery  hard  to  be  reduced  to  fuch  an  allowance,  hav- 
ing lived  in  plenty ;  but  fometime  after  1  was  ufed 
to  it;  but  grew  very  lean,  though,  I  thank  God,  I 
enjoyed  my  health  almoft  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

The  Inquifitors  are  refpected  by  every  body  ;  but 
more  for  fear  than  for  love.  They  all  keep  their 
.coaches.  I  aiked  Don  Fernando  one  day,  if  the  pri- 
foners  were  kept  long  there ;  for  I  had  heard  that 
they  were  kept  fometimes  ten  years;  to  which  he 
anfwered,  ten  is  nothing,  for  fometimes  they  are  kept 
twenty  and  thirty  years,  and  fometimes  three  or  four 
>before  they  ,are  examined.  Hearing  thefe  words  I 
Was  troubled  very  much,  fo  that  I  was  afraid  to  afk 
him  any  thing  elfe  at  that  time.  The  prifoners  are 
allowed  earthen  plates,  and  pipkins,  and  an  earthen 
Hove  to  light  fire  in ;  pitchers  to  hold  water,  three 
•bafkets  to  put  their  bread  and  necefTaries  in,  a  wooden 
fpoon,  a  broom;  and  a  bafon  to  do  what  one  has  oc- 
cafion  in.  There  are  no  ihelves  nor  tables  allowed, 
•nor  any  thing  to  fit  upon  but  fome  boards,  that  are 
fattened  in  the  wall  which  your  bed  is  upon.  You 
are  allowed  no  knife  nor  fork  ;  fo  that  they  are  ob- 
liged to  part  their  meat  with  their  teeth  ,and  ringers 
as  well  as  they  can.  I  had  heard,  many  years  be- 
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fore  I  was  taken  up,  that  they  gave  meat  without 
bones  to  the  prifoners  that  were  in  the  Inquifition  i 
but  to  my  forrow,  when  I  came  there,  I  found  the 
contrary :  for  fometimes  out  of  fix  ounces,  I  believe, 
I  had  but  three  or  four  of  meat.  The  prifoners  are 
not  allowed  books,  pen,  ink,  nor  paper;  and  if  they 
are  there  ever  fo  many  years,  they  can  never  hear 
from  their  family  or  relations.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  hear  fermons,  or  mal's,  nor  to  take  the  facrament y 
and  if  they  pray,  it  muft  be  fo  foftly  that  no  body 
can  hear  them,  upon  pain  of  being  chaftifed, 

I  was  one  day  finging  to  myfelf  very  foftly,  think- 
ing no  body  heard  me,  the  fixth  pfalm,  which  was 
very  a  prcpos  for  the  condition  I  was  in  ;  but  Don 
Fernando  came  and  threatened  me,  and  bid  me  hold 
my  tongue.  I  afked  his  pardon,  and  I  found  it  out 
afterwards,  that  they  walked  foftly,  to  hear  if  the 
prifoners  made  any  noife,  or  fpoke  one  to  another. 
They  are  fo  fecret  in  their  ways,  that  feveral  friends 
and  relations  may  be  in  the  fame  Inquifition,  and  not 
know  of  it. 

If  a  perfon  dies  there,  he  is  buried  without  any  ce- 
remony :  but  he  is  allowed  to  confefs  to  a  priefl  be- 
fore he  dies.  If  after  he  is  dead  he  is  found  guilty, 
his  bones  are  brought  in  a  box  to  be  burnt,  when  the 
Jluio  da  Ft  is  celebrated,  when  they  deliver  people 
out  of  the  Inquifition,  to  receive  the  punifhment  to 
which  they  have  been  condemned.  The  prifoners 
are  not  to  know  their  accufers,  nor  what  they  are  ac- 
cufed  of -,  they  mull  guefs  it,  and  accufe  themfclves  : 
and  if  they  do  not,  they  torture  them  to  make  them 
confefs ;  and  by  thefe  violences  many  are  made  to 
confefs  things  that  they  were  never  guilty  of,  in  or- 
der to  conriicate  what  they  are  worth  in  the  world, 
which  they  take  care  to  have  in  their  own  hands ; 
for  when  they  feize  a  perfon,  they  feize  all  that  he 
has.  His  family  may  ftarve,  they  do  not  mind  that. 
And  if  the  perfon  mould  complain,  after  they  have 
made  him  take  the  oath  to  keep  the  fecret,  and  not 
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to  difcover  what  has  been  done  to  him  during  the 
time  he  was  in  the  Inquifition,  if  they  find  it  out, 
and  retake  him,  he  is  burnt,  or  fent  to  the  gallies, 
without  remiflion  •,  for  having  complained  againft 
the  Inquifition,  after  he  had  confeffed  he  was  guilty: 
fo  that  people,  to  fave  their  lives,  very  often  confefs 
what  they  are  not  guilty  of;  and  when  they  have  got 
out  of  their  hands,  though  they  have  fuffered  the  tor- 
ture, and  loft  what  they  had,  are  obliged  to  fay,  that 
the  holy  inquifition  is  juft,  for  fear  of  being  retaken. 
Thus  it  happens  very  often,  that  people  are  accufed 
of  being  Jews  who  were  very  good  Chriftians ;  and, 
by  being  tortured,  confefs  they  are  Jews,  though  they 
never  were  ;  and  by  confeiTing,  they  fave  their  lives, 
though  they  lofe  what  they  are  worth  in  the  world. 
Others  rather  chufe  to  fuffer  death.  There  have 
been  frequent  inftances  of  perfons,  who  have  de- 
clared at  the  place  of  execution,  that  they  died  Chrif- 
tians,  and  never  were  Jews  ;  and  hoped  that  Chrift 
would  have  mercy  on  them  ;  for  they  chofe  rather 
to  die  than  to  deny  the  Chriftian  faith.  But  when 
any  perfon  dies  in  the  Roman  faith,  he  has  the 
benefit  of  being  ftrangled,  before  he  is  put  in  the 
flames. 

I  could  recollect  a  great  many  fuch  examples, 
which  I  have  heard  from  Roman  Catholics  them- 
felves,  who  complain  of  that  way  of  juftice,  but 
durft  not  fpeak  it  publicly  for  fear  of  being  taken 
up.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  not  fuch  a  court  in 
the  world,  nor  any  that  takes  fuch  titles  as  they  do ; 
for  they  call  themfelves  the  Holy  Tribunal  of  the 
Inquifition,  the  Holy  Houfe,  the  Holy  Office,  and 
do  what  they  pleafe  under  the  name  of  juftice;  and 
people  are  obliged  to  fpeak  well  of  it,  and  to  fay  that 
they  are  infallible,  though  a  great  many  in  their  hearts 
believe  the  contrary,  and  know,  by  woeful  experi- 
ence, that  their  families  and  themfelves  have  been 
ruined  by  them,  but  durft  not  complain :  for  there 
are  fo  many  familiars  belonging  to  them,  that  give 
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them  an  account  of  what  they  hear  fay,  that  people 
are  forced  to  keep  filence. 

The  word  familiar  means  properly  a  fpy  or  in- 
former, who  gives  an  account  to  the  Inquifition  of 
what  they  hear  and  what  they  fee.  It  is  a  place  of  ho- 
nour, but  of  little  benefit  j  except  in  one  thing,  that 
is,  if  they  owe  money,  no  body  dares  to  touch  theiTh 
There  are  of  all  forts  of  them,  from  a  duke  to  a 
tradefman,  and  when  the  Inquifition  has  a  mind  to 
take  up  any  body,  they  give  them  orders  to  do  it, 
and  they  can  command  who  they  pleafe  to  affift  them  j 
for  no  body  dares  refufe,  upon  pain  of  being  taken 
up  themfelves ;  fo  great  is  the  power  of  the  Inqui- 
fition. 

I  afked  Don  Fernando  one  day,  how  many  fa- 
miliars he  thought  might  belong  to  the  Inquifition  of 
Granada .?  He  told  me,  he  could  not  very  well  tell, 
but  he  believed  there  might  be  about  a  thoufand  in 
all,  befide  commiflioners  and  fecretaries,  which  are 
in  lefs  number,  but  fpread  all  over  the  country,  as 
well  as  familiars. 

There  are  feveral  Inquifitions  in  Spain  •,  but  the 
chief  is  at  Madrid,  and  by  what  I  could  learn  by 
Don  Fernando,  they  all  give  an  account,  in  fome 
meafure,  of  what  they  doj  to  the  Inquifition  of  Ma- 
drid. I  aiked  Don  Fernando  another  time,  whether 
they  put  people  of  quality  in  the  Inquifition  ?  He 
told  me,  that  the  King  was  fubjecl:  to  it,  and  that 
the  Inquifition  wa§  above  him,  and  that  there  was  a 
"bifhop  in  a  little  while  ago.  I  afked  him  for  what  ? 
He  told  me,  that  he  had  committed  fome  errors  in 
the  holy  faith.  I  was  allowed  a  lawyer  to  defend  my 
caufe  •,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  fpeak  to  me,  nor 
I  to  him. 

The  holy  tribunal,  as  they  call  it,  is  almofl  as  large 
as  our  houfe  of  parliament,  where  the  lords  fit,  very 
finely  adorned  with  pictures.  There  is  alfo  a  fine  al- 
tar :  the  throne  is  garnifhed  with  red  velvet.  There 
are  three  very  fine  armed  chairs  where  the  Inquifitors 
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fit-,  behind  them  there  is  a  large  crucifix,  embroid- 
ered with  gold  -,  at  the  right-hand  of  it  is  the  triple 
crown,  and  the  crofs  keys  under  it ;  and  at  the  left- 
hand  a  naked  fword,  and  the  king's  arms  under  it, 
all  finely  embroidered  upon  red  velvet,  with  gold  and 
filver.  The  table  is  alfo  covered  with  red  velvet, 
with  a  crucifix  upon  it,  about  two  foot  high,  of  gold 
or  filver  gilded :  the  fecretary  fits  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  and  the  prifoner  fronting  the  two  crucifixes,  and 
my  lord.  There  is  a  large  filver  ftandifh,  and  fome 
filver  bells  upon  the  table,  to  call  the  fecretaries  or 
the  gaol-keepers  •,  for  there  rauft  no  voices  be  heard. 
After  I  had  been  there  about  thirteen  weeks,  I  was 
called  to  audience  again,  which  rejoiced  me  very 
much,  thinking  that  now  I  fhould  know  my  doom. 
When  I  came  into  the  room,  my  lord  begun  thus. 

Inq.  Well,  Ifaac,  have  you  thought  of  any  thing 
elfe  in  your  affair,  befide  what  you  have  already  de- 
clared ?  Mart.  No,  my  lord,  I  have  nothing  to  fay, 
unlefs  I  repeat  what  I  have  faid  already  •,  I  believe  it 
will  fignify  nothing.  Inq.  Here  are  feveral  more  ac- 
cufations  come  againft  you,  that  you  muft  anfwer  to. 
Mart.  It  is  yery  well,  my  lord.  I  will  anfwer  to 
them  as  well  as  I  can.  [He  reads  them  over,  and 
I  believe  there  were  as  many  again  as  before ;  fome 
J  have'  fet  down  here  that  I  remember.]  Inq.  Well, 
Ifaac,  what  have  you  to  fay  now  ?  Mart.  My  lord, 
this  is  the  fame  thing  over  again,  only  the  accufations 
are  fomething  altered  and  mifplaced.  I  can  quickly 
anfwer  to  them ;  and  as  for  thofe  that  are  added  to 
them,  they  are  almoft  all  falfe,  and  the  devil  has  in- 
vented them.  Inq.  Hold,  Ifaac,  you  talk  ftrangely« 
Mart.  My  lord,  I  fpeak  the  truth.  Your  lordfhip 
was  pleafed  to  tell  me,  at  my  firft  coming,  that  you 
would  difpatch  me  very  foon.  I  have  been  here 
above  three  months,  and  am  no  likelier  to  get  out 
than  the  firft  day.  Inq.  Hold,  hold ;  do  you  think 
that  juilice  is  done  here,  as  in  your  country,  at  ran- 
dom, and  I  don't  know  hew  ?  Here  things  are  well 
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examined,  and  juftice  is  done  as  it  ought  to  be  done; 
Mart.  My  lord,  I  believe  we  have  good  juftice  done 
in  England ;  but  I  beg  your  lordfhip's  pardon,  I  do 
not  underftand  this  way  of  juftice.  Inq.  I  believe 
you  do  not.  It  is  no  matter.  Remember  that  you 
are  upon  your  oath,  and  anfwer  to  thefe  articles. 
Mart.  Muft  I  anfwer  to  them  that  I  have  anfwered 
already  ?  Inq.  Yes,  you  muft  ;  and  take  care  what 
you  fay.  Mart.  It  is  very  well,  my  lord.  [I  quickly 
ran  over  them,  and  then  he  began  with  the  frefh 
ones.] 

1 7th  Ace.  That  I  hindered  my  family  from  be- 
ing brought  up  in  the  Chriftian  faith  -,  and  that  if  it 
was  not  for  me,  they  would  be  all  Romans,  and- it 
is  againft  the  laws  of  the  country  to  hinder  them. 

Mart,  My  lord,  it  is  falfe  that  my  family  had  any 
inclination  to  be  Romans  •,  neither  can  any  laws  ob- 
lige them  to  be  fo,  or  hinder  me  from  bringing  them 
up  in  my  religion.  Your  lordihip,  rive  weeks  ago, 
told  me,  that  you  would  fhew  me  the  articles  of  peace, 
and  that  I  had  broke  them  j  pray  let  me  fee  them, 
my  lord.  Inq.  You  Ihall  fee  them  another  time.  Anf- 
wer to  thefe  articles.  Mart.  My  lord,  all  my  family 
are  as  I  am.  I  could  never  perceive  that  they  had 
a  mind  to  change  their  religion.  Inq.  What!  Do 
you  deny  thjs  Accufation  ?  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  I 
do.     It  is  all  falfe. 

1 8th  Ace.  That  I  ufed  tolhut  my  window-fhutters 
when  the  prcceffion  went  by,  to  hinder  my  children 
from  kneeling  down;  and  ufed  to  beat  them,  if  they 
ihewed  any  inclination  to  be  Roman  Catholics. 

Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  tcue  that  I  have  ihut  my 
fhutters  fcveral  times  ;  for  fometimes  I  have  had  cap- 
tains of  fhips  in  my  houfe,  that  would  not  pull  their 
hats  off  when  they  faw  them.  As  for  my  children, 
they  went  to  the  window  generally  to  laugh,  and  I 
oftentimes  bid  them  not  to  fhew  themfelves  when 
they  went  by,  that  no  fcandal  might  be  given.  And 
if  I  had  beat  them,  as  it  is   laid,  I  believe  that  I 
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have  the  liberty  to  do  it,  if  I  pleafe.  Inq.  No,  you 
have  not,  in  fome  cafes.  How  old  are  your  chil- 
dren ?  Mart.  One  is  fifteen,  the  other  is  eight, 
and  the  other  is  five  years  of  age.  Inq.  They  are  of 
age  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Chriftian  faith.  Mart.  I 
hope  they  are,  my  lord  ;  but  as  for  the  two  youngefh, 
they  can  be  brought  up  to  any  religion.  Inq.  Your 
daughter,  and  your  fon  Abraham,  are  of  age ;  and 
you  are  but  their  father-in-law.  They  may  be 
brought  up  in  the  Chriftian  faith.  You  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  hope  that  they 
are  Chriftians,  and  I  look  upon  them  as  if  they  were 
my  own  children.  Inq.  So  that  you  would  have 
them  brought  up  in  your  religion  ?  Mart.  Yes,  my 
lord. 

19th  Ace.  That  my  daughter  being  of  age,  had 
often  faid  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  {he  would  be 
a  Roman  Catholic  ;  but  (he  was  afraid  that  I  mould 
beat  her  if  1  knew  of  it  •,  and  that  I  had  oftentimes 
beat  her  upon  that  account. 

Mart.  My  lord,  I  have  nothing  to  anfwer  to  fuch 
lies.  It  is  as  falfe  as  the  devil  is  falfe.  Inq.  What! 
Have  you  nothing  to  fay,  Ifaac,  to  this  article  ? 
Mart.  No,  my  lord,  I  never  knew  my  daughter  in- 
clinable to  be  a  Roman  ;  and  I  never  did  beat,  her 
upon  that  account  •,  it  is  all  falfe  ;  and  you  may  or- 
der your  fecretary  to  write  down  what  you  pleale. 

20th  Ace.  That  in  Lent,  and  other  faft-days,  I 
caufed  my  family  to  eat  meat,  and  forbid  them  to 
keep  any  faft-days  that  were  appointed  by  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  beat  them  if  they  did. 

Mart.  My  lord,  thofe  are  poor  accufations,  and 
they  are  all  falfe.  I  thank  God,  my  table  afforded 
flefh  and  fifh  all  the  year  round :  I  never  t*<uubled 
my  head  to  fee  what  the  fervants  ufed  to  eat  •,  and  as 
for  my  wife  and  children,  we  eat  meat  all  the  year, 
without  fcruple  of  confeience,  your  lordfhip  knows 
that.  Inq.  You  EngliCh  mind  nothing  but  eating 
and-  drinking,  and  living  at  your  eafe2  without  doing 

any 
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any  penance.  JV&rt.  My  lord,  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
we  have  fouls  to  be  faved  as  well  as  other  nations., 
We  are  born  in  a  plentiful  country ;  and,  I  believe, 
we  live  as  well  as  any  nation,  and  ferve  God  as  well. 
Inq,  Your  country  was  a  good  country  formerly  ;  it 
produced  a  great  many  faints  :  but  now  it  produces 
no  fuch  thing.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  believe,  there  are 
no  faints  now;  but  I  am  perfuaded  it  produces  as 
many  good  men  as  ever  it  did.  Inq.  Hold  your 
tongue.  You  are  all  loll  men.  You  are  fallen  from 
the  holy  church,  and  there  is  no  falvation  for  you  if 
you  do  not  come  into  it  again. 

2 ill  Ace.  That  my  children  had  often  been  at 
mafs,  and  at  prayers,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
would  do  it  every  day  if  I  would  let  them ;  but  I 
beat  them,  and  hindered  them  from  being  Chrif- 
tians,  and  was  theoccafion  ofloling  of  their  fouls. 

Mart.  My  lord,  I  never  knew  my  children  go  to 
•mafs,  nor  prayers,  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  ever 
beat  them  upon  that  account.  I  hope  God  will  fave 
their  fouls  in  the  religion  they  are  brought  up  in, 
though  the  church  of  Rome  condemns  them  ;  and 
the  accufation  is  falfe.  Inq.  Why  !  you  deny  every 
thing  almoft.  Mart.  I  deny  nothing  but  what  is 
falfe,  my  lord.  Inq.  Well,  but  you  may  forget, 
Ifaac.  Mart.  No,  my  lord,  I  have  nothing  elfe  to 
think  of;  and  I  do  think  thatthefe  are  very  infigni 
ficant  articles  to  allege  againft  me,  if  they  were  as 
they  fay ;  but  they  are  falfe,  and  I  believe,  they 
are  fcandalous  people  that  have  invented  them* 
Inq.  Hold  your  tongue.  How  durfl  you  fpeak  fo  ? 
Mart.  It  is  very  well,  my  Lord.  Let  your  fecretary 
write  down  any  thing,  what  you  pleafe ;  it  is  all  falfe. 

2 2d  Ace.  That  living  at  Lifbon,  I  had  feveral 
-difputes  about  religion.  That  I  hid  myfelf  for  fear 
of  being  taken  up  by  the  Inquifition,   as  being  a 

Jew. Come  anfwer,  What  have  you  to  fay  to 

this  article  ?  It  is  of  confequence. 

Mart. 
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Mart.  My  lord,   let  your  fecretary  write   down 
what  you  pleafe  ;    I  have  nothing  to  anfwer  to  fuch 
fcandalous  reports.     God  knows  that  I  am  no  Jew, 
and  your  lordlhip  knows  it  very  well.     The  devil 
has  invented  this  to  frighten  me;    but  God,  that 
knows   every    thing,    will  revenge  my  caufe.     Inq. 
Well,  but  Ifaac,  you  fee  what  they  write  againft  you, 
and  all  your  family's  names  are  antient,  and  of  the 
Mofaical  law.     Mart.  My  lord,  you  have  oftentimes 
reflected  upon  my  name  being  Ifaac,  and  my  fon's1 
name  being  Abraham  •,  but  you  do  not  talk  of  a  child 
that  I  buried  at  Malaga,  whofe  name  was  Peter,  and 
one  that  I  have,  whofe  name  is  Bernard  ;    they  are 
faints  names.     Inq.  Thofe  are   all  Christian  names. 
Mart.  And  fo  are  the  others,  my  lord.     We  do  not 
mind  whether  we  give  our  children  names  out  of  the 
Old  or  New  Teftament.      Befide,  my  lord,   neither 
Abraham,  nor  Ifaac,  nor  Jacob,  were  Jews.     Inq.  Yes, 
they  were  Jews.    Sure  you  are  miilaken.  Mart.  I  beg 
your  lordfhip's  pardon,  I  am  not  miilaken.  Inq.  What 
were  they  then  ?    Let  us  hear.    Mart.    My  lord, 
they  were  Hebrews ;  they  lived  under  the  law  of  na- 
ture, as  God  infpired  and  fpoke  to  them;  but  were 
dead  many  hundred  years  before  God  had  given  his 
laws  to  Mofes.     Inq.  Hold  your  tongue.     Methinks 
you  underltand  fomething   of    the    Mofaical   Jaws. 
Mart.  My  lord,  thank  God,  I  underftand  fame  of  the 
Old  and  fome  of  the  New  Law  ;  but  not  fo  much  as  I 
mould.     We  have  always  the  Old  and  the  New  Tef- 
tament in  our  families  ;  and  we  read  in  them,  to  in- 
ihucl:  us  in  our  religion.     Inq.  Hold  your  tongue ; 
you  give  a  wrong  fenfe  to  fcripture.     Your  knowing, 
fo   much  has  brought  you  here.     You  had  better 
know  lefs,  and  believe  the  true  faith.     Mart.  My 
lord,  I  hope  to  be  faved  in  what  I  believe :  and  if  at 
Lifbon  I  was  difputing  of  religion,  it  was  not   de- 
fending the  laws  of  Mofes;    for  feveral  Jews  were 
burnt,  whilft-  I  was  there.     Therefore,  my  lord,,  it 

proves 
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proves  that  the  accufation  is  falfe,  and  that  I  would 
not  run  fuch  hazards. 

23d  Ace.  That  1  bred  fchifms  among  the  people, 
perfuading  them  to  turn  heretics,  and  to  leave  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  out  of  which  no  man  can  be  faved. 

Mart.  I  with  your  Lordfhip,  or  any  body  elfe, 
would  tell  me  who  I  periuaded  to  change  their  reli- 
gion. You  may  accufe  me  of  any  thing :  hell  can- 
not  invent  greater  lies.  I  cannot  think,  my  lord, 
who  could  have  fent  fuch  accufations  againfb  me. 
When  I  talked  of  religion,  it  was  generally  with 
clergymen,  and  not  with  common  people  ;  for  I  knew 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  talk  of  religion,  and 
they  are  not  capable  of  it,  and  know  but  little  of  the 
matter.  Inq.  They  know  enough  •,  it  is  believing 
that  laves  us,  and  you  will  not  believe,  but  deny  al- 
moft  every  article.     Hold  your  tongue. 

24th  Ace.  That  my  name  being  Ifaac,  and  my  fon's 
name  Abraham,  I  mult  be  a  Jew,  or  related  to  Jews. 

Mart.  My  lord,  I  have  fumciently  anfwered  upon 
this  matter;  this  is  nothing  but  repetitions.  The 
Roman  Catholics  which  are  in  Holland  and  Flanders, 
do  not  much  mind  whether  their  children  have  names 
out  of  the  Old,  or  out  of  the  New  Teflament.  And 
I  know  a  man  at  Malaga,  who  is  a  Flanderkin,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic,  whofe  name  is  Jacob.  As  for  my 
parents,  I  never  knew  any  of  them  Jews ;  let  your 
fecretary  write  what  you  pleafe. 

25th  Ace.  That  I  had  offered  to  difpofe  of  my 
houfe,  and  to  retire  for  fear  of  being  taken  up  by  the 
Inquifition. 

Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  true,  that  I  offered  to  dif- 
pofe of  my  houfe  ;  but  not  for  fear  of  the  Inquifition  : 
for  I  never  thought  that  they  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  Engliih  Proteftants.  If  I  had  been  afraid  of 
it,  1  would  not  have  come  to  live  in  this  country.  I 
had  opportunities  enough  to  go  aboard  of  Englifh 
fhips,  and  retire,  if  I  had  been  afraid.     Inq.  What, 

then 
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•then  yon  thought  the  Inquifition  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Englifh  Proteftants  ?  You  are  miftaken.  Mart.  My 
lord,  I  fee  I  am,  to  my  forrow.  Inq.  What  did 
yon  defign  to  do,  after  that  you  had  difpofed  of  your 
houfe  ?  Mart,  My  lord,  to  go  to  my  own  country; 
for  I  was  tired  of  living  abroad,  efpecially  at  Malaga, 
•where  I  could  have  no  reft,  but  was  daily  affronted  on 
account  of  my  religion.  Inq.  You  have  a  tongue, 
that  you  made  ufe  of  to  defend  yourfe'lf.  Mart.  My 
lord,  I  could  not  always  bear  their  infolences  ;  but  I 
:find  they  have  accompiimed  their  defign.  Inq.  Well, 
hold  your  tongue,  you  may  help  yourfelf  ftill,  if  you  - 
will. 

26th  Ace.  That  you  was  always  making  game  of 
the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Well,  what 
have  you  to  fay  to  that  ? 

Mart.  My  lord,  1  do  not  deny,  that  being  in  com- 
pany with  fome  Roman  Catholics,  as  they  made  game 
of  my  religion,  I  made  game  of  theirs;  but  it  was  jok- 
ing, and  not  in  a  profane  way.  Inq.  Religion  ought 
not  to  be  mocked.  Mart.  It  is  very  true,  my  lord ; 
but  I  never  fcandalized  them,  as  they  did  me,  upon 
the  account  of  my  religion.  Inq.  Whafdid  they 
ufe  to  fay  to  you  ?  Let  us  hear  ?  Mart.  My  lord, 
you  know  that  the  church  of  Rome  does  not  allow  the 
heretics  (as  you  call  them)  to  be  faved.  In  oar 
faith,  we  have  charity  for  all  men  ;  we  condemn  no 
body.  I  have  oftentimes  been  told,  that  I  and  my1 
family  were  damned,  and  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
us  to  be  faved.  My  lord,  it  is  very  hard  to  hear 
fuch  words,  fa  often  as  I  have :  I  have  fometimes 
given  them  an  anfwer  that  they  did  not  like.;  for  I 
could  not  always  bear  what  they  faid.  I  hope  to  be 
faved,  through  Gad's  mercy,  as  well  as  they  do. 
Inq;.  So,  you  fay,  that  when  they  made  game  of  your 
religion,  you  made  game  of  theirs  ;  is  not  that  what 
you  fay  ?  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord.  Inq.  Well,  hold 
your  tongue  ;_  you  are  a  fly  man  ;  you  "give  what  turn 
you  pleafe  to' things,  and  deny  almoit  every  thing: 
Vol,  V;  B  b  '  you 
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you  will  repent  of  this,  if  you  do  not  take  care  $  we 
have  ways  to  make  people  confefs  when  they  will  not. 
Sign  thefe  papers,  which  are  the  articles  you  have  con- 
ferred, and  what  you  deny.  But  I  will  not  believe 
you.  I  have  heard  of  you  a  long  while  ago,  and  know 
now  that  you  are  a  cunning  pernicious  man  againft 
the  holy  catholic  faith.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  find  that 
all  my  defences  fignify  nothing.  You  have  often- 
times bid  me  defend  my  caufe,  and  when  I  would 
have  defended  it  more  than  I  have,  you  have  often 
bid  me  hold  my  tongue,  for  you  will  not  believe 
what  I  fay.  I  have  declared  the  truth  to  the  beft 
of  my  knowlege ;  do  with  me  v/hat  you  pleafe.  I 
hope  God  will  deliver  me  from  the  mifery  I  am  in. 
He  knows  that  I  have  confeffed  the  truth,  and  your 
iordfhip  knows  it  very  well  too.  Inq.  Hold  your 
tongue,  and  fay  no  more.  [In  comes  the  lawyer, 
and  fits  down.     My  lord  fpeaks.] 

Well,  feignor  lawyer,  I  have  examined  this  here- 
tic again ;  he  anfwers  much  as  he  did  before  :  but 
denies  almoft  ail  the  new  articles.  I  hope  you  writ 
to  Malaga,  that  there  might  be  an  exact  account 
taken  of  his  life  and  converfation  during  the  time  he 
lived  there.  Law.  Yes,  My.  lord,  I  did.  Inq.  He 
has  been  brought  up  in  herefy  ;  I  believe  we  (hall 
make  nothing  of  him  :  he  follows  the  fleps  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  who  are  burning  in  hell  fire,  with  abun- 
dance of  their  followers.  [The  fecretary  and  the 
lawyer  fpake  thus,  To  be  fure?  they  are  all  damned.'] 
Mart.  1  hope  they  are  not,  my  lords.  Inq.  Hold 
your  tongue,  they  are ;  and  every  body  that  does 
not  believe  in  the  holy  church  of  Rome.  Are  not 
you  forry  for  what  you  have  faid,  during  your  liv- 
ing at  Malaga  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  in  what  I  have 
faid  amiis,  I  am  forry  for  it.  Pray  tell  me,  my  lord, 
if  the  people  who  have  accufed  me  are  all  upon  their 
oath  ?  Inq.  Moil  of  them  are  ;  they  would  not  fay  a 
thing  that  is  not.  Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  very  well  •,  God 
is  juftj  and  he  will  be  even  with  them.    Inq.  Well, 

hold 
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hold,  your  tongue ;  you  beg  pardon  of  this  hoJy 
tribunal  for  what  you  are  guilty  of,  and  defire  to 
be  ufed  with  that  mercy  and  clemency  as  is  accuf- 
tomed  in  this  holy  office.  Is  not  that  what  you 
mean?  Marti  Yes,  my  lord,  what  you  pleafe.  He 
IhoOk  his  head,  and  faid  1  with  that  may  do  •,  get 
you  gone  to  your  dungeon. 

I  had  been  there  about  four  months,  arid  had  had 
fifteen  audiences  during  that  time.  Some  lafted  half 
an  hour,  fome  an  hour,  and  fome  above  two  hours, 
full  of  repetitions.  Sometimes  he  ufed  to  fpeak 
very  fmoothly  to  me,  and  fometimes  very  roughly, 
threatening  oftentimes  to  punifh  ine  %  and  always 
giving  me  to  underftand,  in  a  crafty  jefuitical  way 
of  fpeaking,  which  they  have,  that  if  1  Would  change 
my  religion,  I  might  eafily  get  out  of  my  troubles„ 
It  made  me  very  uneafy  to  fee  what  he  aimed  at ; 
but,  I  thank  God,  it  had  no  effect  upon  me  :  though, 
Imuft:  confefs,  that  the  flefh  being  weak,  and  he 
frightening  me,  together  with  the  mifery  I  was  in^ 
fometimes  drove  me  almoft  to  defpair,  fo  that  I 
was  in  fufpence,  whether  I  fhould  change  my  reli- 
gion or  no.  But  I  ftill  prayed  to  God  to  give  me 
itrengch  to  overcome  all  my  troubles,  and  to  go 
through  thole  pains  wherewith  I  was  threatened, 
without  renouncing  the  Proteltant  religion,  which, 
in  his  great  mercy,  he  had  enlightened  me  withal. 

Whitfun-eve,  I  was  fhaved  againft  my  will ;  for 
you  mull  be  fhaved  three  times  a  year,  whether  you 
will  or  no,  but  no  oftener.  Don  Fernando  gave  me 
a  piece  of  frankincenfe  to  put  in  the  fire  ;  bid  me 
clean  my  dungeon,  and  drefs  myfelf  very  clean,  to 
receive  a  vifit  from  the  lords  of  the  Inquifition,  who 
came  a  little  whilq  after.  There  were  two  of  them, 
and  a  fecretary.  The  head  lord,  who  had  examined 
me,  fpoke  to  me  thus. 

Inq,  Well,  Ifaac,  how   do  you  ?    You  look  very 

well  in  health.     Can  I  ferve  you  in  any  thing,  ten 

me  ?     Mart,  My  lord,  I  am,  I  thank  God,  well  in 

3  b  2  health  -f 
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health  ;  but  very  much  troubled  in  mind,  to  be  de- 
tained here  fo  long  from  my  family.     Your  lordfhip 
has  done  examining  of  me  ;    I  beg  you  would  dif- 
patch  me  out  of  this  mifery,  that  I  am  in.     hq.  I 
will  do  you  all  the  fervice  I  can  -,  but  you  mult  do 
what  you  can  id  ferve  yourfelf.     Mart.  My  lord,  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do;  I  would  do  any  thing  to 
get  out  of  this  mifery  :  I  am  almofl  in  defoair.    Your 
lordfhip  told  me,  that  I  mould  have  a  lawyer  to  de- 
fend my  caufe.      hq.  So  you  have  had  one,  Ifaac, 
did  you  not  fee  him  ?     Mart.   My  lord,  there  was  a 
man  that  you  called  a  lawyer  ;  but -he  never  fpoke  to- 
me,  nor  I  to  him.     If  all  your  lawyers  are  fo  quiet  in 
this  country,  they  are  the  quieten:  that  are  in  the 
world;  for  he  hardly   faid   any   thing,  but  yea,  and 
nay,  to  what  your  lordfhip.  faid.     Inq.  Hold,  Ifaac, 
the  lawyers  are  not  allowed  to  fpeak  here.     He  has 
writ  to  Malaga  for  you,  and.  has  done  what  mould  be 
done  in  your  cafe.     You  do  not  understand  this  way  ' 
of  juftice..    Mart.  Iris  very  true,.  I  do  not  under- 
ftand it  at  all.     [Thefecretary,  and  the  gaol-keeper, 
were  forced  to  go  out  of  the  dungeon,  to  laugh  $. 
and  the  two  lords  fmiled  to  hear  me  talk  as  I  did  :-. 
and  I  fci Tee  knew  how  to  keep  my  countenance,  to 
think  what  a  lawyer  I  had.  to  defend  my  caufe,  who 
was  not  allowed  to  fpeak  to  me,,  nor  I  to  him.. 

Ing.  Ifaac,  you  know  what  day  it  is  to-morrow. 
I  would  have  you  think  of  enlightening  yourfelf  in, 
the  holy  faith  •,  this  is  a  proper  time,  and  I  believe  it 
would  facilitate-  your  getting  your  liberty.  Mart,. 
My  lord,  if  I  had  no  light  of  divinity,,  or  religion, 
before  I  came  here,  I  could  get  none  where  I  airn. 
for  I  am  locked  up  without  feeing  any  body  to  fpeak 
to,  neither  have  1  any  books  to  read  to  initruct  me  -, 
1  have  hardly  day-light,  to  eat  what  little  vi&uals 
are  allowed  me. 

Don  PetroLeonor,  the  fe bond  Inquisitor,  ipeaks. 

Inj.  If  you  will,  you  ihail  have  a  Jefuk  to  en- 
lighten- 
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•lighten  you.     Mart.  You  may  fend  one  if  you  pleafe ; 
but  I  believe  it  will  fignify  nothing. 

Don  Joseph  Vileot,  the  Head  Inquisitor,  fpeaks, 

Inq.  No,  it  rriuft  come  from  himfelf.     It  fignifies 
mothing  to  fend  him  any  body.      Mart.  My  lord,  I 
hope  you  allow   that  the  holy  fcripture  is  perfect. 
Inq.  Yes,  I  do,  Ifaac.     Mart.  My  lord,  I  believe  in 
it,  and  believe  it  is  fufficient  to  fave  my  foul,  if  I 
believe  according  to  it.     Inq,  There  are  other  things 
that  you  mull  believe,  befi'de  fcripture  ;  that  are  re- 
vealed to  the  holy  church.    -Mart,  My  lord,  I  have 
been  brought  here  for  defending  my    religion  ;   if 
your  lordihip  would  give  me  leave  to  fpeak,  i  could, 
by  fcripture,  prove  to  you,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  be-  . 
iieve  in  it  •,  but!  durft  not.     Inq.  ¥,^11,  Ifaac,  hold 
your  tongue  •,    it  is  no   matter.     You  mud  pray  to 
God  to  enlighten  you  in  the  holy  faith.     Mart.  So  I 
do,  my  lord,  and  hope  he  will  deliver  me  from  my 
troubles.     Inq-.  It  is  for  your  good,  that  we  admonifh 
you.     It  is  time  for  you  to  take  care  of  your  foul,     h 
is  a  pity  that  fuch  a  man  as  you,  have  been  brought 
up  in  herefy.     We  would  have  you  confider  upon  it, 
for  your  own  good,  and  it  would  be  a  great  help  to 
get  out  of  your  troubles.     Mart.  I  thank  your  lord- 
ihip for  your  advice.     I  gave  you,  at  firft,  a  fhort 
account  of  my  religion,     i  hope  that  God  will  fave 
me  in  the  belief  I  am  in.     I  beg  your  lordfhip's  par- 
don -}  I  cannot  change. 

Speaks  Don  Petro  Leonor,  the  Second  Inquisitor,. 

Inq.  You  muft  forget  what  you  know,  and  believe 
what  we -fay,  and  that  is  your  only  way  to  get  out  of 
your  troubles.  Mart.  I  beg  your  lord  (hip's  pardon. 
I  am  too  old  to  forget  what  I  know.  Inq.  Well, 
think  upon  what  we  have  faid  to  you  -,  "it  is  for 
B  b  3  your 
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your  own  good.  Mart.  It  is  very  well,  my  lord, 
Inq_.  Good  by'e. 

And  fo  the  door  was  fhut ;  and  I  was  as  likely  to 
get  out  as  the  firft  day,  which  made  me  very  uneafy 
in  my  mind. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  Don  Fernando  and  Don 
Baltazar,  the  two  gaol-keepers,  came'  and  told  me, 
that  I  muft  remove  and  go  to  another  dungeon.  I 
begged  of  them  to  let  me  remain  where  I'was;  but 
it  ngnified  nothing;  for  they  told  me  the  lords  had 
given  them  orders.  When  I  came  to  my  new  dun- 
geon, I  thought  myfelf  better  than  where  I  had  been  ; 
for  I  had  more  light,  and  Could  hear  fome  dogs  bark, 
and  cocks  crow,'  which  was  a  great  fatisfaclion  tome 
in  my  difmal  folitude y  and  1  did  not  hear  thofe  bit- 
ter groans  and  cries  of  prifoners,  as  I  ufed  to  do  fome- 
times,  which  terrified  me  very  much.  What  they 
did  to  them,  God  knows  -,  but  I  believe  they  gave 
them  the  torture ;  for  it  is  frequent  in  that  holy  place, 
as  they  call  it.  Women  with  fucking  children  Icould 
often  hear  cry  and  lament.  '  But  I  had  hot  been  there 
above  three  or  four  days,  -but  I  wifhed'myfelf  in  my 
old  dungeon  ^  for  I  was  fo  tormented  with  bugs,  that 
I  could  not  fleep  at  nights-,  fo  'that'I  flept  in  the 
day  as  well  as  1  could.1  I  complained  to  Don  Fer- 
nando ;  but  he  told  me  he  could  not  help  me  •  and 
that  I  muft  have  patience.  Some  time  after/  Don 
Baltazar  came  and  bid  me  empty  a  bafon  of  the  pri- 
foners, which  I  refufedj'and  we  had  high  Words  about 
it:  but  Don  Fernando  came  and  told  me  that  I  muft 
do  it  •,  and  if  the  king  was  there  he  fhould  do  it;  I 
made  no  refinance ;  for  I  found  it  was  in  vain,  and 
that  it  was  to  plague  me  that  they  had  moved  me; 
from  my  dungeon  ;  and  then  to  make  me  empty  ba- 
fons  for  others.  But!  faid,  I  would  make  my  com- 
plaint to  my  lords  when  I  Ihould  fee  them  ;  but  I  was 
immediately  fent  for,  and  my  lord  reprimanded  me 
ibr  refufing  to  do  fuch  a  thing  at  the  firft  bidding.     I 
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told  his  lordfhip,  that  I  did  not  know  that  he  had 
given  fuch  orders  -,  begged  his  pardon,  and  faid,  if 
he  pleafed  I  would  empty  them  for  all  the  prifoners. 
He  faid,  there  was  no  occafion  for  that ;  bid  me  be 
gone  ;  but  emptying  of  bafons  did  not  laft  long  :  for 
when  I  had  emptied  my  own,  I  ufed  to  afk  the  gaol- 
keeper,  whether  he  had  no  bafons  for  me  to  empty ; 
who,  finding  that  I  was  fo  forward,  would  let  me 
empty  no  more. 

Some  time  after,  Don  Fernando  efpied  a  little  hole 
that  the  mice  had  made  in  the  wall,  and  the  light 
came  through.  He  went  and  acquainted  my  lord 
with  it,  who  came  in  a  great  paffion,  and  called  me 
all  to  naught,  and  told  me  that  I  had  made  that 
hole ;  that  I  was  a  rogue  by  profefllon,  and  that  I 
mould  pay  for  all  my  doings.  I  begged  his  Jord- 
fhip's  pardon,  and  told  him  that  he  might  call  me 
what  he  pleafed ;  and  that  he  knew  very  well  that  I 
could  not  make  fuch  a  hole,  for  I  had  nothing  to 
make  it  with. 

One  day  I   met  Don  Jofeph  Equarez,  the  third 
Inquifitor,  at  the  turn  where  they  give  their  allow- 
ance.    He  alked  me  how  1  did,  as  they  always  do.     I 
told  him  that  I  was  in  health,    thank  God  ;  but  was 
very  much  furprized  to  be  detained  fo  long  in  prifon 
from  my  family ;  that  the  law  of  Chrift  was  a  law  of 
compafiion,  and  merciful,  and  that  it  was  very  hard 
to  be  feryed  as  I  was.      I  had  no  fooner  fpoke  thofe 
words,  but  he  fell  in  a  rage ;  bidding  me  hold  my 
tongue,  and  mind  where  I  was,  and  not  talk  cf  reli* 
gion  j  that  if  he  ever  heard  me  talk  fo  again,  he  knew 
what  to  do  with  me :  that  there  was  nothing  prac- 
tjfed  but  the  religion  of  Chrift,  and  mercifuinefs,  in 
the  Inquifition  ;  and  how  durft  I  complain  againft  it  ? 
I  humbly  begged  his  pardon,  telling  him,  that  if  I 
had  faid  amifs,  it  was  for  want  of  knowing  better, 
and  that  I  was  forry  for  it.      I  went  to  my  dungeon, 
and  glad  to  get  off  fo ;  for  he  was  in  a  terrible  paffion, 
and  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  him. 
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I  afked  Don  Fernando,  feme  time  after,  what  made 
fiim  fall  into  iuch  a  pailion  ?  Ke  told  me  that  he  had 
reafon,  and  that  1  muil  never  contradict  them  in  what 
they  fay,  nor  talk  of  religion ;  for  they  were  holy 
men,  that  knew  what  they  did,  and  were  infallible. 

One  day,  Don  Fernando  fofdy,  unawares,  opened 
the  door,  and  found  me  in  tears,  which  happened 
very  often  at  thofe  times,  deploring  my  hard  fate  •, 
and  praying  to  God  to  deliver  me  from  thofe  ene- 
mies of  the  church  I  wras  brought  up  in,  and  to  fend 
me  and  my  family  into  my  native  country.  He  aiked 
me  what  was  the  matter  ?  I  told  him,  I  had  been  a 
praying  to  God  to  deliver  me  from  the  mifery  I  was 
in.  He  told  me,  that  I  did  not  pray  to  the  right 
God,  pitied  my  condition,  and  fo  went  away. 

Six  and  twenty  weeks  after  that  I  had  been  there, 
pon  Baltazar  came  to  me  to  go  to  the  audience,  and 
bid  me  drefs  myfelf  quickly.  I  was  no  fooner  out 
of  my  dungeon,  but  he  tied  a  handkerchief  about 
my  eyes.  I  afked  him  what  that  was  for  ?  He  told 
me,  it  mull  be  fo  ;  and  as  he  was  leading  me  along 
by  the  hand,  I  remembered  what  the  old  Inquifitor 
had  told  me,  that  there  were  torments  to  make  people 
confefs  the  truth ;  and  how  often  he  had  threatened 
me.  I  thought  it  was  now  going  to  be  put  in 
execution,  which  terrified  me  very  much ;  but  flill 
trufled  that  God  would  o-ive  me  ftrenerth  to  with- 
Hand  their  torments0 

Coming  to  a  place  where  there  are  gaggs,  that 
they  gagg  the  prifoners  with  when  they  torture  them, 
to  prevent  their  making  a  noife,  I  heard  a  voice  that 
bid  me  flop,  and  pull  off  my  cloaths.  At  which  I 
anfwered,  Muft  I  pull  off  my  cloaths  ?  Yes,  faid  one, 
pull  off  your  cloaths'. 

As  I  was  pulling  them  off,  I  heard  another  fay, 
Keep  your  coat  and  your  waiflcoat  on  and  put  down 
your  breeches :  which  accordingly  i  did,  and  was 
twice  examined  by  feveral  examiners  •,  for  1  could  hear 
feveral  voices,  but  could  fee  no  body.  They  con- 
cluded 
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eluded  that  I  was  not  circumcifed  j  bid  me  put  my 
breeches  up  and  be  gone.  Don  Baltazar  Ted  me 
•back  to  my  dungeon,  and  glad  I  was  to  get  off  fo'; 
.for  I  mult  confefs,  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  being 
tortured  •,  nor  did  I  like  fuch  audiences. 

When  I  came  to  my  dungeon,  I  aflked  Don  Balta- 
zar, if  that  was  their  way  of  difpatching  of  people? 
That  they  might,  at  my  firft  coming,  fee  whether  [ 
was  circumcifed,  without  flaying  fix  and  twenty- 
weeks.  Pie  fell  a  laughing,  and  told  me  my  caie 
went  on  very  brifkly  •,  fo  fhut  the  door.  - 

About  a  month  after,  one  Sunday  morning,  Don 
Fernando  told  me,  that  1  m-uft  get  myielf  ready* 
for  I  mu ft  go  out  of  gaol,  and  return  to  my  family. 
Perceiving  that  he  fmiled,  I  thought  he  jelled,  and 
defired  him  not  to  jeer  me  in  my  'afflictions  •,  but 
fpeaking  ferioufly  to  me,  he  told  me,  that  the  bar- 
ber would  come  prefently,  and  that  I  muft  appear 
before  the  lords,  and  a  great  many  gentlemen. 

I  cannot  exprefs  the  joy  I  was  in  to  hear  fuch 
pews.  I  fell  a  trembling  and  weeping  for  joy  ;  To 
that  for  a  while  I  could  not  put  on  my  cloaths  ■  but 
recovering  a  little,  1  drelfed  myfelf  as  well  as  !  could, 
and  gave  God  hearty  thanks  that  it  had  pleafed  hirri 
to  hear  my  prayers. 

Sometime  after  being  fhaved  they  came  for  me, 
but  would  not  let  me  take  my  perriwig  •,  but  made* 
me  go  bareheaded. '  Don  Baltazar  bid  me  not  be 
afraid  j  for  they  would  do  me  no  harm.  I  was  very 
joyful,  and  told  him,  I  was  afraid  of  nothing,  fo  [ 
could  but  get  out  of  the  place  where  I  was;  for 
had  they  given  me  my  choice  to  go  to  the  galjies,  or 
to  fray  in  that  difmal  folitude,  I'  would  have  chofen 
the  gall ies,  where  I  might  have  feen,  and  have  fpoken 
with  a  fellow-creature. 

When  I  came  into  the  audience-room,  I  found  it 
full  of  people,  dreffed  in  ceremonial  robes,  iome  with 
white  wands,  and  others  with  .haibcrts.     Two  men- 
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immediately  feized  me,  and  made  me  kneel  down 
before  Don  Jofeph  Equarez.  At  the  fame  time  a 
rope  was  put  about  my  neck,  which  furprized  me 
very  much.  Don  Jofeph  Equarez,  as  I  was  kneel- 
ing down  before  him,  fpoke  thefe  words  to  me. 

Your  caufe  has  been  feen  and  examined  •,  go  along 
with  thofe  gentlemen  :  you  fhall  foon  be  releafed. 

X^ey  were  about  forty  that  led  me  in  the  ftreets, 
2nd  then  to  a  church.  They  placed  me  at  the  great 
altar  fronting  the  pulpit,  where  a  prieft  or  a  Jefuit 
came  with  a  great  many  writings  in  his  hand,  con- 
taining my  accufations,  which  he  read  to  the  people ; 
but  little  or  nothing  of  the  defence  I  had  made;  but 
that  I  denied  almoft  every  thing :  and  that  the  holy 
Inquifition  had  done  what  fhe  could,  in  admonifhing 
me  to  embrace  the  holy  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
without  which  no  man  can  be  faved  •,  but  I  was  fuch 
a  pernicious  heretic,  that  I  would  not  hearken  to 
the  falvation  of  my  foul,  and  that  the  holy  tribunal 
had  found  me  a  great  enemy  to  the  holy  faith.  Then 
he  declared,  that  for  thefe  crimes  of  which  he  ftands 
convicted,  the  lords  of  the  holy  office  have  ordered 
him  to  be  banithed  out  of  our  Chriftian  kingdoms, 
upon  pain  of  two  hundred  lafhes,  and  five  years  gal- 
lies,  if  ever  he  returns  into  any  of  our  Chriftian  do- 
minions.; and  have  given  orders  that  he  fhall  receive 
two  hundred  lafhes  through  the  public  ftreets  of  this 
city. 

After  he  had  done  reading  to  the  people  what  he 
plealed,  for  there  were  a  great  many  lies  in  what  he 
read,  I  was  remanded  back  to  my  dungeon. 

At  night,  when  Don  Baltazar  came  to  light  my 
lamp,  I  afked  him,  whether  I  muft  receive  thofe  two 
hundred  lafhes  that  the  prieft  had  fpoke  of?  He  told 
me,  that  the  lords  were  very  merciful,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  I  might  efcape  them  if  1  would  change 
my  religion.  1  told  him,  that  fince  I  had  endured 
fo  much,  their  lordihips  might  do  what  they  pleafed, 

I  would 
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I  would  not  change.  Then  he  told  me  that  I  might 
change,  and  when  I  was  at  liberty  I  might  live  in  my 
own  religion. 

The  next  morning,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  I  was 
brought  down  flairs ;  and  as  I  was  there,  in  came  the 
executioner  with  fome  ropes  and  a  whip.  He  bid 
me  take  my  coat  and  waiftcoat  off",  and  pull  off  my 
wig  and  cravat.  As  I  was  taking  off  my  fhirt,  he  bid 
me  let  it  alone,  he  would  manage  that.  He  flipped 
my  body  through  the  collar,  and  tied  it  about  my 
waift.  Then  took  a  rope  and  tied  my  hands  together, 
put  another  about  my  neck,  and  led  me  out  of  the 
Inquifition,  where  there  were  numerous  crouds  of 
people  waiting  to  fee  an  Englifh  heretic.  I  was  no 
fooner  out,  but  a  prieft  read  my  fentence  at  the 
door,  as  folio weth.  , 

"  Orders  are  given,  from  the  lords  of  the  holy  of- 
fice of  the  Inquifition,  to  give  unto  Ifaac  Martin  two 
hundred  lafhes  through  the  public  flreets;  he  being 
or  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  a  Prote- 
ftant,  a  heretic,  irreverent  to  the  holt,  and  to  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  fo  let  it  be  exe- 
cuted." ! 

Knowing  what  was  a  going  to  be  done  to  me,  I 
was  not  fo  frightened  as  when  they  blindfolded  me. 
The  fentence  read,  the  executioner  mounted  me 
upon  an  afs,  and  led  me  in  the  ftreets  \  the  people 
huzzaing,  cried  out,  "  An  Englifh  heretic  !  Look 
'at  the  Englifh  heretic,  who  is  no  Chriftian  !"  and 
pelting  me.  '  The  crier  of  the  city  walked  before  me, 
repeating  aloud  the  fentence  that  was  read  at  the 
door  of  the  Inquifition,  and  the  executioner  whip- 

Eing  me  as  I  went  along,  a  great  many  people  on 
orfeback  in  ceremonial  robes,  with  white  wands  and 
halberts  following  of  us. 

i;  As  we  palTed  by  the  market-place,  the  people's  pelt- 
ing incommoded  me  very  much.  1  thought  1  mould  be 
knocked  off  the  afs.     I  fpoke  aloud,  and  afked  them 

wha  country  1  was  in  ?    They  cried  out,  «'  a  Chrif- 
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ti'an  country."  To  which  I  replied,  "  Thofe  ways 
are  practiied  in  Barbary,  and  not  amongft  Chriflians. 
I  am  a  Chriftian  as  well  as  you  are ;  if  I  have  de- 
ferred to  be  chaftifed,  I  am  in  the  juftice's  hands  -9 
let  him  do  it,   and  not  you." 

A  great  many  people  of  the  better  fort  faid  that 
I  was  in  the  right,  and  the  pelting  ceafed  in  a  great 
meafare  ;  and  a  great  many  would  hinder  others  from 
throwing  at  me,  and  bid  me  have  patience.  I  thanked 
them  very  kindly,  and  told  them,  thank  God,  I  had 
patience.  They  were  furprized  to  hear  me  talk 
SpaniPn,  and  pitied  me  very  •  much;  I  mall  ever 
thank  God  for  giving  me  fomuch  patience  as  I  had ; 
>for  I  was  not  at  all  concerned,  fo  great  was  my  joy 
to  find  that  God-  had  graciouQy  delivered  me  out  of 
their  barbarous  and  cruel  hands. 

The  mow  being  over,  which  lafted  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  I  was  brought  back  to-the  In- 
quifition.  Don  Fernando  received  me,  and  feemed 
to  pity  my  condition.  I  alked  him,  if  that  was  the 
mercy  they  practifed  there  ?  And  told  him,  that  I 
was  very  well  fatished,  and  that  for  the  fake  of  my 
religion,  I  was  ready  to  receive  a  thoufand  laihes. 
My  cloaths  being  put  on,  I  mounted  up  flairs,  and 
he  locked  me  up  in  my  dungeon,  where  I  gave  God 
thanks,  that  he  had  given  'me  ftrength  to  go  through 
fo  many  fevere  trials,  and  had  thought  me  worthy  to 
fuffer  for  the  fake  of  the  Proteflant  religion,  in  which 
his  holy  word  had  enlightened  me  ;  and  prayed  that 
he  would  continually  vouchfafe  to  deliver  me  from 
the  enemies  of  the  fame ;  and  fend  me  to  my  native 
country,  to  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  it. 

Some  time  after,  Don  Baitazar  opened  the  clofe 
door,  and  afked  me  how  I  did  ?  I  told  him,  that  I 
was  pretty  well;  but  defired  him-  ro  fpeak.  to  the 
lords,  to  let  me  have  a  furgeon  to  bleed  n: e  -,  for 
the  weather  being  very  hot,  I  was  afraid  that  my 
back  would  putrify,  being  very  much  fweiled  and 
bruifed :  for  they  did   not  whip  me  wkh  a  cat  of 
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nine  tails,  but  with,  a.fcourge  made  of  leathern  thongs, 
three  fingers  broad,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  the 
foal  of  a  fnoe,  which  draws  no  blood,  but  brnifes, 
and  makes  your  back  fwell  very  much.  For  the  holy 
Inquifition  is  fo  merciful,  that  when  it  delivers  a  man 
to  be  burnt  alive,  it  always  gives  orders  that  it  mull' 
be  /  done  without  effufion  of  blood.  Don  Baltazar 
told  me,  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  ferve 
me.  At  night  he  came  and  told  me,  that  the  lords 
would' allow  no  furgeons  to  bleed  me.  Then  I  de- 
fired  him  to  get  me  a  little  brandy  to  warn  my  back, 
which  accordingly  he  did. 

For  feveral  nights  I  could  not  lie  upon  my  back 
for  the  pain  that  I  endured,  my  body"  being  very- 
much  bruifed  by  the  pelting  of  the  people.  But  my 
greateft  pain  was,  that  they  did  not  banifh  me  out 
of  their  country,  but  ftill  detained  me. 

A  fortnight  after,  Don  Fernando  bid  me  get  my 
things  ready,  that  the  carrier  would  come  for  me, 
and  that  I  rnuft  appear  before  the  lords  before  I  went. 
I  quickly  was  ready,  and  felt  no  pain,  hearing  thofe 
words.  Some  hours  after  he  came  for  me,  and  when 
I  came  before  the  lords,  they  fpOke  to  me  thus. 

'  Inq.  Well,  Ifaac,  how  do  you  do?  Mart.  My 
lord,  J  am  very  well,  thank  God,  confidering  what 
has  paired,  which  your  lordfhip  knows. ,  'Inq.  It  is 
your  tongue  that  is  the  occafion  ;  you  might  avoid.it 
if  you  would.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  am  very  well  fa- 
tisfied  to  have  fuffered  What  I  have.  I  came  here 
with  a  great  deal  of  forrow,  but  I  go  with  a  great 
deal  of  joy.  Inq.  Have  you  heard  any  prifoners  talk 
one  to  another  firice  you  have  been  here,  in  the  night, 
or  at  anytime?  Mart.  No,  my  lord;  but  there 
is  an  old  man  in  the  next  dungeon  to  me,  that  fpeaks 
and  talks  to  himfelf  in  the  night,  and  fings  fometimes  •„ 
"but  I  believe  he  has  loft  his  fenfes.  [And  there 
are  a  great  many  that  lofe  their  fenfes  by  defpair.] 
Inq.  That  old  man  figniftes  nothing.  You  are  going 
'10  Malaga,  where  you  mall"' remain   in  a  gaol,    till 
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yoii  can  get  aboard  of  a  heretic  Hup;  and  you  are 
never  to  return  into  thefe  Chriftian  kingdoms.  Do 
you  remember  what  was  read  at  church  the  other  day  ? 
Mart.  My  lord,  t  remember  it  very  well";  and  if 
your  lordfhip  had  not  banifhed  me,  I  mould  not  have 
lived  in  a  country  where  I  had  been  fo  ufed.  I  am 
very  well  fatisfied,  my  lord.  Ing.  You  muft,  be- 
fore you  go,  take  oath  you  mall  keep  the  fecfet, 
and  not  reveal  to  any  body  what  has  happened  to 
you  in  your  cafe,  nor  what  you  have  heard  or  i'ceii 
during  the  time  you  have  been  here,  and  take 
care  of  what  you  fay,  that  we  hear  nothing  of  it. 
Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  very  well,  I  will  take  care, 
[I  took  my  oath.]  Ihq.  What  money  you  have 
brought  here  mail  be  returned  to  you ;  and  when 
you  come  to  Malaga,  your  effects  fhall  be  returned 

to  you. 

I  thanked  his  lordfhip  very  kindly  •,  and  fo,  thanks 
be  to  God,  we  parted. 

When  I  came  down  ftairs  into  an  office,  a  pried 
'gave  rne  the  money  my  friend  had  given  me,  and 
begun  to  tell  me,  that  it  was  pity  that  fuch  a  man 
as  1  was  blind,  and  led  away  in  herefy  ;  that  I  was 
certainly  damned,  without  remiffion,  if  I  remained 
as  I  was  •,  and  fo  run  on. 

When  I  had  got  my  money,  I  made  him  a  fhort 
compliment,  told  him  that  I  was  not  blind,  and  that 
I  was  a  Chriftian  as  well  as  he,  but  did  not  damn  any 
body :  that  I  had  been  brought  here  for  talking  of 
religion,  and  that  I  would  take  care  how  I  talked  ; 
and  that  I  was  forbid  to  talk  about  religion,  or  elfe 
1  would  give  him  an  anfwer  •,  made  him  a  low  bow, 
and  went  away  with  the  carrier  with  a  great  deal  of 

joy. 

Three  days  after,  we  arrived  at  Malaga,  where  I 
Avas  put  in  the  common  gaol,  amongft  the  malefac- 
tors, with  a  pair  of  fetters  on.  The  lecretary  of  the 
Inquifition,  who  was  a  prieft,  and  one  of  them  that 
had  taken  me  up,  can^e  to  fee  me,  and  afked  me  how 

I  did  t 
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1  did  ?  To  which  I  replied,  I  was  well  •,  but  thought 
it  was  very  hard  to  be  ufed  as  I  had  been  ;  and  then 
to  be  put  amongft  the  malefactors.  I  defired  him  t> 
let  me  fpeak  with  the  commiflioner  that  had  taken 
me  up  j  but  he  flopped  my  mouth  prefently,  tell- 
ing me,  that  I  could  not  fpeak  with  the  commif- 
fioner,  that  the  holy  Inquifition  had  been  very  mer- 
ciful to  me  -,  and  that  if  he  heard  that  I  made  any 
complaints  I  fhould  be  fent  back  again.  I  humbly 
begged  his  pardon,  and  defired  him  to  let  me  go 
aboard  of  fome  Engliili  fhip,  that  I  might  be  gone 
out  of  the  kingdom.  To  which  he  anfwered,  To  be 
fure  you  muft  go.  You  are  not  a  fit  man  to  live  in 
thefe  Chriftian  countries,  I  will  difpatch  you  as  foon 
as  poffible,  and  fo  went  away. 

My  wife,  whom  I  had  not  heard  of  fince  I  was 
taken  up,  came  to  fee  me.  I  defired  her  to  go  to 
fome  French  merchants,  which  were  my  friends,  and 
had  great  intereft  with  the  clergy,  to  defire  them  to 
fpeak  to  the  commiflioner  of  the  Inquifition  in  my 
behalf,  that  I  might  go  aboard  fome  fhip,  which 
accordingly  they  did :  fo  that  the  fecretary  came, 
and  bid  me  pay  what  was  owing  to  the  gaol-keeper, 
and  then  conducted  me  to  the  water-fide,  forbidding 
of  me,  upon  pain  of  going  back  to  the  Inquifition, 
to  fet  my  foot  on  fhore,  or  go  aboard  of  any  fhip, 
unlefs  a  heretic  one:  for  I  was  a  dangerous  man  again  ft 
the  holy  faith ;  and  that  he  would  have  fpies  to  watch 
me.  I  made  him -a  compliment,  and  told  him,  I 
would  obferve  what  he  faid,  and  defired  him  to  re- 
turn my  effects  (that  had  been  taken  from  me)  to 
my  wife.  He  told  me,  he  would  fee  what  could  be 
done.  I  went  aboard  of  an  Englifh  fhip,  but  had 
not  been  there  above  five  or  fix  hours,  but  the  rup- 
ture happened  between  England  and  Spain,  and  the 
fhip  that  I  was  in  taken,  with  many  others  that  were 
there  at  anchor,  waiting  for  the  vintage ;  upon  the 
account  of  our  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
George  Byng,  who  deftroy^d  the  Spanifh  fleet  near 
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Sicily.  I  was  carried  with  the  fhip's  company  almofT 
naked  to  the  (hore,  into  a  prifon,  where  I  was  put 
into  the  flocks  all  that  day.  One  of  the  mates  of  the 
iliip,  who  had  received  a  wound  on  board  by  one  of 
the  Spaniards,  was  carried  to  the  hofpital,  where  he 
died  of  his  wounds.  But  the  Irifti  pried,  whom  I 
mentioned  before,  took  care  to  make  him  die  a  p-ood 
Chriiuan,  as  they  call-  it,  as  he  had  done  try.  feveral 
before;  but efpecially  by  an  Englifh  gentleman  who 
had  lodged  at  my  houfe,  and  to  two  of  my  fer- 
vants  who  were  Proteftants.  This  was  by  perfuad^ 
ing  them,  when  they  were  juffc  a  dying,  and  could 
hardly  fpeak,  or  make  any  defence  for '  thergfelves, 
that  if  they  do  not  change  their  religion  before  they 
die,  they  are  damned,  and  will  certainly  go  to  hell ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  die  in  the  faith  of  the 
church  of  R.ome,  without  which- no  man  can  be  faved,. 
they  will  infallibly  go  to  heaven. 
..  The  fame  fecretary  of  the  Inquifition,  who  had 
taken  me  out  of  gaol,  and  fent  me  on  board,  came 
to  fee  me.  He  told  me  not  to  trouble  myfelf,  nor 
to  be  afraid,  that  I  mould  not  remain  as  prifoner 
of  war  ;  that  he  would  fpeak  to  the  general  who  com- 
manded all  the  coaft,  to  let  me  go  on  board  of  an- 
other {hip  \  that  my  cafe  was  independent  from  what 
had  happened  between  the  two  crowns ;  that  I  mould 
not  fray  in  Spain  upon  any  account:  thatl  was  ba- 
nished by  the  Inquifition,  which  is  above  the  king, 
and  was  not  a  fit  perfon  to  live  in  a  Chriftian  coun- 
try. He  fpoke  to  the  prifoners  that  were  Roman 
Catholics,  forbidding  them  to  have  any  converfation 
with  me-,  for  I  was  a  ftrong  heretic,  and  a  danger- 
ous man.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  him  talk  as  he 
did  -,  for  before,  I  was  very  much  afraid  I  mould  be 
fent  back  to  Granada,  or  on  board  of  fome  of  their 
gallies.  I  told  him,  there  were  fome  Hamburgh 
{hips  in  the  road  ;  that  if  he  pleafed  I  would  go  en 
board  one  of  them.  He  told  me,  that  he  would  foon 
difpaich  ire;  and  accordingly  he  came  two  days 
7  afterward, 
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afterward,  making  a  fad  complaint,  and  tellina  me, 
that  the  Englifh  were  very  bad  people,  to  ufe  their 
fleet  as  they  had  done.  He  led  me  to  the  water- 
forbidding  me,  as  before,  to  go  en  board  of  any 
Ihip  but  a  heretic  one  •,  which  accordingly  I  obfervedj 
and  was  very  glad  to  get  off  fo. 

The  fhip  I  went  aboard  of  was  a  Hamburgher, 
where  I  flayed  about  fix  weeks  in  the  road,  expect- 
ing that  the  clergy  would  return  my' effects  to  my 
wife.  But  they  ftill  put  her  off,  and  at  lad  began 
to  threaten  her  ;  telling  her,  that  I  came  off  very 
well,  arid  that  the  Inquifition  had  been  very  merciful 
to  me,  and  bid  her  not  to  be  fo  troublefome.  I 
afked  advice  of  my  friends  that  uied  to  come  on 
board  to  fee  me;  and  though  there  were  Roman-  Ca- 
tholics,  they  {aid  very  fevere  things  againft  the  In- 
quifition,  and  told  me,  as  friends,  that  I  might  thank 
God  I  was  fo  well  delivered  from  their  hands  :  -that 
in  the  fame  Inquifition  they  burnt  a  French  Prote- 
ftant  alive,  who  would  not  change  his  religion :  and 
I  have  fince  feen  and  fpoke  with  a  man  that  was  at 
Granada  at  that  fame  time,  and  faw  him  executed. 

My  friends  advifed  me,  riot  to  let  my  wife  afk 
the  clergy  for  any  thing,  for  fear  of  fome  other  mif- 
fortune.  As  they  had  threatened  to  take  away 
one  of  my  children,  which  my  wife  was  forced  to 
fend  to  England  whilft  I  was  in  the  Inquifition,  left 
falling;  into  their  hands,  ihe  mould  never  hear  of  it 
more;  I  defired  her  to  come  on  board  with  the  reft, 
for  fear  of  the  worfh  They  did  return  fome  fmall 
matter,  and  fo  we  came  away.  And  they  gave  out 
that  they  returned  us  every  thing. 

Whilft  I  was  in  the  Inquifition,  the  dergy  were  very 
bufy  about  my  family  to  make  them  change  their  re- 
ligion. They  fent  from,  the  church  for  my  children, 
and  rinding  that  my  wife  had  (cm  one  of  them  to  Eng- 
land, [which  was  that,  which  the  was  informed,  1 
had  a  mind  to  keep,  and. had  he  ralien  into  their 
hands,  God  knows  whether  we  mould  ever  have  heard 
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of  him  again  ;  for  I  have  been  told  that  they  ufually 
fend  them  into  convents  up  in  the  country  :")    they 
gave  her  a  ievere  check,   afking  how  fhe  durft  fend 
one  of  her  children  away  without  their  knowlege?  and 
told  her,  that -I  had  changed  or  would  change  my  re- 
ligion •,  which  was  all  the  talk  at  the  time  at  Malaga, 
as  well  among   the  proteftanrs  as  Roman  catholics ; 
it  being  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  out  of  that  holy 
tribunal,   as  they  call  it,   without  changing  one's  re- 
ligion,    I  have  known  fome  that  have  got  out  •,  but 
they  all  outwardly  profefs  themfelves  to  be  Roman  ca- 
tholics ;  but  were  not  lb  when  they  were  put  in.  They 
told  my  wife  that  if  fhe  would  change  her  religion 
fhe  mould   have   the  effects  returned  to  her,  and  I 
fhould  be  fet  at  liberty:  but  fhe,  remembering  what 
I  had  oftentimes  told  her,  that  I  hoped  God  would 
give   me  flrength   to  fuffer   death   before   I   would 
change  ;  defired  them  to  excufe  her,  and  that  when 
fhe  fhould  fee  me  fhe  would  refolve  them,    but  not 
before.     Then  they  attacked  the  children,   and  they 
faid  they  would  do  as  their  mother  did.. 

Some  time  before  I  got  out  there  was  a  great  noife 
fpread  that  my  picture  was.  to  be  burnt  upon  the 
market-place  at  Malaga;  and  at  the  fame  time  my 
body  was  to  be  burnt  at  Granada;  which  frightened 
my  wife  very  much.  But  feme  good  people  allured 
her  of  the  contrary,  and  told  her  what  would  happen 
to  me,  and  that  fi\c  mould  fee  me  in  a  few  days, 
which  happened  accordingly,  after  I  had  been  eight 
months  in  their  hands.  God  grant  that  thefe  happy 
kingdoms  may  never  feel  the  difmal  effects  of  popifli 
government  and  arbitrary  power. 


This  narrative  is  att<  Red  by  the  Englifh  merchants 
at  Malaga,  where  Mr.  Martin  lived  for  four 

before    mentioned;  to    which    is    added,   a    recom- 
mendation of  him  as  a  proper  object  for  the  ch 
of  his   counti)  men,  figned    by   the  archbifhops  or 
Canterbury  and  York,  znd  by  fe'  eral  of  the  biihops. 
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As  the  man  was  an  Englifh  proteftant  refiding  in 
Spain,  under  the  protection  of  treaties  fubfiftihc*  be- 
tween the  two  crowns,   his  commitment  and  deten- 
tion were  a  maiiifeft  violation  of  thole  treaties,  and. 
of  the  lav/  of  nations  :  accordingly -the  Englifh  'conful 
at  Malaga  represented  the  cafe  in  a  proper  manner 
to  ■  the  Englifh  minifter,  and  the  minifter  in  confe- 
quence  laid  the  affair  before  one  of  the  fecretaries 
of  flate.     It  was  immediately  reprefented  to  his  ma- 
jefty   George  I.  who  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  fend 
a  very  fpirited  rem  on  ft  ranee  to  cardinal  Alberoni* 
Philip    V.'s    nrft    minifcer,   claiming   his   own  (ob- 
ject, and  infilling  upon  the  immediate  releafe  of  the 
faid  Ifaac  Martin  from  the  prifon  of  the  Inquifition  ; 
defiring   that    he   might  be   fent  back    to  England, 
The  cardinal,   upon  this,  applied    to  the   inquifitor- 
gencral  to  know  how  the  cafe  flood :   this  gentleman, 
whofe  name  was  don  Jacinto  de  Abrana,  lent  to  the 
inquifitors  at  Granada  for  a  true  account  of  the  cafe  j 
and  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  cardinal,  flaring  the. 
matter  to  him  ;  upon  which  the  cardinal  gave  orders 
for  his  releafe.     The  original  letter  which  the  inqui-  ■ 
fitor-general  wrote  to  cardinal  Alberoni  upon  this 
fubjecl,  is  manifeftly  a  letter  written  dengnedly  to  be 
fnewn  to  the  Englifh  miniftry,  in  order  to  juftify  the 
Inquifition  in  fo  illegal   and  inhuman  a   procedure* 
There  was,  no  doubt,  another  private  letter  written 
by  the  fame  inquifitor  to  the  cardinal,  Hating  the  real 
injufcice  and  indefenfible  circumftances  of  this  imprif 
fonment ;  otherwife  had  the   account  given  in    this 
public  letter  been  fcrictly  true,  the  poor  man  had 
never    been    releafed   at    all.      The    interceuion    of 
George  I.   did   indeed   releafe   this  unhappy  object ; 
but  how  was  he  releafed?     He  received,  upon  his 
enlargement,  two  hundred  lafhes,  was  whipped  and 
pelted  for  three  quarters   of  an   hour   through  the 
ftreets  of  Granada,  (tripped  and  plundered  of  all  his 
effects,  fent  back  to  Malaga,  and  then  put  aboard  a 
Ihijv  with   his  wife  and  children,  to  fhifc  for  them- 
C  c  2  felves. 
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felves. Upon  a  view  of  this  cafe,  one  cannot  help 

faying,    that   the  .'tender  mercies  of  the   Inquifition 
are  cruel. 

But  now,  thank  God,  thefe  fanguinary  acts  of  faith 
feem  to  be  growing  out  of  vogue  in  Spain.     T  lie  re 
has  not  been  an  auto  de  fe  at  Madrid  for  thefe  twelve 
years  •,  which  was  owing  to  this  circumftance  :  a  Jew, 
and  his  wife,  and  a  daughter  of  about  thirteen  years 
.  of  age,  being  condemned  to  be  burnt ;  while  the  fa- 
ther and  mother  were  burning,  they  fet  the  child  loofe 
from  its  fetters,  and  the  prieits  got  round  it,  with  a 
view  of  converting  it  by  the  united  force  of  their 
rhetoric,  and  the  terrors  of  immediately  undergoing 
the  fame  cruel  death.     The  child,  after  feeming.  to 
liften  a  while  to  their  oratory,  gave  a  fudden  fpring, 
and  vaulted  into  the  midft  of  the  fire;  giving  a  min- 
ing example  of  the  force  of  early  piety,  of  an  heroic 
fortitude  equal  to  that  of  the  moil  refolute  Roman,  or 
the  moll  unmake n  martyr. 

The  power  of  this  tribunal  is  now  declining  very 
vifibly,  and  feems  haftening  to  its  fall  ,  for  the  pre- 
fent  king  of  Spain  has  taken  a  bolder  Hep  to  humble 
the  Inquifition,   than  any  of  the  Philips  or  Charles's 
who  went  before  him.    The  inquifitor-general  having 
thought  proper,  laft  year,  to  prohibit  a  liturgy  which 
the  king  had  licenied,  without  confulting  his  majeity 
about  it ;  the  king,  with  a  proper  fpirit,   put  the  in- 
quifitor  under  an  arreit,  and  immediately  fent  him, 
.guarded  with  a  file  of  grenadiers,  into  exile,  in  acon- 
vent,  at  a  great  dntance  from  Madrid.     So  deter- 
mined and   refolute  a  meafure  as  this,  alarmed  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  \  they  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  obtain  the  inquisitor's  recal ;  but  for  fome 
time  their  endeavours  had  no  effect :  the  king  was  in- 
flexible.    The  common  people  were  taught  by  their 
prieits  to  fay,  that  his  catholic  majeity  was  no  good 
catholic  in  his  heart.     At  length,  however,  the  king 
reitored  the   inquifitor  to  his  liberty  :   but  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  prelate  had  no  reafon  to  triumph. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Clarke  gives  us  the  following  account  of  his 
journey  from  London  to  Madrid.  —  "  I  left  London, 
in  company  with  two  other  gentlemen,  on  Saturday 
the  10th  of  May  1760,  fet  fail  from  Falmouth  on  the 
20th,  and  arrived  at  Corunna  on  the  26th  of  the  fame 
month. 

The  harbour  of  Corimna  prefents  you  with  a  fine 
profpecl  as  you  fail  into  it;  on  your  right  are  the 
Tower  of  Hercules,  the  fort,  and  the  town  ;  before 
you  the  mipping;  all  terminated  by  an  agreeable 
view  of  the  country  :  on  your  left  you  fee  Cape  Prior, 
the. entrance  of  Ferroll,  and  a  ridge  of  barren  moun- 
tains, with  a  large  river  running  between  them.  Co- 
ra nna  is  well  built  and  populous,  but,  like  molt  ' 
other  Spanifh  towns,  has  an  ofTenfive  fmell.  Their 
method  of  keeping  the  tiles  fail,  on  the  roofs  of 
houfes,  is  by  laying  loofe  (tones  upon  them.  The 
Spaniards,  to  my  great  mortification,  have  quitted 
that  old  drefs,  which  looks  fo  well  on  our  Englifh. 
ftage:  the  men  wear  a  great  flapped  hat,  a  cloke 
reaching  down  to  their  feet,  and  a  fword,  generally 
carried  under  the  arm :  the  women  wear  a  fhort  jacket 
of  one  colour,  a  petticoat  of  another,  and  either  a 
white  or  black  woollen  veil.  We  flayed  at  Corimna 
a  whole  week,  becaufe  we  could  not  procure  a  vehicle 
to  convey  us  to  Madrid,  nearer  than  from  Madrid 
itfelf :  nor  could  we  travel  on  the  ftraight  road  to 
Aftorga  by  any  other  convenient  method,  than  riding 
on  mules  or  horfes,  for  we  rejected  the  litter,  as  dif- 
agreeable  and  fatiguing,  and  no  other  carriage  could 
pafs  the  mountains  that  way  :  we  wrote  therefore  to 
Madrid  for  a  coach  to  meet  us  at  Aflorga,  which 
is  about  150  miles  from  Corimna. 

The  poorer  fort,  both  men  and  women,  at  Co- 
rimna, wear  neither  (noes  nor  flockings.  We  lodged 
at  the  bed  inn;  but  all  inns  throughout  Spain  afford 
miferable  accommodations :  it  was  kept  by  an  Infli- 
man  named  Obrien.  We  were  well  entertained  by 
the  Spaniih  governor  don  Louis  de  Cordouva,  an<X 
the  Englifh  conful  Mr,  Jordan. 

C  c   2  We 
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We  fet  out  from  Corunna  the  3d  of  June,  being 
honoured  with  adifcharge  of  guns  from  the  packets 
in  the  harbour.  You  mult  carry  your  provjfions  and 
bedding  with  you  in  Spain,  as  you  are  not  lure  of 
finding  them  in  all  places.  We  feldorn  met  with  any 
thing  to  eat  upon  the  road,  era  bed  fit  to  lie  upon. 
After  having  palled  the  fertile  mountains  of  Galli- 
cia,  and  the  barren  recks  of  Leon,  we  came  to  Af- 
torga  the  8th  of  Tune.  Here  we  relied  till  the  1  ith, 
and  then  fet  out  in  a  ciumfy  coach,  drawn  by  fix 
mules,  with  ropes  inflead  of  traces  :  this  furprifed  me 
at  firft,  but  I  found  afterward,  that  the  grandees, 
and  people  of  rank  in  Madrid,  ufe  ropes  conftantly 
at  the  Prado  and  Promenade,  places  of  airing,  forne^ 
what  refembling  the  old  ring  in  Hyde  Park. 

After  paffing  over  the  immenfe  plains  of  Old.  and 
New  Caitile,  which  feem  more  like  feas  than  plains, 
we  arrived  at  Madrid  the  1 8th  of  June,  being  the 
7th  dayfrom  our  leaving  Aftorga.  Though  we  tra- 
velled fo  long  a  tra£l  of  country,  we  favv  few  cities 
or  towns  that:  were  confiderable  for  their  extent, 
flrength,  riches,  manufactures,  or  inhabitants.  Villa 
Franca  in  Leon  is  extreamly  beautiful,  and  Hands 
high  5  Ponferrada  neat,  anciently  called  intra  fiuvios, 
becaufe  it  W2S  between  the  rivers  Sil  andBoegaj  and 
afterward  ftiled  Pons  Ferratus?  from  its  bridge  on  the 
hard  rock.  Medino  del  Campo  in  Caftile,  is  an 
agreeable  fituation  ,  there  is  a  large  fquare  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  fame  of  the  nobility  re  fide  there. 

Lugo  in  Gallicia  is  a  remarkable  ancient  city,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  moll  lingular  fortification  ,  as  near  as 
I  cou'd  judge,  a  fquare  •,  and  at  the  djftance  of  about 
every  twenty  feet  a  circular  baftion  of  thick  and  lofty 
walls  :  the  city  fortified  on  every  fide  in  the  iarne 
manner,  has  rather  a  tremendous  appearance,  and 
mull  have  been  extreamly  flrong,  before  the  ufe  °f 
that  villainous  falrpetre,  as  Shakefpeare  calls  it.  It 
{lands  near  the  fource  of  the  Minhp;  the  turnips 
here  are  fajd  to  be  fo  large,  as  to  weigh  fifty  pound?, 
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each  :  but  who  can  believe  it?  Its  ancient  name  was 
Lucus  Augufti,  and  thence  corruptly  called  Lugo. 

The  city  of  Aftorga  in  Leon  is  fituated  in  a  wide 
plain  •,  the  moll  remarkable  thing  in  it  is  the  cathe- 
dra], which  is  a  noble  Gothic  building:  a  bafilica, 
confifting  of  fix  pointed  arches,  fupported  by  tall, 
light,  neat  pillars,  in  a  good  tafte;  the  portal  a  large 
round  arch,  with  a  vaft  number  of  mouldings;  and 
with  feven  or  eight  fine  altars.  But  the  high  altar  is  ex- 
ceedingly magnificent ;  it  confifts  of  twenty  compart- 
ments of  marble-fculpture  in  alto  relievo,  the  figures 
as  large  as  life-,  the  fubject  the  hiftory  of  our  Savi- 
our; at  the  fummit  God  the  Father  crowning  the 
blefled  virgin.  The  glory  is  well  expreffed ;  for  be- 
ing cut  through  the  frame,  and  a  lamp  placed  behind 
it,  the  light  fhews  the  rays.  We  happened  to  attend 
at  the  vefpers ;  the  mufic  of  the  organ  was  fine  ;  the 
number  of  tapers,  the  richnefs  of  altars,  in  inort,  the 
whole  fcene  was  finking.  This  city  gives  the  title  of 
marquis  to  the  family  of  Oforio,  inferior  to  few,  ei- 
ther flpr  antiquity"  or  valour. 

Benevente  in  Leon  is  encompafTed  by  three  rivers, 
and  remarkable  for  little  more  than  giving  the  title 
of  earl  to  the  family  of.  PimenteL  Vallalpando  is  in 
a  pleafmg  plain,  has  a  large  fquare,  and  contains  a 
palace  of  the  conftable  of  Cafiile,  to  whom  the  town 
belongs.  The  only  river  we  paffed  of  note  was  a 
branch  of  the  Minho ;  a  noble  current,  almoft  as 
broad  as  the  Thames  at  Windfor,  and  to  appearance 
deep  ;  finely  wooded  on  each  fide,  the  trees  larger 
and  taller  than  you  ufualiy  meet  with  in  Spain.  The 
place  where  we  paffed  it  was  called  Hofpital  de  Efche- 
moib. 

The  ftorks  nefts  upon  the  tops  of  the  churches, 
with  the  birds  hovering  over  them,  or  jufl  peeping 
out,  are  pleafmg  as  you  pais.  It  was  ib  ia  old  Rome: 
the  fiorks  built  their  nefts  in  great  numbers  on 
the  fummits  of  their  temples,  as  their  poets  often 
tell  us. 

C  c  4  We 
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"We  palled  fome  forefcs  •,  but  the  trees  are  dwarf 
and  poor,  not  refetrrbling  the  timber  of  Great  Britain; 
you  will  in  vain  look  for  thole  fcately  woods,  which 
not  only  afford  fuef  (hade,  and  wealth  to  their  own- 
ers, but  fend  forth  fleets,  which  give  laws  to  the 
ocean.  Tho'  I  loll  my  watch  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
h'ghefi:  mountains  near  the  Zebreros,  yet,  by  extra- 
ordinary good  fortune,  it  was  found  by  the  Mari- 
gatii,  or  mule  drivers,  and  carried  to  the  Padre  Ab- 
fcad  of  Zebreros,  who  lent  it  me  in  3efs  than  a  month. 

The  new  Stone-caufeway,  which  joins  the  two  Caf- 
tiles, and  extends  to  Guardarama,  is  a  moft  magnifi- 
cent public  work :  it  was  done  by  an  order  of  Ferdi- 
nand VI.  the  late  king,  as  appears  by  the  following 
infcription  on  a  pillar  erected  on  the  caufeway  :  Fer- 
dinandus  VI.  Pater  P atria.  Via'm  Vtrique  Caftelli<e 
Super  atis  Mont  this  fecit.  Ann.  Salutis  m  dcc  xlix. 
Regnt  Sui  IV.  It  is  really  a  noble  road,  and  feems 
owing  rather  to  the  labour  and  activity  of  a  Roman, 
than  to  the  flow  induftry  of  a  Spaniard. 

Some  parts  of  the  Caftiles  are  pleafant ;  but  are  ill 
cultivated  •;  have  no  wood  of  any  moment;  this 
makes  fuel  incredibly  dear  in  Madrid  ;  the  expence  of 
one  Angle  fire  there  for  the  winter  has  been  known  to 
eoft  fifty  pounds!  an  amazing  article  !  The  charcoal 
coniumed  in  their  kitchens,  and  braziers,  comes  chiefly 
from  Gallapagar,  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles, 
which  is  far  enough  in  that  country  to  make  the  car- 
riage of  it  very  expenfive.  The  principal  timber 
they  ufe,  is  fir,  the  growth  of  the  country;  their 
houfes,  churches,  carriages,  and  furniture,  are  chiefly 
of  deal  ;  there  are  fometimes  no  lefs  than  fourteen 
large  girders  in  the  cieling  of  a  fmall  apartment.  One 
would  not  imagine  from  this  circumftance,  that  tim- 
ber was  fcarce.  As  to  the  water  in  this  country,  I  do 
not  think  it  in  genera]  good  ;  that  of  Madrid  is  excel- 
lent, which  is  plain  by  the  court's  being  at  much  ex- 
pence  to  have  it  conveyed  to  diftant  places.  There 
arc  :,vo  fine  rivers  in  the  Caftiles,  the  Tagus  and  the 
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Guadiana ;  as  to  the  Manfanares,  which  runs  clofe  by 
Madrid,  it  is  but  a  poor  ftream,  and  falls  into  the  Xa- 
rama,  about  fix  leagues  diftant  from  the  Tagus.  I 
was  told  in  London,  that  the  fituation  of  Madrid  was 
upon  a  plain,  but  it  is  a  great  miftake :  it  is  built 
upon  a  chain  of  little  hills,  and,  becaufe  there  are 
higher  mountains,  round  it,  at  a  diftance,  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be-  in  a  plain. 

The  Spaniards  erecd  pillars  at  proper  diftances  upon 
the  caufeways,  to  direct  travellers  during  the  fnows  : 
we  faw  feveral  of  them  in  Leon,  and  other  parts.  The 
firft  comer  to  a  Spanifh  inn,  be  his  rank  what  it 
may,  has  the  firft  choice  of  the  accommodations: 
this  occafions  a  fort  of  corned  between  the  travellers 
in  this  country,  who  mail  get  firft  to  the  inn.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  fend  a  man  on  an  hour  or  two 
before  :  we  diftanced  one  Don  Jofeph,  a  Bifcayner, 
in  this  way ;  finding  that  he  was  going  to  the  fame 
pofada,  or  inn,  we  detached  our  faithful  Antonio, 
who,  as  fleet  as  an  Arab,  ran  over  the  mountains  in 
bye-baths,  and  arrived  at  the  inn  long  before  the  Don 
and  we  came  to  it.  This  corned  arifes  from  there 
being  feldom  more  than  one  inn  in  a  village  •,  at 
which,  if  difappointed,  you  mud  probably  ride  eight 
or  ten  miles  before  you  can  find  another,  which, 'at  the 
end  of  a  long  day's  journey,  and  in  the  dark,  would 
be  fatiguing,  and  perhaps  dangerous. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  country  from  Cprunna 
to  Madrid,  one  may  fay,  that  Gallicia  is  a  fine  fertile 
province  ;  that  fome  parts  of  it  are  equal  to  many  in 
England;  but  as  to  Leon,  it  is  a  naked,  dreadful, 
barren  rock,  except  where  it  is  covered  with  a  few 
pitiful  firs,  or  fh rubs,  fuch  as  are  about  Benevente 
and  Villalpando,  and  except  fome  ie\v  plains  after  you 
have  oaffed  Aftorga.  I  turned  round  to  take  a  vie-W1 
of  Leon  from  one  of  the  higheft  mountains,  and  was 
aimed  frightened  at  the  fight  j  a  brown  horror,  as 
Mr.  Pope'  expreiTes  it,  was  fpread  over  the  whole ; 
fands,  rocks,  and  craggy  precipices,  formed  as  lavage 
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a  profpect  as  can  be  imagined.  And  yet  this  coun- 
try was  probably  once  fought  for ;  the  inhabitants 
fureiy  muft  find  a  charm  in  it  unknown  to  us.  In  one 
of  thefe  villages  we  found  a  fet  of  people,  drefTed  in 
a  whimfical  manner,  dancing  to  rude  murk  -,  the 
whole  appearance  was  entertaining  and  grotefque;  the 
dance  artlefs  and  odd  -,  its  natural  fimplicity  fhewed 
the  people  in  their  true  character. 

The  road  from  Corunna  to  Madrid  is  certainly  not 
fo  bad  as  it  is  generally  thought  in  England.  The 
mountains  of  Gallicia  are  very  paffable  •,  the  only  dif- 
ficult parts  which  I  faw,  were  the  defcent  at  La  Fava, 
and  about  twelve  miles,  as  you  come  out  of  Serra- 
rias.  The  mountains  of  Leon  are  rather  difagrecable 
than  dangerous,  and  all  the  reft  is  eafy.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  our  Englifh  meflengers  find  no  difficulty  in  it. 
The  accommodations,  indeed,  are  miferable;  I  have 
faid  you  mull  abfolutely  carry  your  provifions  and 
bedding  along  with  you  •,  and  even  then,  unlets  you 
can  bear  fatigue  well,  lye  down  in  your  clothes,  eat 
eggs,  onions,  and  cheefe  -,  unlefs  you  can  fleep  while 
your  mules  reft,  rife  the  moment  you  are  called,  and 
fet  out  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  heat  comes 
on,  you  will  fare  ill  as  a  traveller  in  Spain.  It  is  a 
good  method  to  carry  dried  tongues  with  you,  hard 
eggs,  not  hams,  for  they  will  not  keep,  as  we  found 
by  experience  -,  fome  portable  foup  ;  tea,  fugar,  and 
fpirituous  liquors ;  not  forgetting  even  pepper  and 
fait :  and  whenever  you  meet  with  good  bread,  meat, 
fowls,  or  wine,  always  to  buy  them,  whether  you 
want  them  or  not,  becaufe  you  know  not  what  to- 
morrow may  produce.  A  knife,  fork,  and  fpoon,  are 
abfolutely  neCeffary,  for  you  will  find  nonej  nor 
mould  you  omit  a  pair  of  fnuffers,  a  candleftick,  and 
fome  wax-candles.  Take  care  only  not  to  carry  any 
tobacco  or  mmj  for  they  are  all  contraband,  and 
may  occafion  the  detention,  if  not  the  fcizure  of  your 
bagpaoe.  Particularly  bring;  with  you  as  few  books 
as  peflible,  for  the  Inquifition  will  feize  them.     My 
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baggage  was  detained  a  fortnight  on  account  of  my 
books  ;  and  the  earl  of  Briftol  was  obliged  to  fpeak 
twice  to  general  Wall,  before  he  could  releafe  the 
captives.  Many  of  thefe  circumftances  feem  trifling, 
but  they  are  lb  material,  that  thofe  who  happen  to 
travel  without  them  in  this  country,  will  find,  by 
dear-bought  experience,  all  thefe  trifles  become  real 
inconveniences. 

The  town  of  Madrid,  for  as  it  is  not  an  epifcopal 
fee,  I  think  we  cannot  call  it  a  city,  is  built  on  fome 
Ijttle  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  very  indifferent 
ft  ream  called  the  Manfanares;  which  occafioned  much 
wit,  when  Philip  II.  built  that  great  bridge  over  it, 
palled  the  Puente  de  Segovia :  fome  faid  the  king 
fhould  fell  the  bridge  to  buy  a  river,  &c. 

Charles  V.  having  recovered  here  of  a  quartan 
ague,  firft  made  this  a  royal  refidence;  but  how  inju- 
diciouily,  needs  not  be  remarked.  The  capital  of 
fo  great  and  extended  a  kingdom,  ought  doubtlefs  to 
be  at  Seville ;  where,  by  means  of  the  port,  all  the 
conveniencies  and  necefiaries  of  life,  and  every  article 
of  foreign  commerce  might  be  had  with  eafe. 

Madrid  is  furrounded  with  very  lofty  mountains, 
whofe  fummits  are  always  covered  writh  fnow-  It  has 
no  fortifications  to  defend  it ;  it  has  no  ditch,  but  is 
environed  by  a  mud  wall  Its  gates,  according  to  the 
tafte  of  that  country,  have  their  locks  upon  the  out- 
fide.  There  are  very  few  good  ftreets,  except  thofe 
of  the  Calle  Mayor,  the  Calk  d'Atocha,  the  Calle  Al- 
cala,  and  the  Calle  Ancha:  the  reft  are  long,  narrow, 
and  extreamly  dirty.  The  only  good  fquare  is  the 
Plaea  Mayor,  which  is  lai;ge  and  regular  enough  ;  but 
there  being  balconies  to  every  window,  it  takes  oft 
much  of  its  beauty. 

The  houfes  in  Madrid  are  moft  of  them  brick,  with 
dry  walls,  lime  being  there  very  dear  and  fcarce ; 
ftone  is  flill  more  expenfive,  becaufe  it  muft  be 
brought  from  fix  or  feven  leagues  diftance.  Houfe- 
rent  is  at  an  exorbitant  price;  but  that  is  not  all, 
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furniture  is  fcarce  to  be  had,  without  paying  extrava- 
.  gantly  for  it ;  and  if  you  would  have  glafs  windows  to 
your  houfe,  you  muft  put  them  there  yourfelf,  for 
you  will  not  ftnd  them. — The  houfes  in  general  are 
wretchedly  ill  built,  for  you  will  feldom  fee  any  two 
walls  upon  the  iquare:  they  are  laid  out  chiefly  for 
.{hew,  convenience  being  little  conlidered  :  thus  vou 
will  pafs  through  ufually  two  or  three  large  apart- 
ments of  no  ufe,  in  order  to  come  at  a  fmall  room  at 
the  end„  where  the  family  fit.     This   is  the  general 
fhte  of  the  houfes  there  -,  not  but  there  are  fome  very 
magnificent  palaces,  built  chiefly  by  viceroys,  returned 
from  their  governments,  and  by  the  principal  gran- 
dees;   thefe  have  courts,  and  port es  cochers,  though 
the  others  have  not.     The  houfes  in  general  look 
more  like  prifons  than  the  habitations  of  people  at 
their  liberty  ;  the  windows,  befide  having  a  balcony, 
being  grated  with  iron  bars,  particularly  the  lower 
range,  and  fometimes  all  the  reft.     A  fingle  family  is 
not  the  fole  tenant  of  an  houfe,   as  is  ufually  the  cafe 
>n  England  •,  they  are  generally  inhabited  by  many 
feparate  families,    who  notwithfeanding  are  for  the 
mod  part  perfecl  ftrangers  to  each  other.    Thofe  who 
can  afford  it,  have  a  diftinct  apartment  for  fummer 
and  winter.     Foreigners  are  very  much  diftreffed  for 
lodgings  at  Madrid-,  there  being  only  one  tolerable 
inn,  the  Fontana  d'Oro-,  and- the  Spaniards  are  not 
fond  of  taking  ftrangers  into  their  houfes,  efpecially 
if  they  are  not  catholics.     There  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
a  tavern  or  coffee-houfe  in  the  town  ;  they  have  only 
one  news-paper,  which  is  the  Madrid  Gazette  :  their 
places  of  diverfion  are  the  amphitheatre,  built  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  bull-feaft,  and  the  two  theatres  of  La 
Cruz,  and  del  Principe.     The  noife  made  by  the  iti- 
nerant bodies  of  pfalm  fingers  in  the  ftreets,  or  the 
rofarios,  as  they  call  them,  is  very  difagreeable  in  the 
evening  -,  the  frequent  proceflions,  particularly  thofe 
oftheHoft,  troublefcme;  at  Eafter  efpecially,  when 
the  fight  of  thofe  bloody  difciplinants,  xhzfi<igellantesy 


is  extrcamly  (hocking. 
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Next  to  the  king's  palaces,  one  of  the  beft  build- 
ings in  Madrid  is  the  Imperial  College  of  Jefuits, 
which  is  indeed  a  very  noble  ftruclure.  There  is  no 
paffing  the  ftreets  there  commodioufly  without  a  ve- 
hicle-; for  as  they  pradtife  the  Scotch,  or  Edinburgh 
cuftom,  of  manuring  the  ftreets  by  night,  they  would 
be  too  oftenfive  to  your  feet,  as  well  as  your  nofe, 
without  a  chariot  by  day. 

Madrid  is  governed  by  a  principal  officer  called  the 
corregidor,  who  is  fomething  like  our  lord  mayor., 
though  he  is  notchofen  by  the  city,  but  by  the  king, 
and  is  not  a  merchant  or  tradefman,  but  a  gentleman 
well  verfed  in  the'  law.  He  acts  as  a  fuperior  judge, 
and  has  under  him  forty-one  regidors,  not  unlike  our 
aldermen,  who  compofe  his  council,  acting  as  inferior 
magiftrates  under  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  city  is  a  famous  place  for  airing 
and  recreation,  called  the  Prado  or  Pardo  de  St.  Hie- 
ronymo  ;  a  delightful  plain  fhaded  by  rows  of  poplar- 
trees,  and  adorned  with  twenty-three  fountains,  from 
which  it  is  fprinkled  every  evening  when  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  repair  thither  in  their  coaches,  or  on 
horfeback. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Prado  is  the  palace  called 
■Buen  Retiro,  or  the  Good  Retreatr.     This  is  a  very 
indifferent  quadrangle,   and    is   not  fo  good  a  royal 
manfion  as  St.  James's.     It  was  defigned  as  a  place 
of  retreat  for  the  king,  from  the  hurry  of  the  court 
and  town.     It,  however,  contains  a  great  number  of 
ftately  rooms  and  noble  apartments,  adorned  with  the 
moft  coftly  furniture  and  paintings,  executed  by  the 
greater!  matters  ;  but  it  is  only  built  of  brick.    The 
gardens  are  laid  to  be  a  perfect  paradiie,  and  abound 
with  the   moft  delightful  fhady  walks,  water- works* 
and  the  moft  curious  productions  of  art  and  nature. 
Cafa   del  Campo  is  a  royal  feat  (landing  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  to  the  weft  of  the  city,  dire&ly 
facing  the  king's  town-palace,  and  was  a  very  delight- 
ful place  with  a  fine  park, but  is  now  much  ne-gle&ed. 
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Florida  is  another  royal  pleafure-houfe,  feated  near  the 
former  in  an  enchanting  fituation.  The  palace  of 
Aranjuez,  about  thirty  miles  from  Madrid,  has  a  fine 
front,  and  is  agreeably  fituated  in  a  pleafant  vale  at 
the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the  Xarama  and  the 
Tagus.  Though  the  gardens  are  only  a  dead  flat, 
and  the  walks  plantations  of  trees  in  ftraight  rows ; 
yet  there  is  fomething  chearful  and  refrefhing  in  this 
cool  and  fhady  fpot.  St.  Ildephonfo  is  a  palace  about 
fixty  miles  from  Madrid,  in  a  delightful  lonely  coun- 
try ;  part  of  it  is  alio  a  convent.  The  building  is  not 
grand,  nor  in  a  good  tafte  ;  but  the  gardens  are  very 
fine,  and  the  fountains  the  noblefl  in  Europe.  The 
gardens  are  faid  to  have  coft  five  millions  flerling* 
Here  king  Philip  V.  retired  on  his  resignation  of  the 
crown  in  the  year  1724,  and  caufed  the  relics  of  fome 
faints,  v/hich  were  highly  revered,  to  be  brought 
from  the  Efcurial  into  this  chapel. 

We  now  come  to  the  palace,  or  convent,  of  the 
Efcurial,  lb  called  from  the  village  in  which  it  {lands, 
which  is  fituated  feven  leagues  to  the  north  of  Ma- 
drid.    Philip  II.  the  founder  of  this  palace  and  the 
convent  belonging  to  it,  made  a  vow  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Quintin  againit  the  French,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Picardy,  to  build  a  convent  at  the  Efcurial  for  monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Jerom,  which  he  preferred  from 
his  being-  obliged  to  cannonade  a  convent  of  Teromites 
during  the  liege  of  St.  Quintin.     The  battle  being 
gained  on  St.  Lawrence's  day,  he  called  the  convent 
after  the  name  of  that  faint ;  and  as  he  was  burnt 
upon  a  gridiron,  this  prince  immortalized  the  very 
manner  of  his  martyrdom;  for  he  not  only  fluck  grid- 
irons, either  of  paint,  wood,  metal,  or  ftone,  all  over 
the  convent,  but  built  the  very  convent  itfelf  in  the 
form  of  a  gridiron.     That  part  of  the  building  which 
forms  the  palace  is  the  handle  of  this  gridiron,  and 
the  refb  being  divided  into  a  great  number  of  iquare 
courts,  the  buildings  are  fo  ranged  as  to  form  the 
fides  and  bars.    But  in  building  this  ftru&ure  he  gave 

great 
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great  difgufl  to  the  Spanifh  cortes  :  for  Philip  having 
aifembled  them  to  afk  fupplies  for  carrying  on  the 
war  againft  France,  the  ftaces  very  freely  voted  a 
large  fubfidy  of  fome  millions  •,  which  the  artful  mo- 
narch, as  loon  as  he  had  once  fecured  in  his  own 
coffers,  applied  to  the  building  of  this  convent.  This 
mifapplication  of  the  public  revenues  gave  fuch  vexa- 
tion to  the  cortes,  that  they  afterward  ailembled  with 
more  reluctance,  being  unwilling  to  be  cajoled  out  of 
their  money  by  the  tricks  of  defigning  princes. 

This  royal  monaftery  of  St.  Laurence  is  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  part  of  the  Segovian 
chain,  which  feparates  the  two  Caftiles.  It  is  of  a 
beautiful  white  ftone,  veined  with  blue  and  brown5 
of  a  very  fine  polifh,  and  is  furrounded  with  the  molt 
delightful  profpect. 

The  monks  here  have  a  higher  opinion  of  Philip 
II.  the  founder,  than  even  of  St.  Laurence  and  St, 
Jerom :  this  indeed  is  only  a  decent  part  of  grati- 
tude ;  for  as  he  thought  that,  by  railing  this  fuperb 
fabric,  he  ihould  atone  for  all  his  fins,  fo  he  fpared  no 
expence  to  render  it  complete.  It  coil  during  his 
reign  twenty-eight  millions  of  ducats,  which  is  about 
three  millions  three  hundred  and  iixty  thoi  fand  pounds 
flerling.  He  lived  here  chiefly  during  the  laft  fifteen 
years  of  his  life;  and  when  he  died,  ordered  himfelf 
to  be  brought  out  in  his  bed  to  the  foot  of  the  high 
altar,  that  he  might  die  in  fight  of  it  •,  and  thus  he 
expired.  The  place  where  his  bed  Hood  is  fince  railed 
off,  as  facred. 

The  Pantheon  chapel,  thefepulchre  of  the  princes 
of  Spain,  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world.  The 
principal  members  of  the  portal  are  of  black  marble, 
regularly  veined  and  fpotted  with  white.  In  the  leiTer 
parts  gems,  gold,  filver,  and  bronzes,  unite  their 
luftre.  On  the  fides  are  two  pillars  in  relievo,  with 
their  bafes  and  capitals,  befide  the  jambs  and  lintels, 
formed  out  of  one  block  of  marble.  Over  this  is  the 
frize,  and  figures  to  the  number  of  ten,  fupporting 
the  crown,     The  pe.defbls,  capitals,  &c.  are  of  brafs„ 

gilt. 
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gilt ;  and  before  the  door  is  a  baluftrade  of  gilt  brafs* 
of  moil  beautiful  workmanfhip. 

From  this  portal  you  defcend  a  flair-cafe  compofed 
of  the  fined  Tortofa  jafpers  and  Toledo  marble, 
beautifully  variegated,  finely  poliihed,  andjoined  with 
fuch  art  as  to  appear  only  one  fingle  piece,  fixty-four 
feet  in  length,  confiiling  of  thirty-four  freps,  divided 
into  three  flights,  by  the  like  number  of  landing- 
places.  The  baluftrades  are  of  beautiful  jafper 
marquetry,  with  marble  mouldings.  In  the  middle 
hangs  a  gilt  luflre  with  fix  cornucopias.  At  the  third 
landing-place  is  the  Pantheon  door,  adorned  with 
four  pilaflers,  two  of  jafper,  and  two  of  bronze. 
The  pavement  between  the  pilailers  is  of  poliihed 
jafper,  and  the  ceiling  reprefents  Jacob's  ladder. 

Upon  entering  this  auguft  cemetery,  you  are  flruck 
with  the  beauty  of  its  feveral  parts.  The  order  of  its 
architecture  is  the  compofite.  Its  circumference  is 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet,  and  the  diameter  from 
wall  to  wall  is  fomethmg  more  than  thirty-fix  feet  j 
.the  height  from  the  pavement  to  the  central  flone  at 
the  top  is  thirty-eight  feet,  and  its  figure  is  perfectly 
circular.  The  pavement  reprefents  the  figure  of  a 
fta-r,  the  rays  of  which  are  formed  of  innumerable 
jems,  jafpers  and  different  kinds  of  marble,  with  a 
rleurcn  in  the  center,  glittering;  with  gems.  The 
whole  is  furrounded  with  a  beautiful  pedeflal  or  bale, 
on  which  flands  fixteen  fluted  Corinthian  pilailers  of 
jafper,  the  bales  and  capitals  of  gilt  bronze.  The 
farcophagi  or  coffins  are  placed  in  niches  all  round 
the  Pantheon ;  and  the  marble  of  which  they  are 
made,  is  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of  the  grain,  the 
beauty  of  the  colour,  and  the  ornaments  bellowed  on 
them. 

The  ring  in  the  deling,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
the  key-ftone,  forms  a  iplendid  neuron,  eighteen  feet 
in  circumference,  and  is  of  brafs  gilt,  and  the  defign 
and  workmanfhip  very  fine.  From  this  fleuron  hangs 
a  large  iron-rod,  to  which  is  fattened  a  large  gilt 

luflre 
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^uftre  of  beautiful  workmanihip.  At  the  lower  end 
are  the  four  evangelifts  in  demi-relievo ;  over  thefe 
are  twenty-four  cornucopias^  along  the  edges  of  which 
are  cherubins  $  arid  above  thefe  eight  angels  holding 
flambeaus  -,  and  the  other  eight  are  fixed  to  the  heads 
of  as  many  feraphs.  It  is  every  where  embellifhed 
with  feftoons,  &c.  and  furmounted  by  a  fplendid 
crown.  When  the  tapers  in  thefe  cornucopias,  the 
flambeaus  held  by  the  angels,  and  the  candles  on  the 
altar  are  lighted,  no  words  can  exprefs  its  grandeur. 

On  the  right-hand,  going  out  of  the  Pantheon,  a. 
door  opens  into  a  vault,  which  may  be  called  the  fe- 
condary  Pantheon,  where  thofe  of  the  royal  family 
who  are  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  principal  ftrijc- 
ture  are  interred.  On  every  fide  are  three  rows  of 
niches,  to  the  number  of  fifty-one,  for  the  coffins ; 
and  on  the  wall  next  the  door  is  an  altar-piece,  in 
which  is  a  good  copy  of  Chrift  on  the  crofs,  from 
Titian. 

The  Spaniards  have  in  general  an  olive  complex- 
ion, are  of  a  middle  ftature,  rather  lean,  but  well 
made  \  they  have  fine  eyes,  glofly  black  hair,  and  a 
fmall  well  fhaped  head.— Their  cloaths  are  ufually  of 
a  very  dark  colour,  and  their  cloaks  almoft  black. 
This  fhews  the  natural  gravity  of  the  people.  This 
is  the  general  drefs  of  the  common  fort  •,  for  the  court, 
and  perfons  of  fafhion,  have  moft  of  them  now 
adopted  the  French  drefs  and  modes. 

As  their  natural  air  is  gravity,  fo  they  have  confe- 
quently  great  coldnefs  and  referve  in  their  deport- 
ment; they  are  therefore  very  uncommunicative  to  all, 
and  particularly  to  Grangers.  But  when  once  you  are 
become  acquainted  with  them,  and  have  contracted  an 
intimacy,  there  are  not  more  focial,  more  friendly, 
or  more  converfible  beings  in  the  world.  When  they 
have  once  profeffed  it,  none  are  more  faithful  friends. 
■ They  are  a  people  of  the  higheft  notions  of  ho- 
nour, even  to  excefs,  which  is  a  ftill  viiible  erFecl:  of 
their  antient  love  of  chivalry,  and  was  the  animating 
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fpirit  of  that  enthufiafm.  They  have  great  probity 
and  integrity  of  principle.  As  they  perfevere  with 
much  fidelity  and  zeal  in  their  friendfhips,  you  will 
naturally  expect  to  find  them  warm,  relentlefs,  and 
implacable  in  their  refentments. 

They  are  generous,  liberal,  magnificent,  and  cha- 
ritable; religious  without  difpute,  but  devout  to  the 
greater!  exceffes  of  fuperftition.  What  elfe  could  in- 
duce them  to  kifs  the  hands  of  their  priefts,  and  the 
garments  of  their  monks  ? 

If  the  Spaniards  have  any  predominant  fault,  it  is, 
perhaps,  that  of  being  rather  too  high  minded ; 
hence  they  have  entertained,  at  different  periods,  the 
mo  ft  extravagant  conceits  j  fuch  as,  that  the  fun  only 
rofe  and  let  in  their  dominions  ;  that  their  language 
was  the  only  tongue  fit  to  add'-efs  the  Almighty  with; 
that  they  were  the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven,  in- 
ibmuch  that  when  the  arms  of  proteftants  have  pre- 
vailed over  theirs,  they  have  been  ready  to  call  God 
himfelf  an  heretic.  They  formerly  thought,  that 
wifdorn,  glory,  power,  riches  and  dominion,  were 
their  ible  monopoly ;  but  the  experience  of  two  or 
three  centuries  paft  has  contributed  toihew  the  fond- 
nefs  of  all  thel'e  deluficns.  The  open  and  avowed 
attempts  of  its  A uftrian  princes,  graiping  at  univerfal 
monarchy  ;  the  fecret  and  more  concealed  ambition  of 
the  Bourbon  line,  with  all  their  plans  of  refined  po- 
licy, have  been,  as  Shakeipear  calls  it,  like  the  bafe- 
lefs  fabric  of  a  vifion.  It  has  been  owing  to  thefe 
lofty  conceits,  that  they  are  frill  poffefied  with  the 
higheft  notions  of  nobility,  family  and  blood.  The 
mountaineer  of  Afturias,  though  a  peafant,  will  plume 
himfelf  as  much  upon  his  genealogy  and  defcent,  as 
the  firft  grandee ;  and  the  Caftilian,  with  his  coat- 
armour,  looks  upon  the  Gallician  with  fovereign  con- 
tempt. 

Nothing  can  (hew  the  fang  froid  of  the  Spaniards 

more  flrongly  than  the  following  circumflancc,  which, 

though  it  hath  been  often  related,   is  perhaps  not 
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Kfiown  to  every  reader.  In  the  war  that  enfued  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal,  upon  the  revolution  in  fa- 
vour of  the  duke  of  Braganza,  the  Portuguefe 
plundered  the  village  of  Traigueros,  and  left  a  cen- 
tinel  in  it,  while  the  troops  palled  on. — The  centinel, 
to  amufe  the  time,  played  on  his  guitar,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  out  of  tune.  A  Spaniard  belonging  to 
this  plundered  village,  offended  with  the  diffonance 
of  the  foldier's  mufic,  came  to  the  centinel,  and  ci- 
villy begged  him  to  lend  him  the  guitar 5  which  be- 
ing done,  he  tuned  it,  and  returned  it  to  the  Portu- 
guefe, with  this  fhort  fpeeeh-^-Now,  Sir,  it  is  in  tune^ 
Aora  fia  templada. 

The  profefiion  of  arms  is  their  chief  delight ;  to 
this  darling  pailion,-  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture  have  been  always  iacrificed.  It  never  ap- 
peared more  evident  than  in  the  fucceffion  war;  the 
peafant  voluntarily  forfook  the  plough,  and  ran  to 
the  Auftrian  or  the  Bourbon  ftandard,  There  was 
no  occafion  for  an  haranguing  ferjeant,  or  for  an  of- 
ficer and  a  prefs-warrant,  to  call  him  to  the  field  of 
action.     Alaguerra,  A  la  guerra,  was  all  the  cry. 

It  has  been  imagined,  from  the  tvent  of  the  late 
war,  that  the  Spanifh  are  not  good  troops  •,  but  it  is 
a  great  miftake  •,  there  are  no  foldiers  in  the  whole 
world  that  are  braver  than  the  Spanifh.  Thofe  who 
fay  otherwife  only  mew  their  ignorance  of  hiftory. 
They  have  had  the  dukes  of  Berwick  and  Bitonto* 
the  counts  de  Gage  and  Sehomberg,  the  prince 
of  Heffe,  the  marquis  De  Las  Minas,  the  generals 
Stanhope,  Peterborough,  and  Stahrembergh,  the  eye- 
witneffes  of  their  bravery.  That  they  make  but  art 
indifferent  military  figure  at  prefent,  is  no  jufl  argu- 
ment againft  them  ;  long  peace,  long  difufe,  and  bad 
generals,  will  entirely  damp  the  martial  fpirit  of  any 
people.  They  bear  all  hardfhips  with  the  moft  unre- 
mitting patience,  and  can  endure  heat,  cold,  and 
even  hunger,  with  fome  degree  of  chearfuinefs.  The)/ 
have  courage  and  conflancy  fufficien.t  for  the  moil 
hazardous  undertakings;  and  though  naturally  flow, 
D  d  2  yet 
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yet  when  once  put  in  action,  purfue  their  object  with 
great  warmth  and  perfeverance. 

The  Spaniards  frequently  breakfaft  as  well  as  fup 
in  bed  ;  their  breakfaft  is  ufually  of  chocolate,  tea  be- 
ing very  feldom  drank  by  them.     They  drink  little 
wine.     Their  dinner  is  generally  z.pocberoy  or  beef, 
mutton,  veal,  pork,'  and  bacon,  greens,  &c.  all  boiled 
together.     If  it  be  a  richer,  or  more  expenfive  mix- 
ture of  meats  and  delicacies,  it  is  then  filled  an  olla 
podrida,  or  what  we  call  an  olio.    Temperance  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  is  doubtlefs  one  of  their  virtues  j 
you  may  fee  it  in  their  proverbs;  Unas  azeitunas,  una 
falada,  y  ravanillos,  fan  comida  de  los  cavalier os ;  that 
is,  Olives,  falad,  and  radiflies,  are  food  for  a  gen- 
tleman.    They  are  great  devourers  of  garlic ;  they 
feldom  change  the  knife  and  fork,  but  eat  every  thing 
with  the  fame  individual  weapon  ;  delicacy,  in  many 
inftances,  not  being  their  character. 

The  tafte  for  gallantry  and  dancing  prevails  in 
Spain  univerfally  ;  they  are  the  two  ruling  pafiions  of 
the  country.     Jealoufy,  ever  fince  the  acceffion  of 
'   the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  has  flept'in  peace.     It  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  in  proportion  as  manners  become  more 
civilized, that  furious  paffion  always  lofes  its  force.  Dan- 
cing is  fo  much  their  favourite  entertainment,  that  their 
graveft  matrons  never  think  themfelves  excluded  by 
age  from  this  diverfion.     You  may  fee  the  grandmo- 
ther, mother,  and  daughter,  all  in  the  fame  country 
dance :  the  Englifh,  on  the  contrary,  give  dancing 
to  youth,  and  leave  cards  to  age.     The  two  molt 
favourite  and  univerfal  Spanifh  dances  are  the  feqtte- 
dillas  and  the  fundungo :  the  firft  is  fomething  like 
our  hay ;  the  fecond  is  a  very  ancient  dance,  and 
though  originally  Roman,  yet  the  Spaniards   have 
mixed  fome'what  of  the  Moorifh  along  with  it :  they 
are  exceflively  fond  of  it ;  it  is  danced  by  the  firft  of 
the  nobility,  as  well  as  by  the  common  people. 

Moft  of  the  Spaniards    take  their  fiefto,  or  ileep 

after  dinner  •,  mafs  in  the  morning,  dinner  at  noon, 
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and  the  evening's  airing  generally  finifli  the  round  of 
their  day.  Tho'  it  is  the  etiquette  of  the  country  for  the 
men  and  women  to  wear  in  the  ftreets,  and  at  mafs,  all 
the  fame  drefs,  yet  the  ladies  in  private  vifits,  wear  as 
much  variety  of  drefs,  and  of  a  much  richer  fort,  than 
thofe  in  England  :  but  to  a  people  of  gallantry,  the 
advantage  of  all  wearing  the  fame  uniform  in  public, 
is  eafy  to  be  conceived.     The  married  ladies  in  Spain 
have  each  their  profeffed  lover,  juft  as  the  Italian  la- 
dies have  their  cicefpeo.     Their  evening's  airing  is 
jnfipid  to  the  laft  degree  %  you  fee  nothing  but  a  firing 
of  coaches  following  one  another,  filled  with  people 
of  fafhion :  here  a  duke  and  his  confefibr  •,  there  a 
couple  of  fmart  young  abbes  tete  a  the  \  here  a  whole 
family  grouped  together,  juft  like  a  Dutch  picture, 
jhufband  and  v/ife,  children  and  fervants,  wet  nurfes 
and  dry  all  together.-^- When  they  take  their  airing  on 
gala,  or  court  days,  all  their  footmen  are  thendreffed 
in  laced  liveries,  with  plumes  of  feathers  in  their  hats. 
— The  number  of  fervants  kept  by  the  grandees,  and 
people  of  the  firft  fafhion,   is  immoderate.     Some  of 
the  Spanifh  grandees  retain  to  the  number  of  three  or 
four  hundred  domeftics ;  the  Engliih  ambaflfador  here, 
in  compliance  with  the  tafte  of  the  country,  keeps 
near  one  hundred.     As  they  go  with  four  mules  ufu- 
.ally,  they  have  confequently  two  drivers,  or  poftt- 
lions ;   generally  four,  and    fometimes  fix   footmen 
behind  their -coaches,  befide  an  helper  to  take  off  a 
pair  of  mules,  when  they  enter  Madrid,  as  they  are 
not  permitted  to  drive  with  more  than  four  there.  In 
the  hot  weather  they  take  out  the  iides  and  backs 
of  their  coaches5  for  the  fake  of  the  air.     They  ufe 
fedan  chairs  but  very  little,  and  when  they  do,  they 
have  always  two  footmen,  who  go  on  each  fide  the 
hindmoft  chairman,  in  order  to  hold  him  up,  left 
he  mould  fall  -,  and  two  of  each  fide  the  fedan,  and 
two  who  follow  behind  with  lanthorns,  though  it  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  day :  that  is  to  fay,  they  have 
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generally  nine  fervants  with  a  coach,  and  ten  with  a, 
fedan,  befide  thofe  who  go  before. 

Among  the  diverfions  and  paftimes  of  the  Spani- 
ards, the  bull-feaft  is  the  moil  diftinguifhed :  we 
fhall  give  Mr.  Clarke's  defcription  of  that  exhibited 
m  the  Placa  Mayor  at  Madrid,  upon  occafion  of  his 
catholic  majefly's  public  entry  into  his  capiral,  on  the 
35th  of  July  1760.  Thefquare,  which  is  large,  was 
thronged  with  people,  and  all  the  balconies  orna- 
mented with  different  coloured  iilks,  and  crouded 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  houfes :  the  ave- 
nues to  the  fquare  were  built  up  into  the  balconies, 
and. a  Hoping  fcaffold  placed  round  for  the  common 
people,  and  raifed  about  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Firft  came  the  coaches  of  the  cavaliers,  four  in 
number,  of  a  lingular  make,  with  glaffes  at  the  ends, 
and  quite  open  at  the  fides  :  the  cavaliers  were  placed 
at  the  doors  of  their  coaches,  from  whence  they 
bowed  to  the  people  in  the  balconies  as  they  paffed 
round  the  fquare,  and  were  accompanied  by  their 
fponiors,  the  dukes  of  Gliuna,  Banos,  Arcos,  and 
Medina  Casli.  Before  the  royal  family  came  a  com- 
pany of  halberdiers,  followed  by  {even  or  eight  of 
£he  king's  coaches,  preceding  his  coach  of  ftate,  which 
was  extreamly  rich,  with  red  and  gold  ornaments, 
and  beautiful  painted  pannels.  Then  came  a  coach 
with  fome  of  the  great  officers  ;  and  next  the  king 
and  queen  in  a  very  fumptuous  coach  of  blue,  with  all 
the  ornaments  of  mafiTve  filver,  and  a  crown  at  the 
fop  :  the  trappings  of  the  horfes  were  likewife  filver, 
with  large  white  plumes.  Thefe  were  followed  by 
the  coaches  of  the  prince  of  Afturias,  the  two  in- 
fantas, and  Don  Lewis,   with  their  attendants. 

Their  majefties  feated  themfelves  oppofite  to  the 
balconies  of  the  Englifh  ambaffador,  in  which  was 
pur  author,  in  a  gilt  balcony,  with  a  canopy  and  cur- 
pins  of  fcarlet  and  gold.     On  the  right  hand  of  the 
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king's  balcony  were  placed  the  reft  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  on  the  left  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber in  a  row,  all  dreffed  in  a  very  fine  uniform 
of  blue  and  red,  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  The 
halberdiers  marched  from  the  king's  balcony,  which 
was  in  the  center  of  one  fide  and  forming  themfeives 
into  two  lines  fronting  different  ways,  cleared  the 
fquare  of  the  croud,  who  retired  into  the  fcaffolds 
erected  for  them  •,  after  which  the  halberdiers  formed 
themfeives  into  a  line  before  the  fcaffold  under  the 
king's  balcony.  Two  companies  of  boys,  dreffed  in 
an  uniform,  with  caps  and  red  taffety  jackets,  came 
with  buckets  of  water  in  their  hands,  and  watered 
the  Mage  as  they  croffed  over  it  to  the  oppoiite  fide : 
the  fix  chief  alguazils  of  the  city  now  came  mount-* 
ed  on  fine  horfes,  covered  with  trappings,  and  dreffed 
in  the  old  Spanifh  habit,  black,  with  flamed  fleeves, 
great  white  flowing  wigs,  and  hats  with  plumes  of 
different  coloured  feathers.  They  advanced  toward 
the  king's  balcony,  under  which  they  were  obliged  to 
ftay  the  whole  time  to  receive  his  orders,  except  when 
they  were  frightened  away  by  the  bulls. 

At  length  the  troops  belonging  to  the  cavaliers  af- 
cended  the  ftage  in  four  large  companies,  dreffed  in 
{ilk  Mooriih  liveries,  richly  and  elegantly  ornamented 
with  lace  and  embroidery :  thefe  firfl  bowed  to  the 
king's  balcony,  and  then  went  in  proceffion  round  the 
fquare  ;  and  from  the  elegant  Angularity  and  variety 
of  their  uniforms  appeared  extreamly  beautiful.  Af- 
ter them  came  the  four  knights  in  the  old  Spanifh 
drefs,  with  plumes  in  their  hats,  mounted  on  fine 
horfes  :  each  held  in  his  hand  a  {lender  lance,  and  was 
attended  by  two  men  on  foot,  dreffed  in  light  filk  of 
the  colour  of  his  livery,  with  cloaks  of  the  fame: 
thefe  never  forfake  his  fide,  and  are  his  principal  de- 
fence. The  cavaliers  then  difpofe  themfeives  for  the 
encounter,  the  firfl  placing  himfelf  oppoiite  to  the 
.  door  of  the  place  where  the  bulls  are  kept,  and  the 
other  at  ibme  diftance  behind  him. 
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At  a  fignal  given  by  the  king  the  doors  opened,  and 
the  bull  appeared,  to  the  found  of  martial  mufic,  and 
the  loud  acclamations  of  the  people:  when  feeing  one 
of  the  attendants  of  the  firft  cavalier  fpreading  his 
cloak  before  him,  he  aimed  directly  at  him  •,  but  the 
man  eafily  avoided  him,  and  gave  his  mafler  an  op- 
portunity of  breaking  his  fpear  in  the  bull's  neck.  In 
the  fame  manner  the  bull  was  tempted  to  engage  the 
Other  cavaliers,  and  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  till 
having  received  the  wounds  with  their  lances,  he  was 
encountered  by  the  other  men  on  foot,  who,  after 
playing  with  him  with  incredible  agility  as  long  as 
they  thought  proper,  eafily  put  an  end  to  him  by 
thru  fling  a  fword  either  into  his  neck  or  fide,  which 
brings  him  to  the  ground,  and  then  they  finifh  him  at 
once,  by  (hiking  a  dagger,  or  fword,  behind  his: 
horns  into  the  fpine,  which  is  always  immediate 
death.  After  this  the  bull  is  hurried  off  by  mules 
finely  adorned  with  trappings. 

After  the  knights  were  fufflciently  tired  with  thefe. 
exploits,'  the  king  gave  them  leave  to  retire ;  bulls 
were  then  let  out,  one  at  a  time,  from  another  door: 
thefe  were  cf  a  more  furious  nature,  and  were  en- 
countered entirely  by  men  on  foot,  who  were  fo  far 
from  fearing  their  rage,  that  they  flrove  to  increafe 
it,  by  darting  at  their  necks,  and  other  parts,  little 
barbed  darts  ornamented  with  bunches  of  papery 
feme  of  which  were  filled  with  gun-powder,  and  were 
no  fboner  faftened  to  the  bull  than  they  went  off  like 
a  ferpent.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  torment- 
ing than  thefe  darts,  but  the  amazing  dexterity  with 
which  they  are  thrown,  takes  off  the  attention  from 
its  cruelty.  They  alfo'  dreis  up  goats  fkins,  blown 
up  with  wind,  and  increafe  the  fury  of  the  bull  by 
placing  then  before  him,  which  makes  a  very  ridicu- 
lous part  of  the  entertainment.  Many  of  the  bulls, 
however,  won  Id  not  Attack  them  -,  and  one  of  the 
moll  furious  that  did,  fhewed  more  fear  than  in  en- 
countering his  m'oft  fturdy  antagonifh     They   alfo 
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baited  one  bull  with  dogs,  which  {hewed  as  much 
courage  as  any  of  the  bull-dogs  in  England. 

My  apprehenfions,  fays  our  author,  were  at  firft 
principally  excited  for  the  men  on  foot ;  but  the 
knights  are  in  much  more  danger,  their  horfes  being 
too  full  of  fire  to  be  exactly  governed  ;  they  cannot 
therefore  fo  well  avoid  the  aim,  and  are  liable  to  be 
every  moment  overthrown  with  their  horfes,  if  their 
attendants  by  their  fide  do  not  afiift  them.  Two 
beautiful  horfes  were  neverthelefs  gored ;  one  of 
which,  was  overthrown  with  his  rider,  but  fortunately 
the  man  efcaped  any  mifchief  from  his  fall.  The 
courage  of  thefe  horfes  is  fo  great,  that  thev  have 
been  often  known  to  advance  toward  the  bull,  when 
their  bowels  were  trailing  on  the  ground. 

This  fpectacle  is  one  of  the  fined  in  the  world, 
whether  it  be  confidered  merely  with  refpect  to  the 
fplendor  of  the  fight,  or  as  an  exertion  of  the  amaz- 
ing agility  and  dexterity  of  the  performers.  The 
Spaniards  are  fo  devoted  to  it,  that  even  the  women 
would  pawn  their  lad  rag  to  fee  it.  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  crouded  than  the  houfes  even  to  the 
tops  of  the  tiles,  and  dearly  enough  do  they  payfor  their 
pleafure,  pent  together  in  the  hotted  fun,  and  with  the 
mod  fuffocating  heat  that  can  be  endured.  This  is 
certainly  a  remnant  of  Moorifh,  and  perhaps  Roman 
barbarity,  and  will  not  bear  the  fpeculations  of  the  clo- 
fet,  or  the  companionate  feelings  of  the  tender  heart : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  all  the  good  effects 
of  chivalry,  in  exciting  in  the  minds  of  theipectaiors 
a  difpofition  to  hardy  actions,  without  the  horror  that 
prevailed  in  former  times,  of  diftinguifhing  bravery 
to  the  prejudice  of  our  own  fpecies. 

The  bull-fead  in  the  Piaca  Mayor  is  never  exhi- 
bited but  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafion,  as  the 
acceffion  or  marriage  of  their  kings,  and  is  attended 
with  very  great  expence,  both  to  his  majefty  and  the 
city.  But  there  is  a  theatre  built  without  the  walls, 
where  there  are  bull-feafts  every  fortnight,  which  to 
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connoiffeurs  are  greatly  preferable  to  the  others,  the 
bulls  being  more  furious,  and  the  danger  greater  to 
thofe  who  fight  them  :  tn.it  there  is  little  difference  in 
their  manner  of  engaging  them. 

We  mall  now  give  fome  idea  of  the  Spanifn  theatre, 
which  our  author  vifited  at  the  feafon  for  acting  the 
autos,  or  plays,  in  fupport  of  the  catholic  faith.  The 
theatre  made  a  good  appearance  with  refpect  to  its 
fize  and  fhape ;  but  was  rather  dirty  and  ill  lighted, 
and,  what  was  worfe,  had  an  equal  mixture  of  day- 
light and  candles.  The  prompter's  head  appeared 
through  a  little  trap-door,  above  the  level  of  the 
flage  ;  and  he  read  the  play  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  people  in  the  boxes.  The  pit  made  a  motley 
appearance,  many  Handing  in  their  night-caps  and 
cloaks  •,  while  officers  and  foldiers  were  interfperfed 
among  the  dirtier!  mob.  The  fide  and  front  boxes 
were  filled  by  perfons  well  dreffed,  and  that  which 
anfwered  to  our  two  milling  gallery  was  filled  with 
women,  all  in  the  fame  uniform  -,  a  dark  petticoat, 
and  a  white  woollen  veil.  The  actors  were  dreffed  in 
richer  cloaths  than  thofe  in  England,  and  thefe  they 
are  perpetually  changing,  in  order  to  fhew  the  ex- 
pensive variety  of  their  wardrobe. 

After  fome  tedious  and  infipid  fcenes,  came  on  an 
interlude  of  humour.  One  of  the  comedians  addreffed 
a  lady  who  fung  very  prettily,  and  offered  her  a  purfe 
of  money  :  in  the  mean  while  a  man  brought  in  three 
barber's  blocks  which  he  placed  upon  the  flage : 
thefe  he  firfi:  dreffed  in  mens  cloaths  •,  but  then  un- 
dreffmg  them,  dreffed  them  in  womens  apparel,  after 
which  came  in  three  men  who  had  a  fancy  to  tempt 
thefe  three  ladies  ;  but  they  were  inflexibly  coy,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  their  gallants  difcovered  their 
miftake.  At  length,  after  fome  long  tirefome  unin- 
terefting  fcenes,  full  of  fuftian  and  bombafl,  an  actor, 
dreffed  in  a  long  purple  robe,  in  the  character  of 
Cfarift,  preached  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  in 
their  proper  dreffes  ,  Europe  and  America  heard  him 
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gladly,  but  Afia  and  Africa  remained  incorrigible. 
Our  Saviour  was  foon  after  blind-folded,  buffered, 
fpit  upon,  bound,  fcourged,  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  compelled  to  bear  his  crofs;  when  he  kneeled 
down  and  cried,  Padre  mi !  Padre  mi  I  "  Father,  Fa- 
"  ther,  why  halt  thou  forfaken  me  ?"  After  this  the 
fellow  placed  himfelf  againft  the  wall,  with  his  hands 
extended,  as  if  on  the  crofs,  and  there  imitated  the 
expiring  agonies  of  the  bleffed  Saviour-,  upon  this 
one  of  the  actreffes  unbound  him,  took  off  his  crown 
and  fcarlet  robes,  and  he  having  put  on  his  wig  and 
coat,  joined  the  reft  of  the  actors  in  a  dance.  After 
this  one  of  the  adtreffes,  in  a  very  long  fpeech,  ex- 
plained the  nature,  end,  and  defign  of  the  facrament; 
and  the  play  was  concluded  by  Chrift  appearing  in  a 
Ihip  triumphant. 

Soon  after  our  author  went  to  fee  a  regular  co- 
medy, and  there  were  two  other  Englifh  gentlemen 
in  the  fame  box  with  him.  They  understood  very 
little  of  the  defign  of  the  firft  act ;  they  faw  a  king,  a 
queen,  an  enchantrefs,  and  many  other  pretty  delight- 
ful fights  j  but  the  interlude  with  which  it  was  con- 
cluded was  extreamly  low.  The  fcene  was  intended 
for  the  infide  of  a  Spanifh  inn,  during  the  night : 
there  were  three  feather-beds,  and  as  many  blankets 
brought  upon  the  ftage  •,  the  queen  and  her  maids  of 
honour  perfonated  the  miftreis  of  the  inn  and  her 
maids  ;  and  accordingly  fell  to  making  the  beds. 
After  this  fix  men  came  in  to  lie  there,  and  one  of 
them  being  a  mifer,  had  rolled  up  his  money  in 
twenty  or  thirty  pieces  of  paper.  They  then  un- 
dreffed  before  the  ladies,  by  pulling  off  fix  or  feven 
pair  of  breeches,  and  as  many  coats  and  waiftcoats,  and 
got  into  bed  two  by  two  :  when  behold,  the  jeft  con- 
firmed in  feeing  them  kick  the  cloaths  off  one  another, 
and  then  fight,  as  the  fpeclator  is  to  fuppofe,  in  the 
dark.  The  abfurdity  of  this  fcene,  and  the  incompre- 
jienfible  ridiculoufnefs  of  it,  made  us,  fays  our  author, 
laugh  immoderately.     The  fight  of  the  feather-beds., 
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fhe  men  kicking  and  fprawling,  the  peals  of  applaufc 
^hat  echoed  through  the  houfe,  were  truly  inconceiv- 
able ;  though,  I  believe,  our  neighbours  in  the  next 
box  thought  we  laughed  at  the  wit  and  humour  of  the 
author.  It  was  a  fcene  that  beggars  all  poffible  de^ 
fcription,  and  I  defy  any  theatre  in  Europe,  but  that 
of  Madrid,  to  produce  fuch  another. 

When  this  interlude  was  flniihed,  there  fueceeded 
.fome  other  fcenes  between  the  king,  queen,  enchan- 
trefs, and  the  reft  of  the  a&ors.  Five  or  fix  of  them 
all  at  once  drew  their  iwords  upon  the  enchantrefs, 
who  parried  them  with  her  wand,  and,  to  their  great 
amazement,  retired  unhurt  into  her  cell.  At  other 
times  the  enchantrefs  killed  with  a  look,  and  reftored 
to  life  with  a  fecond,  In  fhort,  after  feveral  ridicu- 
lous incidents,  the  enchantrefs  renounces  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  and  in  the  conciufion  embraces  the 
catholic  faith,  and  declares  fne  will  adhere  to  that 
alone.  But  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe  ab- 
furd  dramatic  pieces  are  the  belt  of  the  kind  -,  and 
indeed  they  are  faid  to  have  fome  that  are  excellent,  as 
-thofe  of  Lopes  de  Vega,  which  come  neareft  to  our 
Shakefpeare. 

Mr.  Clarke  tells  us,  that  he  has  informed  himfelf 
from  good  authority,  that  our  trade  with  Old  and 
New  Spain  is  full  one  third  lefs  than  it  was  about 
forty  years  ago ;  and  that  the  balance  and  exchange, 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  are  every  day  more 
and  more  turning  againft  the  latter  kingdom.  The 
caufes  of  this  decreafe  are  indeed  not  at  all  difficult  to 
be  difcovered  or  accounted  for.  Part  of  it  is  owing 
to  the  extream  avarice  and  extortion  of  our  own  mer- 
chants, who,  not  contented  with  moderate  profits, 
have  kept  up  the  prices  of  their  goods  beyond  their 
j u  11  proportion,  and  thereby  opened  a  door  for  the 
French  and  Dutch  to  underfdl  us  at  the  Spanifh 
markets.  Another  reafon  is,  that  the  price  of  labour 
in  thole  two  countries,  is  confiderably  lower  than 
in  our  own.  which  enables  them  likewife  to  afford 

their 
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their  goods  to  the  Spaniards  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  we  can  do.  A  third  reafon  is,  the  alteration  in- 
troduced during  the  Spanifh  war  in  queen  Anne's 
time-,  when  the  French  crept  into  that  trade,  and  de- 
prived us  of  a  greater  fhare  of  it  than  we  mall  pro- 
bably be  ever  able  to  recover.  A  fourth  reafon  may 
be,  the  progrefs  which  the  Spaniards  themfelves 
have  made  in  fome  branches  of  manufacture  :  for  the 
encouragement  which  the  kings  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon have  given  to  manufactures  and  arts,  has  excited 
fome  few  Spaniards  to  apply  themfelves  to  induftry 
and  trade.  For  feveral  years  paft,  the  miniftry  in 
Spain  have  endeavoured,  by  means  of  foreign  work- 
men, to  fet  on  foot  various  manufactures ;  and  the 
great  attention  they  have  given  to  that  object,  has 
not  been  altogether  without  effect.  But  at  prefent, 
by  a  ft  range  infatuation,  the  minifler  to  whofe  depart- 
ment the  care  of  the  manufactures  belongs,  not  only 
neglects,  but  difcourages  them  ;  and  they  confequently 
decline  very  faft. 

But  notwithstanding  the  arts  of  French  mfinuation, 
our  traffic  with  Spain  is  very  considerable,  and  chiefly 
in  the  following  articles.— We  export  to  that  country 
large  quantities  of  dried  and  faked  fifh,  called  by 
them  bacalas-,  like  wife  broad  cloaths  and  woollen, 
(luffs  of  various  kinds  to  a  great  amount;  filk  fluffs, 
cutlery  ware,  warlike  and  naval  flores,  particularly 
cables  and  anchors  ;  alfo  watches,  wrought  brafs,  and 
prince's  metal,  toys,  mathematical  inftruments,  ca- 
binet work,  particularly  of  mahogony ;  wrought  and 
unwrought  tin,  leather,  lead,  corn,  dry  and  faked 
meat,  cattle,  butter,  cheefe,  beer,  hats,  linen,  vi- 
triol, pepper,  rice,  and  other  products  of  our  Ame- 
rican colonies :  and,  if  we  attended  to  if,  we  might 
iupply  them  with  great  quantities  of  timber  from 
thole  colonies,  as  the  Spaniards,  though  they  have 
in  fome  parts  fine  woods  of  excellent  oak,  yet  from 
their  inexpertnefs  in  felling  trees,  and  want  of  roads, 
are  in  a  manner  entirely  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  them. 

From 
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From  Spain  we  receive  the  following  articles  * 
wines,  oil,  vinegar,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  viz.  olives, 
raifins  of  the  fun,  raiflns  dried  with  allies,  called  by 
them  pajfas  de  lexia  ;  raifins  from  Almunegar,  a  city 
on  the  coafl:  of  Andalufia,  famous  for  that  produce  ; 
chefnuts,  almonds,  figs,  citrons,  lemons,  orano-es, 
cocoa-nuts,  Spaniih  pepper,  pomegranates,  fine  wool, 
indigo,  cochineal,  materials  for  dying,  kali,  or  baril- 
lia,  and  fofa,  for  the  making  of  foap  and  glafs,  chiefly 
from  Alicant;  quickfilver;  fome  wrought  filks,  par- 
ticularly from  Valentia  •,  and  of  late  raw  filk,  balfam 
of  Peru,  vanillas,  cake-chocolate  of  Guajaca,  falfa- 
parilla,  faked  fea-brizzle,  faltpetre,  fait  from  Cadiz, 
fait  from  Port  St.  Mary's,  woollen  counterpanes,  and 
a  remarkable  fine  fort  of  blankets  from  Segovia;  iron 
from  Bifcay,  fword  blades,  particularly  from  To- 
fedo,  gun  and  piftol  barrels  from  Guipufcoa  and  Bar- 
celona, vermilion,  borax,  hams,  fnuff  from  Seville 
and  the  Havannah,  foap,  formerly  a  confiderable  ar- 
ticle, but  as  we  now  make  it  ourfelves,  only  a  trifle, 
though  there  is  dill  much  of  it  annually  run  into 
Scotland  ,  and  feveral  roots  and  drugs  of  the  growths 
of  Spain  and  America,  employed  in  medicine. 

The  trade  between  Spain  and  her  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, is  the  mod  confiderable  part  of  their  external" 
commerce,  and  the  great  fupport  of  their  navy  ;  for, 
till  our  late  breach  with  France,  very  few  of  their 
mips  navigated  into  foreign  parts ;  and  the  chief 
fource  that  fupplied  the  balance  of  their  trade  with 
other  nations,  aroie  from  this  branch.  Their  internal 
traffic  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  numbers  of 
their  people,  the  natural  advantages  of  their  fituation 
and  climate,  the  abundance  of  raw  materials  which 
the  country  produces,  and  their  Indies  fupply  them 
with ;  efpecially  when  we  reflect  on  the  many  years  of 
peace  which  they  have  enjoyed,  and  that  commerce 
were  never  fo  much  confidered  by  the  feveral  Euro- 
pean ftates,  as  it  is  in  the  prefent  age. 

TfceJ 
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The  great  error  of  the  Spanifh  policy  feems  to  be 
this ;  they  never  fufficiently  attended  to  the  truth  of 
the  following  political  maxim,  That  induftry,  ma- 
nual labour,  and  the  arts,  are  more  beneficial,  and 
truer  fources  of  wealth  to  a  ftate,  than  the  richeil 
mines  of  gold  and  filver.  Dazzled  with  the  fpoils  of 
America,  they  turned  their  whole  attention  to  feize 
the  exclufive  pofieffion  of  thofe  feeming  riches  ;  they 
neglected  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  con- 
tracted a  contempt  for  the  mechanic,  and  even  liberal 
arts  i  in  confequence  of  which,  the  country  becoming 
daily  lefs  populous,  their  maritime  and  military 
ftrength  foon  declined.  Of  late  years  the  Spanilh. 
miniftry  hath  been  fully  fenfible  of  this  fatal  miftake, 
and  hath  endeavoured  to  raife  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
among  the  people,  by  promoting  the  eltablifhment  of 
manufactures,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom :  but 
though  they  have  tempted  the  people,  by  exemption 
from  taxes,  and  many  other  privileges,  yet  the  pro- 
grefs  they  have  made  is  not  fo  confiderable  as  might 
have  been  expected. 

We  mall  now  attend  Mr.  Clarke  on  his  journey 
from  Madrid  to  Lifbon. —  "  As  his  catholic  majefty 
did  not  think  proper  to  give  the  earl  of  Briftol  any 
anfwer,  in  relation  to  the  queftion  put  to  him  by  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  we,  who  all  held  ourfelves 
in  readinefs  for  an  abrupt  departure,  made  the  necef- 
fary  difpofitions  for  an  immediate  return  to  England  : 
accordingly  the  requifite  pafsports  being  obtained, 
Stanier  Porten,  Efq-,  the  Englifh  conful-general  at 
Madrid,  led  the  way,  and  fet  out,  on  the  i6th  of 
December,  on  his  route  for  Portugal.  We  mould 
have  been  obliged  to  return  that  way,  becaufe  the 
war  prevented  our  going  through  France,  and  the 
road  to  Corunna  being  not  practicable  for  a  coach, 
unlefs  we  had  made  a  very  wide  detour,  and  taken  the 
road  to  San  Jago  de  Compoftella. But  his  Britan- 
nic majefty  fixed  that  route,  by  ordering  that  a  fhip 
(the  Portland  man  of  war3  captain  Richard  Hughes 
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commander)  mould  fail  directly  for  Lifbon,  and  bring 

home  the  En  glim  ambaflador  and  his  retinue. • 

The  conful  having  gone  the  day  before,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  ambaflador,  procure  him  the 
bert  accommodations,  and  to  give  notice  of  his  com- 
ing ;  his  excellency  fet  out  on  the  1 7th  of -December, 
without  taking  leave  of  the  court  of  Spain. 

As  the  whole  nation  were  averfe  to  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, the  Spaniards  beheld  the  ambaflador's  departure 
with  the  utmoit  regret ,  it  being  their  opinion,  as  well 
as  the  conftant  maxim  of  Patinho,  Con  todo  el  mundo 
guerra,  y  paz  con  Tnglaterra,  "  War  with  all  the 
u  world,  but  peace  with  England."  Some  faid,  Es 
per  neuftros  peccdos ;  and  others,  Es  uno  golpe  politico ; 
that  is,  "  It  is  for  our  fins ;"  and,  "  It  is  a  political 
"  itroke  jr  that  is  to  fay,  the  court's  doing,  not  a 
national  war. 

Though  the  ambaflador  returned,  without  taking 
leave  of  the  court,  yet  he  received,  on  his  departure, 
all  the  honours  and  civilities  which  were  due  to  his 
rank  and  character.  General  Wall  fent  orders  to  all 
the  governors,  and  commandants  of  every  city  or  town 
the  ambaflador  was  to  pafs  through,  that  they  mould 
mew  him  all  the  accuftomed  honours  and  refpects  due 
to  the  ambaflador  of  Great  Britain. — Accordingly,  at 
every  place,  the  governor  waited  on  his  excellency, 
-at  his  arrival,  with  a  polite  Spanifh  compliment ;  the 
foldiers  were  drawn  up  under  arms,  the  drums  beat- 
ing, colours  flying,  and  the  cannon  on  the  ramparts 
fired  at  his  departure. 

We  were  to  travel  fixty-three  leagues  before  we 
could  get  out  of  Spain,  and  pafs  the  Guadiana  at  Ba- 
dajos,  which  is  the  laft  frontier  city  toward  Portugal  •, 
and  then  we  had  29  leagues  remaining  to  Aldea  Gal- 
lega,  a  little  village  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Tagus, 
where  we  were  to  pafs  that  river  to  come  at  Lifbon. 
We  were  to  pafs  two  thirds  of  this  way  in  an  ene- 
my's country,  and.  the  remainder  in  a  dreary,  barren, 

rocky 
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Vocky  foil,  fomewhat,  indeed,  more  fertile  than  Spain, 
but  very  little  better  in  its  accommodations.  Befide 
this,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  which  is  ever  unfavour- 
able to  travellers,  was  molt  particularly  fo  to  us  at 
this  juncture,  as  it  rained  almoft  that  whole  fort- 
night without  intermiffion  -3  infomnch,  that  fome  of 
the  rivers  were  fo  increafed,  as  to  prevent  a  paffage : 
this  happened  to  thofe  who  conducted  the  baggage  - 
waggons,  which  were  retarded  fome  days  by  the 
floods. — Add  to  this,  the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  and  the 
cold,  the  ftormy  winds  to  be  naturally  expected  in 
that  part  of  the  year ;  and,  at  thofe  feafons,  the  reft- 
lefs  rollings  of  the  bay  of  Bifcay.  Ail  which  circum- 
ftances  frequently  put  me  in  mind  of  thofe  remarkable 
words  of  fcripture,  And  pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in 
the  winter. 

The  firft  place  worth  notice  in  this  route,  is  the 
town  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  in  the  kingdom  of 
New  Caftile,  on, the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  It  is  the 
greateft  manufacture  of  filver  and  gold  filks,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  country.  The  late  king  Ferdinand  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  it  much  ;  but  it  is  now  link- 
ing, as  mod  of  the  reft  of  their  manufactures  are, 
under  the  uncommercial  afpect  of  the  minifter  Squi- 
lacci.  There  is  likewife  a  curious  manufacture  of 
earthen  ware.  Its  ancient  name  was  Talabriga.  It 
was  called  De  la  Reyna,  becaufe  it  belonged  to  queen 
Mary,  wife  of  Alonzo  XII. 

There  is  one  hill,  of  a  long,  winding,  and  diffi- 
cult afcent,  before  you  come  to  jarayfejo ;  it  is  dan- 
gerous in  fome  parts-,  it  employed  us  almoft  a  whole 
morning  to  furmount  it;  and  one  baggage -waggon 
fell  down  fome  part  of  the  precipice,  but  was  got  up 
again  entire.  There  is  likewife  a  very  dangerous 
pafs  of  a  mountain,  about  two  leagues  before  you 
come  to  Truxillo;  your  coach  muft  here  be  drawn  up 
by  oxen,  and  fupported  by.  men,  otherwife  it  is  im- 

pofiible  to  get  it  over  the  mountain. Truxillo  is 

a  city  in  the  province  of  Eftremadura,  (landing  on  a 
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hill,  on  the  top  whereof  is  a  caftle,  the  country  about 

it  fruitful. It  was  founded  by  Julius  Casfar,  and 

after  him  called  Turns  Julia,   hence  corruptly  Trux- 
ilio. 

The  next  place  of  note  is  Merida,  the  capital  city 
of  the  province  of  Eftremadura,  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadiana,  over  which  there  is  a  moil  noble 
bridge,  the  work,  of  that  great  emperor,  as  well  as 
builder,  Trajan.  There  are  here  ftill  to  be  feen  many 
fine  remains   of  Roman  antiquity :  in  the  market- 
place is  a  large  column,  built  entirely  of  infcriptiori 
and  fepukhral  ilones,  crowned  on  the  top  with  arc 
antique  ftatue ;  the  walls  for  the  mod  part  Roman-, 
there  are  fome  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  aqueduct* 
circus,  &c.  all  Roman.     It  was  built  by  Auguftus, 
given  by  him  to  veteran  troops,  and  called  Emerita 
Augufta,  whence  corruptly  Merida. 

Four  leagues  farther,  on  the  banks  of  the  fame  ri- 
ver, {lands  Lobon,  where  there  is  a  caftle.  It  was- 
antiently  called  Lychon,  in  Greek,  fignifying  a  wolf, 
which  its  prefent  Spanifh  name  does  likewiie. 

The  lafc  city  in  Eftremadura,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  is  Badajoz,  well  fortified,  has  a  fine  bridge, 
a   caftle,  and  was    antiently    called    Pax  Augufta  :, 

whence  its  prefent  name. Here  we  took  our  laft 

adieu  of  Spain  ;  and  were  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find 
ourfelves  on  Portuguefe  ground  the  next  morning,  at 
Elvas;  where  the  ambafiador  ftayed  all  day,  .though 
it  was  only  three  leagues  to  it,  in  order  to  forward  a 
mefienger  to  England,  and  fend  his  difpatches  to  the 
honourable  Mr.  Hay,  his  Britannic  majefty's  minifter 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Lifbon,  ■- —  Elvas  is  a 
city  in  the  province  of  AJemejo  in  Portugal.  Being 
the  frontier  to  Spain,  it  is  the  beft  fortified  place  the 
Portuguefe  have:  it  is  alio  a  bifhopric.  There  is  a 
good,  cathedral,  with  a  moil  elegant  chapter-room. 
The  dean,  who  was  a  very  polite  ecclefiaftic,  was  lb 
obliging  as  to  fhew  it  us  himfelf. 

Six 
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Six  leagues  farther,  you  come  to  Eftremos,  an- 
other fortified  place,  about  two  leagues  from  Villa- 
Vizofa;  where  is  a  caftle  on  the  hill. —  The  fituation 
is  beautiful,  and  the  town  has  a  clean,   neat,  pleaf- 
ing  appearance ;  it  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  manufac- 
tory of  earthen  ware.  —  It  is  moft  memorable  for  a 
victory  obtained  by  the  Portuguefe,  under  the  com- 
mand of  count  Schomberg,  in  1663,  over  the  Cafti- 
lians,  whofe  general  was  Don  John  of  Auftria,  in  their 
laft  invafion  of  that  kingdom.  —  They  found  in  that 
prince's  cafket,  after  the  battle,  very  compleat  lifts 
of  the  Spanifli  army,  artillery,  and  other  offenfive 
munitions  of  war. — The  court  of  Lifbon,  diverted  at 
this  incident,  bad  their  fecretary  of  ftate  write  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  thefe  lids,  "  We  certify,  that  the 
"  above  lift  is  very  exact,  having  found  if  after  the 
"  defeat  of  Don  John  of  Auftria,  near  Eftremos, 
"  8th  June  1663." — The  diftance  of  time  between 
the  laft  and  the  prefent  invafion  being  only  one  year 
fhort  of  a  century. 

The  next  place  of  note  is  Arroyolos,  {landing  on 
an  eminence,  with  a  good  fort  to  it ;  it  gives  the'title 
of  earl  to  the  family  of  Gaftro. 

The  31ft  of  December  we  arrived  at  A  Idea  Gal- 
lega.  Here  our  difperfed  parties  united  again  with. 
the  greaceft  joy,  having  the  beautiful  profpecl:  of  that 
fine  river  the  Tagus  before  us,  which  is  no  lefs  than 
twelve  miles  broad  at  that  place,  and  which  we  were 
to  pafs  at  fix  o'clock  the  next  morning,  becaufe  of 
the  tide.  And  here  we  were  glad  to  reft  from  all  our 
fatigues ;  fome  of  us  having  fuffered  very  much  from 
the  length  and  labour  of  the  journey. 

We  arrived  at  Lifbon  about  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning;  where  the  honourable  Mr.  Hay  received 
the  ambaffador,  and  his  retinue,  and  conducted  him 
to  his  own  houfe." — — 

Portugal  was  formerly  called  Lufitania;  but  its 
boundaries  were  then  different  from  thofe  it  has  at 
prefent.     The  name  of  Portugal  is  by  fome  thought 
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to  arife  from  Portus  Gallus,  or  Portus  Gallorum;r 
from  the  multitude  of  French  which  came  to  the 
city  of  Porto,  on  the  river  Douro,  in  order  to  afltft 
the  Chriilians  againft  the  Moors.  But  the  more  ge- 
neral  opinion  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  a  town  on 
the  river  Douro,  by  the  ancients  called  Cale;  but 
by  the  moderns  changed  to  Gaya  :  oppofite  to  this 
place  a  new  town,  with  a  harbour,  was  built  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Portucale,  or 
the  Port  of  Cale,  which,  by  its  profperity,  proved 
the  origin  of  the  prefent  fiouriming  city  of  Porto ; 
and  the  whole  country  from  hence  received  the  name 
of  Portugal. 

This  kingdom  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Spanifh  province  of  Gallcia ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Leon,  Eftremadura,-  and ■  Andalufia ;  and 
on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  :  fo  that  it 
is  the  moll  weilerly  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  extends  from  $6°  50'  to  42  °  3'  north  latitude, 
and  between  70  and  io°  weft  longitude  from  Lon- 
don. Its  length  from  Valenea,  the  mod  northern- 
town  in  it,  to  Sagres,  the  moft  ibuthem,  near  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  is  about  310  miles;  and  its  greater!" 
breadth  from  Peniche,  a  fea-port  in  Eftremadura,  to 
Salvaterra,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  is  112; 

The  climate  is  much  more  temperate  than  in  Spain, 
though  it  is  a  little  different  in  the  feveral  provinces. 
The  northern  parts  feel  a  kind  of  painful  cold  in  win- 
ter, though  this  is  chiefly  owing,  to  the  rains  which 
fall  at  that  feafon ;  and  in  the  fouthern  the  fummer 
heats   are  very  great.      However,  both  winter   and' 
fummer  are  very  fupportable  ;  for  cooling  fea-breezes,. 
during  the  latter,  refrefh  the  country,  and  the  feafon 
of  fpring.is  extreamly  delightful. 

Though  the  foil  is  very  fruitful,  agriculture  is  fo- 
much  neglected,  that  above  half  the  country  lies 
wafte,  and,  the  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  a  great 
part  of  their  corn  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  and. 
have  Indian  corn  from  Africa.     Portugal,  however,. 

abounds: 
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abounds  in  excellent  wine  and  oil;  the  greateft  part 
of  the  latter  is  made  in  the  province  of  Alenrejo,  for 
the  olive-trees  thrive  better  here,  near  the  fea,  than 
up  in  the  country.  Here  are  alfo  abundance  of 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  pomegranates,  raifins,  al- 
monds, chemuts,  and  other  fruit.  It  produces  great 
plenty  of  fine  honey,  and  confequeritly  of  wax.  The 
belt  honey  found  in  the  fields  is  almoft  of  a  white 
colour,  and  of  a  moft  agreeable  flavour ;  and  the 
wood-honey  is  more  agreeable  to  the  tatle  than  in 
other  .countries. 

As  Portugal  has  fame  excellent  paflures,  particu- 
larly in  the  country  about  [Vionteftrella  and  near  Ou- 
rique,  the  grazing  is  in  fome  places  very  confider- 
able,  and  there  are  feen  an  uncommon  number  of 
horned  cattle  and  fheep ;  but  in  moft  places  it  is  at 
:fo  low  an  ebb,  that  the  greateft  part  of  their  oxen 
come  from  Spain.  Their  horfes  are  not  large,  but 
very  fleet ;  and  they  have  fine  mules,  which  fell  for 
a  great  price.  The  Portuguefe  breed  more  affes 
than  horfes,  the  latter  being  clandeftinely  imported 
from  Spain. 

From  the  mountains  iffue  feveral  flreams  and  fmall 
rivers,  which  fertilize  the  vallies  and  fields,  and  ei- 
ther join  the  great  rivers  in  their  courfe,  or  difcharge 
themfelves  feparately  into  the  fea  :  but  all  the  great 
:rivers  of  Portugal  have  their  fources  in  Spain.  All 
thefe  :  rivers  abound  in  fifh;  and 'the  three  principal, 
namely  the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Guadiana,  di- 
vide the  kingdom  into  three  parts. 

With  refpeci  to  the  government  of  Portugal,  the 
•king  is,  in  many  refpects,  an  unlimited  monarch  ; 
but,  on  the  impofition  of  new  taxes,  the  fettlement 
of  the  fucceflion,  and  other  important  concerns,  the 
xonfent  of  the  cortes,  or  ftates,  which  confift  of  the 
clergy,  the  high  nobility,  and  the  commons,  is  ne- 
cefTary.  The  clergy  are  here  reprefented  by  the  arch- 
bifhops  and  bifhops ;  the  high. nobility  are  the  dukes, 
4xnarquifles,  counts,  vifcounts,  and  barons;. and  the 
E  e  3  reps- 
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reprefentatives  of  the  commons  are  chofen  by  the 
cities  and  towns.  Among  them  are  alfo  reckoned 
the  lower  nobility,  and  the  mafterfhips  of  the  order 
of  knighthood.  This  affembly  never  meets  but  by 
the  king's  proclamation  •,  and  though  the  crown  is 
hereditary,  yet  the  confent  of  the  feveral  ftates  is  ne- 
cefifary  to  the  fucceffion  of  a  brother's  children.  The 
crown  too  devolves  to  the  female  line  •,  but  this  right 
is  forfeited,  if  they  marry  out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  highelt  office  is  the  council  of  ftate,  in  which 
all  the  great  affairs  cf  the  kingdom  are  tranfacled, 
with  the  difpoial  of  all  eccleliailical  and  temporal 
offices  ;  as  the  nomination  of  all  archbifhops  and  bi~ 
Ihops,  viceroys,  captain-generals,  governors  of  the 
provinces,  with  every  thing  relating  to  peace  and  war, 
embaflies,    alliances,  &c.  f 

For  the  inferior  adminiftration  of  juftice,  each  of 
the  fix  provinces  of  the  kingdom  have  inferior  courts^ 
The  king's  revenue  ariles  firft,  from  the  hereditary 
eftates  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Braganza,  to  which  be- 
long fifty  villas.  Secondly,  from  the  royal  domains. 
Thirdly,  from  the  cuftoms,  of  which  thofe  of  Lifbon 
are  the  moft  confiderable.  Fourthly,  from  the  taxes. 
Fifthly,  from  the  excife,  which  is  very  high,  and 
paid  even  by  the  clergy.  Sixthly,  from  the  mono- 
poly of  Brazil  fnufF,  which,  in  1755,  was  farmed  for 
three  millions  of  crufadoes.  Seventhly,  from  the 
coinage.  Eighthly,  from  the  fale  of'  indigencies, 
which  the  Pope  renews  to  the  king  every  three  years 
by  a  fpecial  bull.  Ninthly,  from  the  grand  mafter- 
fhips of  the  order  of  knighthood,  which  the  king 
holds  in  his  own  hands.  Tenthly,  frOm  the  eccle- 
fiaftical ^tithes  in  foreign  countries.  Eleventhly,  from 
the  duty  of  the  fifth  part  of  all  gold  brought,  from 
Brazil,  which  annually  amounts  to  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  Iterling  ;  and  laflly,  from  the  farm 
of  the  Brazil  diamonds.. 

The  military  forces,  in  time  of  peace,  when  com- 
pleat,    amount,    according   to  Dr.  Bufching,  to  no 

more 
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more  than  fourteen  thoufand  men  ;  and  the  fame 
author  obferves,  that  the  Portuguefe  navy  in  1754, 
confifted  only  of  twelve  fhips  of  war,  and  thefe  but 
weakly  manned. 

The  provinces  of  Portugal,  beginning  at  the  fouth- 
eaft,  are  the  following  :  Eitremadura,  Beira,  Alo-arve, 
Alentejo,  Eitremadura,  Beira,  Trazos  Montes^  and 
Entre  Duro  e  Minho. 

The  Portuguefe  foreign  dominions,  which  were 
formerly  extreamly  confiderable,  are  now  greatly  di~ 

minifhed. They  at  prefent  poffefs,  in  the  Atlantic 

Ocean^  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  St.  Thome,  &c. 
In  Africa,  fort  Magazan  on  the  coaii  of  Morocco, 
Cacheo  on  the  Negro  coafl,  feveral  forts  in  the  king- 
dom of  Congo,  Loango,  Angoh,  and  Monomotapa; 
a  fort  in  Monoemugi ;  the  town  of  Mofambique  in 
the  kingdom  of  that  name,  and  the  town  of  Sofala. 
In  Alia,  the  towns  of  Diu,  Goa,  Onor,  Macao,  &c. 
In  America,  Brazil,  part  of  Guiana,  and  Paraguay, 

Emanuel  de  Farca,  a  Portuguefe  writer,  defcrib- 
ing  his  countrymen,  fays,  '?  The  nobiliry  think  them- 
felves  gods,  and  require  a  fort  of  adoration  ;  the  gen- 
try afpire  to  equal  them ;  and  the  common  people 
difdain  to  be  thought  inferior  to  either."  This  oride 
is  the  characteriftic  both  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guefe :  and  here  the  grandees  and  their  ladies  carry 
their  haughty  fpirit  to  fuch  an  extravagant  height 
that  they  ttand  upon  the  niceft  punclihWwith  relied 
to  rank  and  titles.  The  ladies  of  quality  are  ferved 
by  their  maids  and  flaves  on  the  knee ;  and  indeed 
the  women  of  quality  will  fcarcely  be  ipoken  to  by 
-mean  people  in  any  other  pofture :  a  deo-rce  of 
haughtinefs  pradifed  in  no  other  Chrifti an  country, 
and  which  they  probably  received  from  the  Moors. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  worft  part  of  their  cha- 
racter ;  for  it_  is  become  a  proverb,  that  a  Spaniard, 
ilript  of  all  his  good  qualities,  makes  a  perfect  Por- 
tuguefe. Indeed  they  are  generally  charaderized,  as 
P  e  4  being 
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being  cruel,  treacherous,  malicious,  and  revengeful, 
both  to  one  another  and  to  ftrangers  •,  crafty  in  their 
dealings,  and  the  meaner  fort  addicted  to  thieving. 
But  to  this  general  character,  there  are  many  noble 
exceptions. 

The  Portuguefe  gentlemen  commonly  wear  black, 
arcl  thofe  of  the  court  frequently  follow  the  French 
faihions. 

With  refpect  to  their  houfes  and  furniture,  they 
have  ufually  a  great  many  rooms  on  a  floor.  The 
fl  jors  and  ceilings  are  formed  of  a  plain  white  plainer, 
that  looks  like  poliihed  marble.  They  change  their 
furniture  and  apartments  according  to  the  feafon  of 
the  year  •,  and  upon  the  lower  floors  of  their  fummer 
apartments  they  ufually  throw  water  every  morning, 
which  Icon  dries  up,  and  leaves  a  refrefhing  cool- 
nefs.  Upon  thefe  floors  they  fpread  fine  mats,  and 
cover  the  w7alls  with  them  chair-high  ;  above  thefe 
are  hung;  pictures  and  looking- sjafTes,  and  all  round 
the  rooms  of  the  ladies  apartments,  cufhions  of  filk 
or  velvet  are  laid  upon  the  mats,  which  they  fit  upon 
crofs-legged,  as  hath  been  already  obferved  with  re- 
fpect to  the  Spanifti  ladies.  Between  thefe  cufhions 
are  fine  tables  and  cabinets  ;  and,  at  certain  dhtances, 
vales  of  filver,  in  which  are  orange  or  jeffamine-trees, 
and  in  their  windows  they  have  frames  of  flraw-work, 
to  keep  out  the  fcorching  beams  of  the  fun. 

The  houfes  of  the  nobility  are  crouded  with  do- 
fneitics  ;  but  their  wages  are  very  low,  they  having 
only  eight-pence  or  ten-pence  per  day  to  purchafe 
diet,  cloaths,  and  every  thing  elfe  ;  and  a  gentleman 
belonging  to  a  grandee  has  only  about  fifteen  crowns 
a  month,  though  he  is  obliged  to  drefs  in  velvet  in 
winter,  and  filk  in  fummer.  Indeed  the  fervants  lay 
cut  the  greater!  part  of  their  faiaries  in  cloaths,  liv- 
ing upon  onions,  peafe,  beans,  and  other  pulfe.  One 
reaibo  of  the  Portuguefe  nobility  having  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  fervants,  is  a  cufcom  which  prevails,  among 
them,  of  keeping  ail  in  their  pay  who  have  ferved 

their 
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their  anceflors  ;  fo  that  fome  of  the  grandees  have 
four  or  five  hundred  of  both  fexes,  the  greateft  pare 
of  whom  are  meerly  for  mew,  and  feldom  appear 
but  on  days  of  ceremony. 

The  qualify,  befide  their  ordinary  fervants,  retain 
abundance  of  dwarfs  of  both  fexes,  who  are  drefled 
as  fine  as  poflible  ;  they  have  alfo  a  number  of  flaves, 
who  are  Moors,  and  are  valued  at  four  or  five 
hundred  crowns  apiece.  Over  thefe  they  had  for- 
merly the  power  of  life  and  death ;  but  at  prefcnt 
the  government  will  not  permit  their  killing  them. 
Where  two  flaves  marry,  their  children  are  flaves ; 
but  if  a  freeman  marries  a  flave,  the  children  are  free. 
Thefe  flaves  are  their  beft  fervants,  for  the  others 
will  fometimes  pride  themfelves  on  having  as  good 
blood  as  their  matters.  The  very  beggars  rather  de- 
mand than  fupplicate  an  alms,  alleging  their  being 
defcended  from  old  Chriftians  •,  and  if  you  give  them 
no  money,  they  muft  be  difmifled  with  a  compli- 
ment,  upon  which  they  go  away  contented. 

The  food  of  the  Portuguefe  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Spaniards,  and  they  are  equally  fober  and 
abstemious.  The  men  mix  water  with  their  wine, 
and  the  women  generally  drink  only  v/ater.  It  is 
cuftomary  with  the  Portuguefe  to  betake  themfelves 
to  fleep  about  noon,  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  to 
tranfacl:  moft  of  their  bufinefs  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  or  even  at  night. 

The  method  of  travelling  here  is  much  the  fame  as 
in  Spain,  except  their  having  fewer  coaches,  and  tra- 
velling more  by  water  than  the  Spaniards,  from  their 
country  lying  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  its  being  crof- 
fed  by  many  great  rivers  that  rife  in  Spain.  The 
mule  or  the  litter  are  generally  ufed  on  a  journey  ; 
their  horfes,  which  are  fprightly  and  well  made,  ferve 
indeed  for  fhort  vifits,  to  prance  at  a  proceffion,  or 
before  the  windows  of  their  miltrefles  ;  but  the  mules 
being  flronger  and  furer  footed,  are  fittefl  to  climb 
their  mountains  -3  but  have  only  a  flow  pace. 

Their 
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Their  language  is  a  compound  of  the  Spanifh,  La- 
tin, Moorifh,  and  French. 

With  refpect  to  the  religion  of  the  Portuguefe, 
they  are  the  mod  bigotted  Papifts ;  but  though  the 
exercife  of  the  Jewifh  religion  be  prohibited  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  yet  all  authors 
agree,  that  great  numbers  of  fecret  Jews  (till  remain 
among  the  Portuguefe  •,  and  thefe  too  among  the  no- 
bility, bifhops,  prebends,  monks,  nuns,  and  the  very 
inquifitcrs  themfelves :  and  when  unable  to  conceal 
themfelves,  efcape  to  England  or  Holland,  and  there 
openly  profefs  Judaifm.  X.he  inquifition,  which  was 
introduced  by  king  John  III.  and  has  fince  been  fet 
up  in  all  the  Portuguefe  dominions,  except  Brazil,  is 
very  active  in  detecting  them,  and  thofe  they  call  he- 
retics j  and  are  no  lefs  rigorous  in  puniihing  them. 
Impious,  cruel,  and  inhuman,  as  this  tribunal  is,  yet 
its  feftivals  or  folemn  burnings,  "called  auto  defe,  or 
the  act  of  faith,  afford  the  higheft  delight  to'  .the  in- 
fernal bigots,  who,  while  their  fellow-creatures  are 
burning  "in  the  flames,  cry  aloud,  "  Oh,  what  great 
goodnefs  1  Praifed  be  the  holy  office,"  King  John  IV. 
in  fome  meafure,  however,  curtailed  the  power  of  the 
inquifition,  commanding  that  all  its  fentences  ihould 
be  laid  before  the  parliament,  and  that  the  accufed 
Ihould  be  allowed  council  for  making  their  defence ; 
and  enacted,  that  only  blafphemy,  fodomy,  herefy, 
forcery,  pagan  cuftoms,  and  the  converfion  of  the 
Jews  Ihould  come  under  their  cognizance. 

The  number  of  convents  in  Portugal  is  faid  to 
amount  to  nine  hundred,  and  mod  of  them  are  very 
rich;  but  the  Jefuits,  who  in  multitude  and  opulence 
furpafled  all  the  other  orders,  have  lately  been  ba- 
ft ifhed. 

With  refpect  to  the  ecclefiaftics,  there  is  a  pa- 
triarch of  Lifbon,  who  mud  always  be  a  cardinal, 
and  of  the  royal  family.  Next  to  him  are  three  arch- 
bifhops,  who  rank  with  marquiffes ;  and  the  firft  of 
them  the  archbifhop  of  Braga,  who  is  primate  of  the 
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kingdom,  and  lord  Spiritual  and  temporal  of  his 
city  and  the  neighbouring  country.  The  bifhops 
hold  the  rank  of  counts.  Befide  thofe  in  Europe, 
the  Portuguefe  have  archbimoprics  and  bifhoprics  in 
the  other  three  parts  of  the  world. 

With  refpect  to  the  ftate  of  learning  in  Portugal, 
it  is  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  poffible.  Indeed  there  are 
univerfities  at  Coimbra  and  Evora.  At  Lifbon  is  a 
royal  academy  for  the  Portuguefe  hiftory  ;  at  Santa- 
rene  is  an  academy  of  hiftory,  antiquities,  and  lan- 
guages ;  and  at  St.  Thomas  an  academy  of  fciences, 
on  the  fame  footing  "as  that  of  Paris :  but  while  bi- 
gotry continues  here  at  its  prefent  enormous  height, 
it  is  impoflible  for  fcience  to  flourifh.  An  Italian  ca- 
puchin, in  1746,  publimed  a  work  in  the  Portu- 
guefe tongue,  on  the  true  method  of  ftudy,  in  four 
volumes  quarto,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king  of 
Portugal ;  and  he  there  afierts,  that  the  fchools  of  this 
country  are  places  of  retreat  for  thofe  errors,  which 
by  Newton  and  Des  Cartes,  were  driven  out  of  the 
other  parts  of  Europe  :  and  according  to  him  Gali- 
laeo,  Des  Cartes,  Newton,  and  GafTendi,  are  con- 
sidered in  Portugal  as  atheifts  and  heretics,  not  to  be 
mentioned  but  with  fome  marks  of  execration. 

The  Portuguefe  not  only  neglect  agriculture,  but 
all  arts  and  manufactures,  though  the  country  has 
the  fined  materials ;  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  are 
difpofed  of  unwrought  to  foreigners,  and  when  worked 
iip,  are  purchafed  again,  at  a  high  price.  The  Por- 
tuguefe, indeed,  make  a  little  linen,  a  variety  of  ftraw- 
work2"and  candy  feveral  kinds  of  fruit,  particularly 
oranges*  They  have  likewife  fome  coarle  filk,  and 
woollen  manufactures  •,  but  thefe  are  trifling  articles 
that  fupport  only  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  nation. 

The  Portuguefe,'  however,  carry  on  a  very  exten- 
five  trade  ;  but  from  this  they  reap  little  profit,  be- 
ing obliged  to  vend,  not  only  their  own  produce, 
but  all  the  merchandize  and  riches  brought  from  their 
fettlements  in  ether  parts  of  the  globe,  and  efpecially 

from 
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from  America,  to  the  Europeans,  particularly  the 
'Englilh,  in  exchange  for  corn  and  manufactured 
goods  of  all.kinds,  with  which  they  fuppjy  both  Por- 
tugal and  .its  poffeffions  abroad.  The  chief  commo- 
dities of  the  Portuguefe  confifi  of  imports  from  their 
own  colonies,  particularly  from  Brazil,  as  tobacco, 
cacao-nuts,  fugars,  fpices,  drugs,  ivory,  ebony,  bra- 
zil-wood, hides,  gold,  .pearls,  diamonds,  and  other 
valuable  gems. 

All  fums  of  money  are  reckoned  in  Portugal  by 
reis  and  crufadoes,  which  are  not  real,  but  only  ima- 
ginary coins.  The  gold  coins  of  Portugal  are,  the 
double  moedas,  of  one  -pound  feven  fhiliings  value  : 
-the  quarter  of  which  is  called  a  millrei,  or  a  thou- 
fand  reis,  and  has  therefore  the  number  one  thou- 
fand  marked  upon  it:  and  the  Johns,  worth  three 
pound  twelve  fhiliings,  which  are  fubdivided  into 
halfs,  quarters,  eighths,  and  fixteenths.  The  filver 
coins  are  the  vintain.of  twenty  reis;  the  half  teeiton 
of  fifty;  and  the  whole  teefton  of  one  hundred. 

"  The  city  of  Lifbon,  fays  Mr.  Clarke,  built,  like 
old  Rome,  on  feveral  little  hills,  is  one  of  the  fineft 
views  from  the  water  that  can  poflibly.be  imagined  : 
as  you  approach  nearer  to  it,  the  tragical  effects,  the 
havock  of  that  dreadful  earthquake,  cannot  but 
touch  every  beholder  with. fentiments  of  pain.  Af- 
ter landing,  we  paired  through  fome -ftreets,  near  a 
mile  in  length,  where  the  houfes  were  all  fallen  on 
each  fide,  and  lay  in  that  undiftinguiihed  heap  of 
ruin,  into  which  they  funk  at  the  firil  convulfive 
fnocks.  Not  that  the  reader  is  to  imagine,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  that  fine  city  fell  on  that  fatal  morn- 
ing;; fo  far  from  it,  that  1  believe,  not  above  one 
fourth  part  of  it  was  deftroyed  :  for  it  prevailed  more 
in  one  particular  quarter  than  the  reft  ;  and  there  the 
defolation  was  aim  oft  universal,  fcarce  an  houfe  or 
building  that  was  not  thrown  down.  In  the  other 
parts  ot  the  city,  fome  jfingle  ill-conditioned,  or  ruin- 
ous buildings  fell,  but  the  reft  flood. And  there 

is 
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Is  fcarce  a  ftreet  but  you  will  fee  mores  and  props 
fixed  to  the  buildings  on  each  fide,  to  prevent  their 
falling  even  now  ^  they  having  fuffered  fo  much  from 

the  fhock  they   had  received, Confidering  how 

much  time  has  elapfed  fince  the  earthquake,  very 
little  has  been  rebuilt  in  proportion. — They  have  built 
a  cuftom-houfe,  an  arfenal,  a  theatre,  and  fome  few 
other  buildings.  All  agree,  that  the  fire  occafioned  in- 
finitely more  havock  than  the  earthquake.  Thoufands 
of  the  inhabitants,  unhappily,  in  the  firft  confufion 
of  their  fear,  taking  the  ill-judged  ftep  of  thronging 
into  the  churches,  the  doors  of  which  being  fome- 
times  fhut  by  the  violence  of  the.  crowd,  and  fame- 
times  locked  by  miftake,  when  the  fire  feized  the 
roofs  of  thofe  buildings,  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  were 
moil  of  them  deftroyed ;  fome  by  fheets  of  lead, 
that  poured  like  a  molten  deluge  upon  their  heads  $ 
others  mafhed  by  the  fail  of  the  roofs,  and  the 
reft  burnt  alive.  Imagination  can  fcarcely  form  a 
fcene  of  confufion,  horror,  and  death  more  dreadful 

than  this.. After  the  mocks  were  over,  the  fire 

continued  burning  for  many  weeks ;  and  it  is  thought,. 
was  one  principal  caufe  of  their  efcaping  the  plague*, 
as  the  putrefaction  of  the  bodies  was  by  that  means 

much  lefs. The  calculation  of  the  number  that 

perifhed,  as  they  kept  no  registers,  mult  be  in  great 
meafure  conjectural;  but  that  thoufands  and  tea. 
thoufands  were  deftroyed,  there  is  no,  doubt.  The 
morning  on  which  it  happened  was  moft  remarkably 
ferene  and  pleafant,  particularly  about  10  o'clock^ 
and  in  one  quarter  more,  all  was  involved  in  this 

dreadful  fcene  of  terror  and   destruction.- —As 

this  event  produced  many  changes,  thofe  among 
the  commercial  parts  of  the  city  were  not  the  leaffc 
remarkable.  One  who  yefterday  was  at  the  eve  of 
a  bankruptcy,  found  himielf  to-day  with  his  books 
cleared  -,  and  hundreds,  who  lived  in'eafe  and  afflu- 
ence, as  foon  as  they  had.  recovered  from  their  firft 
5  panic 
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panic  and  difmay,  faw  want  and  poverty  ftare  them 
in  the  face. 

The  calamities  of  Portugal  in  general,  and  thofe 
of  the  city  of  Lifbon  in  particular,  within  the  fpace 
of  fo  few  years,  cannot,  I  think,  be  paralleled  in  all 

hiftory. -An  earthquake,  a  fire,  a  famine,  an  af- 

faflination-plot  againft  their  prince,  executions  upon 
executions,  the  fcaffolds  and  wheels  for  torture  reek- 
ing with  the  noble  ft  blood  •,  imprifonment  after  im- 
prifonment,  of  the  greateft  and  mod  diftinguifhed 
perfonages ;  the  expulfion  of  a  chief  order  of  eccle- 
fiaftics  ;  the  invafion  of  their  kingdom  by  a  power- 
ful, ftronger,  and  exafperated  nation ;  the  numerous 
troops  of  the  enemy  laying    wafte  their   territory, 
bringing  fire  and  fword  with  them,  and  rolling,  like 
diftant  thunder,  toward  the  gates  of  their  capital ; 
their  prince  ready  almoft  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight. — 
The  Spaniih  miniftry  had  already  decreed  the  doom 
of  Portugal,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  at  the  Ef- 
curial,  but  delenda  eft  Carthago.     Carthaginian,  per- 
haps, or  Jewifh  (lory,  may  poflibly  afford  a  fcene 
fomething  like  this  •,    but,  for  the  fhortnefs  of  the 
period,  not  fo  big  with  events,  though  in  their  final 
deftru&ion  fuperior.     From  that,  indeed,  under  the 
hand  of  Providence,  the  national  humanity  and  ge- 
nerofity  of  Great  Britain  has  preferred  the  Portuguese: 
and  it  remains  now  to  be  feen,  in  future  treaties,  how 
that  people  will  exprefs  their  gratitude. 

Thofe  who  are  able  to  fearch  deeper  into  human 
affairs,  may  affign  the  caufes  of  fuch  a  wonderful 
chain  of  events  •,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  afcribe  all 
this  to  fo  fingular  a  caufe  as  that  which  a  Spaniard 
hath  done,  in  a  famous  pamphlet,  printed  lately  at 
Madrid,  and  which  the  baron  de  Waffcnaer  fent  me 
this  fummer.  It  is  intitled,  A  Spanijh  Prophecy,  and 
endeavours  to  fhevv,  that  all  thefe  calamities  have 
befallen  the  Fortuguefe,  folely  becaufe  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  heretic  Englifh.     The  great  ruler 
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and  governor  of  the  world  undoubtedly  acts  by  uni- 
verfal  laws,  regarding  the  whole  fyftem,  and  cannot, 
without  blafpherny,  be  confidered  in  the  light  of  a 
partizan.  The  reft  of  the  pamphlet  tends  to  mew, 
that  his  catholic  majefty  carried  his  arms  into  Portu- 
gal, folely  to  give  them  liberty,  and  fet  them  free 
from  Englilh  tyranny. 

Some  of  the  churches,  the  arfenal,  the  theatre, 
and  above  all,  the  aqueduct  at  Liibon,  deferve  the 
attention  of  every  traveller  •,  the  center  arch,  for  its 
height,  being  one  of  the  noblelt,  perhaps,  in  Eu- 
rope. One  thing  is  remarkable,  that  during  the 
earthquake  this  building  Hood  the  attack,  though  it 
received  fo  much  ihock,  as  that  many  of  the  key- 
ftones  fell  feveral  inches,  and  hang  now  only  becauie 
a  fmall  part  of  the  bafe  of  the  key- Hone  was  catched 
by  the  center's  clofmg  again. 

The  theatre  is  an  elegant  building,  and  judicioufly 
difpofed  ;  their  actors  excel  in  the  mute  pantomime  -, 
they  played  the  maeftro  difchola  incomparably  well; 
the  fcenes  had  fentiment,  character,  connection  with 
one  another,  and  carried  on  the  general  defign. 
Though  the  fcenery  and  machines  of  our  theatres  are 
admirable,  yet  our  pantomime  farces  leem  to  have 
little  or  no  meaning.  Nor  do  I  much  wonder  at  it; 
Mr.  Garrick,  who  is  certainly  the  greatert  actor  that 
ever  trod  the  ftage,  mufc  be  too  warm  an  admirer  of 
Shakefpeare  and  Nature,  to  have  any  relifh  for  thefe 
extravagancies,  and  therefore  cannot  ftoop  to  give 
much  of  his  attention  to  them. 

The  ftreets  of  Lifbon  are  cleaner  than  thofe  of  Ma- 
drid, but  difagreeable,  from  the  continual  afcents 
and  defcents  you  are  obliged  to  make.  Mod  of  the 
houfes  have  the  jaloufie,  or  lattice.  The  women, 
though  more  beautiful,  are  not  lb  much  feen  in  pub- 
lic as  the  Spanifli,  and  their  head-drefs  is  much  pret- 
tier. There  are  few  fires  in  chimnies  in  the  rooms 
at  Lifbon ;  the  want  of  them  is  fupplied  by  wearino; 

a  cloak 
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a  cloak  conftantly  in  the  houfe,  or  perhaps  by  a  bra- 
zier-, though  the  cold  is  fome times  very  piercino-. 

The  view  of  the  Tagus,  from  thofe  windows  of 
the  town  which  command  it,  is  remarkably  pleafing : 
the  bean-cods,  or  fmall  boats,  which  fail  with  any 
wind  or  tide,  and  are  continually  palling ;  the  river 
crouded  with  fhipping  of  all  nations  •,  the  coming 
in  of  a  Bahia  or  Brafil  fleet ;  the  opening  of  the 
river  toward  the  bar,  with  the  caftle  of  Belem  on 
the  right,  the  king's  palace,  and  the  caftle  of  Sl 
Julian's  on  the  left ;  all  together  form  a  fine  and 
agreeable  view.  The  paflage  of  the  bar  is  fometimes 
very  dangerous,  either  in  coming  in  or  going  out  of 
the  river,  by  the  bank  of  fand  which  is  thrown  up 
by  the  winds  and  fea.  We  parted  it,  however,  with 
no  difficulty,  on  the  1 9th  of  January,  landed  at  Fal- 
mouth on  the  28  th,  and  arrived  at  London  the  5  th 
of  February,   1 7  62 ." 

The  trade  of  this  place,  and  the  navigation  to  and 
from  it,  is  fo  very  confiderable,  that  the  cuftom- 
houfe  which  lies  on  the  Tagus,  is  the  principal  fource 
of  the  king's  European  revenues ;  and  this  is  the 
grand  magazine  of  all  the  goods  which  the  Portu- 
gueie  fetch  from  their  foreign  colonies.  The  har- 
bour is  very  large,  deep,  fecure,  and  convenient ; 
and  has  two  entrances,  that  on  the  north,  called  the 
Corredor,  lies  between  the  fand- bank,  the  rock  of 
Cachopos,  and  fort  St.  Julian  :  the  fouthern  entrance, 
which  is  much  broader  and  very  convenient,  is  be- 
tween Cachopos  and  the  fort  of  St.  Laurence.  The 
city  is  walled  round,  having  feventy-feven  towers  on 
the  walls,  and  thirty-fix  gates.  It  has  fo  encreafed 
by  degrees,  particularly  toward  the  weft,  that  the  old 
walls  now  divide  the  two  diocefes.  In  the  center  of 
the  city,  on  one  of  the  hills,  ftands  a  citadel  that  com- 
mands the  whole  place,  and  has  caverns  in  it,  in 
which  four  regiments  of  foot  are  conftantly  quar- 
tered,    Clofe  by  the  fea,  at  the  diftance  of  about  ten 
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friiles  from  the  city,  both  the  entrances  to  the  har- 
bour are  defended  by  two  fores  ;  .that  on  the  north,  - 
Hands  on  a  rock  in  the  fea,  and  is  called  St.  Ju  'an  ; 
the  other  to  the  fouth  is  built  on  piles,  on  a  find- 
bank,  and  is  named  St.  Laurence,  but  is  more  com- 
monly called  Bogio.  Two  Portuguefe  miles  from 
St,  Julian,  and  one  from  Lifbon,  ftands  the  fort  of 
Belem,  which  commands  the  entrance  into  the  city, 
where  the  mailers  of  all  mips  coming  up  the  Tagus 
mufb  bririff  to,  and  give  an  account  of  themfelves  j 
and  directly  oppofite  to  it,  on  the  fouth  fide,  is  the 
fort  of  St.  Sebaftian,  commonly  called  the  Old  Fort, 
which  ftands  on  the  angle  of  a  mountain,  along 
which,  a  little  way  on  the  other  fide  of  the  city,  the 
paffage  is  defended  from  the' beginning  of  the  har- 
bour by  a  chain  of  twelve  forts. 

If  a  view  of  Lifbon  is  taken  from  the  river,  or 
from  the  oppofite  more,  it  affords  an  admirable  prof- 
peel:  •,  for  the  city  being  built  in  the  form  of  a  cref- 
cent,  and  the  palace,  churches,  convents,  and  other 
buildings  riling  gradually  from  the  river,  one  above 
another,  we  command  the  whole  city  at  one  profpect. 
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ACCOUNT. 

Of  the  E  M  P  I  R  E    of 

R       U       S       S      I      A: 

Collected   from     the    Observations    of 
Mr.  Hanway;    and  other  Writers. 

TH  E  Ruffian  empire  is  of  an  amazing  extent : 
toward  the  north  and  eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the 
main  ocean,  and  toward  the  weft  and  fouth  its  limits 
are  fettled  by  treaties,  concluded  with  feveral  far  dif- 
tant  powers :  with  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  Turksy 
the  Perfians,  and  with  the  Chinefe ;  by  whofe  domi- 
nions this  immenfe  empire  is  bounded.  Voltaire 
juflly  obferves,  that  "  it  is  of  greater  extent  than 
all  the  reft  of  Europe,  or  than  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  zenith  of  its  power,  or  the  empire  of  Darius  fub- 
dued  by  Alexander  :  for  it  contains  more  than  eleven 
hundred  thou  land  fquare  leagues.  Neither  the  Ro- 
man empire,  nor  that  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror, 
comprized  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  each  ;  and  there  is  not  a  kingdom  in  Europe 
the  twelfth  part  fo  extenfive  as  the  Roman  empire. 
In  length,  from  the  Ifle  of  Dago  as  far  as  its  molt 
eaftern  limits,  it  contains  very  near  a  hundred  and 
feventy  degrees  j  fo  that  when  it  is  noon-day  in  the 
weft,  it  is  very  near  mid-night  in  the  eaftern  part  of 
this  empire.     In  breadth  it  ftretches  from  fouth  to 

north 
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north  three  thoufand  werfts,  which  make  eight  hun- ' 
dred  leagues." 

As  this  empire  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  pro- 
vinces, many  of  which  are  very  extenfive,  both  the 
foil  and  temperature  of  the  air,  mull  be  extremely 
various  in  different  parts.  In  thofe  which  lie  beyond 
60 °  of  latitude,  there  are  few  places  where  corn  will 
grow  to  maturity  •,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
empire,  which  reach  beyond  700,  no  garden-fruits  are 
produced,  except  in  the  country  about  Archangel ; 
where  many  bufhes  and  fhrubs  grow  fpontaneoufly, 
and  yield  feveral  forts  of  berries  :  horned  cattle  are 
alfo  bred,  and  there  are  plenty  of  wild  beafts  and 
fowls,  and  feveral  forts  of  fifh  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city.  In  the  provinces  fituated  in  the  middle 
of  the  empire,  the  foil  produces  mod  kind  of  trees 
and  garden-fruits,  corn,  honey,  &c.  They  are  like- 
wife  well -flocked  with  horned  cattle  ;  the  woods 
abound  with  game ;  the  rivers  are  navigable,  and 
full  of  the  belt  forts  of  fifh.  In  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces the  climate  is  hot ;  and  though  in  fome  parts 
there  are  many  barren  waftes,  yet  in  others  the  land 
is  covered  with  verdure  and  flowers.  Tobacco,  wine* 
and  filk,  might  be  there  produced,  as  the  two  firft 
are  at  Aftracan  and  the  Ukraine ;  and  they  are  well 
watered  with  rivers,  which  afford  plenty  of  fifh  ;  nor 
are  they  deftitute  of  game  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
and  number  of  the  woods. 

In  the  middle,  and  more  particularly  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  empire,  the  cold  is  very  fevere,  and 
the  days  extremely  fhort  in  winter  -,  but  the  fummers" 
are  warm  and  delightful,  and  even  in  the  fhorteft 
nights  the  twilight  is  very  luminous.  At  the  winter 
folftice,  when  the  day  is  at  the  fhorteft,-  the  fun  rifes 
at  Archangel  £X  twenty-four  minutes  after  ten  in  the 
morning,  ana  fets  at  thirty-fix  minutes  after  one. 
At  Peterfburgh  the  fun  rifes  at  fifteen  minutes  after 
nine,  and  fets.  at  forty- five  minutes  after  two  :  but 
at  Aftracan  the  fun  riles  at  forty-eight  minutes  after 
F  f  2  feven, 
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feven,  and  fets  at  twelve  minutes  after  four.  At  the- 
fummer  folftice,  when  the  day  is  at  the  greateft  length, 
this  order  is  reverfed,  and  the  fun  riles  at  Aftracan 
at  twelve  minutes  after  four,  and  fets  at  about  forty 
minutes  after  feven  ;  and  at  Archangel  rifes  at  thirty- 
fix  minutes  after  one,  and  fets  at  twenty-four  minutes 
after  ten. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  the  eaftern  coun- 
tries are  much  colder  in  winter,  and  hotter  in  fum- 
mer, than  the  weftern  that  "lie  in  the  fame  latitude  : 
this  is  particularly  true  with  refpe<5t  to  Ruffia  •,  for 
the  river  Neva,  at  Feterfburgh,  is  in  fome  years  co- 
vered with  ice  fo  early  as  the  24th  of  October  •,  and 
in  other  years,  when  lateft,  about  the  22 d  of  No- 
vember •,  but  it  generally  thaws  by  the  26th  of  April, 
old  ftyle. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  of  being  pleafed  with  feeing 
the  progrefs  of  the  feafons  at  Peterfburgh,   which  is 
fituated  in  59  °  of  latitude ;  as  given  by  Mr.  Hanway. 
February  generally  brings  with  it  a  bright  fun  and 
a  clear  Iky  •,  every  objecl:  feems  to  glitter  with  gems, 
*and  the  nerves  become  braced  by  the  cold.     There 
is  then  no  fmall  amufement  in  riding  in  fledges  upon 
the  fnow,  to  thofe  who,  from  the  length  of  the  win- 
ter, have  forgot  the  much  fuperior  pleafure  which 
nature  prefents  when   cloathed   in    all  her  verdure. 
March  is  frequently  attended  with  mowers,  which, 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  penetrate  the  ice :  this  is 
generally  three  quarters  of  a  yard  thick  on  the  Neva, 
and  in  fome   great   rivers   to  the  north-eaft  much 
thicker.     This  renders  it  like  an  honey-comb,  and 
*  about  the  end  of  that  month  it  ufually  breaks  up. 
The  month  of  April  is  frequently  very  warm-,  fum- 
mer feems  to  precede  the  fpring ;  for  it  is  fometimes 
the  1  ft  of  June  before  any  confiderable  verdure  ap- 
pears, and  then  the  intenfe  heat  brings  it  on  fo  fait, 
that  the  eye  can  difcover  its  progrefs  from  day  to 
day.     Till  the  middle  of  July  it  feems  to  be  one  con- 
tinued day*  the  fun  not  entirely  difappearing  above 

two 
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two  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  September  generally 
brings  rain  and  froft  ;  the  feverity  of  both  is  increafed 
in  October  •,  and  in  November  the  Neva  is  always 
frozen.  Then  comes  on  the  feafon  for  the  eafy  and 
fpeedy  conveyance  on  the  fnow,  which  brings  freili 
provisions  to  market,  a  thoufand  Engliili  miles  by 
land ;  when  the  beef  of  Archangel  is  often  eaten  at 
Peterfburgh.  In  December  and  January  the  cold  is 
fo  very  intenfe,  that  the  poor  who  are  overtaken  by 
liquor>  or  expofed  to  the  air  in  open  places,  are  fre- 
quently frozen  to  death.  But  the  abundance  of  birch 
and  alders  with  which  the  Ruffians  are  lupplied,  and 
the  commodioufnefs  of  their  (loves,  enable  them  to 
introduce  any  degree  of  heat  into  their  houfes. 

Not  one-tenth  of  the  Ruffian  empire  is  fufliciently 
peopled,  and  not  a  tenth  part  of  it  properly  culti- 
vated :  for,  notwithstanding  its  prodigious  extent, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  who  pay  the  poll-tax,  is 
computed  only  at  five  millions  one  hundred  thoufand  ;  7  100000 
and  the  reft,  including  the  females,  amount  to  about 
ten  millions,  exclufive  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered provinces. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Ruffia  are  as  follow  :  the 
Wolga,  in  Latin  Volga,  which  has  its  fource  in 
the  forefl  of  Wolconfki,  and  is  one  of  the  larger!  ri-  /t7/  / 
vers  in  the  world  ;  for  it  runs  a  courfe  of  above  two 
thoufand  miles  before  it  falls  into  the  Cafpian  fea. 
Its  banks  are  generally  fertile,  and  though  not  fuf- 
ficiently  cultivated,  on  account  of  the  frequent  in- 
curfions  of  the  Tartars ;  yet  the  foil  naturally  pro- 
duces all  kinds  of  efculent  herbs,  and  in  particular 
afparagus,  of  a  very  extraordinary  fize  and  goodnefs. 
It  receives  feveral  confiderable  rivers,  among  which 
are  the  Occa  and  Cama,  and  dikharges  itfelf  through 
feveral  mouths  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  by  which  means 
it  forms  many  iffands.  The  Don,  the  Tanais  of  the 
ancients,  called  Tuna  or  Duna  by  the  Tartars,  which 
has  its  fource  not  far  from  Tula  in  the  Iwano  Oflero, 
or  St.  John's  Lake,     It  firft  runs  from  north  to  fouth, 
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and  after  its  conflux  with  the  Sofna,  directs  its  courfe 
from  weft  to  eaft,  and  in  feveral  large  windings, 
again  runs  from  north  to  fouth  \  but  at  length  di- 
viding into  three  channels,  falls  into  the  fea  of  Afoph. 
The  Don,  in  its  courfe,  approaches  fo  near  the  Wol- 
ga,  that  in  one  place  the  diftance  between  them  is 
but  one  hundred  and  forty  werfts,  or  about  eighty 
Englifh  miles.  The  Dwina  is  a  very  large  river-,  the 
name  fignifies  Double,  it  being  formed  by  the  con- 
flux of  the  Sukona  and  the  Yug.  This  river  divides 
itfelf  into  two  branches  or  channels  near  Archangel, 
from  whence  it  runs  into  the  White  Sea. 

The  Nieper,  the  ancient  Boryithenes,  arifes  from 
a  morafs  in  the  roreft  of  Wolconfki,  about  120  miles 
above  Srnolenfki,  and  forms  feveral  wind  in  as  thro  ugh 
Lithuania,  Little  Ruffia,  the  country  of  the  Zapora 
Coffees,  and  a  tract  inhabited  by  the  Nagaian  Tar- 
tars ;  and  after  forming  a  marlhy  lake  of  fixty  werfts 
in  length,  and  in  many  places  two,  four,  or -even 
ten  werfts  in  breadth,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Black 
Sea.  The  banks  on  this  river  are  on  both  fides  ge- 
nerally high,  and  the  foil  excellent ;  but  in  fummer 
the  water  is  not  very  wholeibme.  The  Nieper  has 
no  lefs  than  thirteen  water- falls  within  the  fpace  of 
fixty  werfts  ;  yet  in  fpring  during  the  land-floods, 
empty  veiiels  may  be  hauled  over  them.  There  is 
but  one  bridge  over  this  river,  and  that  is  a  floating 
one,  at  Kiew,  one  thouf-nd  fix  hundred  thirty-eight 
paces  in  length.  1  his  bridge  is  taken  away  about 
the  end  of  September,  to  give  the  flakes  of  ice  a 
free  paiTage  down  the  river,  and  is  aga,in  put  together 
in  fpring.  There  are  to  be  i'een  on  this  river  a  great 
number  of  mills  erected  in  boats. 

The  lake  of  Ladoga,  fitu 3 ted  between  the  gulph 
of  Finland  and  the  lake  of  Onega,  is  efteemed  the 
largeft  lake  in  Europe,  and  is  iuppoied  to  exceed  any 
other  for  its  plenty  of  fiih,  among  which  are  alfo 
feals.  it  is  15c  miles  in  length,  and  90  in  breadth. 
This  lake  is  full  of  quick-lands,  which  being  moved 
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from  place  to  place,  by  the  frequent  ftorms  to  which 
it  is  iubject,  caufe  feveral  fhelves  along  its  courie, 
which  often  prove  fatal  to  the  flat-bottomed  veffels 
of  the  Ruffians.  This  induced  Peter  the  Great  to 
caufe  a  canal,  near  feventy  Englifh  miles  in  length, 
feventy  feet  in  breadth,  and  ten  or  eleven  deep,  to 
be  cut  at  a  vail  expence  from  the  fouth-weft  extre- 
mity of  this  lake  to  the  fca.  This  great  work  was 
begun  in  the  year  1718,  and  though  vigoroufly  pro- 
fecuted,  was  not  compleated  till  the  year  1732,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emprefs  Anne.  This  canal  has 
twenty-five  flu  ices  upon  it,  and  feveral  rivers  run 
into  it.  At  the  diftance  of  every  weril  along  its 
banks,  is  a  pillar  marked  with  the  number  of  werits  ; 
and  it  is  the  conftant  employment  of  a  regiment  of 
foldiers  to  keep  the  canal  in  repair. 

The  moft  fertile  part  of  Ruffia  is  near  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  where  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  fupply 
their  neighbours  with  corn.  The  northern  parts  are 
not  only  extreamly  cold,  but  marfhy,  and  over-run 
with  forefls,' chiefly  inhabited  by  wild  beads.  Be- 
fide  domeflic  animals,  there  are  in  Ruffia  wild  beeves, 
rein-deer,  martens,  white  and  black  foxes,  ermines, 
and  fables,  whole  fkins  make  the  belt  furs  in  the 
world  ;  as  alfo  hyenas  or  gluttons,  bears  and  wolves. 

Before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Ruffians 
were  little  better  than  favages ;  but  that  wife  prince, 
by  incredible  application,  and  a  proper  mixture  of 
feverity  and  mildnefs,  wrought  fo  happy  a  change 
in  their  manners,  as  in  a  great  meafure  lets  them  on 
a  level  with  the  other  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Ruffians  are,  for  the  moil  part,  of  the  middle 
flature,  though  many  of  them  are  tall  and  comely. 
The  common  people  are  fond  of  their  ancient  cuf- 
toms  -,  and  though  the  majority  ot  them  have  been 
gradually  brought  to  fubmit  to  modern  improve- 
ments, many  chufe  to  fuffer  great  inconveniences, 
and  to  pay  additional  taxes,  rather  than  cut  off  their 
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beards,  and  conform  to  fome  regulations  with  refpe<ffe 
to  religion. 

The  Ruffian  women  are  extremely  fond  of  paint, 
and  confider  a  ruddy  complexion  as  the  very  effence 
of  beauty  j  fo  that  in  the  Ruffian  language,  red  and 
beautiful  a*"e  fynonimous   terms.     Even  the   poorer 
fort  among  the  women,  in  order  to  mend  their  com- 
plexion,   will   beg  money  to    buy  paint.     By  this 
means  they  daub  themfeives  fo  much,  as  to  conceal 
the   graces  which   nature  may  be  prefumed  to  have- 
bellowed  on  them  :  for  they  generally  profefs,  that 
jf  they  had  fufficient  plump nefs,  they  can  procure 
themfelves  beauty.     The  drefs  of  the  common  people 
inRufTia  is  mean  •,  thev  are  cloathed  with  long  coats, 
made  of  drefled  (heep-ikins,  with  the  wool  toward 
their  bodies  -,  their  legs  and  fttt  are  fwaddled  with  a 
coarfe  cloth,    fecured  by  a  cord  of  reeds,  and  their 
fandals  are  of  the  lame  materials ;  their  caps  are  lined 
with  fur,  and  cover  the  ears  and  neck,  as  well  as 
the  head  :    they  v/ear  fames  round  their  waiits,  and 
double  gloves,  one  of  woollen,  and  the  other  of  lea- 
ther, which  take  in  the  hand  without  any  diftinction, 
except  the  thumb,  and  thefe  are  an  eflential  part  of 
their  clothing.     However,  people  of  any  rank  gene- 
rally drefs  as  we  do  in  England,  except  wearing  a 
full  great-coat  lined  with  fur,  with  a  deep  quilted 
or  fur-lined  cap,    when  they  go  abroad.     The  wo- 
men of  the  lower  clafs,  befide  their  petticoats,  wear 
fheep-fkins  like  the  men  ;  but  thofe  who  move  in  a 
higher  fphere,  wear  flowered  filk-cloaks,  lined  with 
furs.     Perfons  of  both  fexes  hang  on  their  breaft  a 
crofs,  which  is  put  on  when  they  are  baptized,  and 
this  they  never  lay  alide  as  long  as  they  live,      The 
croffes  of  the  peafants  are  of  lead ;  but  thofe  worn 
by  per-fons  of  wealth,  are  of  gold  or  filver.     The 
Ruffians  feldom  fail  of  bathing  twice  a  week ;  for 
which  purpofe,  almoft  every  houie-keeper  is  provided 
with  a  bath  ;  and  he  that  has  none  of  his  own,    goes 
to  thofe  that  are  public.     It  is  remarkable,  that  they 
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often  fally  out  naked  from  the  warm  bath,  run  about 
in  the  cold,  roll  themfeives.  in  the  fnow,  and  then 
plunge  again  into  the  warm  water;  and  this  viciffi- 
tude  of  heat  and  cold  they  confider  as  beneficial  to 
the  conftitution,  by  rendering  them  hardy  and  robuft. 

The  moft  ufual  method  of  building,  both  in  the 
towns  and  country  villages,  is  to  lay  one  beam  of 
wood  upon  another,  and  faftening  them  at  the  four 
corners,  fill  up  the  crevices  between  the  beams  with 
rnofs.  The  houfe  is  afterward  covered  with  mingles, 
and  holes  are  made  in  the  timber  for  doors  and  win- 
dows. A  brick  ilove  or  large  oven  is  commonly 
made  in  the  houfes  of  the  peaiants,  and  takes  up  a 
fourth  part  of  the  area :  this  is  flat  at  the  top,  and 
boarded  ;  upon  it,  and  on  a  kind  of  fhelves  round  the 
room,  the  whole  family  fleep  without  beds,    . 

Their  furniture  confifts  of  three  benches,  an  ob- 
long table,  and  the  picture  of  a  faint  or  two.  Inftead 
of  candles  or  lamps,  the  Ruffian  peafants  ufually  burn 
Jong  fplinters  of  deal.  The  apartments  are  as  black 
as  fo  many  chimnies  ;  for  the  fire-hearth  being  within 
the  Hove  above-mentioned,  which  has  no  other  vent 
for  the  fmoke  but  into  the  room,  the  walls  are  co- 
vered with  foot.  It  is  no  fooner  dark,  than  the 
houfes  fwarm  with  a  fpecies  of  infects,  called  tarakans, 
which  are  a  kind  of  goat-chaffers.  The  befl  method 
pf  keeping  them  out  is  burning  a  light  in  the  room 
till  break  of  day. 

The  infatiable  eagernefs  of  the  common  people 
after  fpirituous  liquors,  and  other  ftrong  drink,  Spe- 
cially in  the  carnival  time,  is  in  a  great  meafure  ow- 
ing to  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  the  rigorous  faffs 
they  obferve,  and  the  (lender  diet  they  live  upon 
throughout  the  year.  Their  food  chiefly  confifts  of 
turnips,  cabbage,  peafe,  large  cucumbers,  onions, 
and  coarfe  ill-tafted  fifh.  Their  drink  is  quas,  a  kind 
of  fmall  mead  ;  and  even  among  the  gentry,  brandy 
always  makes  a  part  of  every  repair.  Among  the 
lower  clafs,  it  is  generally  the  men  who  give  them- 
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fclves  up  to  thefe  excefles,  though  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  lee  at  Peterfburgh  a  drunken  woman  ftagger- 
ing  along  the  ftreets.  Some  authors  indeed  fay,  that 
drunkennefs  is  fo  far  from  being  ccnfidcred  as  a 
crime,  that  they  make  it  part  of  their  religion,  and 
that  they  cj  r.zz  chink  they  have  kept  a  holiday  as 
they  ought,  if  they  are  not  drunk  before  night. 
Mr.  Ferry  affirms,  that  if  you  pals  through  Mofcow 
on  a  holiday,  you  will  fee  both  priefts  and  people 
lie  drunk  upon  the  ground ;  and  if  you  go  to  help 
one  of  them  up,  he  will  tell  you,  by  way  of  ex- 
cufe,  "  It  is  a  holiday."  He  adds,  that  their  ladies 
of  quality  are  fo  little  afhamed  of  drinking  to  excefs, 
that  they  will  frankly  acknowlege  their  having  been 
verv  drunk,  and  return  thanks  for  the  favour  to  their 
friends  who  mace  them  fo. 

Not  only  the  common  people,  but  the  whole  na- 
tion, are  much  more  ufed  to  fifh  than  flefh ;  for  their 
fails  take  up  near  two-thirds  of  the  year,  during  which 
they  are  abfolutely  prohibited  by  their  religion  to 
tafte  of  animal  food  ;  which  is  obierved  with  the  ufc- 
rooit  ftri chiefs . 

A  perfon  may  travel  cheap,  and  with  great  expe- 
dition in  RufSa,  both  in  fummer  and  winter:  the 
poll- roads  leading  to  the  chief  towns  are  very  exactly 
meafuted,  with  the  Werfts  marked,  and  the  poft-flages 
fixed  at  proper  diftances ;  for  throughout  the  whole 
empire,  and  even  in  Siberia,  a  pillar,  inferibed  with 
the  number  cf  werfts,  is  erected  at  the  end  of  each. 
The  expence  of  travelling  in  this  manner,  is  fo  eafy, 
that  between  Riga  and  Peterfburgh,  the  hire  of  a 
poft-horfe  for  every  werif.  is  no  more  than  two  co- 
peiks  and  a  half,  which  is  one  penny  three  farthings 
fterling;  between  Novogrod  and  Peterfburgh  only 
one  copeik  ;  and  between  Novogrod  and  Mofcow 
but  half  a  copeik.  Nothing  can  be  more  accommo- 
dated to  eafe  and  difpatch  than  travelling  in  Hedges 
during  the  winter,  when  the  earth  is  covered  deep 
with  mow,  and  imp  affable  for  wheel-carriages:  for 
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ia  the  journey  Mr.  Hanway  made  in  that  feafori  from 
Moicow  to  Peterfburgh,  he  flept  in  his  fiedge,  with- 
out waking,  while  he  advanced   100  werfts,  or  66 
Engliih  miles.     The  whole  road  between  thofe  two 
cities  was  marked  out  in  the  fnow  by  young  fir-trees 
planted  on  both  fides,    at  the    diftance    of  twenty 
yards,  which,  at  a  moderate  computation,   amount 
to   128,480  trees.      At  certain   difcances   were  alfo 
great  piles  of  wood,  to  be  fet  on  fire,  in  order  to 
give  light  to  the  emprefs  and  her  court,  if  they  paf- 
ied  by  in  the  night.     On  thele  occafions  her  imperial 
majefty  is  drawn  in  a  kind  of  houle  that  contains  her 
bed,  a  table,  and  other   conveniences,   where  four 
perfons  may  take  a  repair..     This  wooden  ftructure, 
which  has  a  doping  roof,  and  f rail  windows  to  keep 
out  the    cold,  is   fixed   on   a  fledge,  and  drawn  by 
twenty-four  poft-horfes :,  and  if  any  of  them  fail  on 
the  road,  others   are   ready   to  fupply   their  places. 
Our  author  obferves,  that  the  late  emprefs  was  gene- 
rally no  more  than  three  days  and  nights  on  the  way, 
notwithftanding  her   having  feveral  fmall  palaces  at 
which  fHe.fcmetim.es  (lopped  to  refrefh  herfelf,  though 
jhe  diftance  is  488   Englrfb  miles.     Peter  the  Great 
once  made  the  journey  in  forty -fix  hours,  but  did  not 
travel  in  the  fame  carriage.     Mr.  Bufching  obferves, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  go  it  with  poii-horfes  in 
feventy-two  hours  \  and  that  a  commodious  fledge, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  pot-horfes  for  that  journey,  may 
be  hired  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  rubles. 

The  Ruffian  language  derives  its  origin  from  the 
Sclavonian,  but  at  prelent  it  is  very  different  from  it ; 
and,  with  regard  to  religious  fubjecls,  is  enriched 
with  a  great  number  of  Greek  words.  The  alphabet' 
confifls  of  forty-two  letters,  moil  of  them  Greek  cha- 
racters, as  they  v/ere  written  in  the  ninth  century  : 
but  as  the  latter  did  not  exprefs  every  particular 
found  in  the  Sclavonian  language,  reccurfe  was  had 
to  feveral  Hebrew  letters,  and  to  the  invention  of 
fome  arbitrary  figns.  In  the  different  parts  of  the 
Ruffian  empire  various  dialects  are  ufed,  as  the  Mus- 
covite, 
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covite,  the  Novogrodian,  the  Ukrainian,  and  that 
of  Archangel. 

The  Ruffians  profefs  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
church,  which  was  firft  embraced  by  the  great  du- 
chefs  Ogla,  fovereign  of  Ruflia,  in  the  955th  year 
after  the  birth  of  thrift.  The  external  part  of  their 
religion  confifts  in  the  number  and  feverity  of  their 
fafts,  in  which  they  far  exceed  the  Romim  church. 
Their  ufual  weekly  fafts  are  on  Wednefdays  and  Fri- 
days. In  lent,  they  neither  eat  flefli,  milk,  eggs, 
nor  butter-,  but  confine  themfelves  to  vegetables, 
bread,  and  fifh  fried  in  oil. 

The  Ruffians  are  great  enemies  to  the  worfhip  of 
graven  images,  and  yet  are  io  abfurdly  inconfntent, 
that,  in  their  private  devotions,  they  kneel  before  a 
picture  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Ni- 
cholas, or  fome  other  faint,  which  is  an  indifpenfible 
piece  of  furniture  in  their  clofet.  To  this  they  bow 
feveral  times,  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs  with  their 
thumb,  fore-finger,  and  third-finger,  on  the  breaft, 
forehead,  and  moulders  •,  at  the  fame  time  repeating, 
in  a  low  voice,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  fome  fhort 
ejaculations  •,  particularly,  "  Lord  be  merciful  to 
me."  Indeed  they  feldom  pafs  by  a  church  without 
uttering  of  thefe  words,  at  the  fame  time  bowing  and 
croffing  themfelves,  without  paying  the  lead  regard 
to  any  perfon  who  happens  to   be  prefent. 

Many  of  the  common  people,  and  even  fome  per- 
fons  of  rank,  either  by  way  of  penance,  or  from  other 
motives  of  humiliation,  proftrate  themfelves  on  their 
faces  at  the  entrance  of  the  churches  •,  and  thofe  who 
are  confcious  of  having  contracted  any  impurity,  for- 
bear entering  the  church,  but  Hand  at  the  door. 
The  church  bells  are  often  rung  ;  and  as  ringing  is 
counted  a  branch  of  devotion,  the  towns  are  pro- 
vided with  a  great  number  of  bells,  which  make,  as 
it  were,  a  continual  chiming.  The  divine  fervice  is 
entirely  performed  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  which 
the  people  do  not  underftand,  as  it  is  very  different 
from  the  modern  Ruffian  j  and  this  fervice  confifts 
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of  abundance  of  trifling  ceremonies,  long  maffes, 
finging,  and  prayers-,  all  which  are  performed  by 
the"priefts,  the  congregation  only  repeating,  "  Lord 
"  be  merciful  to  me."  They  fometimes  add  a  lecture 
from  one  of  the  fathers ;  but  there  are  few  churches 
in  which  fermons  are  ever  delivered,  and  even  in 
thofe  they  preach  but  feldom. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  convents  for  the  reli- 
gious of  both  fexes  in  the  Ruffian  empire ;  but  Peter  I. 
prudently  ordered,  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  allowed 
to  enter  on  a  monaftic  life  before  fifty  years  of  age : 
but  this  regulation  has  been  repealed  fince  his  death, 
it  being  thought  proper  to  fhew  a  greater  condefcen- 
fion  to  the  monasteries :   however,  no  man  is  permit- 
ted to  turn  monk  till  he  is  thirty,  nor  no  woman  to 
turn  nun  till  fhe  is  fifty  ;  and  even  then  not  without 
the  exprefs  approbation  and  licence  of  the  holy  fynod. 
Learning  was  but  little  known  in  Ruffia  before  the 
reisn  of  Peter  the  Great;  but  that  illuitrious  monarch 
fpared  neither  expence  nor  trouble  to  difpel  the  clouds 
of  ignorance  which  overfpread  his  empire,  and  to  in- 
fpire  his  fubjects  with  a  tafte  for  the  arts  and  fciences  r 
he  founded  an  academy  of  fciences,  an  univerfity,. 
and  a  feminary  at  Peterfburgh  ;  befide  other  fchools 
in  the  different  parts  of  his  empire :  invited  perfons 
of  learning   from  England,  Germany,  France,   and 
Holland,  to  fettle  at  Peterfburgh:  collected  a  great 
number  of  books  •,  and  encouraged  his  fubjects  to 
travel  into  thofe  countries  where  the  arts  and  fciences 
flourished.     Thefe  wife  and  laudable  meafures  were 
continued  after  his  death,  and  the  emprefs  Elizabeth 
erected  an  univerfity  and  two  feminaries  at  Mofcow. 
All  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades  are  continually 
improving  in  Ruffia,  and  thefe  improvements  are  far 
from  being  entirely  owing  to  the  foreigners  who  re- 
fide  among  them ;  for  the  natives  being  fpurred  on 
by  emulation,  frequently  equal,  and  fometimes  ex- 
ceed their  mafters.  They  were  formerly  almofl  folely 
employed  in  agriculture,  feeding  of  cattle,  hunting, 
and  riming.     They  excelled  indeed  in  making  Ruffia. 
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leather,  which  had  been  long  praclifed  by  them-,  but 
they  were  entirely  unacquainted  wich  the  more  inge- 
nious mechanic  arts.  Great  numbers  of  excellent 
artificers,  invited  by  Peter  the  Great,  fettling  in 'his 
dominions,  the  Ruffians  mewed  that,  with  proper 
inflruclions,  they  did  not  want  the  capacity  of  being1 
taught;  and  they  have  now  flourifhing  manufactures 
of  fcveral  kind  j. 

Ruffia  affords  a  variety  of  articles  of  commerce, 
that  are  of  great  ufe  to  foreigners;  and,  as  the  exports 
of  this  country  far  exceed  its  imports,  the  balance 
of  trade  is  confiderably  in  its  favour.  The  Ruffian 
home  commodities  are  fables  and  black  furs ;  the 
fkins  of  blue  and  white  foxes,  ermines,  hyenas,  linxes, 
fquirrels,  bears,  panthers,  wolves,  martins,  wild  cats* 
white  hares,  &c.  Likewife  Ruffia  leather,  copper, 
iron,  ifmg-glafs,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  linfeed  oi!,  train 
oil,  rofw,  honey,  wax,  potafh,  falt-fifh,  hemp,  flax, 
thread,  calimancoes,  Ruffia  linen,  fail-cloth,  mats, 
caftor,  Siberian  mufk,  mamonts  teeth  and  bones,  as 
they  are  called ;  foap,  feathers,  hogs  briflles,  timber, 
&c.  to  which  may  be  added  the  Chinefe  goods,  rhu- 
barb, and  other  drugs,  with  which  the  Ruffians  partly 
furnifh  the  reft  of  Europe. 

The  trade  to  China  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  cara- 
vans, and  partly  by  private  adventures.  The  moll 
valuable  commodities,  and  thofe  in  the  greateft  quan- 
tity, carried  by  the  Ruffians  to  China  are  furs;  in  re- 
turn for  which  they  bring  back  gold,  tea,  filks,  cotton, 
&c.  The  trade  to  Perfia,  by  the  way  of  Aftracan  and 
the  Cafpian  fea,  is  confiderable;  and  the  returns  are 
made  in  raw  fi  ks  and  filk  fluffs.  The  trade  with  the 
Calmucs,  which  is  entirely  in  private  hands,  confitls 
of  all  kinds  of  iron  and  copper  utenfils ;  in  return 
for  which  they  receive  cattle,  provifions,  and  fome- 
times  gold  and  filver ;  but  this  trade  is  of  no  great 
importance.  The  trade  to  Bochara,  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  Ufbec  Tartary,  is  either  for  ready  money  or 
by  bartering  of  goods  for  cured  lamb  fkins,  Indian 
filks,  and  fametimes  gems  brought  to  the  yearly  fair 
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of  Samarkand.  The  traders  in  the  Ukraine  fell  all 
kinds  of  provifions  to  the  Crim  Tartars ;  and  alio 
carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Greek  merchants  at  Con- 
ftantinople.  The  inhabitants  of  Kiow  trade  to  Silefia 
in  cattle  and  Ruffia  leather. 

The  Englifh.  enjoyed  considerable  privileges  in 
trade  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  the  czar  Iwan  Bafilo- 
witz,  to  whom  captain  Chancellor  delivered  a  letter 
from  Edward  VI.  in  1553,  and  received  a  licence  to 
trade,  which  was  renewed  by  Peter  the  Great.  In 
1742,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  between 
Ruffia  and  England,  by  which  it  was  flipulated,  that 
the  Englifh  mould  be  allowed  the  privilege  offend- 
ing goods  through  Ruffia  into  Perfia :  but  captain 
Elton,  an  Englifhman,  having  entered  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  built  (hips  on  the  Cafpian 
fea  for  that  monarch,  the  Ruffians,  together  with 
the  troubles  in  Perfia,  put  a  flop  to  this  trade.  The 
Englifh,  however,  ftill  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade 
with  Ruffia,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Dutch  carry  on  the  greatelt  trade,  next  to  the 
Englifh,  with  the  Ruffians.  Bills  of  exchange  are 
drawn  at  Peterfburgh  on  Amfterdam  only;  on  which 
account  the  traders  of  other  countries,  who  give  com- 
miffion  for  buying  Ruffian  commodities  at  Peterf- 
burgh, are  obliged  to  procure  credit,  or  to  have 
proper  funds  at  Amfterdam. 

The  trade  to  Peterfburgh  is  now  carried  to  a  great 
height,  for  the  number  of  fhips  which  entered  that 
port  in  1751  from  England,  Holland,  France,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Lubec,  Hamburgh,  Stetin,  Roftoc, 
Kiel,  Pruffia,  Sweden,  and  Dantzic,  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  ninety.  Indeed  there  is  no  nation  in  the 
world  more  inclined  to  commerce  than  the  Ruffians 
are  at  prefent-,  bet  they  are  fo  full  of  chicanery  and 
art,  that  a  foreigner  cannot  be  too  much  on  his  guard 
in  his  dealings  with  them. 

All  the  Ruffian  coins,  ducats   excepted,  have  irt- 
fcriptions  in  the  Ruffian  tongue.     The  gold  coins  are- 
imperial  ducats^  and  the  largeft  filver  coin  is  the 
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depend  on  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  reigning  fove- 
reign  •,  and  this  is  the  only  written  fundamental  law 
in  relation  to  the  fucceffion. 

The  Ruffian  court  has  always  been  very  numerous 
and  magnificent,  it  being  filled,  particularly  on  fo- 
lemn  occafions,  by  the  bojars  or  privy  counfellors; 
and  by  the  nobles  and  gentry,  who  are  obliged  to  pay 
a  contlant  attendance,  by  titles  of  honour  and  diftinc- 
tion,  without  any  fdary :  as  the  carvers,  who  are  al- 
ways two  of  the  firft  nobility,  and  whofe  employment 
is  efteemed  extreamly  honourable  -,  the  lewers,  who 
carry  mefiages  of  importance,  receive  ambafladors, 
&c.  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber.  '  Thefe 
two  lafl  titles  are  given  to  a  great  number  of  perfons, 
and  defcend  from  father  to  lbn,  though  they  are  gene- 
rally confirmed  by  the  prince ;  and  laitly,  by  the  chief 
merchants. 

The  revenues  of  the  Ruffian  empire  are  varioufly 
computed,  fome  reckoning  that  they  amount  to  fixty 
millions  of  rubles,  others  to  twenty  millions,  and 
others  again  to  no  more  than  eight  millions  a  year: 
but  Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  that,  according  to  the  Ruffian 
finances  in  1725,  they  amounted  to  thirteen  millions 
of  rubles,  reckoning  only  the  taxes  and  duties  paid 
in  money,  exclufive  of  what  is  paid  in  kind  ;  and  he 
adds,  that  this  fum  was  then  fufficient  to  maintain 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thoufand  five  hundred 
foldiers  and  failors  ;  and  that  both  the  revenue  and 
troops  have  increafed  fince.  It  is,  however,  very 
certain,  that  the  imperial  revenues  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  vaft  extent  of  the  Ruffian  dominions  -,  that  they 
do  not  ail  confift  of  ready  money,  the  country  in 
many  places  furniiliing  recruits  for  the  army  inilead 
of  it;  and  moll  of  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  pay  their 
tribute  in  furs. 

According  to  the  ftate  of  the  Ruffian  forces  drawn 
up  by  Van  Hoven  in  the  year  1746,  the  army  then 
confided  of  two  hundred  and  forty-fix  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-four  regulars,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  irregulars.     The  fleet  confifted  of 
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twenty-four  fhips  of  the  line,  feven  frigates,  three 
bomb-ketches,  and  two  fiat  boats,  befide  the  galley 
Eeet  at  Peterfburgh,  confiding  of  a  hundred  and  two 
gallies.  The  fleet  has  continued  pretty  nearly  the 
fame  fmce  that  time  •,  for  though  fome  new  fhips  have 
been  built*  others  have  become  unfit  for  fervice.  The 
men  of  war  are  laid  up  at  Revel  and  Cronftadt,  and 
the  gallies  at  Peteriburgh.  The  Ruffians  indeed  have 
no  very  good  harbour  in  the  Baltic  -r  the  water  at 
Cronftadt,  by  being  too  frefh,  does  confiderable  da- 
mage to  the  fhips  that  lie  there ;  befide,  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  is  too  narrow,  and  furrounded  with 
rocks  and  dangerous  fands,  and  is  feldom  ckar  of  ice 
before  the  end  of  May  :  nor  have  they  now  any  con- 
front fleet  in  the  Cafpian  fea. 

The  government  of  Mofcow  is  the  bell  cultivated 
and  the  moft  populous  in  the  whole  empire,  and  may 
be  called  the  garden  of  Ruffia.  It  contains  eleven 
provinces,  the  principal  places  in  which  are  the  city 
of  Mofcow  and  Yaroflawl. 

Mofcow,  the  antient  capital  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
and  the  refidence  of  the  czars,  is  fituated  in  the  circle 
of  its  own  name,  in  550  40'  latitude,  .  and  38  °  eafb- 
longitude-,  14 14  miles  north-eaft  of  London,  If 
{lands  in  a  pleafant  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Mofkwa,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Mr.  Han- 
way  fays,  that  river  runs  through  it,  and,  making 
many  windings,  adds  a  very  ftriking  beauty  to  the 
city  ;  but  in  lummer  it  is  in  many  places  mallow  and 
unnavigabie.  Several  eminences,  interfperied  with 
groves,  gardens,  and  lawns,  form  the  moft  delight- 
ful p'rofpects.  It  is  built  fome  what  after  the  ealtern 
manner,  it  having  but  few  regular  ftreets,  .and  a 
great  number  of  houfes  with  gardens.  The  number 
of  the  churches  in  the  city  is  computed  at  fixteen  hun- 
dred, among  which  are  eleven  cathedrals,  and  two 
hundred  and  feventy-one  parifh  churches;  the  reft 
either  belong  to  convents,  or  may  be  confidered  as 
private  chapels.  Near  the  churches  are  hung  up  fe- 
ver al 
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Vefal  large  bells,  which  are  kept  continually  chiming. 
One  of  thefe  is  of  a  ltupendous  fize,  and,  our  author 
obferves,  affords  a  furprifing  proof  of  the  folly  of 
thofe  who  cauied  in  to  be  made;  but  the  Ruffians 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  extreamly  fond  of 
great  bells.  This  bell  is  443772  pounds  weight,  and 
was  call  in  the  reign  of  the  emprefs  Anne :  but  the 
beam  on  which  it  hung  being  burnt,  it  fell,  and  a 
large  piece  is  broke  out  of  it.  Many  of  the  churches 
have  gilt  fteeples,  and  are  magnificently  decorated 
within  with  paintings  ;  but  indeed  moll  of  thefe  are 
miferable  daubings,  without  {hade  or  perfpe&ive. 

The  number  of  public  edifices  and  fquares  at  Mos- 
cow amount  to  forty-three.  The  mean  houfes  are 
indeed  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  that  are  well 
built;  the  latter  are,  however,  daily  increafmg;  but, 
as  only  a  part  of  the  flreets  is  paved,  they  are  very 
dirty. 

The  city  is  divided  into  four  circles,  one  within 
another.  The  interior  circle,  or  the  Kremelin,  which, 
fignifies  a  fortrefs,  contains  the  following  remarkable 
buildings :  the  old  imperial  palace,  pleafure-houfe, 
and  (tables,  a  victualling -houfe,  the  palace  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  patriarch,  nine  cathedrals,  five 
convents,  four  parifli  churches,  the  arfenal,  with  the 
public  colleges,  and  other  offices.  All  the  churches 
in  the  Kremelin  have  beautiful  fpires,  moft  of  them 
gilt,  or  covered  with  filver.  The  archite£ture  is  in 
the  Gothic  tafte ;  but  the  infide  of  the  churches  richly 
ornamented.  From  the  above  circle  you  pafs  over  a 
handfome  ftone  bridge  into  the  fecond,  which  is  called 
Kitaigorod,  or  the  Chinefe-town.  There  are  here  five 
flreets,  two  cathedrals,  eighteen  parifh  churches,  four 
convents,  thirteen  noblemen's  houfes,  and  nine  pub- 
lic edifices :  thefe  are  the  chief  difpenfary,  from  which 
place  the  whole  empire  is  fupplied  with  medicines  : 
the  mint,  which  is  a  fu.perb  'ftructure :  a  magazine, 
or  ware-houfe,  to  which  all  goods  are  brought  before 
they  have  paid  duty:  the  cuftorn-houfe:  the  ambaf- 
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factor's  palace,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  filk 
manufactory:  a  printing -houfe  :  a  court  of  judica- 
ture :'  the  phyfic  garden,  and  the  exchange.  The 
third  circle  furrounds  the  former,  and  is  named  Bel- 
gorod, or  the  white  Town,  from  a  white  wall  with 
which  it  is  encompaffed.  It  is  alfo  called  the  Czar's 
Town.  It  includes  feventy-fix  parim  churches,  feven 
abbeys,  eleven  convents,  and  nine  public  edifices : 
thefe  are  two  palaces,  a  cannon  foundery,  two  markets, 
a  brewhoufe,  a  magazine  of  provilions,  the  fak-fifn 
harbour,  and  the  Bafil  garden.  At  the  timber- 
market  are  fold  new  wooden  houfes,-  which-  may  be 
taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again,  where  the 
purchafer  pleafes. 

The  fourth  circle,  called  Semlanoigorod,  that  is, 
a  townfurrounded  with  ramparts  of  earth,  inclofes  the 
three  preceding  parts,  and  its  ramparts-  include  an 
area  of  great  extent.  The  entrance  was  formerly  by 
thirty-four  gates  of  timber,  and  two  of  ftone ;  but  at 
prefent  only  the  two  laft  are  Handing.  Over  one  of 
thefe  gates  is  a  mathematical  fchool,  and  an  obferva- 
fory.  This  circle  contains  a  hundred  and  three  pa- 
rith  churches,  two  convents,  an  imperial  ftable,  an 
arfenal  for  artillery,  a  mint,  a  magazine  for  provi- 
fions,  and  a  cloth  manufactory.  Round  thefe  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  city  lie  the  fuburbs,  which  are  of 
great  extent,  and  contain  lixty  parifh  churches  and 
ten  convents. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  are  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand. 

Mofcow  has  greatly  declined  fince  the  building  of 
Peterfburgh,  and  its  being  made  the  feat  of  the  em- 
pire. It  has  often  iuffered  by  fires,  and  in  1737, 
1748,  and  1 752,  a  confiderable  part  of  it  was  reduced 
to  afhes,  efpecially  by  the  laft  fire,  which  confumed 
above  half  the  city,  together  with  the  noble  difpenfary 
and  the  czarina's  ftables.  But  the  houfes  are  always 
foon  rebuilt  after  fuch  a  calamity,  they  being  for  the 
matt  part  formed  of  very  mean  materials. 

We 
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We  fhall  now  give  a  particular  defcription  of  Pe- 
terfburgh,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Ruffian  empire. 
The  beginning  and  increafe  of  this  great  city  were 
very  extraordinary;  for,  till  the  year  1703,  the  only 
buildings  on  the  fpot  where  it  Hands  were  two  fmall 
fifhing-huts.  But  Peter  the  Great  having  in  that  year 
taken  the  town  of  Nyenfhanze,  feated  on  the  Neva, 
and  made  himfelf  matter  of  this  country,  its  commo- 
dious fituation  for  the  Baltic  trade  induced  him  to 
build  a  town  and  fortrefs  here,  and  he  immediately 
began  to  put  his  project,  in  execution. 

It  was  indeed  firft  defigned  only  for  a  place  of  arms, 
to  which  all  kinds  of  military  .(lores  might  be  conve- 
niently brought  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  empire, 
by  which  means  the  war  with  Sweden  might  be  carried 
on  with  more  vigour  and  difpatch.  Hence  the  public 
edifices  and  private  houfes  were  built  only  with  tim- 
ber, and  neither  the  dock  nor  the  town  had  any  other 
fortifications  than  a  mean  rampart  of  earth,  nor  were 
the  ftreets  paved.  But  the  victory  at  Pultowa,  and 
the  conquer!  of  Livonia,  infpired  Peter  with  the  hopes 
of  being  able  to  preferve  his  conquer!,  and  to  Mender 
Peterfburgh  the  capital  of  his  empire.  His  fondnefs 
for  maritime  affairs,  a  defire  of  perpetuating  his  name 
by  having  it  called  by  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  aver- 
fion  to  Mofcow,  where,  in  his  younger  years,  he  had 
received  much  ill  treatment,  were  the  chief  motives 
that  induced  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  city 
that  might  become  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 

Peter  had  no  fooner  formed  this  defign,  than  he 
ordered  the  caftle  to  be  built  of  itone,  the  admiralty 
to  be  walled  in  with  the  fame  materials,  and  all  the 
buildings  to  be  erected  in  a  more  handfome  and  dur- 
able manner. 

In  1 7 14  he  removed  the  council  to  Peterfburgh, 
and  noble  edifices  were  erected  in  a  ftreight  line  for 
the  public  offices,  which,  in  17 18,  werealfo  removed 
thither.  The  principal  families  of  Ruffia  were  like- 
wife  ordered  to  refide  there,  and  build  houfes  accord- 
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ing  to  their  abilities.  But  this  occasioned  fome  irre- 
gularity in  the  buildings ;  for  the  nobility  and  burghers 
had  been  directed  to  build  their  houfes  on  the  ifland 
of  Peterfburgh,  and  many  public  and  private  flructures 
were  accordingly  erected  there^  but,. in  1721,  the  em- 
peror determined  that  the  whole  town  fhould  ftand  on 
the  ifland  of  Wafili.  The  flreets  were  marked  out,  ca'- 
nals  were  dug,  the  ifland  was  fortified  with  57  baflions, 
and  the  nobility  were  to  begin  their  houfes  a  fecond 
time :  but  the  death  of  the  emperor  put  a  flop  to  the 
execution  of  his  plan  ;  and  the  flone  buildings  that 
had  been  erected  went  to  ruin. *  '     >?y* 

The  Ruffian  nobility  were  naturally  averfe  to  fettle 
in  Peterfburgh,  as  they  could  neither  live  there  fo 
cheap,  nor  fo  commodioufly  as  at  Mofcow;-  The 
country  about  Peterfburgh  is  not  very  fertile,  fo  that 
provifions  are  brought  thither  from  a  great  diftance, 
and  muft  be  paid  for  in  ready  money  ;  which  was  no 
fmall  grievance  to  the  nobility,  who  chiefly  fubfiiled 
on  the  produce  of  their  eftates ;  but  felddm  abounded 
incafh.  Befide,  Mofcow  feemed- much  fitter  for  be- 
ing the  imperial  feat,  as  it  is  in  the  center  of  the 
empire,  from  whence  juiiice  might  be  more  eafily 
adminiflered,  and  the  national  revenue  be  received 
and  difburfed  with  more  convenience  and  difpatcru 
Befide,  Peterfburgh  feemed  to  them  to  lie  too  near 
the  frontiers  of  Sweden.  -  However,  this  city  in  the 
time  of  Peter  I.  became  large  and  fplendid,  and  under 
his  fucceffors  received  additional .  improvements,  fo 
that  it  is  now  ranked  among  the  largeft  and  mod  ele- 
gant cities  in  Europe.    • 

Peterfourgh  is  partly  feated  on  the  continent  of  In- 
gria  and  Finland^  among  thick  woods,  and  partly  on 
feveral  fmall  iflands  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
Neva,  in  590  $y'  north  latitude,  and  31  °  eaft  longi- 
tude from  London.  •  The  low  and  marfhy  foil  on 
which  it  ftands  has  been  considerably  raifed  with 
trunks  of  trees,  earth,  and  flone.  However,  its  fitu- 
ation  is  pleafant,  and  the  air  falubrious.  The  city 
is  about  fix  Englifh  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  ir 
'■....      -   ■■     ■    <>     <>  .,  .  breadth 
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■breadth  The  river  Neva  is  about  eight  hundred 
paces  broad,  and  near  Peterfburgh  j  but  has  not  every 
where  a  proportionable  depth  ot  water,  fo  that  large 
merchant  mips  are  cleared  at  Cronftadt,  and  the  men 
of  war  built  at  Peterfburgh  are  alio  conveyed  thither 
bv  means  of  certain  machines  called  camels. 

It  is  ranged  on  both  fides  of  the  Neva,  extending 
near  two  EngliOi  miles  from  eaft-to  weft.  At  the  up- 
per end  of  the  north  fide  is  the  citadel,  which  is  more 
famous  for  the  number  of  lives  it  coll  in  building, 
than  for  its  ftrcngth.    It  contains  a  (lately  church,  in 
which  are  depofited  the  remains  of  its  founacr,  Peter 
the  Great,  and  his  emprefs  Catharine  j  and  it  is  alio  a 
Won  "for  offenders  againft  the  ftate      The  city  has 
neither  walls  nor  gates ;  but  the  marfhy  land  near  it 
to  the  north  and  fouth,  and  the  gulph  of  Finland  to 
the  eaft,  render -it  difficult  of  approach  for  an  army. 
As  Peter  the  Great  took  Amfterdam  for  his  model,  it 
is  divided  by  feyeral  canals ;  but  from  the  reliance 
with  which  it  was  originally  begun  by  his  fubjedts, 
and  from  errors  in  the  plan,  a  part  of  it  ft  ill  remains 
unexecuted,  and  in  others  the  houfes  are  too  near  the 
canal  f  but  there  are  fome  regular,  broad,  and  well 
built  ftreets,   and  feveral  very  noble  edifices.      1  he 
£mprefs's  fondnefsfor  building  has  contributed  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city,  for  befide  the  two  royal  palaces 
already  mentioned,  me  has  built  a  noble  one  faid  to 
be  intended  for  the  Great  Duke.     Thefe  edifices  are 
moftly  of  brick  plaftered  over,  fo  as  to  make  an  ele- 
gant appearances  but  the  work  is  generally  done^n 
a  hurry,  and  the  materials  are  not  very  durable.     An 
Italian  architect  being  eftablilhed  in  Rufiia    notwith- 
standing the  difference  of  climate,  the  tafte  of  Italy 
is  adopted  in  almoft  all  their  houfes,  and  though  the 
feverity  of  the  cold  is  fo  great,  they  abound  much 
more  in  windows  than  our  houfes  in  England.      1  he 
number  of  people  in  Peterfburgh  is  generally  com- 
puted at  250,000,  including  the  garr.fon,  which  is 

the  whole  empire,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule,  th«  the 
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hundred  and   feventy-fifth  male  raifes  an  army  of 

near  50,000  men,  and   confequently,  fuDpofmo-  an 

equal  number  of  females,  the  whole  may  be  reckoned 

/>  fro  6o.  i7>5QO»ooo;  but  the  tributary  Tartars,  the  Ruffian 

_  <™        U  kraine,  and  the  conquered  provinces  are  not  in- 

L  J^u^t     cluded  in  this  account. 

e^j>  ***'*"*    What  is  truly  deferving  admiration  in  Ruffia   are 
|  A/— »  thf  iabours  of  the  immortal  Peter,  who  flill  lives  not 
'-4^      ony  in  every  part  of  the  government,  but  in  every 
'_  work  of  art  and  defign.  We  can  hardly  fay  too  much 

of  this  prince  j  his  characler  is  admired  by  the  world 
m  general,  but  particularly  by  the  part  of  it  that  he 
governed,  and  which  mult  ever  revere  his  memory 
io  long  as  they  retain  any  traces  of  his  vail  senius  and 
indefatigable  labours.     If,  in  the  revolutions  of  a-es 
they  mould  again  decline  into  their  ancient  barbarity 
of  manners,   they  never  will  give  a  flronger  proof  of 
that  barbarity,  than  by  ceafing  to  venerate  his  name. 
It  has  been  imputed  to  this  prince,  that  he  was 
cruel.     The  exad  rule  of  mercy  and  juftice  cannot 
always  be  obferved  by  every  mortal  man;  and  leaft 
or  ail  by  princes,  who  cannot  fearch  to  the  bottom  of 
every  thing,     A  man  of  his  flrength  of  refolution, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  heart  of  the  meltina- 
lort;  and_ the.  ingratitude  and  infenfibility  of  his  fub° 
jeds    their  repugnance  to  accept  the  terms  of  their 
own  felicity  by  the  means  he  fought  it  for  them 
means  fo  obvioufly  productive  of  the  end,  and  yet  fo 
obftwately  refilled,  could  not  but  fire  him  with  fome 
refentment,  and  might  alfo  perfuade  him  they  could 
be  ruled  only  by  a  rod  of  iron.  Thus  he  miaht  com- 
mit fome  ads  of  feverity,  but  that  he  put  men  to 
death  with  his.  own  hand,  Mr.  Hanway  is  perfuaded  is 
not  true,  r 

An  amorous  difpofition,  and  a  cruel  one,  are  com- 
patible m  the  fame  perfon,  as  experience  often 
evinces* but  cruelty  and  greatnefs  of  mind,  fuch  as 
this  prince  demonllrated,  are  not  compatible.  His 
great  foible  was  the  Jove  of  women;  he  was  not 
fcowever  profufe,  nor  even  generous  in  his  amours, 

if 
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if  one  may  believe  the  reports  of  Mils  Crofs,  who 
was  diftinguifhedin  her  way,  by  the  emperor's  favour 
in  England.  In  Holland  he  was  ieen  with  a  girl  in 
his  arms  at  a  common  drinking-houfe,  of  which  re- 
prefentation  there  is  now  an  excellent  picture  in  the 
palace  at  PeterhofF.  A  gardener  once  threw  a  hough 
at  him  for  his  amorous  advances  to  a  girl  who  was 
working  in  a  garden.  In  fhort,  for  a  king  he  was  as 
little  elegant  as  expenfive  in  his  amours:  as  in  things 
of  the  higheil  moment,  fo  in  this  he  acted  according 
to  his  inclinations,  without  any  regard  to  forms. 

He  was  often  feen  to  weep  when  he  ordered  execu- 
tions.    Mifs  Hambleton,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the 
cmprefs  Catherine,  had  an  amour  which  at  different 
times  produced  three  children:  ihe  had  always  plead- 
ed ficknefs;  but  Peter  being  fuipicious,  ordered  his 
phyfician  to  attend  her,  who  loon  made  the  difcovery. 
It  alfo' appeared  that  a  fenfe  of  ihame  had  triumphed 
over  her  humanity,  and  that  the  children  had  been 
put  to  death  as  foon  as  born.     Peter  enquired  if  the 
father  of  them  was  privy  to  the  murder ;  the  lady  in- 
filled that  he  was  innocent,  for  me  had  always  de- 
ceived him,  by  pretending  they  were  fent  to  nurfe. 
Juftice  now  called  on  the  emperor  to  puniih  the  of- 
fence.    The  lady  was  much  beloved  by  the  emprefs, 
who  pleaded  for  her;  as  to  the  amour  it  would  have 
been  pardonable,   but  not  the  murder.  Peter  lent  her 
to  the  caftle,  and  went  himfelf  to  vifit  her :  the  fact 
being  confeffed,  he   pronounced  her  fentence  with 
tears,  telling  her  that  his  duty  as  a  prince,  and  God's 
vicegerent,  called  on  him  for  that  juftice  which  her 
crime    had   rendered   indifpenfably    neceffary;    and 
therefore  fhe  muft  prepare  for  death.     He  attended 
her  alfo  on  the  fcaffold,  where  he  embraced  her  with 
the  utmoft  tendernefs  mixed  with  forrow:  and  fome 
fay,  that  when  her  head  was  ftruck  off,  he  took  it 
up  by  the  ear  whilft  the  lips  were  yet  trembling,   and 
killed  them  :  a  circumftance  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture, and  yet  not  incredible,  oonfidering  the  peculia- 
rities of  his  character. 

How 
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How  generous  was  his  conduit  to  the  Swedifh  pri- 
foners  after  the  battle  of  Poltowa!  He  ftruck  one  of 
his  own  officers  for  (peaking  difrefpectfully  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  faid  to  him,  "  Am  I  not  a  king, 
"and  might  not  my  fortune  have  been  the  fame 
"  as  that  prince's  ?55  But  what  a  profufion  of  found 
politics'was  difplayed  in  his  taking  his  fword  from  his 
own  fide,  and  prefenting  it  as  a  token  of  his  favour 
to  the  Swedifh  general  Renchild,  upon  the  occafion 
of  that  general's  faying,  tc  Though  the  king  my  maf- 
f  ter  acted  contrary  to  my  opinion,  yet  1  thought 
"  myfelf  bound,  as  a  faithful  fubject,  to  obey  his 
"  commands." 

As  it  is  the  cuftom  with  us  to  interrupt  conyerfa- 
tion  by  drinking  healths  at  table,  in  Rviffia  they  add 
alfo  another  impertinence,  by  their  fervants  offering 
wine  whether  you'afk  for  it  or  not.  Peter  was  in 
warm  difpute  witji  admiral  Apraxin,  when  the  vice- 
admiral  Senavm  prefented  him  with  a  falver  of  wine; 
the  emperor"  impatiently  "threw  back  his  arm,  which. 
neceiTarily  overfet  the  falver,  and  ftruck  thej  admiral : 
he  then  purfued  his  difcouffe  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened ;  afterward  recollecting  himfelf,  he  afked  the 
admiral  Apraxin  if  he  had  not  ftruck  fomebody? 
t£  Yes,  fays  he,  your  majefty  has  ftruck  the  vice- 
"  admiral  Senavin;  it  is  true,  he  was  in  the  wrong 
"  for  interrupting  your  majefty,  but  he  is  a  very  ho- 
"  nefr  man  and  a  brave  officer."  Peter  then  re- 
proached himfelf  for  ftriking  an  officer  of  that  rank5 
lent  for  him  immediately,  begged  his  pardon,  kiffed 
him,  and  the  next  day  fent  him  a  prefent. 

We  muft  not  be  furprifed  that  this  prince,  while 
he  was  only  a  pupil  in  the  fchool  of  greatnefs,  con- 
defcended  to  menial  offices  or  low  mechanic  employ- 
ments, when  only  perfonal  labour  and  perfonal  know- 
lege  could  anfwer  the  end  he  had  in  view.  In  the 
height  of  his  glory,  and  after  the  completion  of  his 
con.qucft.  he  had  fo  entire  a  contempt  of  thole  exter- 
nal  circumftances   wfiich   fometimes   conftitute  the 

whole 
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whole  of  a  king,,  except  the  power  annexed  to  royalty, 
that  he  feemed  ambitious  only  of  a  fovereignty  in 
foul,  and  to  act  rather  than  appear  the  king.  He  had 
an  extream  diflike  to  rich  cloaths,  and  was  never  fo 
well  fatisfied  as  in  his  regimentals :  he  never  wore 
but  one  fuit  of  embroidery,  arid  that  for  a  fingleday 
only.'  In  the  rummer 'time  it  was  his  ufualcuitom  to 
drive  about  the  flreets  of  St.  Peterfbtirg  in  a  chair 
with  one  horfe,  without  any  other  attendance  than  one 
foldier  on  horieback.  -  In  winter  he  has  been  feyeral 
times  fee'n  in  a  common  hackney  fledge.     It  would 
fometimes  happen  that  he  had  not  the  value  of  three 
pence  in  his  pocket  to  pay  the  fare  ;  and  has  more 
than  once  afked  the  loan  of  this  money  of  any  perfon 
whom  he  knew,  and  accidentally  met  ;  yet  notwith- 
llanding  thefe  Teeming  improprieties,  the  fuperiority 
of  his  genius  fupported  the, dignity  of  a  great  mo- 
narch i  and  it  was  by  laying  afide  pomp  and  fplendor, 
which  were  unefTential  to  his  glory,  that  he  appeared 
fo  much  like  a  deity,  in  every  place,  almoft  at  one 
and  the  fame  -time.     He  was  generally  at  his  tribu- 
nals and  public  offices  in  the  winter  feafon  by  five  in 
the  morning,  and  thus  his  perlbnal  attendance,  and 
knowlege  of  bufinefs,  taught -his  fubjects  their  refpec- 
tive  duties,  confined  them  to  thofe  duties,  and  made 
the  ftate  flourifhi,  -  He  was  not  contented  without  go- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  therefore,  infteadof 
making  his  people  wait  on  him,  he  watched  them  ; 
fo  that  he  was  feldom  to  be  found  in  the  palace. 
Prince  Menzikoft  had  the  charge  of  public  feafts  for 
foreign  minifters,  fo  that  Peter  fpent  no  time  in  vain 
ceremonies;  and  as  to  his  own  diet  it  was   rather 
coarfe  than  elegant.    :  ;   : 

-■  After  what  has  been  obferved  of  the  condefcenfions 
familiar  to  Peter  the  Great,  the  reader  will  not  be  fur- 
prifed  that  he  converfed  with  all  forts  of  people  of 
whom  he  could  learn  any  thing  ufeful ;  among  whom 
ibme  of  the  Englifh  and  other  foreign  merchants 
were  frequently  his  companions.     He  ate  and  drank 

with. 
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with  them,  and  was  often  godfather  to  their  chil- 
dren ;  if  his  godchild  died,  he  has  even  more  than 
once  attended  their  funerals.  He  was  very  inquifitive 
about  trade,  yet  he  confeffed  it  was  what  he  leaft  un- 
derftood:  but  his  eftablifhrnent  of  the  commerce  in. 
St.  Peterfburg,  and  bringing  the  greatefr  part  of  it 
from  Archangel ;  the  premiums  he  offered  to  thofe 
who  mould  find  out  new  branches  of  trade ;  his  fet- . 
ting  up  and  encouraging  new  manufactories  of  linen 
and  hemp  in  his  own  country;  the  great  counte- 
nance he  gave  to  foreign  merchants,  and  many  other 
fuch  like  circumftances,  are  certain  indications  that 
lie  underftood,  in  many  inftances,  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing commerce  as  well  as  the  great  end  of  it. 

This  prince  made  even  his  pleafures  and  amufe- 
merits  fubiervient  to  the  important  ends  of  his  go- 
vernment. He  had  more  than  once  received  very 
melancholy  proofs  of  the  impatience  of  his  .fubjects 
under  the  reformation  which  he  had  planned,,  and 
was  now  accomplishing  :  this  rendered  him  extreamly 
fufpicious  of  them.  As  mens  hearts  are  generally 
inoft  open  in  their  cups,  he  often  drank  with  them 
liberally,  fometimes  at  court,  and  oftener  at  their  own 
noufes.  His  manners  feemed  to  be  rude,  in  requir- 
ing even  the  ladies,  upon  certain  occafions,  to  fw allow 
goblets  of  wine,  or  other  ftrong  liquors ;  but  in  this 
he  had  his  views :  drinking  is  {till  the  vice  of  Ruffia, 
but  in  a  mGre  elegant  manner  than  in  pail  times. 

He  had  frequent  convulfive  diftortions  of  his  head 
and  countenance,  contracted  by  a  fright  in  his  youth, 
upon  anoccafion  when  his  life  was  in  danger;  but  in 
fuch  cafes  it  was  always  the  rule  of  the  company  he 
was  in,  to  look  down,  or  a  different  way,  and  purfue 
their  difcourfe  without  Teeming  to  regard  him. 

To  prevent  a  furprife  or  any  attempt  on  his  life,  he 
would  never  lie  alone  :  when  he  was  not  with  the  em- 
prefs  or  other  companion,  he  ordered'  one  of  his 
chamberlains  to  ileep  with  him  :  which  was  an  un- 
comfortable fituation  to  them,  as  he  was  very  angry 

it 
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if  they  awaked  him  j  and  in  his  deep  he  ofcen  grafped 
them  very  hard. 

What  compleated  his  character  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
quifite  art  and  acute  judgment,  he  diverted  his  peo- 
ple into  a  contempt  of  that  fordid  ignorance  which 
for  fo  many  ages  had  reigned  in  this  country,  and 
which  he  made  it  his  tafk  to  banifh.  This  could  not 
be  done  more  effectually  than  by  ridiculing  a  fuper- 
ftitious  reverence  of  the  cuftoms  of  their  forefathers. 
With  this  view  he  ordered  a  great  number  of  drefies 
of  the  feveral  officers  of  the  crown  and  court  as  worn 
in  pad  ages ;  and  in  thefe  hirafelf  and  his  whole  court 
appeared  in  mafquerade :  thus  exhibiting  themfelves 
to  the  people  under  feveral  comic  figures,  they  di- 
verted them  into  a  perfuafion  that  they  were  at  leaft 
as  wife  in  their  age,  and  in  their  appearances,  as  their 
fethers  had  been  before  them." 

To  what  Mr.  Hanway  relates,  we  fhall  add  the 
following  remarks  from  Mr.  Bell,  who  attended  the 
czar  in  an  expedition  to  Derbent  in  Perfia. 

"  Several  foreign  writers  have  mifreprefented  and 
traduced  the  real  character  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  re- 
lating mean  fbories,  picked  up  at  alehoufes,  and  cir- 
culated among  the  loweft  clafs  of  people,  mod  of  them 
without  the  leaft  ground  of  truth ;  whereby  many 
people  of  good  underftanding  have  been  mided,  and, 
even  to  this  prefent  time,  look  on  him  to  have  been  a 
vicious  man,  and  a  cruel  tyrant ;  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  the  reverfe  of  his  true  character. 

Though  he  might  have  had  fome  failings,  yet  it  is 
well  known,  to  many  living  at  the  time  of  the  writ- 
ing this,  which  is  above  thirty-feven  years  after  his 
demife,  that  his  prudence,  juftice,  and  humanity  very 
much  over-balanced  his  failings ;  which  principally, 
if  not  folely,  arofe  from  his  inclination  to  the  fair  fex. 

I  fhall  here,  fays  Mr.  Bell,  take  the  liberty  to  in- 
fert  a  pafTage  or  two,  which,  though  trifling,  yet  as 
fo  great  a  perfonage  is  the  fubject,  will  not  be  altoge- 
ther unacceptable  or  unentertaining  to  the  reader,  as 
they  are  inftances  of  his  affiduity,. 

1  About 
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About  the  middle  of  October  1714,  I  arrived  at 
Cronftadt  in  an  Englifh  fhip.  The  czar  having  notice 
of  the  fhip's  arrival,  came  on  board  the  next  morn- 
ing, from  St.  Peterfburg;  being  attended  only  by 
Dr.  Arefkine,  who  was  his  chief  phyiician  at  that 
time,  and,  on  that  occafion,  ferved  him  as  interpre- 
ter. After  his  majefty  had  enquired  news  about  the 
Swedifh  fleet,  &c.  he  eat  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheefe, 
and  drank  a  glafs  of  ale,  then  went  on  fhore  to  vifit 
the  works  carrying  on  at  Cronftadt;  and  returned 
the  fame  evening  in  his  boat  to  St.  Peterfburg,  dif- 
tance  about  twenty  Englifh  miles. 

The  firft  winter  after  my  arrival  at  St.  Peterfburg, 
I  lodged  at  Mr,  Noy's,  an  Englifh  fhip-builder  in  the 
czar's  fervice.  One  morning,  before  day-light,  my 
fervant  came  and  told  me  that  the  czar  was  at  the 
door.  I  got  up,  and  law  him  walking  up  and  down 
the  yard,  the  weather  being  feverely  cold  and  frofty, 
without  any  one  to  attend  him.  Mr.  Noy  foon  came, 
and  took  him  into  the  parlour,  where  his  majefty 
gave  him  fome  particular  directions  about  a  fhip  then 
on  the  flocks ;  which  having  done,  he  left  him. 

His  majefty's  peribn  was  graceful,  tall,  and  well- 
made,  clean  and  very  plain  in  his  apparel.  He  ge- 
nerally wore  an  Englifh  drab-colour  frock,  never 
appearing  in  a  drefs-fuit  of  cloaths,  unlefs  on  great 
feftivals,  and  remarkable  holidays ;  on  which  occa- 
sions he  was  fometimes  drefTed  in  laced  cloaths,  of 
which  fort  he  was  not  owner  of  above  three  or  four 
fuits.  When  he  was  drefTed,  he  wore  the  order  of 
St.  Andrew;  at  other  times,  he  had  no  badge  or 
mark  of  any  order  on  his  perfon.  His  equipage  was 
fimple,  without  attendants.  In  fummer,  a  four-oared 
wherry  was  always  attending,  to  carry  him  over  the 
river,  if  he  mould  want  to  crofs  it,  which  he  fre- 
quently did.  When  he  went  about  the  town,  by 
land,  he  always  made  uie  of  an  open  two  wheeled 
chaife,  attended,  by  two  foldiers,  or  grooms,  who 
rode  before,  and  a  page,  who  fometimes  itood  behind 
the  chaife,  and  often. fat  in  it  with  his  majefty,  and 
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drove  him.  In  winter,  he  made  life  of  a  (ledge, 
drawn  by  one  horfe,  with  the  fame  attendants.  He 
found  thefe  to  be  the  molt  expeditious  ways  of  con- 
veyance, and  ufed  no  other.  He  was  abroad  every 
day  in  the  year,  unlefs  confined  at  home  by  illnefs, 
which  rarely  happened  •,  fo  that  feldom  a  day  palled 
but  he  was  feen  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  city. 

I  have  more  than  once  feen  him  flop,  in  the  ftreets, 
to  receive  petitions  from  perfons  who  thought  them- 
felves  wronged  by  fentences  paffed  in  courts  of  judi- 
cature. On  taking  the  petition,  the  perfon  was  told 
to  come  next  day  to  the  fenate,  where  the  affair  was 
immediately  examined,  and  determined,  if  the  nature 
of  it  would  admit  its  being  done  in  fo  fhort  a  time. 
It  will  naturally  follow,  that  fuch  free  accefs  to  his 
perfon  was  not  only  productive  of  great  relief  to  many 
poor  widows  and  orphans,  but  alfo  a  ftrong  check 
upon  judges ;  and  tended  very  much  to  prevent  any 
fort  of  influence  prevailing  on  them  to  pronounce 
unjuft  fentences,  for  which  they  were  fo  likely  to  be 
called  to  account. 

His  majefty  might  truly  be  called  a  man  of  buii- 
nefs  •,  for  he  could  difpatch  more  affairs  in  a  mornino- 
than  an  houfeful  of  fenators  could  do  in  a  month. 
He  rofe  almoft  every  morning  in  the  winter- time,  be- 
fore four  o'clock,  was  often  in  his  cabinet  by  three 
o'clock,  where  two  private  fecretaries,  and  certain 
clerks,  paid  conftant  attendance.  He  often  went  ib 
early  to  the  fenate,  as  to  occafion  the  fenators  being 
raifed  out  of  their  beds  to  attend  him  there.  When 
affembled,  after  hearing  caufes  between  fubject  and 
fubject,  or  public  affairs,  regarding  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  read  by  the  fecretary,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
fenate  recited  thereupon,  he  would  write  upon  the 
procefs,  or  upon  the  affair  under  deliberation,  with  his 
own  hand,  in  a  very  laconic  ftile,  "  Ler  it  be  according 
"  to  the  decree  of  the  fenate  j"  and  fometimes  would 
add  fome  particular  alterations,  fuch  as  he  thought  fit 
to  mention,  and  under  wrote  Peter* 
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His  majefly  knew  fo  little  of  relaxation  of  mind 
when  awake,  that  he  never  allowed  his  time  of  reft  to 
be  broke  in  upon,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  fire.  When  any 
accident  of  that  kind  happened,  in  any  part  of  the 
town,  there  was  a  Handing  order  to  awake  him  on  its 
firft  appearance;  and  his  majefty  was  frequently  the 
firft  at  the  fire,  where  he  always  remained,  giving 
the  neceffary  orders,  till  all  further  danger  was  over. 
This  example  of  paternal  regard  of  the  czar  for  his 
fubjects  was,  of  courfe,  followed  by  all  the  great  of- 
ficers, and  thofe  of  the  firft  quality  •,  which  was  fre- 
quently the  means  of  faving  many  thoufands  of  his 
fubjects  from  utter  ruin,  whofe  houfes  and  goods, 
without  fuch  fingular  affiftance,  mult  have  fhared  the 
fate  of  their  ruined  neighbours. 

In  acts  of  religion  he  appeared  devout,  'but  not 
fuperftitious.  I  have  feen  him  at  his  public  devotions 
in  church  many  times.  I  have  been  prefent,  when 
his  majefty,  not  liking  the  clerk's  manner  of  reading 
the  pfalins,  hath  taken  the  book  from  the  clerk,  and 
hath  read  them  himfelf;  which  he.  did  very  diftinctly, 
and  with  proper  emphafis.  His  majefty  was  allowed, 
by  the  belt  judges  of  the  Sclavonian  and  Ruffian  lan- 
guages, to  be  as  great  a  mailer  of  them  as  any  the 
moft  learned  of  his  fubjects,  whether  churchmen  or 
laics.  He  wrote  aver/  good  hand,  very  expeditiou  fiy, 
yet  the  characters  diftinct  enough;  of  this  I  myfelf 
am  fome  judge,  having  feen  many  of  his  letters,  all 
wrote  with  his  own  hand,  to  Mr.  Henry  Stiles,  and 
others.  As  to  his  ftile,  fome  of  his  fecretaries,  and 
other  competent  judges  of  the  language,  affirmed, 
that  they  had  never  known  any  man  who  wrote  more 
correctly,  or  could  comprife  the  fenfe  and  meaning 
of  what  he  wrote  in  fo  few  words,  as  his  majefty. 

The  following  I  had  from  a  certain  Rufs  gentle- 
man, of  very  good  family,  and  who  was  a  general 
officer  of  unexceptionable  character  in  the  army,  who 
had  attended  his  majefty  from  his  very  youth,  in  all 
his  expeditions.     This  officer  being  an  old  friend  of 
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Tnine,  I  went  to  pay  him  a  vifit  one  evening,  long 
after  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great ;  when  he  told  me, 
that  fuch  and  fuch  officers,  naming  them,  had  dined 
with  him  that  day,  and  that  the  principal  fubjec~r.  of 
their  converfation  turned  on  the  actions  of  their  old 
father  (as  he  termed  him,  by  way  of  eminence)  Peter 
the  Great.  He  told  me  further,  that  though  his 
maiefty  feemed  to  be  fevere,  on  certain  occafions, 
yet  not  one  of  them  all  could  produce  or  recollect 
one  fingle  inftance  of  his  having  puniihed  an  honeft 
man  •,  or,  that  he  had  caufed  any  perfon  to  iuffer  any 
punifhment  who  had  not  well  deferred  it. 

He  hath  been  reprefented  as  making  too  frequent 
ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  to  excefs,  which  is  an  unme- 
rited afperfion ;  for  he  had  an  averfion  to  all  fots,  and 
to  thofe  too  much  given  to  drink.  It  is  true,  he  had 
his  times  of  diverfion,  when  he  would  be  merry  him- 
ielf,  and  liked  to  fee  others  fo;  this  may  have  been 
necefTary,  and  proper  for  the  unbending  his  mind 
from  affairs  of  great  weight ;  but  fuch  amufements 
occurred  generally  during  holidays,  and  feftival  times, 
and  was,  with  him,  at  no  time  of  long  continuance. 
It  hath  been  imputed  to  him,  and  not  without  fome 
appearance  ofreafon,  that  he  had  political  views  in 
encouraging  drinking  at  thefe  times  of  merriment; 
for,  on  thefe  occafions*  he  mixed  with  the  company, 
and,  converfing  with  them  on  the  footing  of  a  com- 
panion, had  better  opportunities,  at  fuch  times,  of 
difcovering  the  real  fentiments  of  thofe  about  hinv 
than  when  they  were  quite  cool. 

Thofe,  who  by  their  offices  about  the  perfon  of 
Peter  the  Great,  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  bell  ac- 
quainted with  his  difpofition,  always  difavowed  his 
drinking  to  excefs-,  and  infilled  on  his  being  a  fober 
prince.  During  the  campaign  of  the  expedition  to 
Derbent  in  Perfia,  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  leafl  ex- 
cefs, but  rather  lived  abflemiouQy.  In  this  point  I 
could  not  be  miltaken,  as  the  rent  of  Dr.  Blumen- 
fxofl,    his   majefty's   chief  phyfician,    with   whom  I 
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lodged,  was   always  the  neareft  tent  to  that  of  his 
niajefly. 

One  inftance  occurs  in  proof  of  the~  tempe-* 
ranee  of  this  great  man,  viz.  in  our  third  day's  march, 
on  our  return  from  Derbenr,  when  we  were  kept 
in  continual  alarm  by  considerable  bodies  of  moun- 
taineers, both  horfe  and  foot,  whom  we  faw  hc- 
vering  on  the  tops  of  the  adjacent  hills  :  though 
they  dared  not  to  come  down  to  the  plain,  to  attack 
any  part  of  our  army,  yet  it  was  neceffary  to  be 
watchful  of  them  ,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  impeded 
our  march.  The  evening  of  that  day,  we  had  a  hol- 
low way  to  pafs,  which  took  up  much  time,  and  ob- 
liged the  greatefr.  part  of  the  army  to  remain  there  all 
night  •,  fo  that  none  reached  the  camp,  except  the 
guards,  and  fome  light  horfe  who  attended  their  ma- 
jeflies.  On  my  arrival  there,  about  midnight,  I  found 
only  his  majefty's  tent  fet  up,  and  another  fmall  one 
for  Mr.  Felton,  the  czar's  principal  cook,  and  mailer 
of  his  kitchen.  I  went  into  Felton's  tent,  and  found 
him  all  alone,  with  a  large  fauce-pan  of  warm  grout 
before  him,  made  of  buck  wheat  with  butter ;  which, 
he  told  me,  was  the  remains  of  their  majefties  fup per, 
who  eat  of  nothing  elfe  that  evening  -,  and  who  were 
juit  gone  to  bed. 

During  the  whole  march,  his  majefty,  for  the  moH: 
part,  rode  an  Engliili  pad,  about  fourteen  hands 
high,  for  which  he  had  a  particular  liking,  as  it  was 
very  tractable  and  eafy  to  mount.  His  picture  is 
drawn  by  Caravac  on  this  horfe.  He  did  not  wear 
boots,  as  he  very  often  walked  on  foot.  In  the  heat 
of  the  day,  when  the  army  halted,  he  ufecl  to  go  into 
the  emprefs's  coach,  and  ileep  for  half  an  hour.  His 
drefs,  during  the  march,  was  a  white  night  cap,  with 
a  plain  flapped  hat  over  it,  and  a  fhort  dimitty  waift- 
coat.  When  at  any  time  he  received  rneifengers,  from 
the  chieftains  of  die  mountaineers,  he  put  on  his  regi- 
mentals, as  an  officer  of  the  guards,  being  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  Preobraihenfky  regiment. 

During; 
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During  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  his  majefty 
avoided  all  forts  of  ceremony,  except  on  public  occa- 
sions. His  manner  of  living,  in  his  houfe,  was  more 
like  that  of  a  private  gentleman  than  of  fo  great  a 
monarch.  I  was  once  at  court  on  a  holiday,  when 
the  emperor  came  home  from  church  to  dinner,  with 
a  large  attendance  of  his  minifters,  general  officers, 
and  other  great  men.  His  table  was  laid  with  about 
fifteen  covers.  As  foon  as  dinner  was  ferved  up,  he 
and  the  emprefs  took  their  places;  and  his  majefty 
addrefling  himfelf  to  the  company,  faid,  "  Gentle- 
"  men,  pleafe  to  take  your  places  as  far  as  the  table 
"  will  hold,  the  reft  will  go  home  and  dine  with  their 
"  wives." 

On  fuch  occafions,  the  princeffes,  his  children, 
dined  in  another  room,  to  whom  he  fent  fuch  dimes, 
from  his  own  table,  as  he  thought  proper,  for  their 
dinner. 

This  great  monarch  took  all  the  pains,   and  ufed 
all  the  means  poffible,  in  order  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  proper  for  a  man,  who 
ruled  a  mighty  empire,  to  know.     He  entered  into 
the  detail  of  every  branch  of  the  arts  ufeful  to  man^ 
kind;  into  that  of  all  the  manufactures  .which  regard- 
ed the  conftruction  of  (hips,  and  fitting  them  for  the 
fea;  into  that  of  the  making  of  arms,  artillery,  &c- 
If  he  had  a  ruling  pai'fion  for  any  part  of  thefe  ac- 
quirements, it  muft  have  been  for  {hip-building;  into 
which  he  entered  himfelf  very  early,  in  the  quality  of  a 
common  workman,  with  his  hatchet,  and  proceeded 
regularly  through   all  the  degrees,    to  the  rank  of 
mafter-builder,  which  he  attained  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore his  death.     After  he  got  that  length  in  the  art,  he 
made  the  draughts,  formed  the  mouldings,   and  di- 
rected the  building  of  feveral  men  of  war,  of  the 
fecond  and  third  rates,  himfelf;  and  he. duly  demanded 
and  received  his  (alary  as  a  maiter- builder,  r   The  day 
of  launching  the  mips,  which  he  himfelf  built,  he  ce- 
lebrated as  a  holiday,  and  put  on  laced  clothes ;  but 
H  h  2  before 
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before  he  went  to  work,  to  ftrike  away  ftanchionsy 
blocks,   &c.  he  always  put  off  his  fine  coat. 

He  was  very  frugal  in  what  regarded  his  perfonal 
expences,  and  thofe  of  his  houfhold.  Notwithftand- 
ing  his  frugality  in  what  related  to  himfelf,  he  fpared 
no  coll,  in  whatever  concerned  the  public,  in  the 
ftructure  of  his  men  of  war,  in  the  artillery,  fortifica- 
tions, arfenals,  canals,  &c.  all  which  bore  marks  of 
very  great  magnificence.  Nor  was  he  fparing  in  his 
buildings,  and  the  decorations  of  his  gardens  with 
flames,  grottos,  fountains,  &c.  of  which  the  build- 
ings of  the  fummer  palace,  and  the  gardens  at  St. 
Peteriburg,  at  Peterhoff,  Strealna,  Czarfky  Sealo,  and 
many  others,  are  fiifHcient  proofs.  I  mail  not  detain 
the  reader  longer,  on  the  fubjecl  of  this  very  great 
man's  character,  or  way  of  living,  than  to  acquaint 
him,  that,  as  his  majeily  was  very  early  up  in  the 
morning,  he  went  abroad  generally  without  break- 
faft;  came  home  to  dinner  about  eleven  o'clock-, 
after  dinner  went  to  fleep  for  about  an  hour ; 
after  which,  if  bufinefs  did  not  intervene,  he  fome- 
times  diverted  himfelf  at  his  turning  loom ;  then 
went  to  vifit  thofe  he  had  a  regard  for,  as  well  fo- 
reigners as  Ruffians,  with  whom  he  would  be  very 
fociable,  and  eafy  in  converfatiori.  He  fometimes 
fupped  with  them-,  which,  generally  in  his  latter 
days,  was  on  hare  or  wild  fowl,  roaited  very  dry, 
drank  frnall  beer,  and  fometimes  a  few  glafies  of 
wine  ;  and  generally  was  in  bed  before  t^n  o'clock  at 
night.  He  neither  played  at  cards,  dicej  or  any 
game  of  chance. 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  take  along  with  him  the 
following  obfervation,  viz.  that  this  monarch  was  at 
no  time,  even  during  mafquerades,  feaftings,  afiem- 
blies,  or  any  other  diverfions  or  amufements,  by  day 
or  night,  without  the  attendance  of  fome  or  other  of 
his  miniflers,  and  of  thofe  who  poneffed  his  confi- 
dence; by  which  means  bufinefs,  and  fuch  affairs  as 
were  of  the  greatett  confequence,-went  on  regularly; 
and  fome  of  them  even  concerted  during  thole  times 
oi  relaxation." 
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A  brief  ACCOUNT  of  the  Kingdom  of 

P      R      U      S      S      I      A; 

With  fome  Anecdotes  of  King  Frederic  II. 

From   Mr.   Hanway,  &c„ 

THE  kingdom  of  Pruffia,  which  has  been  called 
Ducal  Pruffia,  and  belongs  to  the  houfc  of 
Brandenburg,  is  divided  from  the  other  dominions  of 
its  fovereign  by  Polilh  Pruffia,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Samogitia,  on  the  eaft  by  Lithuania,  on  the 
fouth  by  Poland  Proper  and  Mafovia,  and  on  the  welt 
by  Polifh  Pruffia  and  the  Baltic.  Its  greater!  length, 
from  its  northern  extremity  to  Soldau,  is  about  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  duchy  of  Lithuania,  near  Shirwind, 
to  the  weftern  coaft  of  Samland,  is  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  miles  ;  but  in  other  places  it  is  much  nar- 
rower. 

With  refpect.  to  the  climate  and  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  two  lad  months  of  the  ipring  and  the  two 
firfl:  fummer  months  are  temperate,  warm,  and  plea- 
fant,  and  the  weather  generally  favourable  for  bring- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  maturity ;  but  before  and 
after  thefe  months  the  air  is  cold  and  piercing:  au- 
tumn is  ofcen  wet,  and  the  winter  fevere.  The  air 
is,  however,  well  purified  by  high  winds.  As  to  the 
diftempers  which  moil  prevail  in  Pruffia,  the  inha- 
bitants are  more  fubject  to  the  gout  and  ftone  than  to 
the  fcurvy.  The  foil  produces  great  plenty  of  corn, 
fruit,  excellent  herbs,  and  pafturage.  Pruffia  like- 
wife  abounds  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  exceeding 
fine  horfes  *,  its  chief  commodities  are  buck-wheat, 
wool,  flax 5  hemp,  wax,  honey,  hops,  pit-coal,  and 
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pitch.     A^aft  quantities  of  amber  are  found  on  the 
coafts  of  the  Baltic,  in  Pruffia,  particularly  on  the" 
Samland  fhore. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  kingdom  were 
in  the  year  1755  computed  at  635,998  perfons  ca^ 
pable  of  bearing  arms,  and  confrfr  of  native  Pruffians,. 
who,  from  their  language  and  manners,  appear  to  be- 
defcended  from  the  Germans  j  of  Lithuanians,  who 
have  their  peculiar  language  •,  and  of  Poles. 

With  refpect  to  the  religion  of  Pruffia,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  in  general  Lutherans  •,  but  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  colon  ills  are  Calvinifts,  they  havealfo  their 
churches,  not  only  in  the  cities  and  towns,  but  in  fome 
villages  they  have  a  particular  church  appropriated  to 
their  ufe,  and  in  other  places  they  perform  divine  fer- 
vice  in  the  Lutheran  churches.  The  papifts  have  a- 
few  churches  in  this  kingdom  •,  here  are  alfo  fome 
Mennonites,  and  a  few  congregations  of  Socinians. 

The  manufactures  in  Pruffia  are  daily  improving, 
and  increafing,  particularly  the  glafs  and  iron  works, 
manufactures  of  filk,  cloth,  camblet,  linen,  and  block- 
ings; paper,  powder,  copper,  and  brafs  mills.  Pruf- 
fia is  conveniently  fituated  for  trade,  and  to  promote 
it  a  college  of  commerce  and  navigation  has  been 
erected,  which  takes  a  cognizance  of  all  dsfputes  and 
propofals  relating  to  trade  and  commerce. 

The  commodities  of  Pruffia  and  great  Lithuania- 
fold  to  foreign  merchants,  and  annually  exported, 
are  all  kinds  of  grain,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  lafts  -,  pine  trees  for  mafts,  deal  boards,  and 
timber ;  tar,  wood-ames,  pot-afh,  elk  {kins,  leather, 
furs,  amber,  about  twelve  thoufand  five  hundred  (tone 
of  wax,  honey,  manna,  linfeed  oil,  Max,  hemp,  linfeed, 
and  hemp-feed  \  alfo  yarn,  hogs  brillles,  ftags  horns, 
and  elks-  hoofs  -,  oat-meal,  mead,  dried  fifh,  ftur- 
gecn,  caviar,  lampreys,  faufages,  butter,  and  tallow, 
of  which  laft  three  thoufand  four  hundred  iiones  are 
exported  every  year. 

Frederic,  the  fon  of  Frederic  William  the  Great, 

and  the  grandfather  of  the  prefent  king,   raifed  the 
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ictuchy  of  Pruffia  to  a  kingdom,  and  in  ijot-,  in  a 
iblemn  afTembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  placed 
the  crown  with  his  own  hands  upon  his  head  and  that 
of  his  confort;  foon  after  which  he  was  acknowleged 
as  king  of  Pruffia  by  all  the  other  chriftian  powers. 
His  fon  Frederic  William,  who  afcended  the  throne  in 
1 7 13,  peopled  his  country  by  the  favourable  recep- 
tion he  gave  to  the  diftreffed  and  perfecuted  Saltz- 
fcurghers ;  and  rendered  his  reign  glorious  by  many 
ufeful  and  magnificent  foundations.  This  monarch 
was  fucceeded  in  1740  by  his  fon  Frederic  II.  his 
prefent  majefty,  who  has  annexed  to  his  dominions  the 
greateil  part  of  Silefia  and  Eaft  Friefland,  rendered 
his  kingdom  formidable  by  his  valour  and  uncom- 
mon prudence,  and  promoted  the  happinefs  of  his 
fubje&s  by  an  amendment  and  reduction  of  the  laws, 
the  increafe  of  commerce,  and  many  other  wife  re- 
gulations. 

Berlin  is  airy  and  elegant:  the  ftreets  are  regular 
and  clean,  and  the  houi'es  uniform.  In  going  to- 
ward the  palace  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  or  new  bridge, 
which  is  of  flone,  over  the  Spree,  is  an  equeftrian  fta- 
tue  of  Frederic  William  the  Great,  which  is  efteemed 
a  piece  of  exquilite  workmanfnip ;  it  was  erected  by 
Frederic  I.  king  of  Pruffia,  who  alfo  built  the  palace, 
which  is  very  magnificent. 

It  is  a  pleafure  to  obfer.ve  the  great  ceconomy  of 
this  court,  the  apartments  in  the  palaxe  are.  adorned 
with  filver  in  every  (hape ;  but  thefe  ornaments  are 
fo  maffy,  that  the  fafhion  is  not  more  than  7  1.  per 
cent,  fo  that  four  millions  of  dollars  might  be  rea- 
lized with  great  eafe.  The  king's  particular  apart- 
ments are  elegant,  but  have  nothing  extraordinary ; 
the  prevailing  taite  is  white  flucco  and  gilding.  Se- 
veral of  the  private  apartments  have  tables,  with 
pens,  ink,  and  loofe  papers,  which  indicate  the  dif- 
patch  of  bufinefs,  more  than  the  regularity  and  ele- 
gance one  naturally  expects  to  find  in  a  royal  palace. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hanway  obferves,  that  at  the  time  of  his  be-  . 
jnCT  at  Berlin,  the  king  of  Pruflia  was  confidered  as 
no5 friend  to  Great  Britain ;  but  adds,  there  is  a  plea- 
fure  in  praifing  the  worthy,  whether  they  happen  to 
be  our  friends  or  not,  Frederic  II.  king  of  Pruflia 
and  elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
January  1712,  and  was  the  fon  of  king  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, by  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  filler  of  king  George  II. 
He  attended  the  throne  on  the  21ft  of  May  1740,  and 
was  therefore  28  years  of  age  when  his  father  died. 
He  had  an  early  tafte  of  literature  and  the  polite  arts, 
and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  the  delicacy  of  his  man- 
ners, in  oppofition  to  the  inelegant  cuftoms  that  pre- 
vailed at  his  father's  court. 

There  is  one  circumftance  in  favour  of  his  Prufilan 
majefty  beyond  any  other  prince  in  Europe  ;  which  is 
the  great  ceconorny  of  his  government  and  perfonal 
expcnce.  The  allowance  of  his  table  is  but  so 
crowns,  or  5  1;  5  s.  a  day,  fifh  and  wine  excepted,  in 
which  he  is  at  no  gJteat  expence.  Potfdam  is  the  fa- 
vourite refidence  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who  here 
avoids  the  empty  ceremonies  of  a  court.  He  enter- 
tains at  hjs  table  twelve  perfons :  thofe  of  his  minif- 
ters  moft  in  favour  are  firft  invited,  with  thofe  of 
foreign  princes  who  happen  to  be  at  Potfdam,  and 
his  officers,  even  to  an  enngn,  fill  up  the  vacant 
places.  His  converfation  is  free  and  eafy,  even  to 
jetting ;  but  he  paries  from  the  gay  to  the  ferious  in 
an  ipftant,  and  fnpports  his  dignity  both  from  the  fear 
and  the  affection  of  thofe  about  him.  So  little  does 
he  obferve  ufelefs  forms,  that  he  has  rifen  from  his 
chair  at  his  writing-table,  and  caufed  his  fecretary  to 
take  his  place,  and  write  down  the  orders  which  he 
dictated  Handing. 
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